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THIS rtiatilierly treatise is anor skill and enterprise of our merchants 



tlier, and most distinguished refuta- 
tion of the calumnies rfung from all 
quarters of Europe, but particularly 
from Great Britain, on the literature 
of the United States of America. 
The immense resources of this 
country for foreign ti*ade, and its 
supposed inability for foreign war, 
have given such' a spread and turn 
to its foreign relations, as to render 
maritime and political law, and par- 
ticularly the conflicting pretensions 



and citizens at large, preeminently 
enterprising and intelligent as they 
are, have been incessantly directed. 

When the British government, in 
1805, threatened to enforce what 
they chose to summon from the vasty 
deep as the rule of 1756, the Ame- 
rican nation unanimously raised its 
voice against the aggression; and 
from all the seaport towns addresses 
poured in upon the administration, 
signed without distinction of party, 



of war and neutrality, objects of calling upon the intervention of go- 



especial attention and pursuit ; ob- 
jects, which it seems, are to be at- 
tained by acuteness only, without 
the corroboration of force, involving 
perpetual diplomatick as well as pri- 
vate controversies, indefinitely diver<* 
sified, and infinitely magnified, by 
the astonishing national alterations 
that have taken place since our en- 
trance upon the theatre of sovereign 
States^ and to which, therefore, all 
the talents of our statesmen, all the 
ingenuity 6t oUr lawyers, alt the 
Vol. v. A 



vernment to ward off this insidious 
and destructive blow. The address- 
es from Boston and Baltimore, which 
were ascribed to Mr. Gore and Mr. 
Pinkney, were, above all others, 
distinguished for the power of argu* 
meht, and animation of language, 
with which they maintained the at- 
titude of opposition it became uS 
to assume on that conjuncture. And 
the present president of the United 
States, then secretary of state, also 
taking^ up the pen, and devoting td' 
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dus momentoiis subject a greater 
portion of: time than any other indi» 
vldual had bestowed, soqn after piib« 
Ushed his examination of the British 
doctiine, in a pamphlet^ cont^ning 
a very profound and temperate <lis- 
cussion- of the qtiestion; in which he 
took occasion to recommend this 
treatise of Bynkerskoek) as the most 
able and impartial repository of the 
law of nations. To the publicist 
and lawyer, indeed, that recommea* 
dation was not necessary; for, though 
:buried in a dead language, and a 
bftd translation, yet in one or other 
ikS those shapes, this excellent trea- 
tise was to b^ found in most of their 
libraries. But considering the vast 
importance of being able, at a mo* 
ment's warning, to arm ourselves 
with an authority of the first im* 
pression, whose learning and good 
sense have stamped upon his work a 
sterling weight and value universal- 
ly recognis^, and whose learning 
aad good sense, though proof alike 
against bias and antipathy, have 
^nade Mm favourable to neutrals^ 
and the cl^ampion of neutral rights, 
we rejoice wi^h an exceeding great 
joy to meet him in a form so tangi- 
ble, plain, and pleasing as the pre- 
sent translation; which brings his 
woith home to all men's bosoms, 
whether learned or laymen, and pla- 
ces hi^ redoubtable truncheon with- 
in. the grasp of every the shallowest 
politician that ever grapples with an 
argument. 

In no part of the world is the stu- 
dy of the law of nations so general 
and ^essential as in this country. In 
no other part have ^ much pains 
been taken to make it a law funda- 
mental and supreme; and) let the 
prejudices of .Europe sneer as they 
may, in no part is it so well under- 
stood or so rigidly adhered to. The 
constitution of the Anx«rican admi- 
ralty courts is such . as to promise 
greater . justice and unifocmity, in 
the dispensation of iiiteiDational law, 
than can be expected from any other 
similar tribunals^ because the j^udges 



are independent in theup tenures of 
office, the law of nations is express- 
ly enjoined upon them l^ the con- 
stituaon as a paramount rule <^ ac- 
tion, appeals from their decisions lip 
not to the executive magistracy, or 
any delegation of political authority; 
nor is it possible for any admixture 
of state neciessity or fleeting policy, 
to infuse itself into their procee4- 
ings. 

In England, where a system of 
municipd law> if not perfect in it- 
self, is at least so ably and invariably 
administered, as to answer, perhaps* 
all the ends of the most perfect sys- 
tem, the organization of their admi- 
ralty courts is altogether polidcal; 
and though politicks are a very gene- 
ral study in England, it is hardly 
conceivable how little, till very 
lately, thftt most noble and useful 
department of iuri.spmdence, in 
which the law of nations is depo- 
sited, was explored or exhibited. 
Such men as sir William Scott, who 
unite profound and elegant erudition 
with daily practice and long expe- 
rience, seem to prefer, as Sallusi 
says of the early Romans, optumus 
quisque facere^ quam dicere; sua ab 
aliis benefacta laudari, quam ipse 
aliorum narrare malebat: That they 
shQuld perform, and others report 
(heir performances, than to apply 
their talents for the benefit of poste- 
rity. Hence the elements of this 
superiour science remain to this 
hour, untitled by English hands; ancj 
amidst the abundance of their soil 
in productions of municipal law, the 
law of nations lies barri^n and un- 
cultivated. Some ages ago, indee4> 
Zouch struck in whh his clumsy 
spade, and barely turned up the 
earth; and nearer to our times, Leci 
pilfering the gardens of Bynker- 
shoek, and disfiguring what he had 
rudely gathered^ passed it for his 
own.. But Zouch has got to the high- 
est shelf, where the dust lies thick- 
est, whence he is never taken dowit, 
not even for a reference or citationi 
but reposes with the rest of the 
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lie'cessftf^ « mdnomeiitat mockety/' 
of a librarjr. And ^ith Lee, as we 
thall have freqiient occasion for him 
in the course' of our review, we 
seize ibid the earliest opportnnity of 
breaking ground, by declaring unc- 
quivocalty, sans fi/irase^ that without 
understanding his subject, his author 
or himself, he had the (not uncom- 
mon) Impudence to put off a spu^ 
rious and incomplete plagiarism 
from fiyhkershoek, as an original 
^ork of his own, which base im- 
pression continued curpeht'from the 
period of its emission, in 1T59, until 
1863, ^hen a setond edition was 
published [Mr. Lee, we suppose, 
being then no more] in which it is, 
e?en then, only half acknowledged 
to be << an entar^d' translation <^ 
the' principal part of Bynkfershoek's 
Qusestiones Juiitf P^blici:*' 

The princi^l ^luse of this defect 
in English learning, we presume to 
ascribe to the limned acquaintance 
l>f most English lawyers; jurists, and 
statesmen, witli the languages, iti 
in^hich the most celebrated and recog- 
nised w6rk8 on the law of nations 
are written. The English are as 
itemarkable for their proficiency in 
the dead, as for their deficiency in 
ttie living languages. There are, 
(perhaps, no bodies of individuals in 
^e world, so conversant with Greek 
and Latin, as the parliament and bar 
of Great Britain; nor any containing 
such a number, among whom there 
is so large a proportion unacquain- 
ted with Italian, French, Spanish^ 
German and Dutch; few of whom 
enjoy the advantages of even a par- 
tial intimacy wi^ those sources of 
intelligeiioe, ' each one of which^ 
without disparaging the inestimable 
benefits of a knowledge of the clas- 
sick tofigue^, opens a new and inex- 
haustible realm of learning; causes, 
(as Charles V. is reported to have 
said) a man to<be bom anew, and 
sheds on him more practical and 
profitable information, than the moKt 
profound emditicHi in the lore of 
«itiquity. The eontempt "witli which 



^e Bnglish regard all foreign na- 
tions and idioms, and the insur» 
mountable subdmsions of emplo}^- 
ment which prevail among them, 
restricting each individual to a pre- 
cise avocation, have also conspired 
to exclude them from any excellence 
of attainn&ent in the law of nations, 
which happens to belong to no par- 
ticular profession (for even the ad- 
miralty courts are but the satellites 
of war) and is mostly to be found in 
foreign, living languages. Though 
there is not, strictly speaking, 4 
single treatise on this subject^ li^ 
English^ so very numerous ar^ the 
writers upon it, on the continent of 
Europe, that a German has' filled 
two volumes with a mere account 
of these books, tracts, and disser- 
tations, which are published with 
the title of (< Literature of the Law 
of Nations.' 

It was reserved for an American 
lawyer to present us with a correct 
and acceptable English translation 
of Bynkershoek, elucidated, and a- 
dapted to the present enlarged 
sphere of political science, by a 
body of notes, the offspring of ex- 
tensive reading, sound judgment, 
great experience, and especially ex- 
cellent acquirements in the particu- 
lar subjects investigated; in which, 
where applause is due, either to * 
foreign nations or ourselves, it is 
bestowed with an eveu measure; and 
where censUrTe is provoked, it is in 
like manner laid on with an impar- 
Ual hand, not regarding where it 
may fall; throughout which a genu-' 
ine American spirit islass^rted and 
inculcated, and associated with those 
correct expositions <^ the law of na- 
tions, thslt are at the same time the 
aim and ornament of the original 
work, and the policy, and vital in- 
terest of this country. Accordingly, 
the world, and particularly the £n* 
glish community, now have in l^yn- 
kershoek an author of superiour abi- 
Ihies, discussing principles formed 
and familiarized in Ms mind by edu- 
cation, and' his professions by deep 
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Study, lo^g^pmpticc, g|i?d upbi wpd. c5onapicii^oijs.apd^aupt5rbur cf^psfkeity, 
judicial experience; whQse statioi^i. fqr niani^Qg ^.n^ (^isplayyig sucji a^. 
talents, and character placed, bim sjtybjieQt t5 the greatest advanla^e'^ 
above the copimpn levelof cx)inm6a who does not hastily transmute the 
prejudices; who did not publish^ tilj. tfeasurea of his information iato.the. 
time and reflection had matured his^ first stipend, that is offered by a^ 
researches; who unites a laudable, bookseller; but purified by time ^nd. 
love of equity with a due portion /of, repeated revision from the inevita*. 
that hardy, mental temperament,, ble crudities and imperfectioas of a. 
which is indispensable to an impar- first impression, 
tial commentator on laws and usages ^^t^tna. versjite mattvu.vfrsUe dturnm - 
not generally known, and conBider. j^d at a. proper season given to the 
aljly contested; whose work appear^ pubjick, frpio a noble desire to, 
ed at an a§e when .the law of na- ii|stru^t,> and the geaerotti* ajnbition 
tions, the rights of neutrality, and of m hojBtp&tf fame* 
the pretensions of war were less . 4t such a prjsis j^ the present^ 
involved and expanded than thfy are when caione side t^je imperial rulers 
at present; and th^ fruits pf whose of th« eanii,.an4 the Igrds pf the. 
labours have been hitherto locked <( ambiticH;is opeai)" qa the ptber^i 
up in the almost impervious recesses aarp like tlie Heathen godsj waging* 
of a, dead language, invisible t;o the their « high ei^gcnidered battles,"; 
general eye, when once partially without any r«g^. to the rights cxf 
shown, miserably mutilated? and; ojther povr^f s, who : by eide-blcws 
ftee of access only to scholars and airp crjushed iii |he desperate conflict;: 
civilians. . In his American ^ransla- wbe^.the United. Stateji in paxtipu*. 
tor we have a successour (as h^ may lar yfhig^ ^Aom. fyom their remote-*, 
riot improperly be entitled) to Byn- npB^f h^ve bfensayedfron^ <i^?tnic-> 
kershoek's qualifications, living in, tion, ai-^m^de. thfi .ai^ivil -of a new.. 
an age when all the points of wjiiith and incompai*iably trenxendoua aiipli*,- 
his aiithor treats, have been vastly cation yf l)Q&tility, called belligei^enti 
enhanced in importance; in a coun-. retaljtatioii* wbo^ strokes, ^Uin^- 
try removed from the despotisms, for the f¥K>st pai*t wide of their Dim, 
which lie with an iron sway, in Eu-, if not levelled at, at ai^y rate light 
rope, on both actions and opinion^;, qpon us, driving law, right, and 
whefe, from the bosom of. ^ prp^* neutrfiiity ont of vievy,. it is peculi- 
perous neutrality, the controvier^ies, ariy gratifyiag to liave sucbaahieM. 
t^at agitate the wprld, may be 4is«, a«' Byn^^^^^haek, bui^ni&hed by si|ch» 
passionately suryeyed;, of whpse law,- a msi^ter as Duppn^e^u. It is in fect- 
the laiy of nations is a fundamental'; spr^re, .w^ .may <say unexampi^d^' 
Ijart; whose . citizensi from t^very! tpjm<<eta m^^^ni ji^ist, discu^sing^ 
nioUve of interest and ambitipn, e«, t))e auglTM topick^ of the law. of na-* 
moiument an^ pride, are inc^t^aiitly, ti^s, . wkb cfBpdpur, learning, 'andr 
striving to learn, and to tqacb^ to^ dispas3ipnate)>eiS9, without spme pal* 
improve, extend,' an4 render per-^. t^ prejuclice or ^bai^rd antip^thy^.' 
nianent, that l^w; among whom Mr.^ ti^ we are,r^4y to haiJi ^UQh-t^ wri* 
Ouponceavi is distingui^hecl fof ha-, ter, ^.s we would a ppwe.r&ij p4cifi-t** 
ving made this subject his, peculiar, ca^or after nu^ny years pf.<?ommpti«Mi 
study and employment; for .having^ aij^d blopdsbed} yrh^ ditspensing the: 
aderned his Ubr,ary with the ip^^^ s^epte^ influence .ov^ benig|ite4 
celebrated treatises in tLe yarioua an^ infuc^ateiji. ^mpirfis, m a. voice 
languages, that, are d edicated tpitf. c^ authority commands peace ami; 
Jprnis uncommonly extensive and eaaoQ. /, i*. 

accurate knowledge, of those various In^ revie?ying ii^ttCJi a wprk, it. 
IsmguageS) and consequently for his would be presumptuo^$ to assume 
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the fencdons <^ doioiifeeriflg oriU"- 
^ism. In this era of uoiverftal resin 
lessness, revoluticm, and usurpation, 
oritickS) like other U9urpers, have- 
enthroned themselves' on the high ^ 
9eats of spoliatioit, from whence 
they presume to pass sentence, 
iDostlf of damnation ^and cpmbus- 
tiODy someiiiBes of cold and dignir 
lied approval, on the lords and mo- 
narchs of li^ter^, beings . gveatlf 
&eir superioUrs, whor w(>rsted by 
the perversion of the tinges, are for- 
ced to suhmit to their de^ision^ For 
lis, we have no such pi^tensions. 
l^ithoiit wishing to make new books 
tiie mere vehicles for obtruding 
upon the publick our own dogmas and 
prepossession^ but sincerely desl-. 
rous of rendering ourselves strictly 
ancillary to their purposes, to be 
their " honest chronicler," and with 
a fair annunciation of their merits 
and demerits, to leave them to the 
judgment of their readers, we enter 
upoii the present examination, in- 
tending to avoid, as much as may 
be, without confusion, all points of 
mere politicks, and of mere munici- 
pal jurisprudence; and directing our 
inquiries to the great, interesting 
questiona of international law. 

CHAPTER I. 

The first chapter t^eata of the de* 
fitiition and nature of war; a parti- 
cular of no gi'eat interest to most 
readers; for though it is of moment 
with an author to simplify and reduce 
to sonoe precise test, those ideas, from 
which he Jiets. out, and which are 
afterwards to be enlarged upon in 
more various examination, yet none 
but a student, and very seldom a 
Hgiere reader,, pays much attenticm 
to this preliminary. 

At the very threshold of our in- 
quiry we are called. upon to contrast 
the clear style and ccuToct version 
of Mr. DupoBccau, whh* the awk-- 
ward and blahdering tran^tudon of 
Lee: of which, that there may be no 
4oUbtif we beg leave to set before 



eiir t*eaders the- origbdr imi!> tech 

translations. Bellum est e^rom, qui 
SU9 potestatis sunt, juris sui perser 
quendi ergo, concertatis per vim vel" 
dolum.* After citing the definitions 
of Cicero and Grotius, as if he took 
them from those authors respective- 
ly, and n0t ^s he found them ia 
Bynkershoek, Lee proceeds: ^ But 
Mr. Bynkershoek^ an author of greai 
reputation, has given a much fullei^ 
and I think, more perfect, definition 
of war, which, he sayii, is a contest 
between independent sovtrcigm^wh^, 
are iherqfpre entitled to : pursue, 
their own just rights by force, or by 
artifice."t Which uncandid and dis- 
ingenuous copy has not the hcu^e -me- 
rit of being correct; but is, in seve- 
ral respects, untrue and absurd. £o- 
rum qui suae potestatis sunt, is trans- 
lated into independent ^overeignas 
whereas it plainly means only inde- 
pendent fierttona; which is clearly 
shown, immediately after, by tlie 
author himself, who adds ^ ^V4| 
nempe gentium, sive singulorum ho^ 
minumJ^ The word " ergo" in thia 
definition means « for the sake of,** 
as Mr. Duponceau gives it; but 1m^ 
plunging along, translates it ^there- 
fore;" thus turning a definitiqi^ 
which of course should not argue^ 
into a ridiculous enthymem. Let u&. 
now hear Mr. Duponceau. ^Wari& 
a contest car,ried on between inde«- 
pendent person^ by force, or frau4» 
for the sake of asserting thein 
rights." 

Peiiiaps, to exclude the idea of^ 
duel, <^ bodies" might be substituted 
vwth advantage for " persons:** but 
in the face of such authorities we 
even suggest with great deference. 
One of the best definitions we know 
of, not of wai', but its opposite, peace^, 
in which succinctness of expression 
and fulness of matter are best combi- 
ned,'is an incidental definition by Salr 
lust; who ciils peace « otiutxi ferocls," 
the cessation of hostilities; or leisure 
from that state of barbarian, un- 
tamed coiifiict, which seems to b^ 



\ 
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^ SSLECT REVIE-IVS. 

ffTi^aikd' 'kitel^ to fto enormous an would be 'ftbsilrd' to supfiose, that 

■tnouftt* between France and En* any people would venture with their 

Inland, notwHhMaAdlng the Jl&gra- persons and gbods to places, where 

Hon <rf war; that monstrous anomaly they were sure to have the one im- 

in the usages of nations and laws of prisoned and the other cotifiscated; 

wart which prohibits and confiscates wherefore in detlaraHontt of ^aty 

ft neutral for attempting what a bel- and proctamatiotis which follow 

tigerent may perpetrate with impu- them^ mutual commerce Is genc- 

nity, and without disguise; that best rally forbid." This retaliation*, of afl 

tod boasted issue frOnx the law of measures of state necessity, is that to 

fpleaning, the only one we know of, in which the poet*s description of k 

which the supreme wants ofneces- monster, as applied by Bynkershoek 

flity«M^e' allowed to overcome the in» to- state necessity in general, most 

fitkntiofis of society. Let empires emphatically belongs, 

mjlke peace when they can no long- •* Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingjonf, 
«r bear the weight of war; or, at all cui lumen ademptam.*' 

^CQts, let not the indefeasable and In his 5th, 6th, 7tb, and 8th chap- 

primi^ry rights of neutrality fall a ters, Bynkershoek treats with li^ 

"^ieuiBr to the subsequent and doubt-^ usual talent and impartiality, of re* 

fUi aggressions of war, unless the captures, of hostile territorial ocbur 

hitter are maintained with such ri- pancy, of confiscations, and of hosti- 

goroiis exactitude as to entitle belli* lities in neutral potts or territories: 

{erents^ to tiie rigorous exercise of and the translation proceeds witli 

^eir rights on neutrals. Let not the the same spirit and accuracy. But 

ibwrtcr claim both the bone and the we pass rapidly over these divisions^ 

desh* to come to those of higher interest! 

To such, if any there be, who ad- which follow, wherein the rights of 

KOcate the right, .as well as the po- neutrality, as clashing with those of 

licy of the late British orders, and war, contraband, and blockade, are 

French decrees, we recommend investigated. 

what Bynkershoek, with an inde- The fearful improvements of late 

p^dence of sentiment, as }auda- years in the arts of war land de^f 

We, as his arguments are Htc- struction, which have distinguished 

instable, urges against the Dutch the old world, both by sea arid land j 

decree of the 37th November, 1^66, and the no less prodigious growtk 

and the French decree of the 1 7th of commercial prosperity and man*' 

September, 1673, which unnatural time enterprise, proceeding from the 

ebullitions o# hostile anger he unhe- new, have forced the conflicting doc- 

sitatingly disapproves, though they trlnes of both war and neutrahty in- 

Ofiginat^d witli his own government, to so many new views, that it is mat- 

^caitse without actual enforcement ter of curious speculatipn to exa- 

fbey were illegal and void; because mine the pure but little fountwns, 

tfcey fell alike on the innocent and from which they rose, and> from 

^ISeusive: for, says this great and just whence they have now spread over 

fubHeist, « HE^ALiArio!^ IS ONLY the whole face of the globe. From 

t^ tfH £X£RcisED ow rfiSf WHO the author before us, one' of the 

HAS eoMMiTrKD THE INJURY, AND most copious and unadulterated of 

»OT oN» A coMMOJ* vrisnd; AND thcse'sources, we perceive that the 

ili, WHO HAS uoUE NO INJURY, time is not very distant when sol- 

tf^GHT »0T, 11^ ;fusTicE, TO suF- diers were not comprehended in the " 

FME.** Even Mr. Lee, not foreseeing list of contraband, that has lately 

the jancture that has arisen, ho- swelled to such an enormous roll; and 

nestly declares that " commerce, by that those same powers, which now 

the, very nature of ivar^^ ceases be* inhibit the shipment of an ounce of 

tN^ee* powers aft open emmty; 46r\^ tead or a coU of cordage, as a vio-' 
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Wt. breach of the rights of -w^f 
formerly did not pre&ume to com*' 
plaiHf when m^n, of fiesh aad bk>pd, ^ 
a^d equipped with ai*in») were trans* • 
ported %f> ^ght io the ar^ri^y o£ trnt- 
belligerent againfit another. Neiitra-.. 
hty had Tiot ev^n anaine. Language ; 
had no term to ej^press it; not be«> 
cause it did not e;sist, but bepause ' 
its immunities were so very latitu-** 
djnary, as to be almost coextensive r 
with the super]B.uiti^s, which a na-- 
tion at peace could furnish toQite.at. 
war. 

• • • 

** I call seutrals {lum h^atesT'} those 
who take part with neitlier of the bellige- 
■Tetkt ^powers, and who are not bound to 
either by any alliance. If they are so . 
bound, tKeiy ace no longer neutrals, bat ' 
allies. Qrotiu* ■ has called then) iiii^le 
men Im^dii'} L 3. D£ X jB. ac P. c. 9. . 
Of tbe^ it is asked Mthat is lawful for • 
then) to do or not do between two belli- 
gerent parties ? Erery thinpTi perhaps it 
will be laid^ that it was lawRil for them 
to do or to: omit doing when they were all 
at peace; for the -state of war does not ' 
seem to extend farther than to those who 
are at war with each other. Does reaaon 
require, will you say, that the enemies of 
OQR friefKls should be considered as our 
own enemjes ? if not, why shall not our 
friends car^y to their fnefids> though they 
be our enemies^ those thinga which they. 
were in the habit of carrying to them be- 
fpre ? nay, arros^ men, and every tiling 
else? It militates, indeed, against our 
awn advanta^, but we are not consider- 
ing wlMit i» advantageous, but what is rea- 
sopable. Tlte iaj.ury suffered is aloi% the 
cause of the war, and it is evident that 
that injury has no effect beyond the person 
of irim who has suffered it, except, that 
if be is a- prince, it extends also to all his 
eabjectSf but net to those who are not sub- 
ject to his 'dcNninion. Whence it must 
follow, that my friend's enemy is not my 
eoemy^ but that tlie friendship between 
us subsists precisely as it did before the . 
war. 

" We find that the counsellors of the 



state9*generd adopted tbtt ddctrlne, when 
on the od of March 1640, tlie states i«»* 
sued an edict on their report, declaring, 
that agreeably to ancient a(9t<^m and to t/ii^ 
Icfw of neutiMltty, it was lawful for neuttbU 
to fight for us or for our enemies as tlity 
wight think proper And when the Spa^. 
nirndsji on the 30ih of March 1639, issued 
an edict declaring that if any of the peo- 
ple of Liege had enlisted in the service of. 
the states-general, they should retura 
within one month, liaving first taken an 
oath that the}' would no more fii^ht against 
Spain or the hbute of Austria, otherwise, 
every pardon would be denied tft them, ».- 
similar edict was made in i^taliation txa 
the 3d of March 1640, in the name of the 
states-general, of which t reraeiiiber that, 
it was to be in force a» long as that of 
Spain, which, in the Said edict of the Sd 
of March 1640, was represented as an in* 
novation, entirely devoid of rthston^ and 
stigipatized in Uiese words: ^antmreom- 
sonable edict-^iuch n/oveUy and un^eavma^. 
blenesu — so long as tlie Spaniards shall con^ 
tinue in force their unreasonable edict, he* 
Siich also was the opinion of certain 
Dutch citizens, expressed in the states of 
Holland, on the a6th of February 4684, 
when they urged the sending of auxiliary: 
troops to the Spaniards, to be employed 
against the French, which the^' said could, 
be done without injury to the peace then 
subsisting with France: SaM pace et ami- 
citiS citm Francis. 

** And indeed, what I have just now 
said is not only conformable to reason, but . 
to tlie usage admitted by almost all na* 
tions. For altliough it be lawful for us tQ 
cany on trade with the enemies of our 
fj'iends, usage has so ordered it, as I shall 
show more at large in the next chap- 
ter, that we should not assist either of . 
them with those things by which the war 
against our friends may be carried on. It 
is. therefore unlawful to caiTy to eitl^er 
party those things which aj-e necessary 
in war, such as canfton, arms, and what 
is most essentially useful, soldiers; nay, 
soldiers ai-e positively excepted by the 
ti^aties of various ftatioiu^ and sometimes 
also materials for building ships, whiethr 
might be used, against our fWei>ds, have 
been excepted. Provisions lil^ewiae are 



■• It k remarkable that there are no words in the Latin language which precisely 
answer to the English expressions, neu^m/, neutrality} for neurr^/rv, nentralitast wiiicU 
are used by some moderti writers, are barbarisms^ not to be met with in any clas^sical' 
author. These make use of the words amicii metHi, /ia«a<i,T which are very inadequate' 
to, express what we understaid by neutrals, and they have no substantive whatever' 
(that we know of) fcr neutrality. We shall not here inquire ipto Uie cause of thisde-- 
ficiency. Such an inquiry woi^d carry us too far, and does not comport with the object 
of tliiswork. -^ T. ^ . 

Vol. ▼. B 
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6ilen excepted, when the cncmiei are be 
ftieg^ed by our friends, or are othcrwiee 
pTOssed by famine. The law has very pro* 
periy forbidden our suppl3rin^ the enemy 
with any of those things; for it would be, 
aa it were» making* war agiunst our friends. 
Therefore if we consider the belligerents 
merely as our friends, we may lawfully 
carry on trade with them, and carry to 
them any kind of merchandise, but if we 
Consider them as the enemies of oxur 
friends, those merchandises must be ez- 
oepted, by means of which they might 
injure those friends; and this reason is 
stronger than the former; for in whatever 
manner we may assist one against the 
othfir, we do interfere in the war, which 
irnot consistent with the duties of neu* 
trality. From these reasons may be seen 
which had the most justice on its side, the 
edict of the Spaniards of the 30th of 
March 1639, or that of the states-general 
of the 3d of March, 1640, of both of 
which I have spoken above.*' 

. As respects contraband, Bjmker* 
ahoek is very explicit and very rea- 
sonable. In truth, it is not his least 
merit, that, without seeming to. con- 
cede any thing to either, party, he 
mostly reconunends that medium, 
-f^hich ought to be unobjectionable 
to both. 

** tt is denied that the subject of an 
ally or confederate, trading with a com- 
mon enemy, may be punished by us, or 
his property condemned; because it is 
said that every one is bound only to obey 
the laws of his own sovereign, and there- 
fore that an ally can have no control 
over him. Bat reason, usage, andpublick 
utility, ai*e opposed to tliat decision.*' 

But the belligerent assertion, 
which by its enormity, has swallow- 
cd up ail others, is that of blockajde; 



a principle, in itself so 'plain, that* 
two unprejudiced minds can hardly 
differ about it. Yet it is the construe* 
tive extension of this principle, so 
clear when confined to its legitimate 
bounds, so clearly a wrong when ex* 
ceeding them, that has unhinged the 
established laws and usages of na- 
tions and of ages. Bynkershoek, in 
the main, supports those sentiments, 
that are most prevalent on this 
point, for the theory is too plain fof 
a cayil. 

** I have said in a former chapter, thit 
by the usage .of nations, aftd siccording to 
the principles of natural reason, it is not 
lawnil to carry any thing to places that 
are blockaded or besieged. Grotius is of 
the same opinion; for he reprobates the 
carrying any thing to blockaded or be- 
sieged places, * if it should impede the 
execution of the belliger^it's lawful de- 
signs; and if the carriers might have 
known of the siegpe or blockade, as in the 
case of a town actually invested or a port 
closely blockaded, and when a surrender 
or a peace is already expeeted to take 
place.** Indeed, it is sufficient that there 
be a siege or blockade to make it unlawful 
to carry any thing, whether contraband 
or not, to a place thus circumstanced; 
for those who are within may be compel- 
led to surrender, not merely by the direct 
application of force, but also by the want 
of provisions and other necessaries. If^ 
therefore, it should be lawful to carry to 
them what they are in need of, the belli- 
gerent might thereby be compelled to 
raise the siege or blockade, which woultl 
be doing him an injury, and therefore 
would be unjust. And because it cannot 
be known what articles the besieged mi^ 
want, the law forbids, in general terms, 
carrying any thing to them; otherwise 
disputses and altercations would arise to 
which there would be no end." 



* Si jurU mei eatcutionem rerutn tubvectio impedieriu idgue 9cire pctitetitqui aihexit, 
VT St itfipidum obteasxtm tenebam^ ti portua chiuaoa, & jam d^ditio aut pax expectaba" 
tUr, tentbiUtP Ule mihi de damno eulpd dato, nt qui debitorem cor cert exemiu avt fu^am 
ffua in fn&amjraudem in^truxit,- si damnum nondilm dederit, sed dare voluerit, jus erit re- 
rum retentione ettm cogere ut de futuro caveat, obsidibus, pignoribnsy aut alio modo. 
If he (the carrier) should by his supplies impede the execution of any lawful df<i- 
^gns; as if I kept a town besieged or a port closely blockaded, and I already expect- 
W a surrender or a peace; he -will be liable to me for the damage occasioned by his 
fault, in like manner as he who should make my debtor escape out of prison, or aid 
,hlm in his flight to de(raud m€ of my right: and if he has not occasioned to me any 
actual damage, hut has been willing to do it, in that case, it will be lawful by the de- 
tention of his goods, to compel him to give security for the future, by hostages, 
pledges, or in some other way. Grot, de /. A ac, P. 1. 3. c. 1. § 5. n. 3. 
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So much has been said and writ- anfi so mapy pens have been braa* 

ten on this subject of late» that we dished^ so much blood and ink hare 

pannot presume to tax our readers been spilt. The basis en which Byn* 

with a renewal of the irksome dis- kershoek leaves it is unexceptiona* 

cussion. Every one knows that a bly just, and should be universallf 

blockade, by law and common sense^ satisfactory. But we especially re^* 

must be actual and enforced: but joice at the unqualified arid quasi 

every one likewise knows that oyer- territorial property of ships, whiph 

whelming power, the intoxication of is established by the coincident opi* 

success, xuid. desperation of disaster, nions of Hubner and Byknershoeki 

have driven off what ought to oe, and as explained by Mr. Duponceau. 
substituted what is, a system of pa- 
per, that enchains the world more " We will now proceed to consider the 

effectually than cannons, fleets, and second question, wliether the enemf* 

Armies goods themselves, taken on board of a 

*"? -^ , , . , p \_ neutral vessel, are liable to confiscatioii. 

- Before we leave this class of chap- Some will wonder, perhaps, that any doubt 

ters we must not forget to remark should be entertained about it, as it is 

diat Bynkersboek, in the 6th^ quotes clearly lawful for a belligerent to take the 

the answer of a Roman emperour to property of his enemy. And yet, in all thd 

the king of Persia, in these words: ^''^f''^ ^^^f \ ^'^^non '!?*^ *"• ^^* ^^t" 

^ . • rfc • ^ • • • jcedmff chapter [p. 103] there is an eX- 

Qui enim Dommus est ejus qui im- p^ss stipulation that 'enemy's good,, 

perat, quomodo nee Dommus ent found on board of neutral vessels, shaU be 

ejus quod ei subest ? which Mr. Lee free;' or (as we commonly expressjit) that 

translates [page 98] " How is he free *f^pa shall make free ^oods, except, ho^- 

master of him, who commands, when «,ver, contraband of war, when carrying to 

he is not to be master of that, which '^^^ ^"^"^y*. ,A"^ Y^^^t w^n be thought 

, . ^ ^ , . 5,, 1 • t^ i_ • more astonishmg*, is, that among tiiose 

is subject to him? which bemg treaties, there are four to which France is 

exactly what the original does noi a party, and, according to them, evoi^ 

l^ean, Mr. Duponceau has taken «a6ms^V^ao<if».laden. on bgard of neutnd 

Qare fpage 481 to set it right. vessels, are not liable to confiscation; 

nu ^nTT^Ti YTTT YTXT" ' much less, therefore, ought the neutral 

^5^5 ^ '^^ Aill— Al V . ^^^^i ^Q jjg confiscated, on bo|fl-d of which 

• To the advocates of neutral rights they are shipped. So that it must be said, 

^ese chapters are peculiarly gra- either that the principle of the old French 

tifying. They discuss the belligerent law, which I have above mentioned, has 

daims to neutral goods found on been entirely abandoned, or, what is more 

ifeoard enemies' ships, and enemies' probaWe, that those treaUes are to be 

.J. J I'^j ^ii.« considered as exceptions to it. However 

goods found on board neutr^ ships; ^^^^ ^^^ ^e, we are bound, in the discus- 

and after an analysis of the law, gion of general principles, to attend more 

vieduced from treaties, writers, and to reason than to treaties. And on rational 

usage, and a luminous develop- grounds, I cannot see why it should npt be 

ment of the abstract merits, con- i?wful to take enemy's goods, although, 

dude by.an expression of the au- [rafcaTe,';hatle^ ^^&^^^^^^^ 

thor's opinion, in both cases, against ^^^^ ^^le property of his enemy, and by the 

those unjust pretensions, which have laws of war, belongs to the^captor> . 
^een occasionally advanced by pow- « it will be said, perhaps, that a belli- 

crful belligerents, in moments of gerent may not lawfully take his enemy's 

triumph or pressure; but upon the ffoods on board of a neutral vcas^, unless 

injustice of which all writers, at llS*??;!^? k^'^*' ^^^h' ttu ^^^^^^ 

, J J fT-i £ ^ 1- itself, that be cannot do this Without com- 

least, are agreed. The first has ne- mating an act of violence upon his friend, 

ver been so much contested, as in order to ©ome at the property of his 

the second, the long agitated ques- enemy, and that it is quite as unlawi^l as 

tion whether free ships make free if he were to attack that enemy in a neu* 

gQpds, about which so many sjvords tral port, or to commit depredations in the 
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CHAPTER XV— StVI. 

The law_of Postliminy, explained 
in this chapter, is mostly of muni- 
cipal regulations. 

CHAPTER XVII— XVin— 
XIX~XX. 

These chapters are fraught with 
useful learning on subjects of every 
day's occurrence in all maritime 
countries; learning, which is more 
applicable now in Great Britain and 
the United States, than it was in 
Holland at the time of publication; 
because of the vast progress of ma- 
ritime adventure since then'. They 
treat of pirates and privateers, of 
the forum for the punishment of the 
first, and of the relative rights and 
liabilities of the latter, their owners 
and associates; altogether of. muni- 
cipal cognizance, and therefore not 
to our present purpose. 

eg AFTER XXI. 

Ensurance of enemy's propeny 
and the conclusiveness of foreign 
sentences, which are the subjects of 
this chapter, are -also without the 
scope of our design. We will there- 
fore content ourselves with expres- 
sing our unfeigned joy that these 
once sturdily asserted doctrines are 
self belongs to my friend* the other,, now nearly exploded, and on the 



territory Of a flliendf Bttt.it, ought to l^e 
observed, that it is lawful to detain a 
neutral vessel, iM order to ascertain, not 
by the flag merely, which may be fraudu- 
lently assumed, but by the documents 
themselves which are on board, whether 
she is really neutral. If she appear to be 
such, then she is to be dismissed, other- 
wise, she may be captured. And if this is 
lawful, as on every pt*inciple it is, and as 
it is generally practised, it will be lawful, 
also, to examine the documents which 
concern the cargo, and from thence to 
learn, whether there are enemy's p:oods 
'Concealed on board, and it any should be 
■ fouhd, why may they not be captured by 
the law of war? The Dutch lawyers, 
whose opinion I have already cited, and 
the Consotato del JSiare^ in the chapter 
above referred to fConsil. Belg*. ubisvprcf\ 
are equally clear upon this point. Accord- 
ing to them, the neutral ship Is to be re- 
leased, but the enemy's pfoods sire to be 
carried into a port of. the captor, and 
there condemned.'* 

Here again we are obliged to ex- 
pose Richard Lee, esq who ushers 
jn the 14th chapter with the fallow- 
ing formidably absurdity: Si navis 
amjci [says B-] mei hpstium res ve- 
hat, et capiatur, duplex eritinspec- 
tio; altera^ an ipsa navis arnica, al- 
tera an res hostiles recte publi- 
centur ! *' If the shift of a friend 
|[says L.3 carries the goods of ap 
encmy^ this occasions a double in- 
spection — one whether the ship it- 



whether the enemy's goods may be 
rightly condemned f" Without the 
aid of the original, this would be 
unintelliRible: and with that aid it 
is plain Mr. Lee has totally mista- 
ken and perverted his author. 



high road to overthrow and obilviony 
a consummation of justice to which 
the authority of Bynkershoek avail- 
ed much in England, and we will 
add, the labours of Mr. Duponceau 
|)aye not been in vain in America. 



^ It is worthy of observation, that pur awthpr, wliile he supports the bellig-erent 
principk, on the long agitated question, whether Jree g/iips "dp or do n©t make./retf 
goocU^** tacitly admits that neutral vessels are entitled to be consjidered as netttral 
territory, a prop-.siiion which Mr. Hnbner thought so self-evident, that he did not 
think it xyorth while (thouj^h he profcsiedly wrote in favour of the neutral doctrine) 
to devote a single page of his work to its, proof and development. Miibn. de. la 
Saisie,&c. vol. 1. p 211. This principle being admitted, the question is reduced o 
the single point; ** Whether the right of taking enemy's property on boai*d of neuti'al 
vessels, ii^ceesartly follows as a consequence of the right of sea^9h, foy the purpose of 
ascertaining then' neutral character.-' On this point i»lorse, the whole of our author's 
argument tui-ns, and he maintains the affirmative; but like Hubner. he takes his pro- 
position for grahtedj without taking any pains to demonstrate it. On the whole,, 1>^ 
muet be consiclered as J)aving mJwle a very important concession in favour of neutr»^^ 
and having greatly narrowed for them the field pftiiat celebrated controvew., , "y. 
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Wc ailk leave here for a transient 
deviation from our plan, merely to in- 
sert a note of Mr. Duponceau's in 
which, with a national pride we hear- 
tily reciprocate, he notices the de- 
cided superiority of the reason given 
by judge Johnson, of the Supreme 
Cou,rt of the United States, over that 
given by lord Ellenborough, for the 
capture of a neutral for having vio- 
lated his neutrality. 

" According^ to tlie above decisions, the 
.capture oT ne^itral\esse\s by the cruisers 
of Great Britain or her co belligerents, is 
considered as a prohibited risk, * because,* 
•aya lord Ellenborough, * it h repugnant to 
the interest of the ttate^ and has a tendency 
to render the British operations by sea 
jneifectual.' Kellner v. Le Jylesitrier, 4 
JEast, 402. This Is certainly correct, on the 
- ground of state policy; but, another rea-; 
pon, founded on the broad basis of the 
.law of nations, is afforded by our own 
judge Johnson (one of the judges of the 
"suprenrte court of the United States, and 
presiding judge of the courts which com- 
pose the .6th federal circuit) * a neutral,* 
.says he, * who is captured for having vio- 
lated his neutrality, is considered by the 
belligerent as an enemy waging an ifidivt" 
dual noar against his nation, and is aban- 
doned by his own g^vemment as such.* 
*J(o4ev, ffhne/^, JBee^s Admiralty Reports, 
'$22 It follows, from this principle, that 
all risks of capture, by thje armed vessels 
of the nation to which the ensurer belongs, 
may be properly classed within the gene- 
ral prohibition against ensuring enemy^a 
property. And, indeed, according to the 
fvrwuda which is us«d at present by the 
courts of admiralty of Great Britain, what- 
ever may be, in point of fact, the speci- 
fick ground of condemnation of a neutral 
vessel or cargo, no other reason is assigned 
in the decree, but that it belonged, at the 
ttrtie of capture, to the enemiee of that 
country.— ifom*** Compend 143.** 



CHAPTER XXII. 



The United States have been no 
less disturbed, than, as we are in- 
formed by Bynkershoek, many of the 
European states formerly were, by 
disputes concerning the expatria- 
tion of citizensr-and extradition of 
deserters, which, together with the 
right of enlisting men in foreign 
countries, are the subjects of this 
22d chapter. Of all the points in 
controversy between Great Britain 
and the United States, this Is the 
one least susceptible of any settle- 
tlemcnt, and most liable to vexatioUB 
difficulties, of perpetual recurrence. 
As Bynkershoek is very satisfe^ctory 
in all his views of this particular, we 
abstain from any commenty and 
leave him to the reader. 

** I enter upon the discussion of a ques- 
tion which has been, and is still, the cause 
of much disturbance in many of the king- 
doms and states of £urope: Whether it is 
lawful to enlist men in the territory of a 
friendly soTereign : Let it not be imagined, 
that I mean to contend, that it is lawful to 
entice away soldiers, by bribes or solicita- 
, tions, from the service of another prince, ia 
order to enlist them into our own. I knbw 
too well, that those who promote deser- 
tion, are not less gtiilty, and do not de- 
serve a less punishment tjian the deseiters 
themselves;! and, indeed, amonp: 8onr»e 
nations, that crime has even been con- 
strued into high treason. The question 
which 1 am about to investigate, is of a 
quite different nature. It is, whether a 
prince may, in the territory of a friendly 
sovereign, enlist private individuals who 
are not soldiers, and make use of them in 
war against his own enemies ? It is cer- 
tain, that if a prince prohibits his sufojects 
fronri transferring their allegiance and en- 



j" The important questioTi respecting the delivering up, or as it is called, the extra- 
dition of deserters from one country to another, has been the subject of much contro- 
versy in America as well as in Europe, and is not yet at rest. It lias been biit slightly 
touched upon by some of the writers on the law of nations, and by others not at all. Vat- 
tel says nothing upon it. Hubner lays it down as a general principle, that '* a neutral 
sovereign may receive in his dominions, and even among the number of his subjects, 
deserters from either of the belligerent armies, unless he is oblig-ed to deliver them 
up bv a special convention, called a cartel. 1 Hubn. T)e la Saisie, &c. p. S9. But Gali- 
ani uistinguishes and contends, that if the army from which the soldiers desert is on 
the neutral territory at the time when the desertion takes place, as for instance, if it 
has been allowed ttie right of passage, the neutral sovereign is bound to deliver up 
^6se who have deserted their colours within his d'^minions; otherwise, it will be consi- 
dered %s k violatian of the hnrs 6f hospitaHty >-^(?a&'aAr; B^^ doveri^ &c. 2. 1. c. 8. § 4. T, 
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• teriri^ into the ixmy or navy of another 
aovereign, siich sovereign cannot, with 
propriety, enlist -.them into his service; 
but, where no such prohibition exists (as 
is the case in most of the countries of Eu- 
rope) it is lawful, in my opinion, for the 
subject to abandon his countr}', migrate 
into another, and there serve his new so- 
verl&gn in a militafy oapiicity 
. •* It is lawful, I repeat it, if there is no 
law that prohibits it, for a subject to 
change his condition, and transfer his al- 
legiance from one sovereign to another. 
'TJie writers on publick law are all of this 
tipinion; nor dqes GroJus dissent from 
them; but he adds, tliat expatriation 
la not lawful among the Muscovites; and 
•we know, that it is unlawful also among 
the English and Chinese. We know like- 
wise, that Louis XIV. king of tYance,* 
declared, by an edict of the 13th of August 
166<^, tbxit those of his subjects who 
»bould, without the permission of the go- 
vernment, emigrate from his dominions, 
with the intention never to return, sliould 
be punished with the forfeiture of life and 
goods. Before that period, it was lawful 
to emigrate from France, and it is so 
whereveir the country is not a prison.f 
Aiid if it is lawful for a subject to pass 
under the dominion of anoU^er prince, it 
must be so likewise for him to seek the 



means of procuring an honest Uveltii«od» 
and why may he not do it by entering into 
the land or sea service ? In the United 
Provinces there is certainly no law to pre- 
vent it, and many Dutchmen, formerly, 
as well as within my own recoUection, 
have served other sovereigns by sea a» 
well as by land." 

Thus with fidelity and impartia- 
lity, the utmost merits to which we 
aspire, we have reviewed this trans* 
lation, which well deserves to be 
entitled a treatise, chapter by chap- 
ter, exhibiting such prominent fea- 
tures as in our opinion, deserved to 
be displayed; and extolling those 
principles of international law, which 
it appears to have been the object 
of both the author and translator to 
inculcate, and which we conceive it 
both the interest and honour of thi$ 
country to defend and maintain. We 
should not have been so patriotick, if 
the intrinsick worth of tnose princi- 
ples were not as clear, as is their 
identity with the neutral policy of 
the United States: and we are cer» 
tainly rather the warmer in our eu* 



* This edict was made with a view to the Protestants. It was in the same year that 
I^ouis the XIY. began to violate the edict of Nantz, by abolishing the chambres mi'* 
\ fartieif tribunals consisting of judges of both religions, which that edict bad esta^ 
blished — lUnault, ^bvegi de V Hist, de Fr. sub anno 1669. He foresaw the immense 
emigration which its final repeal would produce^ and thus vainly endeavoured to pre* 
vent it. T, 

f By the first constitution of Pennsylvania, made on the 28th of September, 1776^ it 
was declared, [c. 1. § 15] *' tliat all men have a natural, inherent right to emigrate 
from one state to another that will receive them." 1 Dallas's Laws o/Penn* •ippen. p. 54f 
The present constitution merely provides [art. 9. J 253 " that eroigratioa from thp 
^tate shall not be prohibited." 3 2Jall(is*8 Laios of Peniu p. xxii. 

The question, " whether it is lawful for a citizen to expatriate himself," has been 
brought several times, and in various shapes, before tlie Supreme Court of the United 
States. It was made a point, incidentally, in the case of Talbot v. Jansen, mentioned 
above, [p. 136] In that case, it appeared to be the opinion of the court, that expatria- 
tion is lawful, provided it is effected at . such time, in such manner, and .under such 
circumstances as not to endanger the peace pr safety of the United States. " The 
pause of removal,'* said judgp Patterson, "must be lawful, otherwise, the emigrant 
acts contEary to his duty, an3 is justly charged with a crime. Can that emigration be 
legal und justifiable, which commits or endangers the neutrality, peace, or safety of 
the nation of which the emigrant is a member?** 3 JDallas^^ Reports, 153.-^" That a 
man,*' said jud^e Iz'edell, " ought not to be a slave; that he should not be confined 
against his will to a particular spot, because he happened to draw his first breath upon 
it; that he should not be compelled to continue in a society to which he is accidentally 
, attached, when he can better his situation elsewhere; much less where he must starve 
in one country, and may live comfortably in another; are positions which I h(J!d as 
strongly as any man, and they are such as most nations of the world appear clearly to 
recognise. The only difference of opinion is, as to the proper manner of exercising 
^his right." Ibid, 162- Judge Cushing concurred in the general principle, that expatri'* 
«ition is lawful, and approved of the doptrine laid 4own on this f ubject by Qeinecciuj^ 
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iogiutn, because a sense of propri- 
ety and the spirit of patriotism hap- 
pen exactly to coincide. We will 
now briefly notice such demerits as 
appeared in the retrospect. There are 
in the book itfelf some assertions, to 
which we cannot subscribe; but as 
their authority is imposing, and to 
contradict them would have opened 
too long a discussion, they were not 
noticed. But with the translation we 
may bo more free. In the first place 
then we will observe that though 
fidelity is indispensable, we would 
have been better pleased if in this 
instance it had been less adhered to, 
because Mr. Duponceaii has great 
funds of his own, and need not 
have feared to draw on them. We 
trust that the reception of this work 
will be such as to induce him to fa- 
vour us with others of the same 
character. And if a future opportu- 
nity should offer for improving this, 
we respectfully suggest that it might 
be done, by not only, as he almost 
apologises for doing, shortening 
Bynkerhoek's Ciceronian periods; 
dividing his paragraphs; and ad- 
justing his phrases to our idiom; 
but, provided he preserve the spirit 



of the Original* by , enlarging *hi« 
notes, and indulging himself in any 
such transposition or phraseology, as 
will make the style and even th© 
work his own. 

• In the 4th chapter the Latin word 
mores is givem by the English word 
manners; a meaning, which howe- 
ver it may sometimes ' be proper, 
does not belong to it in this place. 
Bynkershoek's expressionis « in ipso 
Belgio Fcederato leges mareaquevQ* 
pugnare, abunde persuadebufit, quse- 
hoc et sequent! capite proxime di» 
centur," which is thus translated by' 
Mr. Duponceau, « what I shall say 
in this and the next chapter will- 
abundantly prove that this cu?^tom is^ 
i-epugnant to the laws and manners 
of the United Provinces." In the 
beginning of the 5th chapter « mo^ 
tidus gentium obsolevisse" is again 
translated " have , become obsolete 
by the gradual change of manners.** 
In both these instances the English 
term should be usage or firactice. 
The Latin root mos^ and the French 
word maurs branch, in English, into 
two distinct terms, morals and ;nan- 
ners^ perfectly distinguishable in 
our acceptation. In the beginning of 



Mem. Jur. JVaf. et Gent. I. 2. c. 10. » " But,'* said he, " the act of expatriation should 
be bond fide, and manifested at least by the emigrant's actual removal, with his family 
and effects, into another country.** Rid. 169. In the case then before the court, nor 
such removal had taken place. 

In that of Murray u The Charming Betsey, it was decided, that a citizen of the 
United States who has bumdjide expatriated himself, is to be considered as an aHen for 
commercial purposes. One Shattuck, a natural bom citizen of the United States, had, 
for many years, resided with his family, and had been naturalized in the Danish, 
inland of St. Thomas. It was objected to him, that he had traded from that island with 
the French colonies, in iraud of an act of congress, by which all trade wis interdicted 
to the citizens of the United States, with the dominions of Prance. But the court wero 
of opinion, " that an American citizen may acquire, in a foreign country, the commer- 
cial privileges attached to his domicile, and be exempted from the operation of the 
general prohibitory laws of his native country." The court did not, however, deter- 
mine, whether a citizen of the United States can devest himself absolutely of that 
character, otherwise than in such manner as may be prescribed by our o:fpn laws, nor 
"Whether his expatriation would be sufficient to rescue him from* punishment, for « 
crime committed against the United States. 2 Cranch's Reports, 120. 
* And lastly, in the case of M*Ilvaine v. Cox's lessee, it was determined that a citizen 
of New Jersey, who had gone over to the enemy during the revolutionary war, and 
had, since that time, remained in England, enjoying the privileges of a British subject, 
had not ceased to be a citizen of New Jersey, and was entitled to claim lands by 
descent, in that state, because several laws had been made by its legislature, some 
before and others after his emigration, by which emigrants of that description were 
declared to h^ fugitive citizens and traitors, punishable as such, but were not consider- 
ed as cUsm, Crunch*^ Meports^ ToL u, p«^0. vol. iv. p. 209. T. 
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the 8^ chapter *< ^mmfn rem^ » 
translated ^^^ivkereufiorij*''-^^ concern'' 
ing' Hi^hich** "sff' suggest as prefera- 
ble, lyrthe 8th chapter ^'crf^c/z rf^ 
crimintbus" is traiislated ^ criminat 
edict;** an expression, which excites ■ 
an ambiguous idea, and for which 
might be substitute ^rtw^ edicts or 
edrctcancerning crimes, 
' But upon the whole the transla- 
tion, though somewhkt too precise^ 
i^ very correct—^the style as flowing 
md easy-, as a jurisprudential style 
'^rell cari be,' and the entii^e execution ^ 
cjff the performance such as to com- 
niand full approbation. We strong- 
ly reccwnmend every man who has" 
vtiii Ijee, as soon as possible to 
reed Duponceau. To such as have 



read neither; to the statesman and' 
the politician, the lawyer and the 
jurist, the merchant and the nian of 
leisure, we recommend this work, ^ 
as containing, in a convenient space,'*^ 
niore useful knowledge of the laws , 
of war and peace, that ife to say of 
the laws of nations— a -more satis- 
factory exposition of those principles, 
wliich however for the moment dri- 
ven out of view, must reappear, 
grow with the growth -of reason^ 
and good sense, and particularljr 
strengthen with the strength of' the'. 
United States of America, certainly; 
than any other in the English la^-* ' 
guagcj and probably in any language*' 
whatever. 
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. TROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Retnarks en the System of Education in Pubiick Schools, 8vo. London, 1809. 



. THERE is a set of well' dressed,. 
ti^rosperQUs gentlemen, who assem- 
ble daily ^t Mr. Hatchard's shop; 
clean, civil personages; well in with 
the people in power; delighted with 
every existing institution; and al- 
most with ., every, existing circun>- 
Mancci. Qfidf j&very now and then, 
<ine of these personages -vy^-itei^ a lit- 
tle book; aod the rest praise that 
little boc^» expecting to be praised,. 
k\ their turn,, for tiieir: own little 
book%i aiid, of these little , books, 
thus >Y,ritt^n by. these clean, civil 
personage^a, so expecting tp be prai- 
sed,: the pampbJ^etbeiWe vis app«^*s 
tti^beai>e. .-. ; 

The subject of it is the. advj^- 
i^ge of pubiick schoolsVand tlie au- 
thor, very creditably to himselii ri- 
dicules ihe*absurd cl(i*XK>ur, first set 
on foot by Dr, Reiinel, of the irrer' 
l%tou8 tendcftcy of piiblick schools. 
He then proceeds to- a». investiga- 
tion of the effects which pubiick 
sch(X5ls may produce upon the moral 
character; and her^e the subject be« 
comes more di£hcult, and the pam- 
phlet worse. 



In arguing any . large or geni^^t 
question, it is of infinite, importaoctt: 
to attend to the first feelings which; 
the mention of the topick has a ten-* 
dency U> excite; and the name of a*. 
pubiick school brmgs adiith itiname* 
diate{y U^e i4ea of briliiai^iticla^icaL 
attalnniejit^. Bttt> upon the iibpor^j 
tance of .these, studiea».wt ,ai« .wjt. 
now offering %By f^pinmi* The onlyj 
points for conaideration are,.whethei3> 
boys are put in the way of becoming^ 
good and .wise men by/thesa schools;, 
and whether they actually gatheri' 
there, tho&e aj^taiujcnents . which it 
pleases n^ankind, igr thetin^ being*} 
to consider as valuable, and to de*f 
coi ate by the imme of learnings t 

By a pubiick school, we mean an- 
^ndowed place of education, of old 
standing, to which the sons of gen^:. 
tlenten resort, in considerable .nuiii«', 
bers, and where .they coijtiMue tmt 
reside, from eight or naie, to eigh*; 
teen \years of age." We do not give' 
this as adefiniti<Hi which would h»ve 
satisfied Porphyry or Duj^is-Bcoiua^ 
but a^^ne suihcientty^ a^umte for. 
our purpose. The characteriatick £6a-> 
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-mrm 9^ tk^m sterols iiii|»i|beir mA" 

>^uity, ti|e ni|mb^r9> i^4 the ig^s g£ 

^remUp, thsj^ Wf$ h?LVQ not the i»iight* 
«st intentiqp pf iai^QUating omy thing 
tot the ^Us|>ftrag^ipe»i; of ihp present 
di^cipliQp or present ml^v% of tbei^ 

.{schoQ)s» W comj^ci with oth^r 
timetis jsai4.oth^rip^n. W^ jiav^ ;i¥> 

-rcjtson wjiat^vej to doubf ths^ ^hcy 
ftti? a»ably g^^yerped ^tthi*,.^ tb?(y 

' havp been ^t s^^y pi'epedlng period. 

- Wh^l^VQi: obj^ctiofia we |i|a,y . ha^e 

•to th^se institutions, th^yajre t;o 
iaxLli^f pot 4^peo4^g UPW phese^t 

. ffdministi^atippy hdi upoft origiii«i 
f^oii^trucuon. 

^ At ^ pt)bUck schoc^ (for 9uch is the 
system established by i^^memoml 
^ustoifi) j^v^ry boy is alternaU^y ty^ 
rfin( aj»id 4»laYe. The power whiph 
the oider part of thes^.pommunities 
^xerpises over the youogpr, is es- 
«Q0d«)g)y gJRe^tj v^ry difficult to be 
^ontrollpd) i^nd apcompanied, not 
unifreqii^iitly) with cruelty and ca- 
ptiee«r U is the common law of the 
plueej thai th(p yoilng shotild be im- 
p^mly 4»bedient t0 the elder boys; 
tiad thi9 d^eda^mee resembles more 
tbe sfibindssion of a slave to his mas- 
ter) or of a sailor to h|s captain, 
tMab tiie common and natural defer- 
pnce which would alwsys be shovfn 
by QDe boy to another j|k few years 
€^4sr'thlai himself. NoW) this sys« 
idim wie caraiot help considering as 
AB evi}) because it inflicts open boys, 
for 4wp or three <y6^rs of their lives, 

' maay panful hardships, and mueh 
i^pljea9atic semtude. These suffer- 
ing nsight, perhaps, be of ^|0|ne use 
in m^tary schools; but, to. give to 
fi. boy the hftbit of eyidurimg -priv^- 
tlcHis tGL/iifhich h« will i>eyer again 
be called upon to submit, to iiiure 
btm to piMUft which he wiU never 
i^ain feel, and to subject him to the 
prKvatioii of eona^orts, with which he 
will always in future abound, is 
surely not a very us^^l and valuable 
severity in education^ It is not the 
life in miniature '^hlch bo is t<^ie$id 
Vai», V. c 



]lMi«!i^ect 901! does it heiiff<«ui^jMf^ 
tioa.tA i(^ Us will nevet sgain be 
Stumippctf^ to |o, much iiisolence and 
Otkpiioei p»r»mv» in all huaian pro- 
bAbilityi oaUed upon to make so 
mmy. sacrifices. The. servile obedi- 
eiicewhicli itteach»a» tnigbtbeuse* 
fu) toifi menial domkestickf.or the hn- 
bits of j&nierpiisie which U.encon- 
I'S^s, |»roye of. importimce to a 
uliUtary partisan; but we cailnot see 
wb%t IjNSacing ii baa upon the calm« 
regular^ pivU life, which the sooapC 
gfiiiiiemenf destined to opulent idle- 
ness, or U> any. of the three Jei^med 
professions, are destini^d to lead* 
Such a system oiakos many boys 
very misemble; and . produce^ those 
bad effects upon the t/&Q>per and dis- 
^sitioQ, which unjust suffering al- 

«.WAys«does produce; but what good it 
does we are much at a loss to conceive. 

. Reasonable obedience is extremely 
useful in forming the disposition. 
Submission to tyiwiny li^rs the foun- 
dation of hatred, suspicion, cunning, 
and a variety of odious pas^ons. 
We are convinced that those young 
people will turn but to be the best 
m^n, who have been guarded most 
effectually, in their childhood, from 
every species of useless vexation^ 
and experienced, in the greatest de- 
greof the blessings vf *> wise and 
-rational indulgence. But even if 
these effects upon future character 
are not produced, sti|l$ four ot fiye 
years in childhood mftke a very am- 
siderable period of human exist- 
ence; and it is by no means a tri- 
fling consideration whether they are 
passed, happily^ or unhappily. The 
wretchedness of school tyranny Is 
trifling enough to a man who only 
contemplates it, in ease of body and 
trancfuillity of mind, through the 
medium of twenty intervening yeans; 
but it is quite as real, and quite as 
acute, while it lasts, ^s any of the 
sufferings ef mature life: and the 
utility of these suffei*ings, or the 
price p^d in oompensation for them, 
should b^ cleaHy made out to a cob* 
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tcbmious imrcn^ before he contenift 

%o expose bis chiidreiv to thtnu • 

This. «7filem al9Q ' give3* to* the el** 
der boys an absurd and pemicioas 
• crptmoiv of tbeir ewn import|Mi6e> 
wbiqh is oiten with difficulty effaeed 
by a opitfid^mable commerce wi|h 
tbie world.* Tha Aeiuif of ^a pobUok 

- school is gei^erally a very c<H)ceited 
young maof utteriy ignorant < of hia 
own (timensions, and losiQg-aU that 
babit'of conciliation towards others^ 
and,thait a|>3uety for self in^vove" 
ineuty which result from, the namral 
modesty ot' youth. J^of is. this con- 
eeiit very, easily and speedily goltfsn 
rid of. We have seen (if we nustake 
n^t) fwblick school importance ^last- 
ui^^^tbrcAiKh ^e half of after life» 
strutting in lawus swelling in eap« 
TninCf and displaying itiself^ both 

-4ridic^usly and offensively) in the 
hftunts* aiMi business ^ bearded 
men. .... 

There is a. manliness in the ath- 
letick ej^ercises of pubUck schoolS) 
which is as seductive to -the imagi- 
nation as it is utterly unimportant in 
itseli Of what importanre is it in 
after life,. whether a boy jcan p}af 
well or ill at cricketfor jTOw a bot^t 
with the skill and |>recis^^ of a WA** 
terman? If our yocm^- U^^ds and 
lisquires ^ese Ifereafter to^ wresile 
together in pubiickf o^ the gentle- 
men of the bar tQ_.eKhibit Ol^pick 
•games in HUaiy. term^-tbe glory at- 
tached to these exercises of publiqk 
schools would be ration^ aiid impor- 
tant. But of what use is the body of 
an eiiiiletey when we have good Uiws 

- over our heads, or when a pistol} 
' a poaytchaise, or a. porter^ can be 

hired ^ A few shillings ?. A. gentle- 
man ^oes nothing but ride or waiki 
and yet such a ridiculoas^ stress is 
laid upon the manliness of the exer- 
cises customary at publick schoolsi 
exercises in which the greatest 
blockheads commonly excel the 
most) as often render habits of idle- 
ness inveterate^ and often^lead to 
foolish expense and dissipation at a 
more advanced period of life. 



Oneof^tbe supposed ^advaBliceM 
of a publick school, is the ^^eater 
knowledge of the world whkh » bof 
is cdMidered to derive fin>m tbose 
situflitions; but if, by a knowledge 
of the world, is meant a knowledge 
of the forais and manners which are 
found to- be the most pleasing and 
useful in the werM, a. bey frem a 
publick sebeol is almost always ex» 
tremely deficient in t^ese fiarticu* 
laro; aod bis sister^ who has remaia* 
ed at home at the iq>ren strings of 
her motlien^ is very mach his sMpe^ 
riourin-.the seienco' of mamiers. Ift 
is probal^y true, that a boy :at a pubf» 
lick school has made more^ obserra^t 
tion&on human character^ because 
he has bad mere opportmudcfi ot 
dbservingf than ha^e been enjoyed 
by young ' persona educated eitbef 
at home or. at private schools; but 
thia little adwnce gained at o pub* 
lick school* is so seosi overtaken at 
Golfte^e or in the worldy that, to have 
made hy is of the least possible con«^ 
sequence^ and utterly undeserving 
of any risk incurred in the aoquii6« 
tion. Jb it any injury to a man of 
thirty or thirty *^&ve years of age;, te 
a learned serjeant or a* venerable 
dean> that at eighteen they did nol 
know so mueh of the world as some 
other boys of the same standing^ I 
T^ey have probably escaped the 
arrogant character so often attend* 
ant upon this trifling superiori^ nol* 
is there much chance that they have 
ever fallen into the common and 
youthful erreur of mistdung a ^m* 
mature initiation into viee, .for si 
knowledge of the ways of mankinds 
fmd) in addition to these salutary 
exem|>tionS| a winter in London 
brings it all to a level; and oilers to 
every novice the advantages which 
are supposed to be- derived from 
this precocity of conftdence and po- 
lish. 

According to the general preju- 
dice in favour of iHiblicic schools, it 
would be thought quite as absurd 
and superfluous to enumerate the 
illustrious characters who have been 
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bted lit cmr'ttame-i^ftt-semitittries. on Tn6rals- arid tneiat>hy8!ck9, it was 

of this desci^tion, a« k wXHlId he not tli«' system of publkk schools ' 

tck desoasifupdi^the iltustrk^us'i^ilb^ whi€?i#t>rtKi4ieed>Baeoit| Shalt^bury, 

fsM^ters who hare passed in tiiiid'OHI Hob^s, Berkley; Butler^ Hume, 

of LfOn^» ov^r ^uo cb»ee gvcttl HafHe^s or Do^ld' Stewart. The 

brid^es^ Almost erery conspiettoiis ^t^^s^^est ^eov^rers in chymistrjr 

person i^stippoftoA tO' have been' ^iSi'' Mv^ ncyt hetm ^brotlght op at ptibliclc 

4b«edat pablick'sebnitsy and i^mm sohoots; w^nl«ah &r.-Prt6st!y, Dr. 

are 'scarcely any means (as it is itnah Bhick, attd Mr. Davy. 7h« bnff Eh^ 

pxted)4i§m^kimg'^m ftctital oompa* glklifneti 'wh^ have evineed a tt^ 



rmooip and yet, great as tho rag^ is; markable genius,^ 4n modii^ ^mes, 

and . taig^rhas' l^eeii^ lor publidK for the art of ^^r; the deke'oTM&Ho 

tohootS) it it r»f remarluMe, < t\m, h^^omf^f lord Peterhoteu^, ^eAeral ' 

thesmost eiBHiani: tneti in et^ery art Welfif^ and lord ^ll?e,' Were kll' 

and 'seifi^ioe bm^e^ n&t heew edaoaited tnaltted in- prftate s^oolsr So were 

ill ppbUftkfBciioote; and tltts i» true^ lord' Colke, sir Matthew^ ^ale, an\i 

.eren'-if^ we incittde, ia^thetei^m of Iord*ehanc6Ubr Hafd^Hck, and chief 

pobfoki schools, not onif. Eton, Win^ justice Hbh, aihong ^e tawyere. So 

tkesteiv and iWe^txmnsterf but the also, amon^ statiesHien^ were lord 

Dhartftv-house, St Paul's actiool^ Bvrleigh^ Waldng^hanh, tlie^e^rt of' 

Merchdft^ Taj^ors^^e^yt^aad' eve« SlrK(rord^Thudoe;Oroniwell,Halnp« 

ty sGhoeiin-Etif^aiHi, atail ceiiiio<^ den, lord Clarendon, $i^ Walter 

ednpMi. the plan of the <thtt<ee first; Rah^^, Sydftey, -Rusaelr sir W* 

She '^reae soteels of Scotland we Temple, lord Somers, Burke, She* 

detnot'caU puWok sebools; beeaase^ ridanv Pitt. In addition to thi| 

In 4;hesey the wxtare of<^domeattck list^ we must net- forf^et the names 

life ^ives-tor them a widely different of such eminent scholars and meh 

eiiaraoter* < Spenser, Pope, ^ak* of letters, as Cudwerth,' Chilifh*g«. 

apeaoe, Bullep^ Bocbesier^ Sprtftl^ wotth, TilI6tson| arehMsKop ixn^j 

F^neii,€kLnh, Confreve^GaysSwifty Seklen, Conyers, Middlifeton, Bent^ 

UhomsxKi, ' Shoratone^ Akenside, ley^ sir* Thomas Moorei cardiniil , 

f^ldismifehv ;S«imid Johnson, Beau* Wolsey, bishops Sherlock ai^d Wil* 

jiiont 'and : Fletcher, Ben* Johnso!*^ kilts, Jeremy Taylot^j^IstocHb6kefi 

8^ Philip &d»ey, Sarage, Arbuth* biAhops Ui^hers' StiHih^ea atid SpeT^ 

not, and Barna, among the poets, man, Dt*/ Samuel 'Clafl:, bishop 

were Aot educated^ in the > system ^ Kbaidley dnd -Dr^ lArdner. Ncfr must 

Baglish BGhqc^s. ; Sir Isaac Newtbn^ il be forgotten, Iti this* examihdtibn, 

Maclaudn, Wallisy Hamstead, Saun*> that none of ttie ctmspfbirou^ wi^iters 

ierson^ .Simpsony and Napier, 4roong t(p&n •pvtb^ick ' ' ecohomf v^hidh this 

men of science^ were not- educated country has- as yeif pifoduced, Ikve 

in publiek schools* The diree best b^ttu todUg^tt up in publiok^^cliMol^. 

Instoriaas ti>at the English language If it bo'ui'ged th^t publlck schobls 

J^.> produced. Clarendon^ ifiuine^ kstve bniy" assumed- tH/^ir preibnt 

and R^bestson^ were not edfkcated clMirac^ef^ WitMn this hi^t eei^r^, or 

ai puhdick scl»eols. -PuUiek scJioolA hslf x^i^ifr^, and that whutkH new 

have done little: in ^ Englajr^ for the ealled^^plibfiek schooils, fyiaikook, foe« 

fine sifta^ as in the essamples :Qf Intgo fbl*e tK& period, of the nature 'of pri* 

J^ds^ Vanburghr Reynolds^ Qatns* vkte' sbhoois^ ~ the^e\ must ^ then be 

borough, Garrick, &c. The grisat Added ^t6 ottrlig^s, the nahies of MH- 

medieak. writers * and di$coyerers in tbii, Dtydeto, Addisbn,^ci kc. and it 

Great 'Britain^ Harvey^ Oheseldei^ wiH ioikiw/^hatt^ En^ifth haTe 

Uantser, Jeaner, Meade, Brown and done^akno^ dll'^lmt tfi^ey liave done 

Oullen, were not educated at ptib^ ki'thearts and sciences; without the 

liek .schools* tOf t^ igpefti: wfiierd aid of that-'systemi oPcdiicati^ to 
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t«cihed. ^Ajx}]^ »« ,1^is;<citltal(^UjB fit is. lefi to ferm his own characteRi if 

G^brftted tmBm» tArtsidf iSf it^ivouU liiv jofrerof toAwMsc^ ' sn^vif esr dns 

W i&«a^.to,4oub!je it;/f etf as k^stendA a^v^Mi trial, -^ in general, caiprie« 

it$ it iobmitflfy ifiiflDtiaait toosl!«m itet blKb vfsqr^' &>! UKi^ ufyrn tbe aame 

g^at eminence mar be attauied .4i^ i^&miple^ « sava^^ vho ^rowa up 

ailf iinfi:o£ bmey wkboni^e^dd of toi 9w&bo»d, - 19;,; ki gtoeisal) wei| 

]Xiildiel»iSete^s*.^S0iii&iilof« atriliii^ made^ andt fcee^^ ivom ail bodily de^ 

infereiiiCQ^^inilgh^^peirhap^^l^eodniwfi fmm; mm bocaune itie.'sev«ritiea of 

from it;f b«ttt Mfe : /ccmtent': <w«Bei5r«B av^ a jstat&>8t« finvoumble' to.«aiiR.ai 

ivii^:tliQx4mpiia factor . r ; ; r. life, but bedansft i^lsyare aoimoeb 

Xbe moalitR^ortanl p<^«lM«i^ruii tbt^jMnerfievlbai^fiOKebiitlHe si9i>ng- 

llkec£»stiOttittn:<)f a^puMidi ticbocd «H oa* anmve theai^ A few bo^ 

i« itS'jivinibersi nfbkb .are jo gveat, ave incofrig^lir icHe^^Hid ar few in4 

tbal; a eldae in^c^Btkyn of ^d iJiasHBr c^Mrr^ihly eager fo^ InMMedp^; - but 

iate(tbe^at«di}ea:afidt:OQdu«ti>l;eaoh the rgi^cwt mttssare in aslatec^doiilH 

ilMtfyidU^ ia ic^e inipe8»ble, -We aftd . fiueioatian; isad itef eoiae t^ 

Wittibe alkowdd te^cmblti wbetiier aehoal, Imr^tbAegcfffiesa purpoten^l 

^k a» an'aagement is favourable of benig 1^ to tbftin^l«es.(frxrtbi^ 

either to lileratureior morals. eouldto done anf ^J^re) bat tHac 

- JUpon.tbis ^rstem^ a; boy is hsk tbesr wsi^rii^tim^s-^iibd jM>^«»i9i?^ 

ld9f>08t entiiiely :,t» i^mself, to iifei^ fiea ahouidr bei^eeidedrby^ the ioieiy 

fkm8s,U90fii bi&.dwa rmin^ oAvweil Teit^niei^a«!na«feejri''lQ a fOdrest* or 

jfmh^cmhMe diaisM adyanugea of public^ ^cbool for oaks atid eiili% 

lEi)Owledse»:«ftd to withstand, ir&im tbertreea are lelbt(>4^hiimse}v»s| tb^ 

U&iOWiiiiioatQ4'esoIwbiotit4;he#ir«Mf- strongi ptois* live)y>jn)d the we^iL 

^pim and-tbe? seductiom of idleness ones* die. The towerkig oak tiv^ 

A^6tm ohacaoiier suravas this \xtsaft refbains ia admired; ^ the sapUfiigf 

jQ^giecu '4iikI vecy exalted talenits tblu periab reund it art Cjoi^t in^tiie 

ioaay someiifisies Hsmedy^t by subse*- jlnfiiea^dforgotienv BHt it ia tiq^ 

f^nt dliig^iiee*} But scbodb are net sJifttety, tOAthev^yegetable struggle dT 

madi^ for a few youtba of preemi^ a>.f<»^ti or tlte hasty ifla^oe of a 

nent fal'en^. iand^ zatrdti g . cbarafetm^ f#feftei<« ttat a botsmst' wo^ld eotnr 

siiebpriaesjcfiDyiof poursfi^ be drawtn ntbrja lavicraHte ptant. He %<^U 

b^t by a very few i parents. The beet nsiiira^ly aeek lor it a :muad#a iof 

afihoieil is thittbiUKhicb isibest aodem^ leas tMeaHM^d, and: a cuHiivalet^ whose 

.modated^ to?the .^gre tf teei . variety^ of Uniited ^ oo6upati<nis would enable 

c|iaraQte«$i>ittyi wkbhieKabraeea ^le hm to gii^to it^a^reasitfiableT share 

greatest number of casea« .lii caanut -o^ liis ciaie and attentiai). The Ve«y 

be tbe fionaiii'^objeot^iedfioaiiaii to i»eanie^vof educatioii i»eems 'te* «hi 

render. Ihe, spkoidid mOfft^ispieDdidy ^. be^. that the cM should teaefa 

agiA tf^ Im^ :car« tipbn, tbesei ^wbb tb« yoiing,. and the wise direct the 

WQuld4||pioiebjthiivfi^wtthoittaiiycare w.e«^i th«t.a man who profes^^s t» 

atail. -AjfaAKok; ii€lii!Pi> does^nbis 4iistl-«»Gt,> should get amon^bi^pm- 

elfeptti%llyf but'U>.conil»iHi)y Ici^^^ pils^-^tudy their chslraeters; gain 

the idlt fil«l08l es^tdle^ ivadtiH^didi thekaffeiitioiis) and form their incil^ 

idmosft at dull) as k fiorund' tbfan. ;lt ne^ons and 'aversions, in ia p^blick 
disdains the ibedipua ^«ltiyi|lion. of M^booly the nujmbers render this im« 

those Qdiddiblg rtiiH«il%y.of: wbiab ppsliM^ it is iiapossible thaft 8ui&- 

09ly tbeigreattlnaAiiof buniMb beings oeiH time should be found for this 

are poasesaedi Wbfs»«. stf^cudg dk" usef^ and affectioliate interference, 

siife of ijoproyieinent e^Mstfti ,it is Jftoys^ th^t«fore, are lefttotheiifovm 

encourdged) btttno.meanaare tsken crc^ conceptions^ and informed 

t0.mq^ it* A iK»f is iM»t ill aiaoB^ pix^ensitle^;. 1^ ihii neglect <a 
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Oitied ft iipMliM'mid'%i»ial]r eduetd b«f&hs('ili4ir ^mtty ifttb the «i^M; 

tion. ' ^ V) . ;>{ ^<qt oftfi then: oDlf be toolced ^^pm 

in by Ikr tho^etneit imi^teh'iif ai eWliroCi the greMi^si mag«rit«Nl^ 

cki^t^ ^e e^not ihihii ' jniilMt hbwewit ihey may bt 4utnctioAed t^ 

4ielKiiDls*^miQtabl0 «o i^et GfiittiTartMl lofinioii^ ^or i<e2ide#Ml fittnilxAr t^' iti 

i»f kfMM^edge^ ^«4 ^i^^tMive crquiitlf by habit. . . . i 

l«itm|^: -d^tei if tiity .htr>scM«0 tbii Tkett^ftl aflul^siientilil pan ^«i« 

ctiltWatio^ of' lAditiisv? thtfugh^^m tebdolf ssthe^ttMsteri 4»^ at^a^fM^ 

bdnf)1ftf ^^t^-iifyein^kiapohit^theiiMiil ikk'9ch6olr tio b^^ w; tat i6ta» b^at; 

6tf4k4!if^ argtiiifeiits; Iiav6« bi»a pi^ ^o^m-mrfA^^Wj xMnmeB^rynu^b ^ 

du^dd^ «t«6ir^vo6Ti ^ > '> ' ' i btm to derive afly tot^tidcvabte be^«K* 

r^'lf^ e6AMA3«)d 'b^ the -A^kmdiP «a fitvfram^ hi^xllftracteis: mantiera, and 

ptibti^k «cliodiSf that ev<)y fMa*soti^ inibfinallcnf* ft ia cefttlinty^f^ei^ 

biCdref- be ^ttmes <ta ttiah^ ^est^ie^ mmt'iSBe, |)artieilhirfy^i;6> ar^ydtirf^ 

itlM^t i^if ^tlMwnilgh a danaifi 'careur nH»ii>f i«iik,'!that Ite didukl - hav^ 

i)f dh^ipia^i^l^ ut\d"\i^ that carear i«^ lived ' amod^ bi>ys$i Jbiii« it b <Mly «b 

t^ tlfe^fnaaiis ofiaprtirate eduoatkm^ v^en they are all mofdoDaMywatelk^ 

d^fdi^red:^ tOi si -^mere adi^aneiid |9etdod ed by "some rapetioof noderstan^^kyf . 

d£ life; it will: only be b^g«m ^ith The tfioraiity of i)Dya ia^ g^Ki^rally 

gi^U¥^et9^mm9^'^»id purstied kita very imperrfect^ ^lair-maHiona &f hd^ 

i#ie)frert^ivkubi&> excess. Tita tna^ nour extremely fmatfdcen; ^and their 

thtistf, '^f G^hfsef cfiraey when evevy objeattt of a»l>itfon iireqtientiy t^i^jr 

tfiaiiKmiit be^histlwvi'niasaer; wham abvuitU The prdtyaMHty thea^ is^ thUt 

Mtf coiidtbct^dan be* no io9:)^er'i*iegH:<- the khM of dimpiiae they i^eft:^ 

Hi^d' by' %ha watchful 'Mvperinteft'- <yrer eachoiher wiU prockKie (wbe^ 

^ae tff'ahotiien but tnost be gui^ Mt ta iUelf) a g^reat 'deal t^ i^ia 

4M by his 'own iftidcretion. Emanci- ehie^ and yist this is- th^ dificiplih^ 

p^im must* comta at taat; ^nd- ^we to which ecvopy ehxid at>'a publiel^ 

Ifi^tnl^vthar th&obj^ct«o be aiitied at sn^iool is not only n^ceaaartly <^i(p«^ 

j^ that sueh^emancipatlofi should be sedy but priaoipaiiy confmed. Oa> 

^adiotl and not prem^ure. tUpon «><q6Cttq«i {we a^fain nepetti) i^ n^ 

this very invid«Kn]s pdint of the di^ to ^e interference ' of hoya- in the 

<u«^dn, we rather wish ta airuM Jbnttaciati of the character of boy§^ 

UlRmng^ any amnion. The manners thair charaoter, we are persuaded, 

^ great senools vary cenaiderabiy will be very im^etfectlfy for me4 

^m ilHIe to tima; and what may withourthair asdatsmcji^ but ^nrob^t 

have been true many years ago, ia jectiah is, to that^ralmk^st ekclu^i^a 

var^ possibly nottrue at the present agency whih^'thay e&ercisie in pub^ 

lieriod; In this instance, every pi^ -lick'schools>^ •' 

4«ntmustbe govamed by las own Albsr hanhg ssi^'so tnueh*4n ofp* 

t^bservationa' and means of inMnuii- positioKt t^the g^erkf- pre|udi6e ih 

tibn: H'theclicena^whieh prev^oila'ht :&xfour^'ptiblitk^soliadls,~iwa hOf 

^^ubllekteehoola'f s only a fair Incri^aase ^ba e^cpeuted ixor i»»jta^ what i^bicfs df 

^llHbartyy propomaaate to adi<i»- ^sdloo^iirotMiik pMti^l^ to them; 

ein^ age, and calculated lo previeitit 'ibriif piiblkk'BChGbUt '^ith all their 

ibe baxl^iili^a <>{^a imdden ti^fi^ dliadvUn^^esi^kr^ the best that can 

4ioh ' Irpiii ultelary thraldom to^: pea- ucttraliy b^ found, "^ ^^ily attaindd, 

fimt self ig^rivernttient, it Is 'certair^ ^the^ob^ecnions to them ar^ eertaitiiy 

a'good, rather Khan 'an avihi Iff oti tnada td vea»y Httle purpose. 
^ cdntrary^ tiitere ^eicists in theae W-a h«vano hesitation, however, 

placea of eaucationr a system af pr«f- in saying, tliat tliat education seems 

^mature d^shtehery, and if^hey <mly to us to be the best) which mingle 

prevent men from b^ing corrupted a domeatic^k with a school life; and * 

Hy tiie ^worli^ by "comtpting Iheiai wMeh givaa«o A yottth the advaatagt^ 
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lMJ3Mi»gof)!amaBter$raiiBd the^cnMH to&faos pupil for the world; t^at 

IflBtao cWhai^retahftfnMathesdeiety^ contaat .fiontoolk a^vev}^ila4 pre* 

q£ oth«Hpoy«f rtQgctiher iwUktbe >a£^ paiartiiNa for/ix>mpl€te jemaiicipauoiv.. 

fiiefi^iaato yigUftnee whkhjiie^iituat frarn jH ^ooatroi; that it ia Mi had . 

cxperienoe in tii« houte of hti8ip»< poUcf to expose a younf^ Btota^ oader. 

renlia: ^Bet wrhofe tthta spociea ^ the ejee of rsuperiotir. iHisckmif ito . 

^diifiatipi^.iFQaai peo«liorit)rTof etr<» - some rof thaae^ ^angea*s whicbv will, 



eometaooearpr sitoalioB) is not attam<^ 
able, we are disposed to tJsiiikt • 
^ocielf of twcsatjr Qrthirty.^>ofSf itn» 
fM the gnidaitQe <of a Ittamed; 



aasttU^him.hered&er ia^^raaiter nuBt-r 
boff. andiin gteater stseBglli;^ wi»^ 
he lias ofkly his own jroaourees^lo dfi« . 
pood ttpdn, A private eductttiooyconr 
and* above att^ of a maii of good daeted upoa these prtneiplttSt ia hat 
oaase, to be a aeioiiiaiy- the > best 'a*r. calciiIaaedtogra^fyvf^qK^klfv the. vat: 
dapted -■ for the edneafeioii of yotith.- nitfrof a parent who 19 bleiit with :% 
The-iiii0ibeGS ai^.sufiioteatto. excite- clold of stroog. character > and pteenk: . 
ft considerable degree -of emula-^ nentabiiiti^. To be<tbe.^first:scholftrf 
tiooy to giveto. a bay^aome insigl^ of an obscure master^ at aa c^SAttrel 
itiilo* the dirorakies of the htmianr pfoce^ is»no very splendid distinct., 
chajntcter, and to subject htm to the tion, nor 4oes it afford that opportu*; 
observation "and control of his su* nitytof iwhicb so manyi pa]^c»lar.axicir 
perioors. It by. no. means follows^ deaianonsvof forasang.^real connex^ 

ions ftir- their ohildnea. But. if tiieob«« 
ject be, to induce the^ young. to lover 
koowli»dge and virtue, wcv are incti* 
ned to suspect, that, ioi^ the averager 
of hum^n taksts and. ^characters^ 
these. are the situations In .wbicbr 



that a. judu:ious man should alwa^ a 
iaserfere,with his amhority and ad<» 
vice, beeause . he has alwaya the 
seieaesf he may connive at mas^- 
tbiiigs M^hich he cannot approve^ 
aiKisuffer some little^fiulores to pro* 



ceed to a cortaui extent,: which, if such tastes will be the mott effec<» 

kidulged in wider limits,^ would be tuallf fermed. . 

9tt!cmded with, irretrievable nusohie£ ^; . ^ 
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FROM THB £J>I|fBURGH REVIEW, 
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Ta 1* sing JLcfu t.ee; being the I'^'undamental Laws, and a Selection from the suppleiT 

mentary Statutes of the Penal Code of China; originally printed and published HX 

FekiOr in.y^ipJis successive Editions, under the Sanction and by the Authority of 

. t^e^^sra^ Ei^p^rours of the^TaTsing, or piH^s^nt; Dynaaty. Tmnslatedfroro the 

^ GhaieBesi and acsonjiparated • with aa . AppendiSy c^aisistini^ of autbentick Doeumcnt* 

and afew te^a^iottaVNotes^ illastralive of the Si|bj&ctof the Wotfc. By Sir George 

' Thoftins Stauiitdn, Bart. F. R. S. 4to. pp. 581. London; IdiO. ■ *> 

' THEoGhiaese have not hitiiecta 
bad very fiair play .in £tiropB» The 
first missioiBameS) frpm the natural 
propensity of all discoverers to mag* 
j>ify th^ importance of their diaiQo* 
very, gave a most exaggerated ac«< 
dmnt of their noma - and .attain^ 
^xnentsi and- then came a ^ set of i^« 
Ipaophers* urtioi irom their aatmal^ 



love of parado3c, and laudable ^. 

to depreciate that part of their ape^^ 
cies with which they are best ac« 
quaintedy eagerly took «p and Hn« 
]uioved upoa the legoids of the holy 
fathers, till they had not only exaked - 
those rentots ' Asiaticha above > al| 
European ctmip^ftitionibut had trans*: 
formed i^nm ;zxt^ « aan 4f lii|^ 
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:£lbiiylmjii8; the ereattires of pum 
te»soD and entightened bcsn^cence. 
This extr«vagafic», of courier pvo* 
inokBd an ■ oppoute extravagflaKe; 
and De Paiiw. and,0tlie»» aot ctnv^ 

. tEnted witli denying tte liitues-aiid 

. aciencea of the cShbiese) adled^e-2 
l|ually in quesdpa thaxr nninhei% 

-tiieir antiquhyt 4aid- their manual 
dexterity;, and rcpgca e n ted-them aa- 
among: the most contemptible and 
debased of: the barbariahS) to whqm 
adl bot Europe seemed to have been 
allotted in perpetuity. More moderate 

.«)drad<Hial opinions at -length sue* 
ceeded;. and, when ou^e^lbas^ en* 
teved the country in 1793, the intelo. 
Hgent mcsi who r composed it were 
as little inclined) we believe,, to ex- 
tol the.Cbinesey from childish ad- 
snirattonyor out of .witty mAlice, as 
to detract fromi their, real merits^ 

' because they appeared under an 
outlandish aspect^ or had been over- 
praised by some of their predaces* 
SOTS. The effect of this aspect, how« 
9ver^ and this overpraise, were still 
visible, we thinks in the different 
opinions of the candid and iotell]- 
gent persons to whom we have allu- 
ded. The, noble lord who was at the 
head of the mission, appears, on the 
whole, to have formed a higher es* 
timate of this singular people than 
any of the persons of his train. His 
ingenious and enlightened secretary, 

' sir George Staunton, seems to have 
wavered a good deal as to the point 

' of the scale at which he should place 
them; and Mr. Barrow, though in- 
itiitely more aceura:te and eandid 

' than' De Pauwf is evidently actuated 
by something of the same pique or 
antipathy to the formal orientals^ 
which has given so singular a colour- 

* ihg. to moat of the statements, and 
observations of. that zealous philo- 
sopher. 

While the oj^inions of the best 
informed persons were, tims at vari- 
|mce on the subject, it was particur 
|arly to be regretted, that there were 

• scarcely any documents before the 
' fttblick^from' which they could, with 



ss&tyv ftnsi>«'§«dginte]it tirUpBiiH 
scinres. -The tvansladbns exhifaittM^ 
by^ the misMonams • wcve wmnAj^ 
from Works^f faacff and these wens 
saidt'to be. so coloured and adomed 
in .their .'versions, Sis^to convey no 
yes whatever either of the taste, 
st7le,'or^diametw of the peopte;^ 
whiles the ststements nsade, as ^ 
matters. of science and g«ivermn^ntf 
were &r too general so» serve as the 
feundation oil any import»it conchii* 
sions. It is Tathev: mmarfcabie, In^ 
deed, that, notwhiMtanding tiie great 
commercial intercourse which £n« 
giand hasnpw maintuited with Chi* 
na, fbr^ more than a century^ th« 
work befcure us should have been die 
very first ever rendered Out of that 
language directly into. our own. It 
appears to us, .however,:. to. be at 
least as important in itself, as it is 
temarkahle for its rarity. ItcqnlahiS^ 
as. the title impcots, the audientiek- 
text o£ the whole penal law of Chi- 
na; and as their, peculiar system of 
jurisprudence has attached a certain 
publick punishment to .the violation 
or neglect T of almost every civil ob- 
ligation, their penal law comprises 
an incidental view of their wh^is 
system of legislation. Ndw, there 
certainly is no one document from 
which we may form a judgment of 
the character and condition of any 
nation, with so much safety as from 
the body of their lawsi w4 when 
these are presented to us, not in the 
partial abstracts of their admirers 
or detractors, but in the original 
(uiness and nakedness of their a4i- 
thentick statutes^- the Infoismatii^a. 
which they afiord:may fairiy.4)ejG!«in- 
sidcf'ed a^ ]:)aramoui^t t^ all ,^l>at can 
be derived from other sources. The 
reprosefitations .of travdyiers, even ^ 
where their fidelity, is liable to no 
impeachment, will almost alvmys 
take^ a tinge from their own imagi- 
nation or affections;. and» where en* 
thusiasm.or controversy have any 
place in the diacussion, there is .an 
end to all prospect of accuracy or 
justice* The Jaws of a peopleihow-. 



imeHeet mA ctoBafttor, an* 9Mr r-Traii.. iV^. p. t^. ^ 

vieitd ^e i«AeGliiig^(^<Mrv«r9 to whom ^i Ip s{Nite-of all tlus^ be^obaerves, that 
<^h9f ftre pt^tesiedt in. •nr «ornfir ^f ^tfus 9;ati<m ^iU be found :to posses;^ 

tbenrerld, t<i a variety of imporU^t ^^^^i^amcQ^uderable advantages, both 
^ !G<Miel«ai0ns that did n»l occttr>t«> the in a moral and political view» wbii^ 
.individual by,wtemtb»)r «are C44- -nre iiat to be texaptl|r^raikle4 m 

tet^ed. In such a vorkt ^^ legiaia- ^i^ny Eupopean society:. Theae he ^« 
'«or inavitablf poiolia bo^h bunaolf .erab^, in & very, brief and ^hiloao- 
tand tbfi people for whom he legia- ^^^hkal eoumeratipn,. . . ^ 
whites; and, at nothing hero depciids ^ j, . ^ •' * , , rt 

.upon the cotouria^^ of style or om^. . -r" to tW system of caHyand^ii^. 

.Xt, nothing i;£rtof^ntentional ^^^^^:^-^4'^^^ 

.labricaUan in the translator, om ducc to the imsfort»i>e <rf a reduiKismt 

-prevent us £rom forming a correct BopulMions to the- Mi^?f4 seganl th&t4a 

notion of the originai In the ca«e habUiitaiy p*id to. the tie^ of kWdred;, io 

'before us, however, we have not the sobnety, industry, and ev^n Intelp- 

.mW^ery reason to believe that the gence of the lower fjwses; to thfe alnwjt 

' 1 ^ ^ • r *.! ' ^4. ^^A «x^ total absence of feudal rtghts and prm- 

tranalatwm » perfectly juat and ac- ^'^ ^ ^^^ ,^ dirttfhutlon of Umd. 
:feume, but *think* we can disppver, ed property; fo the tuil«r»l imjspaei^y 

• sn the translator, such candour and md ii^spot ttion o£ th« goversment aiSd 
' #ookkesa cif judgmeitty as would en- . people to an indulgence in ^mbitxouii pro- 
. title him to be trusted in a matter of jecu and foreign liopquesU; and laitly,'to 

' Sir George atauMon, in &n mtro- preheniive, uniform, and sttked to tite 

' ductMMi of conMdtonMe tength, btit genitn ofthe people for ^cbom it to de- 

-which ks clearnea», modesty, JAd signed, peih«jp»oC»ny_th*t ever existe^" 

' Ititcllif cnce, imide «» wi«h longer, —Trum. PrtfoM, p. xL 

• has pi-esented vis with an interesting ^^ . _ „ u »« u. <.k:^v. ;♦ m. 

■ lAetch of the general character of Upon the whole, he thinks it f^- 
' the Chinese institution., and endea- soii^ble to conclude. *»>«» ^. Phrio«». 

vonred, though with a wsiWe lean- P^er who shoujd ^P'^^X t^«,?««P> 

- iHg in their &vo«ry to mediate be- ^"''^*'"^'?^'*"^^*"^^i^t ^^2^" 

• t/eto those w*K, h«i exaggerated g«nce, would P^baW? ^rri « sorte- 

their pretensions, and those who ^'^P^'^TPf T^*, ^^f ^! ^ 
had teisnteffeBded atthe diw^ppoint- justly reprobated and lamented^Mid 

Hr<^eS, ffJhrCSS nel, that a . considerable pronorti^ 

■ ideas Which had been diff«wd by f *^« «P>"«"» "^«f ^! v.,S.^: 
; the writings of «nne of the toissio' ^."^""f ^y Chinese and Europc^s 

- haiies, were fcr, indeed, f««n being of each other, was to be imputed 

^ realin^d by an a«^al ikspectioa of «^t»^f *« P^J"^*"' °'i° Tn?.^; 
the ChiBese. '"''"<»"5 and that, i^pon the whole, it 

was not allowable to arrogate, qa 

p«wei*ed to be ^tive i» thaw p«m. ^i^"**^ «J; Physical supenonty*— 

ki winch «^eha¥«, in Kut*ope,reGentlY made Trans. Fref, '^, v%, 
Uie greatest progress, and to which we Though we approve very much of 

are therefore proportionately partial. Their the spirit of these obseTvationSj ive 

virtues were found to consist more in cc- cannot yet persuade ourselves > to 

• femonial observances, thafi in moral du- acquiesce in the equation with which 
Has; mofemprof«ssioii^ than tapraettee; -^ ^^♦.^i..^^ vl^ ;r q;.. n^,:^* 

. and their vice^ when graced and disco- ^hey conclude. Yet if Sir George 
ip«n^,iipQiioc<^asi<)i» where they were tlie Staunton s statements afe to be i** 
\^ e^eote,<}, seemed |q 4ei>erre a lied 0% and eveiy thing about lh«p 
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entitlef them ta the highest autho- -which' the risMteria left to*#iid from 

rity; the intellectual condition of the th^ir inttinsick qiialiiies, it is easf to 

•Chiiiese must be a subject of more conceive how infinitely laborious the 

curious mvestigation thtn the best task mtist be, of decyphennj^ their 

of our recent accounts would lead us -more elaborate and omanientai ccxm* 

'to beliere. posifions. We learn, accot^ingly) 

^ The elements of literature, by from sir George Scaxmtons that one 

which we su^Mnteis meant tiie^rt if of the missionaries, who was moat 

reading the ek^estand most shnple thoroughly acquainted with .the ian- 

xharacters, are almost cmiversally guage, and was highly distinguished 

^Uffii3ed,an\p«g (h^ natives; and this amon^ the Chinese themselves for 

^Accomplishment is fostered and re- proficiency in their literature, de» 

'ivarded^ by «ii> iofinitje mulUtude of clared, that he should never hate 

^^blioadoo% upon alL subjects but been able to fead or translate a ce- 

^those ccmneisted'' with the govern* iebrated, imperial poem, which he 

^Vinent of the cotmtry, and particu- entitles ^ JEloge De Moug'dcn^" w^^ 

;,lariy itt the <}^partments of poetry out referring, occasionally., to a prte- 

. ,«nd the Ikik* Icttrea^ These works vious translation of it into the km- 



multipftifidhya clumsy species of guage of thc{ Manchoo Tartars. 

\pi4Qiaig, 'whaoh has -been practised * The elementary books of the iawsi 

^ among them- for time immemorial; however, the translator assures us, 

^^and every cpniiidemble'city contains are composed in a much simpler 

X various bocdcfseUers' shops, where a style; and, being inteiKled for the 

jgl^at varie^r ^of pnblications may perusal of the whole body of the peo- 

' idwaya be«p^AehMed# pie, consist, almost entirely, of the 

^ - The entreme difficulty of the writ- easiest and most simple characters. 

""tieiT'languageb acknowledged by This circumstance, joined to their 

air George Stsmiitonf «nd, uilfortu- great importance in illustrating the 

^nately, thjui difficulty increases pretty character and condidon of the peo* 

^nearly in the same proportion with pie, recommended them, in a pecu- 

the merit of their works of poetry liar manner, as a subject for trans- 

and eloquence. In compositions lation, and as calculated to afford a 

.^^whicb >have nothing to do with tafe and aattafactory specimen, both 

; words, all the beauties of versifica- of Chiactse compo^kion^ and of Chi- 

>. tioEi, i^^thm* and every thing that is nese iep^islatien. 

called style in other languages, is of As sir George Staunton considers 

^ xourse out of the question. Their * it (upon grounds which we hope he 

. poetry does not consist of verses, nor will hereafter elucidate more fully) 

.their oratory of periods; but both are as «me of the facts most incootesu- 

dktingui^ed from the pictures of hly proved hi history, that the Chi- 

. Jtheir. ordinary thoughts by the use nese were united under a regular 

; of. less obvious and more ingeniQUs< govem^osnt, andinno low state of 

< mictaphora, and by a selection of civilisation, at least aa early as the 

, characters, the elementary parts of third century before our era, it might 

. 3vluch present, a series of pleasing have beeft expected that, among a 

ideas, though the sip^nification of the peopte so tenacious of old usages, 

whole ma^ not be different from that their fundamental, penal code should 

. of some ordinary character. Cqm- have been deduced from a very re* 

■~ positiona of this kind do not,, of^ mote antiquity. Their great love of 

' course, admit of translation; and, a» thetr«nc^8||9rs, however, gives place, 

« the genius of the iajc^guige rejects it • seenw, tp their greater love for 

, the aid of common particjeaof con- iheir reij^n^g emperour; and,* on 

nexioDy and jjjjresea^s merely a.atrinc^ the accession of every new dynasty, 

of detached miages, th^ jEielltions of u h the" custom to nit^ke a sort of 

' Vot, V. » 
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redacHon^ or new edidon? of the 
subsisting statutes, vrhich takes the 
name of the reigning familV} and 
•forms the Leu, or fundamental code^ 
during the subsistience'of that race; 
.all the additional statutes being sub- 
joined in a subordinate form, as sup* 
plementary clauses of explanation 
or convnentary, called Lee, to this 
immutable text. Upon the accession 
of a pew dynasty, such parts, both 



^ point of Ais natim; as, ereti 
tiMMi^h we were assured that nine- 
tenths of the whole work was of ii4- 
Tf great antiquity, it is. Impossibte 
to be quite certain that th&sis the 
case as to any pardcular re|fulati<m 
er prescription, tibe. antiquity of 
whidi might lead to tiiie most inter- 
esting conclusions^ There^ are aoe$st 
laws, in particular, tiiat bearso re» 
markable an affinity to modem Eu^ 



^f text and supplement, as are ap- ropean institutions, that it woaUl b» 

proved of, are incorporated into a very desirable to know with certainty 

.new text, which takes the name of that they had been, very^ aneienflf 

that family, and receives successive enacted among tbei antipodes. 



increments in the form of Lee, du- 
jing all the period that It possesses 
the sovereignty. The present dy- 
nasty is that of Tsing, which as- 
cended the throne only in the year 
1644;. and the date, of the present 
fundamental code cannot, therefore, 
be quite so ancient. This, however, 
it is obvious, is only true of its pre- 
sent form and arrangement, or rather 



To have translated the whele Left 
Lee, that is, the fundamental te«4, 
and all the supplementary dauses, 
would, it seems, have rendered the 
work &r too voUtndnous;. Sir Oeorge 
Staunton has, therefore, given only 
the former in the body of the w(9rk, 
marking, at the end of every s€NS- 
tion, how man3F JLee^ or addilion«|l 
clauses, are subjoined to it in the 



of its authoritative publication under original, and engvossing such of 

that form; for, in a naticxi where tlie them a^.appeav cunbus or importanfi 

veneration for antiquity and esta- in an appendix, > which contains a 

blished usage is so strong as to form great number of other vahiable ehtp 

the chief seci^rity of the govern- cidations* . . . .» 

ment, and the chief obstacle to im- Our readers, we suppose, wouM 

prgvement am(Mig the people, it is not thank us for an exact account of 

impossible not to conclude, that by the divisions, books, and sections of 



far the greater part of the code thus 
promulgated, would consist of the 
ideiKical precepts and regulations 
wliich had been enforced, from time 
imm^emodal, among thia unchanging 
people. The earliest compilation of 
which sir George Staunton has pro- 
cured any authentick intelligence, is 



this Chinese code^ with a jnere H^ 
of their titles, and of the subjects of 
which they treat, it will probably 
suit th^r purpose better, if we en* 
deavour, in the Brst place, to point 
<Hit what struck us as most remark* 
able in the general character of the 
work, and then specify such of its 



ascribed to a worthy of the name of enactments as appear to ufcto thrdw 



Lee-Quee, who id s^upposed to have 
lived about 230 years he£ore Christy 
and who does not appear to have 
been th^ author of any of the laws 
which he collected. The greater 
part of the present code, sir George 
supposes to be at least asjold as tl>e 



any valuable light on the genius and 
condition of the people, or on the 
nature of their peculiar institntionsw 
And. here we wiU ccNifess, that by 
£itr the most remarkable thing im 
this code, appeared to us to be its 
great reasonableness, clearness, aii4 



time now mentioned; ai^d. much of consistency; the business-like bfse* 

it, he thinks, may be reasonably vity and directness of the various 

presumed to be far more ancient, provisions, and. the plainness anU 

It is peculiarly uncomfortable, how- moderation of the language in which 

ever, to be left tQ conjecture upc^i. they are expressed* There is nothings 
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hese, of the mKmstvons 'O^M?^ <tf to hift peopk^ published by that ce- 

9QH other AsMitick pvoductifNif; lebrated monarch a year or two afteV 

wm^ of the superstkious deiiratioA} he had resigned the sceptre to h^ 

the miserable incoherence, the son, and when the increasing infir- 

^rena^ndous non a^qtdturs and etei». mities of extreme old age began to 

msi repetitions of tho4e ol'^Cttlar give intimation of his approaching 

^rformances; ndthing^ even <rf the end. The reasonableness, mildness, 

^rgid adulatbtt, t^e accumulateil and simplicity of this cxtraordiaary 

«|»theta> and fatiguing self praise of paper, is rather greater than w^ 

'akhere«At«ni.despqitbms;buta cali», should expect from any of our Eu- 

-QQJQciaey and distinct series' of enacts ropean secretaries of state; and has 

«imt!Sf ^savouring, throughout, of in it more of a gentle ahd paternal 

fjractieal judgnicait md European tone than we should have looked fot' 

jl^oodiseBse, and, ^ if not always con* from a veteran despot. 
K>rmable to our improved • notions of 

expediency in thisccoimtry, in gene- . " ^^^^^ ***® administration of this eirt- 

ral 9pproacfaing to them more nearlt P^ Tk^'^'^^w'^ ^"^ ''''^ ^'^'F' ^^ 

♦u« JT J ^ r *'"^" "•«"» Mcaiij indeed, beheld before us a task of serious 

^fl» the codes of most other natUWI& difficulty; but we were rendered thereby! 

When- we pass^ indeed, from the only more earnest and solicitous in avoiS- 

Sa^iDg8 of the Zendavetta, or the ing all deviation from the strict line of 

Puraufffi, to the tone of sense and of conduct we had prescribed to ourselves. 

bttsiReas of this Chinese collection, ^^ P*^* ^^ ^"^ J*"^"* »"^ ^id««y ^ 

ire seem ta be passitip from dark^ te"*l«d domains, shared equUlyour atte» 

♦.^o n vZi^. ^*^T. ^ . ,. - tion; and frequently, during the darkness 

aess to light; from the ;driveUng« of of the night, as well as at the middle hour 

Wtagse tx> the exerckes of an im- of the day, we hare attended, unconscious 

proved • undBrstanding. ^ And, redun*' of fatigue, in the councils of our ministers, 

daot and. absurdly mismte as these ^^ the. purpose of commnmcating out 

bTO .are, m many pavtkulars, we ?*t^*T ""I! ^^"^ ^^^v'f ^^ \'**1^& 

jm«»r^l» ir«^» ^ Prr^.i^>«»««7^^M Dcw ordmanccs for the pubhck W(Mil, that 

^cMf know aay Etrn^an eodtt th^. ^ ^ ^i^bt ^e permitted to paas 

that IS at once so copious and S6 away, without having been duly filled and 

epTiaisteBt, oc that is neariy so free employed." 

|pom intricacy^, bigotry, and fiction. ' "Thus, during tht long and eventful 

In eFiery itiliiitg relating to political P^^^ of our reign, the weighty affairs of 

ireedQfii ok inSwdtiai independence; «^?!!r^^"^ ^""^ ^"^ ^^"^ ^?i^.^^ ^^ ««? 

^i^ indeed. wofollydefec|^^^ ^^rcr^lSm^Si^^^^^^ 

tor me Tepvesswn ot diS&rder, and we never ventured to pronounce the ob- 

the g«itie coercion ai a Tast popu^ jects of government to have been so corn* 

bitlen, it appears to us to be, in plctely attained, or the peace of the em- 

fSfm/miki eemdhr imid anilefficaGiotts, Pj^ ^ iinmutaWy eataiblished, ab to admit 

The "Statrof-society for which itwas «^p^J^r^l#»*"« our efforts, or indulging m 

temedappeajrs, incidentally, to be a ""^ ultimately, however, we recalled to 

l^W a&Q a wreichad sts^ of 80€iet3^ our recollection the mental prayer which 

l^ we da not know that wiser means we had addressed to the Supreme Being 

c^ottld'have lisen demed for main- w o«r accession to the imi)erial dignity, 

tainiog it -in peace jt^tranqnilK^. a»d io which we had made a sokmn intU 

- To justify what we have said of '^^^on *>{; our intentiofrto cesijfn, to our 

ChmoseoffictaS styles we shall here to our reign a sixty years continuancej 

b^ 'be£s]2e four readers a few seil«^ forasmucli as we were unwillif^g to ex- 

tences .from a sangular state pap^r, (^ee<^ in ftny ease, the duration of our im- 

Oirredict, of the late emperour Kien- P«"«l gnmdfatlier's government.'^ 

Lung, winch is transtated by n^ " Accordmgly, on the ftrst day of the 

n^^A fiU<»>n^.r^ W*, M« «»,vt*Z* j;« y^*' Pin^-thm, we transferred to our sonj 

George btauntOJ* ^ mJhis appendix, the present emperour, the seaU of the 

i'^ JS a SOEt OtvatoOietory imress s«r*ereign* "authority, reserving to ourself 
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the ^title of -MOST lix«H B|OSR0iriL» as » 

distinctive appellation; thus accompH&h- 
^ig", ir the «rit!, what,' in oxir solemn invo- 
cation to Heaven, we had originally pro« 
posed.'' 

J. ** We have already attained the eighty 
n^nth year of our age. Therefore but a few 
short years ^re wanting to complete the 
utmost period of longevity. It then only 
fui"ther behoves us reverently to employ 
the remaining days of our life^ and pa- 
tiently ta^await the hour which is to eon* 
ciiude it.** - 

•• Shortly aft ^r we bad received the 
cT>ngratalations of our ministers, in the 
b^ll of audience in the palace of JCan-tsing' 
fcun^, on the first day of the new year, our 
.am^eiite wholly failed us; we are now also 
seiisible that our faculties of sight and 
heai-ing are declining apace. 

•* The emperour, our son, haa, indeed, 
been piously engaged in procuring medical 
assistance, ami assiduously attentive in 
seeking the means most likely to conduce 
t&o^ir recovery; but we feel that at our 
a^vamced period of life, medicine can 
prove i>f v^ry little avail, and, therefore, 
make this preparation previous to the last 
^noital paroxysm of disease. After a long 
succession of years, we are about to close 
«-reign sustained with caution and assi- 
duity, and invarkWy favoured by the dis- 
tifig'uished protection of Heaven, and of 
ou.i\aneefitorff.:Weare now about to resign 
for ever the adnMAl8ti*ation of this empire^ 
but shall leave it in the hands of the em* 
p^roor, our son, whose eminent abilities' 
and pious dispositions at*e ih every respect, 
coufonaable to our wishes, and will, 
djgubt^^sflb ensure to him a fe^eity lifee ours 
in.hi*feure iindertakingVi an idea which 
fiunishi^s us with t,he mpftt gi*ateful con- 
BOlalion." p. 482. 

'■ The next thin^ that strikes us as 
retftarkaWe in this collection, is the 
exiicssive and unprofitable accuracy 
and ftiiniiteness 6f its regulationsj 
the coKStant desire to regulate every 
thing whatever; to interfere in every 
action; and to fix immutably, before- 
hknd, the effect of every shade of 
distinction which a case may receive 
from its circtimstances., Thus, the 
fbimdation of the whole code is laid 
in fixing a scale of punishment, 
ritiing^ through twenty degrees, fpom 
ten blows with the bamboo t<r 100 
blows; 'to sixty blows, with banisb- 
nient for one jrear to the distance ^i ' 



150 TDiiw% to iOQ blovst andfixngpe^ 
tiAal banishment to the distance oif 
ISOQ miles; to death, by strangling^ 
by decollation^ or by tcurture; and iit 
Qase of any offence, the ieg^ pu- 
nishment is directed to be iuoreased 
or dimmished by a certain number 
of those deg^es, according to th» 
eircuB^stauces^ of aggravation or 
palliation by which it may be al>f 
tended. In like manner^ thepuniata* 
ment of theft is snade to varyy ac<^ 
cording to the value of the thiafi^ 
stolen, from ten blows wkh tlie 
bafnboo, to death by strangting; and 
all the considerations <» stealing; 
under trust, or from the pubtick) or 
fr<»n relations, are made to aggra«> 
¥ate or diminish the punishment by 
a certain, nun»ber of those degrees.: 
Besides ^1 this, almost all the ac* 
tions of a man's life are subjected; 
to the control of the govemment;i 
and its penal sanctions are inciHrred 
for improprieties of the mostdomes.*: 
tick natpr^, and even &r ^e mos^* 
imioc^i^t transactions, if entered into 
without its special license. Thus, ai 
man is severely punished for marry« 
ing while his parents are in prisooy^ 
or within three years after theip^ 
death, or Jor neglecting to pay; 
honour to their sepulchres; and also: 
for acting, as a commercial agentv or; 
eyen for killing his own oxen> witiw 
out a written permission from the. 
magistrate; for dressing himself in 
an unsuitable manner; for allowing ^ 
his lands to lie waste, or neglecting^; 
to pay interest for borrowed money. 
Now, this extraordinary minuteness ; 
and oppressive: interference witht^e 
freedom of private conduct, is not- 
to be considered, merely as arising' 
from that passioHl for govieming toi>i 
much, which is apt to infest all per^ 
sons in possessicHi of absolute power; 
b>it appears to us to indicate a cer^r 
tain stage in tbe progress ofsocietyi.: 
mid to belong to a peric^^of civilisa^ 
tion, beyond which the Chinese have 
not yet been permitted to advance. 

The first efforts of legislation, in 
all countriesi are very^shortandge^ 
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In \m\tr else tiian th(5 brief and a«i«* 
thoritauve enunciation tif some of the 
#f eat and otyvions maxims of moral* 
itfyor some of the establmbcd^ usages 
tl»> wkich the society had previoo^lf 
conformed. Such are the decalogue 
-bS Moses; the iaws of the twelve 
ttibies; and the pHmitive laws of 
tite Persians 'and oth«r rude nations^ 
When society has advanced a little^ 
however, aild govemmtots hikve be- 
oome strong, the legislator takes a 
mtich more > ambitious aim. De- 
liglited with the effect of his own 
rjsgukations of police, and the con* 
^pcnience of his own fixed and arbi^ 
tFsoy rules of proceeiiing, he endea- 
-vvxiirs to extend the same rigid oinier 
thxwigh all the departments of life; 
he represses irregularities merely in 
carder to reaHse an ideal notion of per- 
fection, and labours to sutlject the 
Whole fran»e oi human society to a law 
oim^brmhy and subordination, under 
Whioh it is Ti&t eaioaiated to flourish. 
^. In the exultation ot their first tri^ 
umph over the lawless disorders of 
sfwage li^ the firat reformers of the 
world seem to have thought that it 
"Was impossible to have too much 
law or too <mach order; and, having 
fixed, in their own minds, how it 
could be best and most convenient 
thsKt men should live together, to 
have aimed at enforcing the essential 
and the insigpnificant parts of their 
system with the same indiscrtmina- . 
tiiig^ earnestness. Having uppeinaost 
in- their thoughts the dangei^ of a 
tamuttuaiy and uncontrolled state of 
society, they set a most exaggerated' 
value on coercive reguiations; and, 
fc^-getting altogefher bbth the suf- 
fering and the debasement that was 
to result from the destruction of in*> 
dividual freedom r thought of nothing 
but of enforcing and reducing to 
practice their own schemes of per^^ 
manent control and <:om^lete super* 
intendance. ' 

It is upon this principle, as it ap*^ 
pears tou8> that society has, in' all 
^tt^rt^ of-the world) been sofre« 



quently moulded by' thV violence oC 
its early rulers into a form $tltogether 
forced and unnatural, and been 
crushed into artificial regularity, U» 
the obstruction of all its happy and 
healthy movements. To this source,, 
we conceive, are to be referred the 
institution of caatea in India and in 
ancient Egypt; the inflexible and- 
intolerable discipline of Sparta; a 
great part of the military array of 
the feudal-system; the distinctions 
and ceremonies of the tribes of the; 
South Sea and North America; th& 
burdensome police and subdivisions 
imputed to Alfred in Old £ng«, 
land; and, perhaps, the impassable 
boundaries which existed, till. lately, 
between the noblesse and the com* 
monalty in continental Europe. In^ 
all these institutions we see a love 
of regularity, and of complete and 
thoroughgoing control, interfering,, 
at a very cariy period, with the 
natural freedom and equality of men;, 
and endeavouring, with a forcible^ 
and jealous hand, to repress all thoscr 
movements of individual indulgence 
or ambition,firom the grater excess*! 
es ot which, society had at that time,;, 
perhaps, more need of protection. ^, 
As real ^ ciyilisatioEf advanced^ 
however, this control was felt to be 
both grievous and unnecessary; a- 
more liberal system was gradually, 
introduced; and,' wherever human 
intellect expanded, and national 
prosperity rpse high, the bands of 
this barbarick regularity were burst 
asunder. Members of a truly well 
regulated state were left to a freedom 
which appeared frightful and perni- 
cious to the keepers of a half tame4 
generation; and men were restored 
to every degree of independence that 
did not manifestly endanger the 
safety of their neighbours. Then, 
at last, it was discovered, that the 
irksome discipline of a school could 
not be advantageously continued to- 
wards men of mature growth and 
understanding; that individual hap- 
piness and comfort (which were the 
ends of all govempent) were of 
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inore valpe th^n the preservation pf ;5ubstaiii;es ^pc tkrmfk^a tht i^^r 

a vain and fentaitick unifornutyi jpr the under part of the body, or on 

and that the hazard of occasional the back part or the fore. In aor 

disorder was but a cheap price to cie.nt Europe, there was the sanie 

'be paid for the spirit of enterprise fantastick and preposterous minu^e- 

and exertion. Stocks and stone^ ntess; the table of p^s, indeed, was 

it was perceived, might be wrought different; and as our ancestors were 

with advantage, into forms of perfect of too high a spirit to submit to b«- 

and immutable symmetry; but men» ing flogged, consisted, for the most 

like plants, could only flourish when part, in pecuniary fines. In Waleo* 

they were free; and if the gardening where specie was le^s abundai^t) the 

was bad which planted trees in tr^t law laid on the mulct in grainy aii4 

angles and clipped them into cones, the operation of the same spirit la 

4be policy was worse which subject- visible in the anxiety with which th^ 

cd men, in their private functions, Chinese code directs certain ofrenc0$ 

to the control of government, and to be expiated by 50 blows inflicted 

drilled them into spiritless subjec* on the posteriors with a piece oif 

tion, by the perpetual visitation of bamboo,. five (sun in length, QQe and 

the law. a half (sun in thickness, and two kirn 

' In the spirit of this policy, how? in weight, held by the smaller .end( 

ever, and in the stage of society by and in the no less ingenious and 

which it is engendered, does the anxious enactment of the Welch 

Chinese code appear to have been legislator, who provides, that for 

framed; and to this general and certain delinquencies- th^ cMiprit 

widely operating cause, are we in- shall pay as much grain as, beiQS 

clined to refer its jealous and ve.xa- poured out on the. flexor, sJiall stand 

tious interference with the ordinary in a .heap sufliciently high in the 

duties of individuals. Its minute centre to, cover the ^ody of a fuU 

and anxious attempts at accuracy in grown cat, held by the tip of th» 

distinguishing cases and proportion- tail; with her no&e just touching tho 

ing punishments, originate iu the ground ! . . 

same blind love of regularity, and Upon the folly of the^i^regulatioio^ 

will be found to correspond exactly it is unneces.sary to enlarge^ The^ 

with the institutions of other coun; have their origin in that uiienUgbt<« 
tries, while under the influence oi ened presumptiour whi«h auppQa«$ 

the same principle. In Hindoostan that it ia possible for human ior 

where thb systematick , spirit has genuity to anticipate all tlie.^abadeA 

perhaps been carried the mo^t un- and variations of. which hiumaa de<» 

irelenting length, and been longest Unquency is susceptible, and to ac« 

maintained, the distinctions are still coip(\n>odate punishment in .so wise a 

xnore ludicrously muuite, and the proportion to offence, in a general . 

scale of punishment graduated with and. permanent code, as that j^astlca > 

more elaborate ingenuity. In China, shall always be exactly dene by ita 

the legislator thought he went far literal enforcement. This, toO) is 

enough, when he specified the pre- an errour of early legislation; .and 

else penalty for tearing off two tse, an errour that, in the happier re* 

•f hair, or for throwing filth and gio^is of the world, is speedily den * 

erdiire on another. The Hindoo, ' tected by the light of experieooe ^ 

however, has had the precaution tp and philosophy; proving both that 

provide an appropriate rate of punish- the object ia uaattains^le9..aiid tlMM; . 

ment for the offence of throwing the it is not worth attaining. Ia almost 

fvax of the earsy or the fiaringa qjf the all case|S of variable delinquettcy,. . 

naiU at one's neighbour; and even thb law need fix only the maximum^ , 

to vary the pain siccording as those .of punisl^^^en^., l^v^^g^it vtQ, .tb% 
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judge to gmefTi^ct to such circum^* ticeii^ are to be put td death by .doit 

etaucesof mitigation as .ihay ttriftOk and. protracted torture, ta\4 al) thdr 
To think of enumerathig dll those , male relations in the first degreo 

circunwtanoes by anticipation: in the indiscriminately beheaded; their fe^ 

law itself^ and settling infiexibly the male relations sold into slavery; and 

«fi^ct they shall have on the sed'- all their coiinexions residing in their 

tence, has always appeared to us to ^Einiily relentlessly put to death. All 

ht mere foppery and childishness. In {Persons i^ho at any time presume to 

an arbitrary gorermnenty the judge is Mralk upon the roads set apatt lot 

Jikeiy'to be more ttierciful, as v^ell the. imperial journies, shall be se> 

as more just, than the legislatort yercly punished If they intrude 

and in a u^ee state^: the control c£ into the line of the imperial retinue^ 

public^ . opinion has always been they shall suffer deaths and the . 

IbfMQd sufficient to «isun» his impar- aame ii* they enter any apartment of 

dalky. it ia not a little remarkable, the palace set apan for the use of 

homereVf that this exact adaptation his majesty) or any of his near rela*> 

df pains to offences^ which, we have tions. Workmen employed in the 

aetn, is always attempted in igno- palace shall receive a passport at 

ranty- aiid dModoned in enlightened entering, and deliver it back on their 

thnes, is very zealously rccommebd- return. They shall be regularly 

ad by, no less a person than Mr. counted as they puss out beibie sun^^ 

fientham, in his Prmcifiesde Legist" set; and if any one remains behlndf 

iationy edited by M. Dumont; and he shall be invariably put to deaths . 

idiat be even makes the want of it Our attainder of blood is merciful 

otte ef the most serious charges and just, compai^d with these regu« 

against life present system of juris- lations. But the subjects of such a 

prudence in most of the European sovereign are amply revenged by 

notions. ^ We have formerly said a the fears in which such laws must 

good deal upon this subject, in our originate. 

reriewof that moat ingenious publi- Another very remarkable feature 

cation; and shall only remark at in this code is the indiscriminate 

I>re9ent, that to determine exactly frequency of corporeal punishments. 

th^ point at which the danger of The bamboo is the great moral 

commitdng something to the discre* fianacea of China: and offences of 

tioti of the judge becomes less than all descriptions are punished, \n 

that of tying him down by directions every rank of society, by a certain 

altogether inflexible, is one of the quantity of flagellation. The high- 

tnosti^Bcuh problems in the whole est officer in the state is .whipped 

science of legislation, and which can lik^ a common pickpocket; and there 

only be resolved, in every particular are at least fifty clauses in this code, 

country, by a thorough consideration by which, for particular oflences, a 

of the character of the people, and general officer is ordered to receive 

the- habits of their law officers. fifty lashes on his posteriors, and to • 

The third peculiarity which must continue in the commajid, of the 

strike a European, or at least tlie army. Those things sound strangely 

native of a free country, in perusing in our ears; and are, no doubt, ae« 

this Asiatick code, is the excessive companied, in a certain degree, with 

uld atrocious severity with which all that general debasement of charac- 

ounces against the government are ter, which, according to our notions, 

avenged; and the keen and vindictive must have existed to an enormous 

jealousy with which the most remote degree before they could be endur« 

attack on the person or dignity of ed. The fact, however, probably is, 

the emperour is repressed, rerr that the. degradation which attaches 

tons conv^ctied of treaAonskbie prac^ lo a bio w in modem Europe, is some- 
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thing greater than its natural share peated fibggtngs^ if thef dotidt £«• 

0f degradation; and that we are in* cover and convict the offenders The 

debted to the peculiar institution of aeeitted peraon^ is committed to pri« 

chivalry, for that generous and re« «Qii,>appat*ently without any r^ief 

fined system o( manners, which MMdagous to our baii;,andib direct- 

m^es it worse than death for a ed to be torture4 to extort a confess 

gentleman either to receive a blow, sion, if the case appear suspicioua; 

or to be convicted of a folsehood; the tbrture, however, is not to be 

In China, they have no such deli- used to persons privileged from 

eacy. A blow is a bad thing in so far iheir rank; nor to persons under lif 

AS it is painful, and no further; and, -or above 70 years of age. ..It does 

in % country where there seems to aot appear, whether the accused is 

be absolutely no sense of honour, allowed to be present at the/exasni*- 

there is, perhaps, no punishment so nation of witnesses; but, after sea* 

e()ual and manageable. The truth tence is pronounced, he and his £»• 

is, that where tiie government is mily are regularly brought ioto court 

strong, and the police active antl to hear it; and may, if they pleas<i» 

Tij^antf it ia a matter of no gn^at appeal against it; in which case, the 

^Cfvusequence what be the character matter shall, in all cases, undergH 

of punishment inflicted on indivi- a fresh examination by a higher tri- 

4uals, so it be uniform and unvary- bunal. The merit of voluntary, coii* 

XQg. Before we utterly despise the fession seeins prodigiously . overra- 

Chinese, however, for flogging their ted; for any one who comes to a 

generals,it would be as well that we magistrate, and freely confesses a 

should cease to flog the brave men, crime before* he has :been xharged 

who should share in the honour, as with it, is entitled to a free pardrait 

'they do in the perils-of our generals; provided it be a flrst offence. 

^md not aggravate the baseness of . Persons under . fifteen^ or above 

such a punishment by the inconsis- seventy, or maimed, are allowed to 

tency of confining it to that order of redeem themselves from all but ca- 

men, to whom it must be most in- pital punishments, by a .small fln^e* 

tolerable. In some particular cases. Under ten, and above eighty, even 

the law of China allows the corpo- when capitally convitted, to be re* 

ral punishment to be redeemed by commended to the clemency of the 

.a fine, at the rate of about 30«. for emperour. Under seven, and above 

each blow. ninety, to be punished for nothing 

Such are the chief pecularities but treason. By a merciful, bat 

ihat strike us cm a general view of somewhat fantastick construction of 

this code. We shall now proceed to these laws, it is enacted, that, 

make a brief and hasty abstract of « whoever is ascertained to be aged or 

such Qi Its particular regulations infimi at the period of trial for ^y of. 

as appear to us to be CUnpus and fence, shall be allowed the benefit of such 

importaiKt,. either as affecting the plea, althoagh he may not have attained 

general system of law, or as illus- ^*^e fuU age, or laboured under the al. 

trating the character and condition ^^^^^ infirmity at the time the offence was 

Ai th^neouie committed. 

rr? P ." * 1 .. . i> " In any case of temporary banishment. 

There m no explanatum given of the offendep. on attaining the age, or be- 

tbe mode of origmatujg prosecu- coming infirm as aforesaid, shall, in lij^^e 

tions. AH persons who come to the manner, become, thereupon, entitled to the 

knowledge of a crime, are liable to privilege of redeeming hira«elf fi-o?™ fur. 

severe punishment if they do not ^^ puniahroent. On the otber hand, the 

mformj and in aU cases of theft and ^IT^^^^ f r"^'"^ ^^ V}^f^^ when 

« uu -.u ij' J . the ag© of the oftender, at the time ef 

robbery, the soldiery aiwi magistrates tmnmttins the affeme. did not exceed sS- 

Ot the district are exposed ta jrc- ven^t^n, or fifteen years/ whatevermay be 
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^i*a«B^tJ^,««hi«9tt^t p^(4.of txlaXr led by iheni«Mf«i; l>i$, the Metesaries 

J^*^* , Ahall oe puaished'as accessaHes is the o£l 

- fence, of which thev. would-ifaeiQ.selvc^ 

^ AH isapital convicts to lie MBSCIIp Have been guilty, had they b^en in the 

4fed at a pajttcular peviod 'm ^e 4Mh> P^^^*^ ^^^ the principal. As for instance; if 

tumin 'Mid n«lt sooner tlMn *»ee » man en^fages a rtrangr^r to strike his 

'days after the etnperour has tram^ ^ ^'^^T'* -^k* y.'^^^Z *^"»*^/^** 
.*«.sL^;i I.4-. ««*;«^*^A ^ ?u ^ pimianed with ninety Mows, and tvw 

tnltted htt ratlficadoii df the fteilr years and a half banishment, for the of. 

tence. in certain rare casea, a per* fence oF »triWng»4ii8 elder; but the ati^ai^ 

iion capitally coairkted U allowed lO ?er shsfl be only punished with twenty 

4fedeefii his life hf IMtyment of a blows, as in connnon cases of an assatilf. 

•Um, Tanring from vtoat 4,CXm. to ^^» if a younger relation induces a stran- 

•-^OOA according to his rank and abi- ^'J" **S** ^ ^*^* T^^r ""^^"^ ^""^^^ 

M-. «»7. 5 fi J ^ ounces of silver of the faroilv property 

fity. Women are allowed to wear he nh^fl only be punished as iaUinV, 5 

two petticoats i#hen bambooed, iin* disposing of, without leave, tin? &mily 

less It be for adultery; and then they property to that extent; whereas tlie strain- 

ai^ OOJy to have one. The vives of fS^^ *'^*A1 ^ pun>shpd as in coainion cases 

•exiles must follow them to thei|» «f theft." p. 33. 

y^^^ ^r ^a"^^"»^»^- . Foreigners guilty of crimes with- 

The foUowmg law, which is ok- in China, must answer for them ac 

emplified many dmes in the course cording to the common law of thiS 

0f the work, seems to fix a very cmpii-e. There is no proper, heredi^ 

Straijge scale of raUo for ofl5cial re- ^ary nobility in China, except the 

^sponsibiUty : descendants of some great. Tartar 

1 «i « M ^ jm i. princes, who still possess lands ki 

:J:oL^'^f^t^^^^^^ H'^; The em^r, however, 

and committing ofic^cea agaii^tt the laws ^^n bestow nobility, with a remain- 

.#8 a f uybiick body^ by false or erroneoos d^r to heirs-male, to be resumed 

^4eci8ion8 and investi|rations, the clerk of when he pleases: and, by laWf those 

the department or tribunal j>hall be pu« who have been exalted for render* 

nished as the principal ofliendcr; thfe pu- in- eminent services to the state, 

•J^i5r^yil« ^^ n "li ^'''^T* '"' T" transmit their honours to the first 
'fcutive officers, snail be lett by one de- ^. • . r .l • i j 

.afec, that of the assessors less by another '^^^^, generations of their male de- 

degiee; and that of the presiding ma. scendants. In general, however,the?6 

j^strate le^s by a third degree " p. 30. is no nobility but that of office; and 

-every magistrate, high or low, must 

^ If the clerk be, as his name seems be appointed by the emperour. Sla- 

^b imply, a proper ministerial oflR- very is established by law; but a 

* ccr, who is bound to obey the orders man, killing his slave intentionally, 
of bis superiours, it is not easy to ghall answer for it as for flie death 

r conceive any thing more unjust than of a free man. 

"such an enactment. « There is no proper priei^hood in 

* Accessaries shall suffer one de- China, except the emperonr and the 
i:rce less than principals. This is magistrates, who perform aU pubtick 

^ plain and rationah but the refining oblations The religiafi of Fo is to* 
genius of the Chinese legislator has lerated^ but no neW <tonvents can be 

.^Oioiight it necessary to guard and established without the impeiial ii. 
-{>erplex it by the following casuis- • cense; nor can any one become a 

"ficjd limitations. priest in that faith, without a similar 

. . peiTnission Such priests are debar* 
^When ^relative «ituatien of the^ ^ £^^^ marrying; and are bound 
p«tic« engaged in the commission of one harticiilar habit It is not 

effence, creates a difference in their ha- *^ .^^^f ^ paPticwar natxit, U is noc 
^ity to punishment, the princjpsls skaU q^ite clear Whether the national re- 
Bjiifer as principals in the offence commit- ligio^n i^ a species of deism, or wb^^ 

TOL. V, ',--•-—•. E - -. 
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thw th«y votlhip different subordl- dqjtrtments of govemmeiit, « any private 

nate divinities Qnder the name of i»di»idoal, fhould addren tie empervw in 

the Spirits of Earth and Heaven, ^«« V" «»f t*<«e«, abifitiej, or roccew. 

See Si^ George SUuntonis inclined Itf^JKn'SU^oT^^l^^^rb: 

toxoid them vulgar poly theists; but considered ad an evidence of the existence 

admitB thftt the missionafies aiwftyft of a treasonable combination, subversive of 

represent them as pure deists. The government, and shall therefore be inves- 

truth seems to be, that they have no tigatcd with the utmost strictness and ae- 

religion, but a set of estabUshed so- curacy. The cause and oripn of Aese in- 

i^_^;.. ' terested praises of persons high m rins 

icmniues. and office being traced, «A«o/«uSnf>ar- 

Degrees m literature are certain. ^ ,^0// iujer death, by being beheaded* 

ly granted to all persons pretending after remaining in prison the usual perioj.. 

to publick offices, after examination His wives and children shall become 

by the magistrate and heads of tribu- "laves, and bis property shafl be confisca. 

. nals; but there does not appear to ***^" P* 62, 63. 
be any establishment analagous to 

our universities. Sir George Staun- An accurate enrolment must b6 

ton has printed, in the appendix, a Jn^de of the people, and of the" 

curious edict of the present empe- lands, m ©very district, each male 

rour, in answer to an application c^iid being registered when four 

from some of his Tartar subjects, years of age. The magistrates can 

praying to have the means of ob- call for the services of all males 

taining literary degrees afforded from 16 to 60, either for military or 

them in Tartary, without putting civil purposes. The common rate of 

them to the trouble of coming to WAges seems to be about 7d. a day« 

Pekin for examination. His majesty, All the land in the kingdom pays a 

after a gracious preamble, is plea- tax; a^d it is disputed, with regard 

sed to refuse the petition; and to re- to this country as well as India, whe- 

commend to the Tartar officers to ther the sovereign is considered as 

« instruct and exhort tlieir sons to the proprietor, and this tax as his 

consider the art of riding' and the rent, or whether it be a tax merely. 

use 0/ the dow as the most appro- It seems to favour the former sup* 

priate objects of their emulation, position, that the possessor is liable 

and which they cannot study and to severe punishment for not culti- 

practise with too much assiduity." . vating, over and above being obli- 

In a country so extensive, and so g^d to pay the tax- Certain asses- 
extremely populous as China, it is ^ors or valuators are chosen for each- 
natural to suppose that the govern- district, who become responsible for 
ment shquld be excessively jealous, its quota. 

both of any tumultuary movement The authority of a father in China 
among the people, and of any ten- is at least as great as it was in an- 
dency to a usurpation of power on cient Rome. Marriage is liot only a 
the part of its remote delegates, mere civil contract, but it is a con- 
There is no part of the code, accor- tract which is always concluded be- 
dingly, more t*emarkable for seve- tween the parents or elder relations 
rity, than that Avhich treats of offen- of the parties, and totally indepen- 
ccs tending to excite any sort of dent of their consent. This, howe- 
commotion or assemblage, or of acts ver, relates only to the first or chief, 
which might lead to the aggrandize- wife: the others whom the man 
ment of any of its officers. The. may choose for himself, seem to be 
following affijrds a good specimen of merely concubines, though their 
the rigour which this jealousy has children have some legal rights of 
mspired. succession. Almost every man is 
"Ifany officer belonging to any of the married as soon as he is of age; 
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tbougbi bjr-flomeextraordinaiy omiso- 
sioRt the legislator has neglected to 
order him to be whipped if he re* 
main single. Persons bearing the 
same family name^ though no way 
related, are, by a whimsical lawy 
strictly prohibited from intermarry- 
ing; although there are wonderfully 
few &mily names in that vast empidre^ 
and though relations beyond the 
£>urth degree may marry without'any 
censure. If the wife commit adultery, 
the man not only may, but must ab- 
solutely dm>rce her. If both parties 
aire desirous of separation, the di* 
Torce may proceed; but, if the wife 
is not willinjf, the man shall not put 
her away, unless he can substantiate 
•ne of the following justifying cau- 
ses against her: 

*' (1) barrenness; (3) lascivlousness; 

(3) disregard of her husband's parents; 

(4) talkativeness; (5) thievish propensi- 
ties; (6) envious and suspicious tem- 
per: and, lastly, (7) inveterate infirmity. 
Hfitf if any of the three reasons anunst & 
divorce should e^ist, namely, (1) the 
wife's having mourned three years for her 
husband's parents; (2) the family's having 
hecome rich after having been poor pre- 
vious to, and at the time of, marriag^e; 
and C^) the wife's having no parents liv- 
ing to reeeive her back again} in these 
cases, none of the seven aforementioned, 
causes will justify a divorce; and the 
husband who puts away his wife upon 
such grounds, shall suffer punishment two 
degrees less than that last stated, and be 
ebUged to receive her again.'* p. 120. 

The laws for the accurate keeping 
and auditing of the publick ac- 
counts, are very strict and laudable; 
as are those for preventing the em- 
bezzlement of the publick revenue. 
The following might be serviceable 
in countries to the west of China* 

•* If any aeperintending officer of go- 
vernment, having charge of a part of the 
produce of the revenue whether in grain 
or the precious metals, borrows for his 
own use, or lends the same to others; 
ai^iongh the acknowledgement and en- 
gagement in writing of . the borrower 
Boould have been duly obtained, svich 
superintendant shall be punished for 



e^ery ofienee in propoitimi-to thSi^smosistk 

and value, according to the law concern- 
ing the embezzlement of the property of 
government. 

'* If any other person borrows for hii 
ova UBS, or knds (he produce of the' 
revenues as aforesaid, he shall bepaniahed 
in proportion to the amount and vahie, 
according to the law for pumshing thefiM 
committed upon the property of the state,'? 
p. 132. 

There is nothing strikes the read- 
er of this code with more surprise^ 
than the astonishing resemblance 
which the revenue laws it contains 
bear, in all respects, to the m^ost peir* 
feet and recent system which has 
been established on that subject in 
Europe. We find not only the old 
gabelle, or tax and monopoly of salt, 
but a regular excise upon tea, alum, 
and almost every sort of merchan- 
dise, with a system of fiermita^ ex- 
cise-ofiicers, inspectors, licenses to 
traders, and penalties upon smug* 
gling^ almost exactly as we have 
them at this day among ourselves. 
The Chinese laws, however, are, 
upon the whole, considerably more 
mild than the English. The smug- 
gler forfeits only one half of the un- 
licensed goods, three tenths goings 
to the informer; and the personal 
pains are moderate. The carriage 
and horses, however, or boat m 
which the goods are transported, are 
forfeited as with us. There is a duty 
on the sale of cattle; and no pur- 
chase of that kind can be accom- 
plished without a stamped license 
from government. The coasting 
trade is 'also subjected to certain 
customs; and vessels having false 
manifests of their cargo are forfeited 
Lawful interest is fixed at the e- 
normous rate of 3 per cent, per 
month, or 36 per cent, per annum. 
This appears to us altogether unac- 
countable. In a country so long 
fully peopled and so industrious as 
China, the accumulation of capital 
must be prodigious; and as there is 
scarcely any foreign commerce, the 
profits of trade must have been 
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bratrght Yi eWflf td €Mr l^hreit rate inceitfi) m iMiKHfr if AtM, tiid ihtf w^ 

by the fcompetition of such mtilti- •ewbl* tk«i? ftrfl«irer» l^ mght, ki ordcf 

tndes in similar situations. One is ^J^ i^tiuct tJbem in tbeir doctiiiief, rad, 

creatlv at a Iosju thf*rftffiw5 to eon. ^^ preUaded power? and notices, cndca- 

greauy at a loss, thereto**, to coo- ^^^^ ^^ inveigle and mislead the multi- 

ccivc what speculations can be en* tude, the principal in the commission of 

tered into ki that country^ from* the sildh offfences shall be strangled, after 

profits of which money can be re* r^mainiiig' in pti&on th^ usnsl period, and 

paid with S6 per cent, of interest. th^soenwnetshaU seversUy woeive ioa 

The truth, perhaps, is, that thoueh 5?^»> •^^^^V^^^^y banished to ti>e 

4.t' .^ *ul \LI.^ c ^j u *i distance of 3000 fee. 

this be the maxtmum fixed by the „ ^f ^^ ^.^^ ^^^ I ^^^^^^ 

old law, the current rate is greatly soldiers or citizens, dress and ornament 

inteiiour; or, perhaps, borrowing at tlwir idMs, and after accompanying them 

interest is pratised tnly by profli* tuHfiiiUiiotiiily with drums and gengt, |»effw 

^ates and adventurers, from whom f^**" oblations and other sacfttd rites to 

the chance of repayment is but their honour, the jeader eriiwtigaur of 

witall. At Canton, and in dealings J^Jj^^^ting. shall ^ 
urith strangers, where the risk must . p. . ^ 

be regarded as considerable, the Sir Geatf^ StauMon obs«rt^5 in 

actual rate of Interest is from 12 to a note, th«t thb latter clause must 

IB per cent. only. Persons not pay- be regarded as obsoUte, sinee the 

iAg the interest of their debts regu- alleged offence is dsaly committed 

larly, shall receive thii*ty lashes in open day throughout the whole 

monthly, so long as th6y continue in ejttent of the empire. There is no^ 

nrrear. It ^does not appear that the thing said, expressly, on the subject 

person of a debtor can be attached of ChristiaAityy in the laws upon 

by his (jredhor. Mortgages have sectarian wvrahip, or elsewhere in 

been long known in China, and the code; though sir Ocorge had 

many regulations made with regard printed, in the appendix, two edicts 

to them; the interest in such cases on the subject, issued in 1805, ex^ 

varies froth lOto 15 per cent. pressing great disapprobatioa of 

Waifed goods must be takeii to their doctrines. 
the magistrate within five days; but, If the emperour's physician eom- 

if not claiined. within thirty, they are poend any medicme in a mamier 

then given to the finder. Combina- *^ not sanctioned by established 

tions to raise the prices of coiiinto- usage,'' he shall receive 100 blows^ 

dities are punished with forty blows; If there be any dirt in hi% imperial 

the use ot false weights and mea- majesty's Ibod^ the cook shall re« ^ 

suires vjith seventy; all lawful mea- ceivc eighty blows; and if any dish 

sures to be stamped after compari- bfc sent up^ without being previemsly 

son with the government standard. tasted^ he shall receive fifty. Finailyi 

Pretty severe penalties ai^e award* if any tmuaual ingredient be put 

ed against magicians, and the irre- into the food, the cook shall reoeive 

gular worship of sectaries; but the 100 blows, and be compelled to 

law seems rathef to have in view 9m>aH(nji> the article! 
the tumults or conspiracies to which f he censom and provincial magis* • 

such practicea may give encourage* trates shall represent freely to the 

ment, than the offence to religion^ etnperoor whatever they think may 

Families burning incense to the conduce to the publick advantage; 

JJorth Star during the nighty are to All publick officers of the first rank 

be punished; and of magicians, It is shall attend the emperpur in a cer« 

said, that tain order. If any person about court 

impede or prevent their attefidaiice« 

<< If they, havin? in their possession be shall suffer death. The magi»» 

' linages cf thdr i^ofthip, bvun trates of chiea ttbal| attend all 0upe« 
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fievr €ffie«f»- ^assifig thrcmg^li) to 

their gates; but shall be severely 
piinished if they proceed beyond 
them. Every individual who does 
not dismount and make way when 
he meets an officer of government 
oi^ tke roaC^t shall recite fifty blowsi 
No individual to |>ass through a 
barrier, without a license or pass* 
port, under pain of eighty blows. 
If he proceed so far as to have any 
communication with aliens, he shall 
saffer death* In Fekin, no person 
-whatever to ^ abroad after nine 
o'clock iti the evening, or before 
five in the morning, under pain of 
fifty blows. The same regulation in 
all the. other cities of the empire, 
,iiritk one degree of less severity. 

The estaUishment of a govern- 
ment post has long been known as 
one of the ancieut institutions of 
ChiiiA. There are various minute 
reg^ulatioBs with regard to it in this 
vohime* The rate of travelling with 
puUick (^spatchee^ is not much less 
than a hundred miles per day. 

Robbery in the night is punished 
with death; in the day, with a hun- 
dred-blows, and perpetual banish* 
ment. Any attempt to rescue the 
offender after he is seieed, is capital. 
The pains of stealing rise in propor* 
tion to the value taken^-*^from sixty 
blows of the bamboo, to death; 
though sir George Staunton says, 
that this extreme punishment never 
i& inflicted for this offence. Swin- 
dling* or obtaining moiiey on false 
jHTetenees, punished exactly as theft 
to the same value; extorting by 
tJireats, one degree more severely. 
Stealing from near relations incurs 
punishment five degrees less severe 
than that of commcm theft. Sir 
George Staunton attempts to explain 
this very extraordinary law, by ob* 
serving, that all the members of 
a family are considered as havmg % 
sort of joint interest in their pro* 
peny; so that the domestick thief 
takes only what is partly his own* 
kidnapping, or stealing human crea* 
turesi punished yffith a fafuodre^ 



blows and baftMimefH; if iik^ptttKm 

be wounded or inj^ured, with death. 
Any person entering a house, either 
by force or by stealth, in the nighl;^ 
may be lawfully killed. There ans 
very severe and extremely anxious 
penalties against disturbing graven 
or exposing dead bodies to any kind 
of indecent treatment. 

Murder is punished with death. 
Even an intention to commit par* 
rici)de has the same pain; and, if 
the parent be actually killed, torture 
is added. Administering poison is 
capital, even though it does not kill. 
Killing in an affray is also capital; 
if by accident, and quite without in» 
tention, the party may redeem hit 
life by a small fine. Physicians who 
kill by absurd medicineS) if without 
any malicious purpose, may also re^ 
deem themselves, but must for evet 
quit the profession. Husbands ma^r 
kill persons caught in adultery. 

There is a long gradation of 
punishments in cases of assault^ 
both the pains and the injury being 
nicely distinguished. Mitigations 
are also allowed on account of pro* 
vocation, as may be seen from 
the following characteristick enact- 
ment. 

y In tlie case of a combat between two. 
persons; and in tl)e case of several per* 
sons engaging in an affray, and promiscu- 
ously striking and fighting each otber^ 
they shall be punished respectively, ae* 
cording to the blows dul^ ascertained, 
and proved, by the examination of the 
effects, to have been received by their 
antagonists; except that the punishment 
of the person or persons who only return 
the blows received, and have the right 
and justice of the dispute on his or their' 
side, shall be reduced two degrees ilk 
consideration of such favourable circuiQ- 
stances; but this reduction shall not take 
place in the instance of striking an elder 
brother or sister, or an uncle; or when 
indicting, in any case, a mortjsil blow. 

'* As for instance; let Kia and Fee be 
supposed to quarrel and fight, and that>« 
Sia deprives Tee of an eye, and Tee de- 
prives Jiia of a tooth; now the injur}' sus. 
tainedby Fee is the heaviest, and subjects. 
Jtia to the punishment of 100 blows and 
three ye«» pamshmenty f^hilst the Uu6t\ 
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injufy (mttained bj^ Ki» subjects Tee to » 

pClnishTnent of 100 blows only: neverthe- 
less, if it appears that Kia only returned 
the attack, and had the ri^ht on his side, 
liis punishmeflt shall be reduced two de- 

S-eesy and accordingly amount to eighty 
ows and two. years banishment. On the 
contrary, if Yee only returned the attacl^ 
and had tlie right in the dispute, his pu- 
nishment shall be reduced two degrees, 
and amount to 80 blows only; the punish- 
ment to idiich the antagonist is subjected, 
remaining in either case the same as be- 
fore." p. 326, 327. 

The punishment for striking an 
individual of the imperial blood is less 
severe than for striking an ofticerof 
the government. Persons inflicting 
vounds are liable for their conse- 
quences, for twenty, thirty, or fifty 
days, according to the nature of the 
injury. If the sufferer die after the 
legal period, the assailant is not re- 
sponsible. A slave striking a free 
man, sufTers only one degree more 
severely than for an assault among 
equals; and vice versa; though a 
master may strike his slave with 
impunity, if it be done for correc-. 
tion, and do not cut. Striking pa- 
rents is death in all cases. Wife stri- 
king husband is punished tliree de- 
grees more severely than for a com- 
mon assault; if she maim him, with 
death; if he die, with death by tor- 
ture. If 2^ father kill his child by 
excessive chastisement, a hundred 
l^Iows. There is no warrant in the 
letter of the law for infanticide. If 
one kill another to revenge the 
slaughter of a parent, the punish- 
ipent is only s^ hundred blows. 

The author of all anonymous ac- 
cusatipns against others, shall suffer 
death, although the charge should 
prove true. False and malicious ac- 
cusations shall be punished with a 
pain two degrees more severe than 
the accused would have undergone, 
if the charge had })een true. This, 
again, is exemplified by the anxiecy 
of the legislator, through a great 
Tariety of imaginary cases. We 
^hall give merely the general rule 
of equation. 



** 'When any penon »cea^es saotker of 

two or more onences, whereof the lessor < 
only proves true} and wlien, in the case 
of a single offence having been charged 
by one person against another, the state- 
meat thereof is found to exceed the tmthf 
upon either supposition, if the punish^ 
n^ent of the falsely alleged, or falsely ag? 
^avated offence, had been actually in* 
nicted in consequence of such false accu* 
sation; the difference (estimated accor- 
ding to the established mode of compu- 
tstlon hereafter exemplified) between the 
falsely sUeged and the actually cmnmttted 
offence, or between the falsely alleged 
greater, and the truly alleged lesser of- 
fence, shall be inflicted on tne false accu- 
ser; but if punishment, conformably to 
the nature or the falsely alleged, or falsely 
aggravated offence, shall not have actual- 
ly been inflicted, having been prevented 
by a timely discoverv of the falsehood of 
the accusation, the false accuser shall be 
permitted to redeem, according to an es- 
tablished scale, the whole of the punish- 
ment which would have been due to him 
in the former case, provided it does not' 
exceed 100 blows; but if it should exceed « 
100 blows, the 100 blows shall be inflicted, 
and he shall be only^ermitted to redeem « 
the excess, p. 366, 367. 

There is a . very long section on . 
bribery, with a prodigious scale ofi 
punishments, as iisu^l, according as . 
the bribe is large or small, or taken., 
for an innoceptor a criminal object* 
The pains r^ge from 60 blows with 
the bamboo to death; that extreme > 
punishment being inflicted for taking 
more than 80 ounces of silver [un- 
der 30/.] for an unlawful object, and 
120 J^or 60/.] for a lawful one. A- 
greemg to take a bribe has the same 
punishment as actually taking it; 
offering or giving it a much lighter 
one; and if asked or extorted by aQ 
officer of government} no punish-*' 
ment at all, • . 

Forging an jimperial edict is death; 
or counterfeiting the copper coin, 
the only proper currency of the em-, 
pire. There does not appear to be. 
any precise regulation about the for-t. 
gery of priv?ite writings. 

Rape is punished with death; a-* 
dultery among private persons, with 
100 blows; but much more severely 
s^mong persons high in office; fqnu-t! 
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station) with 70 blows; other offences 
of a more detestable nature only 
with the same punishment 
> A person accidentally setting fire 
to his bouae, shall receive 40 blows; 
and if the fire spread to the gate of 
an imperial pidace, shall be put to 
death. Wilfully setting fire to one's 
own house, 100 blows; to any other 
'house, publick or private, death. 
Very severe penalties for neglecting 
the reparation of roads, bridges, and 
canals, and for damaging or en- 
croaching on them. 

Such are a few of the leading 
provisions of this oriental code: and 
defective as it must no doubt appear, 
in comparison with our own more 
liberal and indulgent constitutions, 
we conceive, that even this hasty 
sketch of its contents will be thought 
sufficient to justify all that we have 
said of its excellence, in relation to 
crther Asiatick systems. How far it 
is impartially enforced, or conscien- 
tiously obeyed, we have not, indeed, 
the means of knowing; and so slight 
is the connexion between good laws 
and national morality, that prohibi- 
tions often serve only to indicate the 
prevalence of crimes, and the de- 
nunciation of severe punishments to 
prove their impunity. Of one crime, 
indeed, and that the most heavily 
reprobated, perhaps, of any in this 
code, we know the Chinese to be 
almost' universally guilty; and that 
is, the crime of corruption. At Can- 
ton, it is believed, our traders have 
never yet met with any officer of 
government inaccessible to a bribe; 
and where this system is universal, 
it is evident that the very founda- 
tions of justice and good govern- 
ment must be desti*oyed in every 
department of the state. Of the ex- 
tent to which falsification inay be 
carried, and of the impunity of 
which it may be assured by bribery, 
a notable instance is recorded in the 
detail published by sir Geoi-ge 
Staunton, in the appendix, of the 
circumstaiices attending the trial 
and acquittal of an English seaman, 



for killing a Chinese iifi an affray. 
The native merchant who had be*- 
come answerable for the good con« 
duct of the crew, finding it impos^^ 
sible to get the officers to deliver up 
the man, contrived, by bribes, to 
the amount, as was reported, of no 
less than 50,000/. not only to get a 
whole host of witnesses to swear to 
a detailed story directly contrary K» 
the truth, but to pi'evail on the tri- 
bunals and chief magistrates, among 
whom the real state of the fact was 
notorious, to certify and report it to 
the supreme government at Pekin, 
and to pronounce a solemn sentence 
in conformity to that statement. 
Such, however, will always be the 

fate of A NATION WITHOUT HO- 
NOUR; and tliis is the grand and pe- 
culiar reproach of the singular peo- 
ple we have been contemplating. 
That noble and capricious principle, 
which it is as difficult to define, as 
to refer in all cases to a sure foun- 
dation in reason or in morality, iS| 
after all, the true safeguard of na- 
tional and individual happiness and 
integrity, as well as of their dignity 
and greatness. It is found, too, in 
almost all conditions of society, and 
in every stage of its progress; among 
the savages of America, and tho 
bandits of Arabia, as well as among 
the gentlemen of London or Paris; 
among Turks, heathens, and Chris- 
tians; among merchants and pea- 
sants; republicans ai^d courtiei^s; 
men and children. It is found every 
where refining and exalting mora- 
lity; aiding religion, or supplying 
its place; mspiring and humanizing 
bravery; fortifying integrity; over- 
awing or tempering oppression; sof- 
tening the humiliation of povertyi 
and taming the arrogance of suc- 
cess. ^ A nation is strong and happy 
exactly in proportion to the spirit of 
honour which prevails in it; and no 
nation, ancient or modern, savage or 
civilized, seems to have been alto- 
gether destitute of it, but the Chi- 
nese. To what they are indebted foF 
this degrading peculiaiity^ we shall 
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j|Ott>rel»ii<!to determiiie. The des^ 
potisny of the government; the tra- 
ding halHts of the people; the l&a^ 
peace they-feave enjoyed; and their 
want of intercourse with other aa- 
tjonsy may. all have had their share. 
The fact, however, we take to he 
undoubted; and it both explains 
and justifies the chief deformities in 
ifche code we have now been consi- 
dering. If such a code<:ould be im*- 
posed by force upon an honourable 
aiid generous people, it would be 
the most base and cruel of idl atro- 
cities to impose it. But it is good 



enovL^h form race U^ wlMWeL hafaitt it 
was originally adapted, aod who haane 
quietly submitted to it li»r two thou* 
gaud yeskft. When goveraments he* 
gm to tkmki it «l &ty to exalt tfnd 
in^mve die conditioB of their sub* 
je^s, the Chineae government will 
have mare to de than may ediei; bwt 
while the ab)eot is nuerely t» Inee^ 
their subjects in ordeiv and to ce**. 
press private o«iti^ges and iajuries 
to intividusJe, they- may boast of 
having as effectual proviaiona Ssw 
that purpose, as any other people^ 
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Old Ballads, Historical, &c. By Thomas Evans, Revised, &c. by his son, R. H.KvonS. 

4 vols. cr. 8vo. pp. 1^04. London. IJBIO. 
Essays on Song Writing, &c. By John Aikin. A new edition, with Additions an^ 

Co^ctions, and a Supplement By R. H. Evans, er. ^vq. pp^^^ Lqndon. V^XO. 
Vocsd Poetry, or a Select Collection of English Sengs- To wbioh is pn^ifcti, ml, 

Essay on Song Writing. By John Aikin. M. D. post^o. pp^ 3M London. tfilO. ^ 



WE class these publications to* 
gether, as beuig a ^)ecies which 
characteristick simplicity and thqi 
powerful union of . musick render! 
generally acceptable, as well to^ 
high«bom dames in bower and haU* 
as to <<the free maids that weave 
their thread with bones." 

The reviver of mmstrel poetry in 
Scotland, was the venerable bishop 
of Dromore, who» in 1765, published' 
his elegant collection of heroick 
ballads, songs, and pieces of early 
poets, under the tide of Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry. The 
plan of the woi^ was adjusted in 
concert with Mr. Shenslone, but we 
^wn we cannot regret that the exe^* , 
eution of it devolved upon Dr« Percy 
alone. It was divided into three voi 
Himes, each formixig « distinct series 
of ancient poetry, selected witl^ 
classical elegance, and interspersed 
with modem imitations and speci- 
mens of lyrick composition. The 
various subdivisions of the work 
were prefaced by critical and cu- 



rious diasentatiooa upon aubjeeta 
GOQiiiected with or tending to el«ci* 
date the ancient baUada whicjb .th^ 
pceceded* The arrangenient of th» 
specioinenfa was so managed aa tQ 
exhibit the gradation of langUAgi^f 
the [Hvgress of popular opinioos, the* 
manners and customs of formeir 
ages^ and the obscure pasaagea of 
our earlier classical poets. Thp plaxt 
of this publication was emiotently. 
calcuUied to remove the priitcip^l 
obstacle which the taste of the pe*. 
Kiod offered to its success. To bria^ 
Philosophy from heaven to dweU 
amoitg mei^.it was necessary to do* 
rest her of some of her im^e-. awfui 
attributes, to array her doctrines Uk 
fiimiiiar language, and render then^ 
evident by popular illustration, fiut 
Dr- P^rcy had a different course ta 
pursue when conducting Legendarjf 
Lore from stalls, and kitchens^ and 
^ttage. chimneys, or at beat, froafi^ 
the dust, moUis, and mould of th& 
Pepysian or Pearsonian collections^ 
to be an Inmate of the drawins 
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Aom mi t&e ^uc^. I^he attempt 
was entirety new, and the difficulties 
attending it arose from the festidiou^: 
tRste of an age irliieh yrza aocustom-; 
ed to Teceive nottting under the d^* 
];ioiRinatiori of poetrjr, unrecomm^nd* 
ed by ft oi yhtg numbers and elalKH 
nte expression. To soften these 
dU&cuItiesBr. Percy availed himself^ 
te a censiderabib^ extent, of his ewft 
poetieal talent, to alter, amend, snd 
^corate the rude, popular rlkymes 
wldch, if giren to the publick with 
serupuimis fidditf, vould probably 
kave been re/ectcd tirith contempt 
and (fisgust. It was not then so 
much the question whether an an- 
cient poem was authentick, accord^ 
Ing to the letter, as whether it was^ 
Of could be rendered, worth read- 
ing; and It might be said of Dr. 
Percy's labours as an editor, nihii 
fuod tetigit non ontetvit. It may be 
asked by the severer antiquary of 
tile present day, why an editor, 
thinkmg it necessary to introduce 
such alterations, in order to bring 
Ibrthtt new*, beautiful, and ksteresting 
sense from a meagre or corrupted 
original, did not, in good faitli to his 
readers, acquaint them with the 
liberties be had taken^ and make 
tfafem judges whether, in so doing, 
6e transgressed his limits, ^e an* 
swer, that unquestionably such would 
be the express duty of a modem 
editor; but such were not the rules 
of the service when Dr. Percy first 
f^ned the campaign. His avowaH 
<^ alterations^ additions, and conjec- 
tural emendations, at the bottom of 
t&ch page, would have only led his 
readers to infer that his originals 
wei« good for nothing; not to men- 
t&ou that a great many of those ad- 
^taons derived their principal merit 
from being supposed ancient. In 
Aortf9L certain conformity with the 
gen^^l taste was necessary to in- 
troduce a relish for the subject; 
accuracy, and minute iuvestig^atkin 
of the original state of the ballads, 
was likely to follow, and did follow 
^ Vol. V F ' 



so soon vA the put>lick ear had4)een 
woii by the more elegatit and polish- 
6d edition of Dr, Percy. It had been 
well if .^e industrious Sitson, and 
other minute and accurate labourers 
is>the mine of antiquity, had con- 
tented themselves with exhibiting 
specimens of the ore in its origin^^ 
sts^te, without abusing the artist who 
had made the vein worth digging, 
by showing to what its produce 
might be refined. 

The Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry seem, shortly after their pub- 
lication, to have exceeded even the 
expectation of the editor in giving 
a strong and determined impulse to 
publick taste and curiosity, the ef- 
fects of which have only abated with- 
in these very few years. Mr. Tho- 
mas Evans, bookseller, was the first 
who endeavoured to avail himself of 
the taste which they had excited, by 
publishing the collection of which 
his son has now given us a second 
edition. 

This publication, although intend- 
ed as a supplement to the Reliques 
of Ancient Poetry, cannot be consi- 
dered as continued upon the same 
plan. There are no disseniations 
prefixed, and the preliminary matter 
which prefaces the ballads, is but 
meagre. The ballads themselves 
are chiefly such as the more cau- 
tious taste of Dr. Percy had left 
unpublislied, either because their 
rude structure was incapable of de^ 
coration, or because they were so 
well known as to render decoration 
unadvisable. The principal source 
from which they were taken, is a 
small publication in three vols. 1 2mo, 
entitled; «« A Collection of old Bal- 
lads, corrected from the best and 
most andient Copies extant, with 
Introductions, historical, critical, or 
humorous: illustrated with copper* 
plates.*' It is now, we believe, ex- 
tremely rare, and sells at a prico 
very disproportionate to its sij^e* 
The volumes appeared separately, 
and from the edition now before us, 
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the first seems to have heen re- 
printed in 1723, the second in the 
same year^ the third in 1725. The 
editor was an enthusiast in the cause 
of old poetry, and selected his mat- 
. ter without much regard to decency, 
as will appear from the following 
singular preface to one or two in- 
delicate pieces of humour. «<One 
of the greatest complaints made by 
the ladies against the first volume 
of our collection, and, indeed, the 
only one which has reached my ears, 
is the want of merry songs. I be- 
lieve I may give a pretty good guesa 
at what they call mirth in such 
pieces as these> and shall endeavour 
to satisfy them, though I have very 
little room to spare." From this 
fountain, the late Mr. Evans, seems 
to have drawn such siipplies as it 
afforded. Most of his historical 
ballads are taken from it, and many 
of the Tales of Robin Hood, although 
he probably used some of the Gar^ 
fanas respecting the hero of Sher- 
wood, in Qorrecting and completing 
that series. In the present edition 
these are materially improved by 
comparison with> and reference to> 
the black-letter copies. 

But, although Mr. Evans did not 
imitate Dr. Percy in the more learn- 
ed and critical department of his 
labour, and although he stands ac- 
(|uitted of having taken the same 
license with originals of acknow- 
ledged antiquity; yet he not only 
' followed his plan in admitting the 
compositions of modern authors in 
imitation of the ancient ballad, but 
the third and fourth volumes of his 
I works contain also some pieces pre- 

' seated as ancient, which, from the 

orthography, language, sentiments, 
and numbers, are evidently spurious. 
These ballads, which we have al- 
ways considered as the most valua- 
ble part of Mr. Evans's collection, as 
far as poetry is concerned, are Bishop 
Thurston and the King of Scots, 
Battle of Cuton Moor, Murder of 
Prince Arthur, Prince Edward and 
Adam Gordoni Cumnor Hall, Ara- 



bella Stuart, Ansa BttUen, The 
Lady and the Palmer, The Fsdr 
Maniack, The Bridal Bed, The 
Lordling Peasant, the Red-Crosa 
Knight, The Wandering JMlaid, The 
Triumph of Death, Julia, The 
Fruiu of Jealousy, The Death of 
Allen. These seventeen ballads^ 
which we believe have never beea 
published except in this workt have 
a sort of fanuly resemblance which 
indicates a common parent. The 
antique colouring in all of them 
originally consisted in the adoption 
of a species of orthography embar- 
rassed mitb an unusiud number of 
letters^ and regular exchaungynge 
the t for the y in the participle^ 
which is, for farther dignity, graced* 
uniformly, with a final e. These in- 
judicious marks of imitation, which 
can no more render a modem ballad 
like an ancient, than a decoction of 
walnuts can convert the features of 
a European into those of an Asia«» 
tick, are rejected by the present 
editor, Mr. R. H. Evans, who thus 
leads us to infer that he does not 
consider the poems we have enume- 
rated, as authentick remnants of 
antiquity. We wish he had favoured 
us with some light upon their hb- 
tory. They appear to us to be the 
work ^ an author endowed with no 
small portion of poetical genius. 
Many marks of haste appear in the 
composition, which the writer pro* 
bably considered as of littie im- 
portance, since he never intended ta 
be responsible for his offspring. 
But there are touches of great 
beauty of desciiption, and an ex- 
pression of sentiment peculiarly softf 
simple, and affecting, in almost every' 
one of these neglected legends. 
The knowledge of history, too> 
which they display, argues that the 
author mingled the pursuits of the 
antiquary with those of the poet* 
and was enabled, by the information 
so collected, to realize and veri% 
the conceptions of his imi^^ation 
when employed upon the actual 
manners and customs of. the feudal 
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«ges. To vin^eate our eulogium 
We t>eg leave to quote a few stanzas 
from the tale entitled the Bridal 
Bed. 

** It was a maid of low degree 

Sat on her tme-love*s grav^, , 
And with her tears most piteously 

The^ieen turf she did lave; 
8he strewM' the fiow'rs, she pliltk*d thi^ 
weedy 

And show'ra of lean she sheds 
*Sweettttrf/ she cried, * hy fate decreed 

To he my hridal bedl 

•fVe set ^ce, flow'r, for that die flower 

Of manhood lieth there; 
And> waliBf'd thoo^ with pienteifrua ahofv^t 

Of maajr a bfiny tear/ 
And still she cried, * Oh stay, my love« 

Biy true-love stay for me; 
Stay tiU IVe deck'd my bridal bed. 

And I will follow thee. 

^tSw^t torfi thy green more green ap» 

Tears make thy verdure groi^f. 
Then still I'll water thee with teas 

That thus profusely flow. 
0h stay for me, departed youth. 

My tme-love, 8ti^ for me^ 
9Cay till Tve decked my bridal bed, - 

And I will ibUow thee. 

« This is the flow'ry wreath he wove, 

* To deck his bride, dear youth! 
And'^iSjthe ring with which my love 

To medid {d^ht his troth; 
Mskd this dear ring I was to ke^. 

And with it to be wed; 
But here, alas! I sigh and weep , 

To deck my bridal bed.' 

A failthsome knight came riding by. 

And, as the bright moon shone. 
Be law. her on the g<reen tmrf lie. 

And hpard her piteous moan; 
For loud she cried, * O stay, my love» 

My true4ove,stay for me| 
8tay till Fve deck'd my bridal bed, 

AndlwillfoUowthee.' 

* Be calm, hit maid,' the knight repUed« 

' Thou art too yoimgto die;^ 
But go with me, and be my bride. 

And leave the old to sigh.' 
But still she cried, 'Oh stay, my love^ 

My true-love, stay for me; 
Stay till I've de#k'd my bridal bed, 

Audi will foQow thee.' 

* Oh leave,' he cried, * this grief so cold* 

4tu) leave thia dread despair. 



And thou ahalt flaunt in robes of gold, 

A lady rich and fair: 
Thou sh^t have halls and caatks lldr, 

And when, sweet maid, we wed« 

thou shak Jiave much costly gear. 
To deck thy bridal bed.' 

'Oh hold thy peace, thou cruel knight. 

Nor urge me to despair; 
With thee my troth I will not plight* 

For all thy prolib^ /ur: 
But I will die with mr <^«u true4ove; 

My true4ove sti^mrmei . 
Stay till I've deck'4 my bridal bed. 

And I will follow thee. 

' Thy halls and castles I despise; 

This turf is all I crates 
Ifor dl my. hopes, and aU my Jeys^ 

lie buried in this graves 

1 want hot gold, nor costly geai^ 

Now my true-love k dead; 
But with fading^ flow'r and scalding itfit 
I deck my bridal bed." 

' Oh! be my bride, thou Weepaig f^r» 

0! be my bride, I pray; 
And I will build a tomb most rare» 

Where thy true-love shall 7^;' 
But still with tears she cried, * My love, 

My true4ove, stay for me; 
Stay till I've deck'd my bridal bed. 

And I wiU follow thee. 

' My love needs not a tomb so rare. 

In a green grave we'll liej 
Our carved works, these flow'rets fair; 

Our canopy, the sky. 
Now go, sir krught, now go thy ways; 

Full soon I shall be deiul; 
And then return, in some £sw day ^ 
. And deck my bridal bed. 

^ And strew the flow'r, and plii^k the 
thorn. 

And cleanse the turf,! pray; 
8o may scMne band thy turf adorn. 

When thou, in grave aludt %* . 
But stay, oh thou whom dear I love* 

My true-love, sUy lor me; 
Stay tiU I've deck'd my bridal bed. 

And I will foUowthee." 



This dirge is certainly not aneient; 
but it is no treason to say it is better 
than if it were. We cannot suppress 
a suspicion that these legendary 
pieces flowed from the pen of apdet 
to whom neither hi& own nor this 
generation has been altogether just* 
We mean William Julius MicUci 
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/the traoBlator of the Liunad. Hit seduced by the apparent eate ofthe 
Sir Martyn, written in imitation: of task, ventured to lay their hand 
Speiiaeris fnaimery with mudi of i^pon the minstrel lyre. For a differ- 
the copious and luxuriant deacrip- ent reason, he has omitted the con* 
tion of his o/iginal, shows his at- tributions which his father levied 
tachment to the study of the ancient upon Goldsmith, Gray, and other 
poetiy of Britain; -.and his two beau- eminent modems, whose works arc 
tiful ballads, entitled Hengist and in every one's hand. By this exclu- 
Mey, and the Sorceress, have the sion he has made room for a selec-* 
same harmony qf versification, the tion of genuine ancient poetry, corn- 
same simple and afiecting turn of piled, by his own industry, fh>m^ 
expression, with the imitations of the hoarded treasures of black-letter 
•the heroick legend which we are ballads. 

IK)W considering. If Mr. Mickle It is no disgrace to Mr. Evmns^ 

should have been a friend of the that these veterans, whom he has 

elder Mr. Evans, as we believe, we introduced to recruit his diminished 

consider that circumstance, joined ranks, are, generally speaking, more 

to internal evidence, as spfficient to respectable for their antiquity, than 

ascertain his property in the ballads for any thing else, Per<;y, £Uis» and 

in question. ^ other editors of taste and gemus. 

We have also tQcomjftlak, that in had long ago anticipated Mr. 

publishing some other imitations of Evanses labours, and left him but the' 

the ancient ballads, the authors* refuse of the market. Some of the 

names have been withheld, where, ballads, indeed, exhibit such wretch-, 

perhaps, th$y were more easily at- ed doggrel, as serves, more than the 

tainable than in the case just stated* dissertations of ten thousand Ritt 

Thus the ingenious Mr. Henry Mac- sons, to degrade the character of 

kenzie {author of the Man of Feel* our ancient song-inditers. 

ing) is well known to have written The " Warning to Youth," for 

the beautiful Scottish ballad entitle^ example^ « showing the lewd Ufc 

Kenneth; and Michael Bruce that of a merchant's sonne of London^ 

of Sir John the Ross. The ballad of and the misery that at the hist he 

the Laidley Worm of Spindleston sustained by his notoriousnesse,** 

HeughS) is also known to hav« been» might, notwithstanding the valuable 

in a very great measure, the prp^ moral attached to it, have been left* 

duction of the rev. Mr. Lambe, late without injury to the publick, to 

vicar of Norham, and editor of the w dust and mere oblivion." Had we 

Pattle of Flodden-fieid. It is founded known Mr. Evans's curiosity in suck 

upon a prevailing tradition in Bam- matters, we could have supplied hun 

boroughsbire, ^aad the author has with as much stale poetry of a snni- 

interwoven a few stanzas of the ori- lar description as would have made 

ginal song concerning it, wbic^ his four volumes twenty. 

begins, But although Mr. Evanses love of 

• antiquity has occasionally seduced 

•* Bambro' castle's built full high, ^^^ i^to publishing what is no other- 

Ji ? ^ ilnf^ m\f tV. iTc?; w.5t ^ise valuable than as it is old, i 

Ana lang" lang may the lady ^v^ait . . f • « x- • - 

For her father's coming ha/ne/' 8tc. prejudice by Which all anUquarian 

' editors are influenced in a greater 

In revising his Other's publica- or lesser degree, we have to applaud 

tions, Mr. R. Evans has, with gi^eat the diligence with which be has 

judgment, discarded a number of traced and recoveired some beautiful^ 

fdng-song imitations of the ancient and some curious pieces of poetry 

ballad by Jemingham, Robinson, which possess intrinsick merit an^ 

egad other flimsy pretenders, whoy interest. Aniong the &rmer we dis- 
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tiagiutli the address to a 

edy or rather p, forsaken loveri 
which has, vrc thmk, a turn of pas* 
sion that is new, upon a very thread- 
bare subject* 

*• Vm 80 farre from pittyiftff thee, 
That wear's! a branch pf ^iwllow tree. 
That I do envie thee and all 
That once werehi^h and got a fall: 

willow, willow, willow tree, 

1 would thou didst belong to mee. 

*' Thy wearing willow doth imply, 
n^at thou art happier farre than I, 
FcH* once thou wert where thou wooidstbei 
Though now thou wear'st the willow tree; 
O willow, willow, sweete willow. 
Let me once lie upon her pillow. 

^ I doe deiie both boughe and roote^ 
And all the fiends of hell to boote 
One houre of paradised joye. 
Makes purgatorie seeme a toye: 
O willow, willoWr doe thy worst. 
Thou canst not make me more accurst 

** T have spent all my golden timet 
In writing many a loving rime, 
I have consumed all my youth 
In Yowing of my faith and trueth: 
O wHIqw, willow, willow tree, 
. Yet can I not beleeved bee. 

** And now alas It is too late, 
pray hayres, the messenger of fftte. 
Bid me to set ray heart at rest. 
For beautie loveth young isen best: 
O willow, willow, I must die. 
Thy servant's happier farre than V* 

The « Symptoms of L/>ye>" p. 246t 
IS another very pretty song» and 
there are many scattered through 
the volume which have considerable 
elegance of expression, or a quaint* 
ness rendered venerable by antiqui- 
ty, and which} like the grotesque 
carving on a gothick nicb, has a 
pleasing- effect, though irreconci* 
lable with the strict rules of taste. 

These praises apply chiefly to the 
songs and minor pieces of lyrical 
poetry. The only ancient ballad, ac- 
tually connected widi history and 
manners, which Mr. Evans's labours 
have presented to us for the first 
time, is the Mi^rder of the Wests, 



by the sons of the lord Dcnyt its 

chief merit is its curiosky. 

Among the poems which are de« 
servedly inserted, we cannot hel^ 
remarking that entitled << The Felon 
Sow and the Freeres of Richmond,*' 
as belonging to a class of compost- 
tions which has been but slightly 
discussed by our antiquaries; we / 
mean the burlesque romance of the 
middle ages with which, doubtlea% 
the minstrel and tale-teller retiered 
l^e uniformity of their heroick dir- 
ties. In these ludicrous poems, which 
are a kind of parody upon the me* 
^cal romances, churchmen and 
peasants are Uitroduced imitatfa^ 
the knightly pastimes of chiral^f; 
and their awkward imshaps an^ f^ 
surd blimders, must have l)oen maS* 
ter of excellent mirth to the dough- 
ty knights and gallant barons who 
listened to the tale. Thus, in the 
ease before us, the felon sow was 
the undisturbed tenant of the wooclfo 
of Rookby, and the romantick banks 
of the Greta. Her si^e and ferocity- 
are described with great emphasis. 
The lord of Rookby, s^ man of h\|«> 
mour, gave her to the friars of Rich- 
ilfiond, provided they could catcll 
her. Friar Middleton sets off witft 
two wight men at n>usteTSj to pos- 
sess himself of the prize. They 
eompel the sow to take refuge in a 
Kmerkiln, where they hamper her 
with cords irom above. But the fe- 
lon sow breaks ibrth upon themi 
routs the escort, reduces the Mar to 
conjuration out of his bretiary, and 
at length to betake himself to a tree* 
Friar Middleton and his comipanions 
return in evil plight to the convent; 
and the warden, to redeem the dis- 
grace, hires two bold men at arms 
to follow forth the adventure of the 
sow: they enter into solemn inden- 
tures to " bide and fight" to the 
death, and the warden on his part 
becomes bound to say masses for 
their souls if they miscarry. The 
men at arms, more successful than 
friar Middleton, vanquish and kill 
the felon sow;, and tin: convent sing 
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^ fe Demn*^ mwtilp « that they Evans, it seems, from his preface^ 

liftd won the beast <or f^rice.'* considered Dr. Aikin to have giveh 

up any intention of reprinUng his 

**, tf you lirill any most of this, coUectiiHl* 
la the. F<riery at Bicti]9H>nd wiit^n It i% 

• In parchment good and fine, « jj^^ ^ ^ ^^^ j^^^ cUiwed 

?f ?^^''^^^'5?''i''" '^ ^^fi"!:^ ^^ thepttwJirtioii of the last eS^» 

At <ima Bridge conjured a fiend, ^^^ ^^\^^^ ^ j, ^j^^^ ^ ^^^ 

In likenesse of a swine. ^^^^ be prevailed on to gratify the pub- 

rr»i.* ^i t.* 1- hck by a rerision and ^nUrgement of his 

Thistate, wh«ch posaesses some ^ork."^ He had declined thftask in the 

fta^nxA Cervantick humour, re# prime and vigour of life, and he might 

Aembles the tournament of Totten* now think it unbecoming his years, to en. 

]iam[&ee Perc]^fiRelimies,v(^. ii.lin K*g© »« a republication of these nuff^ ca- 

wWfih the peasants of a village are »^- T^a^^^ Tf* ^^ doctor might 

introdwedimijtirtiiigall the aolcm. Jf !^.'!r^^<f*' *** Tf ^k*" ^^"!J 

«fW&^. ««L * *«v»«ZI«Jr««.« ««*! K«*»MM. ^ *** *^»* volume ranged by the side of 

StttUia (^ a tournament, and batter- those of Percy. Ellis, and sime^ther si- 

tngeacti othera heads with ttails, milar'publications. yet he has abandoned 

fta;kBighta.did with long swords and the friendly ofi^ce of revision to other 

«MaB»» Anether remarkable exam* hands.'* 

plei c^ this. class of comick romaa* <«« v? . < 

cea, iseirtiiied.the ** Hunting of ^le ^^' ff^^s has, however, redk- 

Bare." A yeoman having found a ®^^° without hia host in this niat^ 

hare:«itting in the common field of ^^^ ^^ ^« ^^e sorry that he did 



Ik viUa^^ announces h» discovery ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ eertwn means 

to ite inhabitants. The peasants^ of asceitaming the doctor^s inten- 

xeacdring to course her, bring to the ^^*^ considering his own labours; 

ftpot thelr_ great yard dogs and mas* ^^ ^^^ ^f* ^^^ to suppose, that 

ti&, « with short shanks and i»ver ?»^ ^»o » a^ «?itor, as well as a 

ataii-" The confusion and disarray bookseller, irould have so fame- 

wUch foUotr the congregating of g|ec|cd the roftoVa* due to & bro- 

this ill-asaorted pa<± is described th^ authon as to publish against 

with great humour, the ban-dog^ 5j«* a wy^l edition of his own work, 

more addicted to war tha» Mortj ^' Aikin prefaces his edition with 

iaU foul ef. each other; their mastm the following accoiffit of his ttKK 

are. gcaduftlly invcdved in the quar* "V*sj 

rel, andpoor puasstoala^away, leavj ..^3 j j^^ ^re stiU from time tp 

ing her. enemas engaged in a grand time made after it among the booksellers, 

aeei^e of worrying . a^d- wrangling; the editor was asked the question, whether 

This poem, has . never, we believe^ he had any intention of reprinting it; ac* 

)»e«ax printed. iWe ^ouMadd largely C»mpanied with the intimation, that, as 

to :tte»e eaanipiea, iind show that S.%*^P^r^^ll ^ ^'^J^ *^'''f Si ^ 

\L» •Lm.»m^«/£^ Ji « ^;»#;«»#. ^^r\^ decline the buamess, others would be 

lwPQB«»nce.feniedadi^tstyte ^ady to undertake it. Conscious that the 

of :C»«mpOfiltlOBi durw^ the middle Essays were the juvenile attempts of one 

^es;r> hut we. have^ already exceeded whose taste was by no means matured, and 

fHir bmnds,. and must ^smiss Mr. whose critical knowledge^ was circum- 

iivans's pi3i)lijcatiw, which, always »c"^d within narrow limits, the editor 

curious, has been greatly improved rri^'t^^K*^ Wlr^-^H"*^^^^^ 

V u: \^ 1 *^ 5 . J i^uJL-T . be given to the pubhck With ail Its imper- 

by his perianal tSate and labour. fections on its head. He wa» obUged, 

The next articles in our tide, therefore, to declare, Uiat if it were re* 

which are allied in subject to the printed at all, it should be with nunyma* 

Collection of Ballads, are two edi- terial alterations, corresponding to his 

tions of the same work; Dr. Ai- own change of Uste and opinion in various 

Join's well known collection of songs, PTn ^""^k^ *'' \^^T *I!!*TL • 

z^x^ -1 1:^. ^^_ ^ Tk?^ "Under these almost compulsory curcum» 

V^Ub the prelumnary e^say. Mr, stances.althwghhcperhspsriiwldnotnow 
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bire chosen lor the first time to appear quavers forth. But where taate and 
M the collector of i>roduction8» the g^ne* feeling for poetry happen to be 
ralrtrainof which 18 ii»re suitable loan ^^^^ ^i^^ ^ sweet and aexible 




much iiioi« extensive lelectioA of compo* and heightening social pleasure* 

sitions winch iHU not cease to be hrom* We have heard Dr. Aikin's simple 

ites with the lovers of elegant poetry, ballad: " It was 1^ winter's evening, 

whatever be the vidsdtudes of general ^nd &8t came down the snow/* set 

^■'*^' ^ by Dr. Cburke, song with such 
In the singular predicament of bea^af^j simplicity as to draw tears 
rcviewmg two nval editions of the ^^^^ ^^^ y^^ ^^^ ^^ rov^wers. 
same work, and without pretending j^^ ^^ coasideratipn of modem 
to give a dedsion against Mr. Evans, j^^g ^^^^ ^ the critiok a rtK>agfer 
although we thmk he has treated ground of comirfaint, from the dc* 
Dr. Aikin vnth somewhat less attcn- generacy of the compositions which 
tion than his age, situation, and have been popular under that name, 
talents perhaps demanded, we can- gyyoly it is time to make some 
not regret that we are possessed of ^j^^^ against the dehige of nonsense 
both editions of the book, and trust ^^ indecency which has of late 
that (as the old song runs) «the ,«pp|ftnted, in the higher circles, 
world's wide and there s room for ^^ songs of our best poets. We 
us all." We. ar<$ paruculariy ghid ^^ nothing of the « Nancies of jthe 
to have an opportumtjr of companng ^m^ ^nd vales." Peace to all such! 
Dr. Aikm's ongmal ideas upon the j^^ ^^ milliner and apprenuce have 
subject of song wriUng, with ttose ^^j^ ^^^d, and have it such as they 
which be has smce adopted* H» ^an understand. Let the seaman 
four essays upon songs m general, ^^ f^ « ^g^t main^decker," and 
upon ballads and pastoral sonjgs, the countess her tinseled canaoact* 
upon passionate and descnpuve ^ut when we hear words which con- 
songs, upon mgenuws ajcid wHty ^^y ^ every man, and we fear to 
songs, are now blended mto one ^^^ p£ ^^ women in society, a 
general essayj but we love the claa* ^^^^ beyond what effrontery itself 
sical turn of these little discourses ,^,^^^ venture to avow; when we 
so well, that we are glad they are tear such fiowmg from the lips, or 
preserved in their original state, addressed to the ears, of unsnspect* 
Such direcuons and rules of com- |^g innocence, we can barely sop* 
position, whether in th^ir separate pnesaouir. execration. This elegant 
and detailed, or m their new mould- collection presents, to those who 
ed shape, were never more necessary ^^^^^^^^ muslck^ a means of escaping 
than at the present day. The mar^ ^^^ ^ too. general pollucion7ai5 
nage between Harmony and ^ammori^ ^ indu%faig a pleasui-e which we 
tal Verse," has, like fashionable wed- „»© taught ^ regard as ecmany 
lock, frequently made some very ^^antageous to the heart, taste, and 
lU-matched pairs; and we suspect undemanding- Both editions am 
that Poetry must soon sue for a considerably enlarged by varioui^ 
separate maintenance The ladies, g^j^gg^ extracted from the best 
who ought, m common charity, to n^odem poets, and hi cither shape 
feel for her situation, are those who ^^ ^^^^ maintains its right to rank 
aggravate her hardships; for it is ^3 ^^e of the most classical colicc- 
rare to hear a fair songstress utter ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ -^ language, 
the words of the song which she ^ ^ ^ 
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^Continued fropi toL 4. p. 336.3 

*' IfOS^^AS ItiFasfiuretliatMaHbo* thus compel Vendome to leave Ms 

^wgh could make ho arrangementar camp. Vendome, who guessed' bur 

l»titwhatwdreexcellent,Iwentlheday< intention^ remained immomble. X 

after the battle of Oudenarde to see' proposed the siege of -Lisle; 'the de-* 

itty mother, at Brussels. What tears puties of the states-g^eral diougfa^ 

<5f affection did she shed on behold-" fit to be of a <lifferent opinion.' 

ihg me again with some addition of Marlborough was with me, and they 

flory! I told her, however, that were obliged to -hold their tongues.* 
larlborough's portion seemed great- The siege was committed to me,* 
<Jr than mine, as at Hochstett. The while Marlborough was -to cover i^ 
joy of revenge had some share in against' the army of Uie <luke of 
that, occasioned by our ^ctory. She Burgundy. The latter with 60,00O* 
was glad to see the king humbled, men, encamped hear Pont des Pier^ 
who had left her, for another woman, res; and I with 4(0,000, after invest- 
in his youth, and exiled her in his' ing the city, took up my head quar* 
old age. It is remarkable that in- ters at the abbey of Loos, on the 
hers, she married the duke d'Ursel, 1 3th of August. The brave and 
Without assuming his name. Nobody skilful Boufflers, with a garrison of 
kiiewthis; it could not have been a sixteenbattalions, and four regiments 
match of conscience or convenience, of dragoons, cut out plenty of work 
]^ut probably of ^nter and idleness. fov me. The job, so far from being 
The fifteen days which I thu^ easy, Mras a dangerous one; for Mons 
passed with her, were the most was not in our possession. My first 
agreeable of my life. I parted fromf attack on fort Cateleau was repulsed; 
her with the more pain, as it ' was the works undertaken the same day 
probable that we should hot see to drain a large pond which was in 
each other again. Dh the last day my wiiy, also failed. I ordered epau- 
of my visit the troops from the Mo- lemcnts to be made, fijr the fire of 
ielie arrived. We were then as the place annoyed us to such a de- 
strong as the French. I sent eight g^ee, that a cannon-ball carried off 
battalions to re enforce Marlborough*^ the head of the valet of the prince of 
corps, which corered Flanders. I Orange, at the moment when he was 
left the rest to cover Brussels, and putting on his mast'er^s shirt. It may 
rejoined him at the camp of Elchiui easily be supposed that he was obli- 
He, Ouverkirke, and myself, agreed ged to take another, and to remove 
upon sending a strong detachment his quarters. I opened the trenches^ 
to lay wast<^ Artois and Plcartiy, and and* on thd asd the besieged made 
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z sortie, when lieutenant-general 
Betendorff, who commanded there, 
^ras taken prisoner. Boui&ers treated 
him exceeding^ly well. The festival 
of St. Louis, which he celebrated 
with three ^neral discharges of all 
Ids artillery, cost us some men. In 
the night between the 26th and 27th, 
the. besieged nmdt a terrible softie; 
1 gained the post of the mill of St. 
Andrew; Boumers retook it; and I 
there lost 600 men. 

Marlborough sent me word that 
Berwick having reenfor&ed the duke 
of Biurgundjr, the army, now 120,000 
strong, was tnarching to the relief 
of Lisle. The deputies of the states- 

Seaeral, always interfering in every 
ung, «id always dying of fear, ask- 
ed me for a reenforcement for him* 
I went to his camp to offer him one. 
He sidd: ^ Let us go together, and 
reconnoitre the ground between the 
Deule and the Marck." After we 
had examined it, he said: '< I have 
no occasion for one, I shall only 
move my camp nearer to your's." 
Vendome proposed not to lose a day, 
but instantly attack the army of ob- 
servation, and the besieging force. 
<<. I cannot," said the duke of Bur- 
giuidy; << I have sent a courier to 
my grandfather to inquire his plea- 
sure." Conferences were held at 
Versailles, smd the king sent his 
booby Chabillard to his grandson's 
camp. He went up with him into the 
steeple of the village of Sedin, to 
view our two armies, and he decided 
against giving us battle. 

I cannot conceive how Vendome 
could forbear running mad; anothei^) 
with less zeal, would have sent every 
thing to the dqvil; and he, a better 
grandson of a king of France than 
the other, took the trouble, the^ day 
before, to go so close to Marlbo* 
rough's position to reconnoitre, thai 
he was graced by a cannon*ball. I 
had returned to Marlborough's camp 
to be . his volunteer, if he had beeti 
attacked. 

But (while I think of it) a Cha* 

millard> that is, io jone wordi a 

Vqi. v. a 



young prince of no character, and 
an old king who had lost his, were 
quit^ sufficient to fill Vendome's 
heai^t with rage. He was obliged by 
thenl to retreat, as if he had been 
beaten. I continued the siege, sure 
of not being interrupted, and ,took 
the pedoubtof the gate of Flanders, 
and some others; but after three 
hours fighting for one of the most 
essential, I was driven back, and 
pursued to my trenches. I scarcely 
stirred from them, having the king 
of Poland and all my young princes 
at my side; for it was necessary to 
set an example, and to give orders. 
I ordered two assaults to facilitate 
the taking of the ^:overerl way; al^ 
ways repulsed, but a horrible car'» 
nage. Five thousand English, sent 
me by Marlborough to repair m]r 
losses, performed wonders, but were 
throwp into disorder. We heard the 
cry oi'Vive le Roi €t Boufflers J I 
said a few words in English to those 
brave fellows who rallied round me; 
I led them back into the fire; but a 
ball below the left eye knocked me 
down senseless. Every body thought 
me dead, and so did I too. They 
found a dung-cart, in which I waa 
conveyed to my quarters. First my 
life, and then my sight, was de- 
spaired of. I recovered both. The 
ball had struck me obliquely. Here 
was another unsuccessful attack; 
out of 5,000 men, no(t 1,500 return* 
ed, and 1,200 workmen were there 
killed.. 

B^ing: prevented for some timCi 
by my wound from interfering in any 
thing, I left the command of the 
siege to Marlborough, who delivered 
his to Ouverkerke. He effected a 
lodgment in a tenaiUon on the left; 
but a mine bafHed the assault and 
the assailants. Marlb<»rough counter- 
mined some of them, and took al) 
possible pains to spare me trouble 
on my return. He was obliged to eat 
in publick, in order to cheer my ar- 
tny, and> returned to his own. 
' The chevalier de Luxembourg 
deceiv<^4 i^^ ^7 introducing ammU'^' 



iSO . SPIRIT OF THE 1MA«AZnfBSl. . 

Aa^Qiiy of ivhich the besieged were |EQur fierson, and I tm Bucr <ii«t « 

i9 IB^i^eat wanu* and a capta^yjoamed brave man like you will not abuat 

DuboiS) deceived me by awimmiay h. I congratulate ypu (m your ex^ 

mdth a note from Bouffiera to the celient defence." 

iduke of Burgundy) mfonning hkmt . My council of irary wbiob.I auni}* 

that though the trenches had beea moned out of politeness, objected tt 

Ap^ied forty days> I was not yet the ailacle that the citadel ahouidfifll 

.conxpletely ^master of any of the be attacked qbl tiie aide tiext the 

avoiics. i« Nevertheless, Monseig* town. I yielded, baving my plan in 

iieur," added he, 4« I cannot hold out my head, and wrote to Boiiffleras 

teyond the 15th or SOth of October.'' ^ Certain reasons, M. le. Marechai, 

' I was in want of powder. A mt^ prevent me from ogning this article, 

ietrter from MarU)oroiji^h to his but I gire you my woid of honour 

ifriendf ^ueen Anne, occasioned a to observe tt I bope in six weeka 

ifuantity to be seat sne^ with fouiv to give you fresh proofs of my ad^ 

jeen battafions, by the fleet of viqe^- mirdition.'' Boufflersretiied into the 

admiral Byng, who landed them, ait <itadiel» and I entered the city with 

4^iea6. Every body is acquainted Marlborough, the kii^g of Pokm^ 

4rlth the stupidity of Lamotte, who the landgrave of Hesse, &c. Intfafe 

tiot only sujSered this convoy to morning we went to church, ^aad ait 

Teaeh me, but got a sound drubbing nig^t to the play, ^scoA aU tto busi« 

#e>r his whole corps that was intend^ Siess of the capkuktiou being. finiab- 

«ed to prevent it. Being completely «d on the 39^th of Qdeter, I this 

i^Qovered from my wound, I was same day ordei^d the trenches to 

Slight and day at the works, which be opened before the citadel. 

rBoufilers, also present every where. Before I proceed to this siege, I 

llras 'incessantly interrupting or an- piught to relate a circumstance thait 

Mying. bappened to mc duHng that of the 

1 bethought me of a stratagem to 4:ity, A clerk of the pcmt-ofiice 

tgive frequent, alarms for several wrote to the secretary of genexad 

Slights, at a half moon, with a view Dopf, desiring him to deliver to me 

^ attack it afterwards in open day, two letters, one from the Hague^and 

i>eing persuaded that the wearied -the other I know not whence. 1 

isoldiers would take that time for opened the letter, and found nodung 

«*epuse.. This sch6m6 succeeded* i but a greasy paper. Persuaded, as 

•oi^ered an assault upoa a saUent I still am, that it was a mistake, or 

angle; and that succeeded. I directs aometliing of no consequence, which 

-)&d tiie covered way to be attacked, I might, perhaps, have been able to 

and ag;un succeeded. I thence read had I taken the trouble to hold 

.made a breach in the curtain, and the paper to the fire, I threw it 

•enlai^ed* another in a bastion; and away. Somebody picked it up, and 

when I was at. length wof^king ait it was said that a dog, about whose 
-the descent of the ditch, the marshal, / aieck it was rtied, died poisoned in 

wl^o had- every day invented some 'the space of twenty-four, hours. 

new artifice, sometimes tin boxes, at What makes me think this untrue, 

others caithen pots filled with gre- is, that at Versailles they m&aei too 

4iades, and done ail that valour and generous, and at Vienna too reli- 

fu^ience could suggest, offered ^to gious, for such a trick, 

•capitulate on the 3^ of September. The ninth day^the besieged made 

Without mentioning any conditions, a, vigorous sortie. The prince of 

J pro.misedtoMagn such as he should Brunswick, who repulsed it, receiir- 

propose to me. ^This, M. le ed a wound from a musket4>all in 

Marechal," so I wrote to him, <<is the head. The eleveoth, a still 

-to show you my peisfect regard for ^ms»e vigorous sortie of the choisa- 
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lieitde Lttxemboiiri^^ who drove mf idoig's leHer^ he reacir <^ I ktew firott 

iHiops from the braicbe» of the a cert^ quartery that they -want ta 

tr^ichee^ and made us &11 back tD make jon a prisoner of war/' I 

St. Catherine's. An excellent o&f know not where he picked up tfaii 

eer of mj staff hosd his head shot off information; but that prmce, respects 

by a cannon*bali by my side* The able as he was in peaee, could 

«xiemy loM a ^reat number of men neither say nor do any but foolisil 

belbre he returned to the citadel. I thkiga in war. This nete, howfhreii( 

caused every thing to be repaired* produced some impression for -A 

I was now sudden^ obliged to moment. Generals^ soldiers^ and 

ahandonr the siegCf leaving the direct all, swore rather to perish ia tfai 

:tzan of it to prkice Alexander cf breach^ Boufflers wept for joyy as 

'Wiirtemberg. The elector of Ba* I have be^i told; and when on thi 

iiaria waa engaged in that of. Bru^* point -of embracing this altemative« 

sels« Marlbcnrough and I made him he recollected my note, which got 

xaise it sdiber a pretty battle^ and die better of the duke of Burgundy'e^ 

aome ^cceUent,- well combined ma- and after the trenches ha^ htam 

Aceui'reS) of which he had aU the eipened four months before the diiy 

honcmr, for I could not pass the and citadel, he sent me on the 8th 

^cteidt where I wanted. The electiM* c£ December, all the articlea that he 

«f fiavaria was sc^ewhat ashamed, wished me to sign, which I did witlt* 

The. Frendi princes would have out any rcHtrictioo^ I went vtrf 

SQ tOQ». had not their joy on soon with the prince of Orange to 



returning to VersaBles prevented pdey him a visit, and in truth to do 

them. >: homage to his merit. I cordially em» 

; I went back ta.the siege; but what braced him, and accepted an invita^ 

a change! The marsltal had taken tion to supper; ^ on condition,'^ said 

advantage of my absence to drive I, << that it be that of a famished 

she bestegers from the first covered ^cdtadel^ to see what you may eat 

wasf9 of which I had left them in .without an express order firom the 

posaession. After regaining it» as king.*' Roasted horse-^sh was set 

.veil aar the other posts that had been before us; the epicures in my suite 

abaadoned, I wrote as foUowa tathe w^e far ft*om relishing the joke, hoc 

tinwe Bouffiers: «^ The French ar# were quickly consoled by the arrival 

jny has retired, M. le Marechal, of provisions from the city, on 

toward Tournay, the elector of Ba-> which we made an excellent rt^ 

Varia to Naminr, and the princes to past* 

their courts. Spare yourself and The following day I gave him as 

jjrour brave garrison. X will ag^ain good a dinner as I could, at my ah* 

sign whatever you please." His bey, where he paid me a visit. Wii 

ianswer was: ^ There is yet no oc- were very merry and communica* 

casion to he in a hurry. Permit me tive. We talked of \wp^ politicfcsi 

ao defend myself as long as i can. I and Louis XIV. On the latter sub' 

have still enough left to do to render ject I was highly amused with the 

nayself more worthy of the esteem of Batteries of the states^general, who 

the man whom I respect above all thinking themselves very cunningi 

others^'' 1 gave orders for the as^ were in hopes by these meims to 

sauh of the second covened way. dispose him to peace, of which they 

The king of France apparently an* were ardently desiious. I dttvst nol 

tic^>ated this, for he wrote to tha be alone a moment with the msarshah 

marshal to surrender. Kotwich* lest idle stories shouid be^ eirculated 

fltanding his repugnance to such a respecting us; and one or the other 

aiep, ho was on the point of obey « might appear suspicious to ouf 

ing, wheuy in a note whioh tb&.dnte courts, where peo[j4e are alwayi 

9S Burgundy had subjoined to the aur^ to have good friends^ who ai^ 
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'.Mver. astefiih After manilestiitg tof 
«£Krk$ideratiofi for ihetiHustrio^s van* 
.^uifihed, whenever we w«rc together 
githe pk)r,andwhenwei;rentJ&broad 
into thee streets, wtYcre I obaervfsd 
that he was : universally adored, I 
fiaused him and his brave garrison 
to be :condiKted to Doiiay, with a 
Imrge/escort and all possible honours* 
> After retaking Ghent and* Bruges, 
Marlborough and I put our troops in 
ivintet-(|aarters, and went for a month 
Ip Brussels; but my mother was no 
Icmger there. 

4.. 1709 .---January 9th, we set out for 
the Hague. It was nothing but a' 
series ^ honours and festivities; 
(presents for Marlborough, and fire* 
works for me. But I prevented a 
Biagnificent exhii^tion, by requesting 
tbe staties<»general to give the money 
It was to have cost to their brave 
soldiers, ^hom I had caused to bjs 
orippled; and the 30th of January I 
let off for Vienna, to report and ask 
for further orders.. 
! . I was directed to make peace, if 
liLS enemy would comply with all 
injr demands* I returned on the 8th 
of April to the Hague, where I 
found the plenipotentiaries of the 
king of France* Famine, a winter 
more severe than had ever been 
known, want of men and money, 
made him wish for peace; but the 
vanquished forget that they are such, 
as soon as they enter upon negotia« 
tkm. .They mistake obstinacy for 
Itrmness^ and ^ at last get more 
soundly beaten than before. 
^ Qae ^hundred thousand men were 
ag&in under Marlborough's com? 
inand-aad mine in the Low Coun- 
tries; and the. same number under 
that of-Villars; « I am_ going," said 
be to the king, on taking leave, ^^ to 
4kiveyour enemies so far, that the^ 
|i^all not again see tiie banks of the 
Scheldt; and by a battle on myar- 
t^al, to regadn al) that has been 
taken fretn yoiMT^^ajesty.^* 

Without wishing to. avoid one, for 
lie was morally atid physically brav«, 
he look an extremely ad vanugeous 
position. 7his was o^e of his ^reat 



talents. He wanted vei^litfle to'foe 
a perfect warriour. With reeiiforoe» 
mentS) which poured in to us on all 
sides^ we were stronger than he^ 
but there was no possibility of 
attacking him where he w«is«. 
To obUge him to quit his posi* 
tion, we resolved to besiege Tomv 
nay. The trenches were opened 
on the 7th of July, the vHiite flag 
was hoisted on the 38th, and on the 
2 1st of August, after the most terri« 
ble sub^rraneous war that I eve< 
witnessed (for in twenty^^x days; 
tiie besieged sprmtg thirty-eight 
mines) the citadel surrendered^ 
Villars never starred. " Let ua.g^ 
and take Mons,^' said I to Mad^ 
borough; ^< perhaps this devil td a 
fellow will tire of being so pruiknt^ 
Madame de Maintenen did' not give 
him credit for so much prudence as 
he possessed, though she was.verjr 
fond of him: for she permitted Lonis 
XIV. to send marshal Boufflers to 
assist him. Certain enemies of Vili- 
lars, at Versailles^ hoped tb give 
him disgust; but I have alrea^ 
proved, that brave men agree tOr 
gether, and love and esteem each 
other* The two jnarshais would 
gladly have saved Mons without 
risking a baule; we stood upon 
ceremony to know which partf 
should oblige the other to give it. 
As soon as our troops from Toumay 
had arrived: ^' Let us l<»e nolime/' 
said I; ><and in spite, of 120,000 
menv woods, hedges, villages^ holeS) 
triple intrenchments, a hundred 
pieces of cannon and abattisi let us 
put an end to the war in one day.'' 

The deputies of Helland^ and some 
<^ntrhearted generals, objected, i^e- 
monstrated, and tired me. it was of 
no use to tell them that the excel- 
lent veteran French soldiers were 
killed i)i .the six or seven battles 
which Marlborough and I Ifiid gain- 
ed ; and though i well knew that 
young ones are formed bttt too ex- 
.peditiously^ an advantage in which 
they, are superiour to all otter na-r 
tlons^ we deteraii»ed uponthe battle 
of IVfalplaquet. The 11th of Sep^ 
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tember a thick fog concealed ^ot 
^iiqMwIdotis fpom tfae'iaas^hais; we 
^spelled it at eight in the momingf 
by. a general discharge of all our 
artillery. This military mnsick wsa 
succeeded by that of ha«ttboy8» 
drums, . fifes, and trampets^ with 
which i treated both armies. We 
tiien saw Villars proceeding through 
am-rtbe:~mnk«. As the French can 
neyer hear enough of their king: 
f^ My friends," said he to them^ as I 
kaye been told, <^ the king commands 
me to £ght:. are y<Mi nut very ^lad of 
it?'* He was answered with shouts 
c£y' J^tie ie Roi et M, de Viilara! 
I attacked the wood of Sars without 
aliocii6ng. -\ rallied the if^gfish 
guards, who, at the. beginning, were 
licatteired; some from too much 
courage, and others frcon a contrary 
reascm: my. German battalioi^ sup- 
mrted tihem» We h^, nevertheless^ 
Seen bTerwiielmed,^had not the duke 
of Argyle>'who boldly climbed the 
parapet of tlie xntrenchment, made 
me master of. the .wood^ All this 
procured me a bsdl 1}ehind the ear; 
and on account of ^e quantity of 
Mood which I. lost, all those about 
me adviaed me to have the wound 
dressed. ^If I am beaten," I re- 
|died, «it will not be worth while; 
and if the French are, I shall hare 
plenty of time for that." What 
could I hare done better than to seek 
deadly after all the responsibility 
Which I had agtdn taken upon my- 
^aelf on tlus occasion? I beg pardon 
for this digression and personality; 
but one cannot help being a man. 
To endeavour to repair faults com- 
mitted, isy I acknowledge^ more no- 
ble; but to survive one's glory is 
dreadful. My business on the right 
going on well, I wished to decide 
that of the duke on the left, whieh 
proceeded but slowly. To no pur- 
pose the! prince, of Orange had 
planted' a standard on the third in- 
trenobment; almost the whole Dutch 
corps was extended on the. ground) 
killed or wounded. For si» hours 
MorlbonoQgh waa engaged with.the 



centre and tlie left, wdthout any de^ 

cisive ^dvantage^ My cavalry, wlnc|| 

I sent to his succour, was overthrown 

on the way by the king's household 

troops, who were in their tpm 

routed by a Wtery which took them 

in flank. At length Marlborough 

had gained ground without me; so 

that it was easy for me to turn th0 

centre of the enemy's army which 

had be^i left unsupported in cons^^ 

quence oi the. defeat of the wingsi 

Bouffiers rendered the same service 

to Villars as I did to Marlborough^ 

and when he beheld him fall from 

his horse, dangerously wounded b&rf 

low the knee, and the victory snatch* 

ed from them, he thought of nothing 

but how to make the best retreat in 

the best possible order. J think tk 

is not too much to estimate the loia 

of both armies at 40,000 men; those 

who were not killed, had died of 

fatigue. I gave.somo rest to the 

remains of my troops, buried all I 

could, and then marched to Mons. , 

There were but 5,0QO men in that 

place. I opened the trenches on thit 

35th of September, tind on the 23dl 

of October, being on the pdnt of aa* 

saulting the hom-^work of Bertamonti 

Grimaldi capitulated. Our troopa 

went into winter quarters; and I, be* 

ing obliged to post, about without 

intermission, proceeded with Mari* 

1>oraugh to the Hague, ^to coax the 

states'^general, who were ready te 

abandon our cause. I advised thena 

to say at the confen^ceaof Oer^ 

truidenberg, that they would not 

hear of peace unless it were, gtne* 

rah I was sure of qUeen Anne,- her 

cause I was sure cxf Mairlborough; he 

seconded me admi)?abl)r. I went te 

report to theeniperour^ I submitted 

to him a sketch of the smte of. £u$- 

rope, of which I coukLaee ths^ hiSk 

cermet had not the least idea* I sti^ 

ted the tnclinadon which. I obaerve^ 

iaeeveral powers to &>rsake us, Alt 

a distance from danger, pec^l^ are 

Gourageous. I wa^^toid that I ahould 

make a glorious campaign. I repljU 

«d^ thatl had loaf nkore me^ th«M% 
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MUlA be iibtii mcj^ \mt yet I wokM snd bk ]Meaenti of BiHgmMl^ and 

tty what I could dew Champog&e to right honourablo 

t7n«-««Jo8efb I. was aftai^Bed nembeni of ParUamenty wte were 

with the^ Bsoall-pox. There were no amateurs of those wiiiest changed 

good physicians at Vienna. They tiie aspect of European affsors. 

eant to Lintz for one. The pustules Mariborongh was playing his hut 

came out in such abundance) that 1 game in the Low Countsies. He 

thoug)^ iHn^oiit c^ ^nger. On set* found means to finish his militairy) 

ling out for the Loir Countries, I career there with f^iory; he forced 

wanted to take leave of him. He sent tiie French lines behind the SenzdOi 

me word that I had but too much and took the city of Boochsnn. 

Oixposed my kife for him already, and On the disgrace of the dutchess, • 

that he wanted it elsewhere than for thousand faults were discoveced itt 

the small*|k>x. I insisted no farther, him. His pride was denominated k^ 

end set oflToo the 1 6th of April. Three solence, and his rather too gread 

days afterwards I was informed of eeenemy was branded with the tlamo 

his death, occasioned by the- igno* of pecnlauon and extortion. Hie 

ranee of the faculty of Upper and Iriefnds, as may be supposed, heluw 

tjower Austria, who disputed all ved like friends; and tlutf is saying 

nigiit about the means of relieving sufficient He was recalled. To mo 

en inflammation of the bowels, with this was a thimderbolt. The Froncb 

which the emperour waS' affiicted. 1 assembled on the Rhine. I eem 

eincerely regretted this prince, aged Vefalen with a strong detachment 

tlnrty-three; the firat since Charlee from the Low Countries, and leaving 

V. who possessed genius, and was the Hague on the 19th of Jnty, i 

not superstitious; and 1 determined eolleeted as expedkionsiy as posst^ 

to serve him even after his death. I ble^ all the troops I could^ at Franks 

hurried to almost ail the electors ta fert, and took so good a poaitioii 

.dispose them to ensure the imperial h^ a camp near Miihlherg, as tis 

crown to bis brother, and then went cause to be held, and to cover thd 

to solicit the Dutch to continue theit election to the imperial crown, which 

eredit in- money and friendship to would have been lost bad I received 

Charles U. king of Spain, who be# a check. The French durst not dis^ 

came the emperour Charles Vi. ttnrb it. This was for me a eampaign 

The protestants did not fail to ef pirudence rather than of glory, 

publish that the court of Rome, Queen Anne threw off all re^^ 

which had suffered some lmmilia»» sb*aint. She had given an unfavoucft* 

tions from Joseph I. had bribed his ble reception to the Dutch ambas» 

pl^sicians; but no credit should be sadour, and had forbidd^i. Galla% 

given to defomatory libels, and to the imperial minister, her court; as^ 

the authors of private anecdotes, as s^^ing as a reason certain express 

they are called. It has long be^n the sions which he had employed n»» 

fii&hion to aasert that great persona* meeting her. Charles VI.. ordered 



ges die of poison. me to nutke amende for thn 

. Tallard, more dfingerous in peace wardness of Gailas, if he bad been 

than in war^ wdiom I would not have guilty of any, and to regain the eourt 

left prisoner in England could I have of St. James's, 
suspected that he would there ac* Had I*acted, as my good oousini 

qusre any influence, enabled the to« Victor Amedseus, would have done 

rres to- triumph, and crush the whigs. in my place, I should have cided ou| 

His assiduoua attemion to Nba* against Marlborough still more loud* 

MarBhaam, the qumen's new &vour« ly than his enemies, and have xe&xn 

ite, instead, of the^4utchess of MarU aed to see him. But from policy it^ 

horottghi his imimiatinf mmm^ 9ifUf pevsoos^of VMfom nvMe ottfM 
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are too «asilf leen tksouglk Tbef 
«re 4«(ipiac$d «|id miM liteiar tibject^ 
ttmtiktude, osteem^ tiie paitQMratvtp 
IB so snany inJIitarjr operaitioiisy «a4 
^ty for a ptvaon in 4liflRg«acet eauied 
file to Avom myself with eaaolioii 
intof Mftiiborough's arms. Besides* 
M^xohoccflBktu^ tiw beaortpixMPM 
'leiotonous. The Mo^le, irbo follow* 
«(l me evex!f w4ei« from ^le mo* 
me&t 1 aet foot in JLcmdon^ perceivted 
ht and liked i»e tii^ better for tliiss 
wlii^ the op{>oMiion, aiid the honest 
pen of titeeourt eeteemed me the 
flAore. In one way or Qtber, all wa$ 
ewer £oT Austria* I coaxed the peoi^ 
fk& in power a good deal. I made 
l^sentBf foiT buying ie vtsry common 
iH Engliind. 1 o&i^ to procure the 
l«i;ali of Gallas. i. delivered a me^ 
SMOMalenthis^Hibject, and requests 
ad die qaeen to take other bases at 
liie cong»ess of Utrecht, where her 
l^enipotentiaiies already were, that 
1^ empenour might be enabled to 
«eiHiM^ thither. I received so vague 
n reply, that had the court of Vi* 
«nna believed me, they would not 
Jhave reckoned at all upon the foeble 
smecour dP the duke of Ormonde 
who set out to command the Kn* 
;f|^ish, as successour to the duke of 
Jdarfoeroughi and I should not have 
lost the battle ci Denain. This hap« 
pflvied in the following manner. Not- 
'withstai^ng- my distinguished re* 
ceptionfrom the queen, wlio, at my 
4i^arture, presented me with her 
fxirtrait, I went and told the states- 
.^^eoral that we had now nobody on 
whcMn we could rely but themselves; 
Jttfd passing through Utrecht (^ 
-make my c^servations, I found the 
tone of the French £0 altered, so 
.elevated, that I was more certain 
than ever of the truth of what I had 
announced. On my arrival at the ab- 
ibey jof Anchin, where I assembled 
lay army, amounting to upwards of 
400,000 men, Onxiond ektne and 
madq me th# fairest promises, and 
liad the goodness to consent to my 
^pttsttog thaSahaldt^ekrw 8otti}hah^ 



&9t after feigMig to agree^ ia the 
siege of Quesooi, he first strove t* 
dissuaie me frg^ that atep, and 
Aen^ without reserve, refused to 
eoncur in it. I said to Umc «< Well 
Wi I will do without your eighteen 
thousand men." ^^ I witi lead ^hem,^ 
said he, <^ to take possession of I>un-k 
kick, which the French are to deli- 
ver to me." «< i congratulate tha 
two nations," replied I, « on this 
i^Muration, which will ccmfer as much 
luinour on the one as on the other; 
Adieu, sir." He ordered all tha 
troops in the pay of England to fol- 
low hjin. Very few obeyed. I had 
foreseen the t^troke, and had made 
sure of the prince of Anhalt, and 
the prince of Hesse CasseJ. 

July the 30th i took Quesnoi. I 
gave the direction of the siege of 
Landreoy to the prince of^Anhalt^ 
and entered into Uie lines which I 
had directed to be formed between 
Marchiennes and Denain. The Dutch 
had ccdlected large stores of ammu- 
nition and provisions at Marchien- 
nes. In vain I represented to them 
that they would be better at Ques- 
noi, only three leagues from L»i^ 
drccy, and only ten from us; the 
economy of these gentlemen oppo^ 
sed the change. Thb made me sm^ 
peevishly, and as I have been told, 
with an oath, one day when Alexan- 
der's conquests were the subject of 
conversation: << He had no Dutch 
deputies with his army." I ordered 
twenty of their battali<ms, and- tea 
squadrons under the command of the 
earl of Albemarle, to enter the lines^ 
and approached Quesnoi with the 
main body of my army, to ^vatch 
the motions of Villars. During all 
these shuffling tricks, of which I 
foresaw that I should be the dup^, 
and which Louis XIV. knew nothing 
of, I made him tren^ie upon his, 
throne. At a very small distance 
from Versailles, one of my partisans 
carried off Berenghen, under the 
idea that it was the dauphin; others 
pillaged Chainpagne and Lorraine. 
fiiww«Qsteui> with two thousand 
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horae, levied contributions all over 
i&e couaxry^ ^reacUpg diim^, and 
declaring thkt I was at his hells with 
my army. It was^ihen Uifit he i»ret 
ported to have said: '^ If Landrecy 
is taken, I will put myself at the 
head of i^ynobiUtyr and. perish ra- 
ther than, see my kin^om lost." 
Would he have done so ? I cannot 
tell. He wanted once to leave the 
trench, but . was dissuaded. Henry 
IV. was formerly advised the con- 
trary. He made the sign of the cross, 
and remained where he was. 

Villars thinking himself not strong 
enough to attack me, as I had ho- 
ped he would, attempted the deli- 
verance of Denain ii\ ^mother way. 
I have mentioned my vexation re- 
specting the magazines at Marchi- 
ennes, upp^i which depended the 
continuation of the siege. Two 
leagues of. ground were too much 
for the Putch corps.. Had it not 
Seen for the/defection of the En- 
glish) they might Jiave been defend^ 
cd. The following circumstance de- 
monstrate the talents of Villarst 
and a kinS of fault with which I had 
to reproach myself. To conceal a 
movement made on his left toward 
the Scheldt,^ with the greatest pos- 
sible secrecy and celerity, he, -with 
his right, drew my attention to Ijs^ur. 
drecy, as if he 'designed to attack 
the lines of counteivaUatton-. AUiit^ 
once he drew back his right towards^ 
his left, which during the .night had 
easily formed bridges? as the Sjcheldt 
is not wide . at thj^place.- These^ two. 
wings united, advanced ixnknpwn tP; 
the earloT Albeiharlej,who,attemp^.< 
ed with his caV.aljry, but.jn vain, tp» 
fight what had passed. He relied 

upon mci but I reckqiied ^Pf^r^oi^ 
Oi? the fir^t fi^ipg: of /his artillery,. i 
marched' to- his. succour^ with a 
strong detachment of dttigoons, at . 
full trot, intending to rrtfake them 
dismount, if necessaiy, a^id followed . 
by my infantry, which, canxe up ai a 
quick pace. The cowardice of the 
Dutch rendered my efforts unavail^ 
. ing. Had they but maintained them- 



selves half an hour in At post df 
Denain, I had been m tim^« So I 
h«d oalctiiated, supposing matters 
i^tthe wont> faad:I even been ^^ 
oeivedbythenmioBtti^e of Viikrs. 
:. ICoiuad'only eight hundred xnnif 
tmA tbnee.or four gei»ral& ilrowned 
in the Scheldt; and aU those vrk^ 
had been surprised in ihe ii^reoc^ 
SQuents, l^iiled without making any* 
defence. AlbemariCj an^ all the 
prinees^and generals, in Uie Utrtch 
servisey were taken priaixneRS. while 
c^EMiea/voumg.to raily their, troops. 
The conduct of the former was re* 
presented in very black colours to 
the states-general. I wrote to Hein* 
sius,*the .pensicwftry: ^. It would be 
my province, sir, to throw the faulty 
or the disasters of that day on the 
earl of Alhemarley if I had a single 
reproach to make him* He b>ehkrad 
like a man of honour; but I defy the 
ablest general to extricate himself 
when his troops, after a ^e*.dis^ 
charge, ignominioualy run away; 
Your dlwUnacy in leaving your^aa^ 
gazines at Marchiennea» is th« 
cause of allthi^* Assure their high- 
mightinesses of the truth of what I 
write you, of my dissattsfiactionand 
^profound mortification." ^ 

I was obliged to raise the siege) 
of Landrecy, and to approech Mons/' 
for the purpose of subsisting nny ; 
army; so that I could not prev^^it^ 
Villars from retaking Dow^r» Ques* 
noi, and Bouohain. - rv 

I often exjamine myself wUh the 
utmQ!St possible strictness^. It. ap«: 
pears to me, .that if I. had placed - 
twenty battalions more in.the linesy: 
n^hich would have been necensaiyio 
defend them,Villars, who was strong- 
er than If. would then have beaten 
me. Out of the lines, posted && I 
waB> I provided for every cohtangen- 
cy. Could I exjpect^that an hour, at 
the trtmost, more or less, would be 
decisive of my glory, of the war# 
and of the^lvAtiea of France ? The 
artillery of the lines, wMchv were 
tl^ckly planted with it^ ought'aionp 
tp have given m^ time to have oos«e 
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up' Instead cf being well senredy k 
tras abandoned in as cowardly a mail* 
tter as the intrenchments. The two 
faults which I oomfBitted, wereN--i{ot 
disreg^arding the remonstrances of 
the deputies respecting Marchieii* 
aes, and confiding a post of such 
importance to their troops, the flow- 
er of .which had perished at Mat* 
plaquet 

It may easily be supposed, that I 
was the subject of criticism at Vi* 
enosLf London, and the Hague, smd 



of songs at Paris; Here is one whieh 
I thought pretty, because it gives mf 
hist<H*y in very few words: 

Sugene, fipening l&e campaign. 
Swore with air mottfurkmt, ' 
- He'd macoh. atraightvay to ChaHipagfief 
To swiff our wines so cuiioiia. 
The Dutchman for this journey gay 
His cheese to Marchienne ^ent avsyt 
But Villats, >fir»d with glory; cried: 
** Faith, whew you are you'd better biS«( 
. Scheldt^s mudoy wat^ is»- 1 think* 
Quite good enough for you.to drifllc^ *- 



ON THE CHARACTER OP SIR JOHN f ALSTAFF, 
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THE plays ifi which we should 
Gontemptate the character of Fal« 
fliaffy are the two Parts of Henry IV. 
We see him again, indeed, in the 
<^ Merry Wives of Windsor," and 
with great satisfaction; but he is in 
fetters* He might say oi himself, 
as afber the explcnt at Gadshilh 
<^ Am not I fallen away? do not X 
liate? do not I dwindle? Why my skin 
hangs about me like an old lady's 
loose gownl'^ His meanderings are 
reduced to a - straight course, and 
we scarcely recognise the beauty oF 
the stream* Our memorable queen, 
w^iea she requested to see Falstaff 
in love, appears to m^ (to use a vul« 
gar but pertinent expression) to hate 
<< mistaken her man." Eccentricity 
of afiection was expected; and, as 
might have be^i foreseen, we are 
{iresented only with his avarice. 

But to return; the two Parts of 



Vol. 4 page 408] 

Henry IV. are, beyond a doiibt, the 
most diversified, in point of charac* 
ter and language^ of any of the 
historical plays of our great drama- 
tist. Who does not marshal in his 
mind the spirits of » that same mad 
fellow of the north, Pprcy;" « of him 
of Wales, that ga.ve'*Amaimon the 
bastinado, Owen GlendoWer;*' and 
" his son4n-law, Mortimer; and old 
Northumberland; and tfte sprightly 
Scot of Scots, Dougias?" Who can- 
not paint to himself «< that goodly, 
portly man, sir John;" the chief jus- 
tice (sir William Gascoigne) ; and 
that whbreson mad compound of 
majesty, prfaice Henry, who, as he 
himself observes, had <« sounded the 
very base-string of humility?" Oi*, 
who eannot conjure up the manes of 
the knight's myrmidoi^ swaggering 
Pistol,» Poins, Petoi and honest 
Bardolp)i,t ^ whose z^al burned in 



* Pistol is a very remarkable charaeter.' Ife seems to be a ranting spoufet of sen- 
tences and hard words^ unconnected and uniatelUgible; and was introduced by 
ShsJLspeare for the purpose of ridiculing the horobaat absurdities of his cotemporary 
dramatick writers. If this was really the object of the chara/Oter» it must have had a 
wonderful effect at its first performance, when the plays of Cophetua, Battle of 
AlcasEcr, Tamburlain's Conquests. &c. from all which I'istol makes quotations, were 
before thepubliek. It strikes me, likewise, as S^very ingenidus method of silencing the 
whole train of envious scribblers v^ich hisgemos would otherwise hare brought upon 
his own faaok* 

f The character of Bardolph is one of those bold dashes of the pencil, which our 
great pahlter from nature so frc^entlv exhibits. His g^eat attachment to Falstafft^ 
fkdmirably described. When he' is told of the knight's death, he exclaims: ** "Would ' 

You V. n 
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his nose;'* and ii^ho, as his master 
l*6m^rks, « but for the light in his 
face, would "be the son of utter dark- 
ness:'' and to close tl^e catalogue, 
mine hostess of the Boar's Head 
Tavern in Eastcheap, good mistress 
Quickly; Frtincis withhts everlasting 
©ry of * Anon, anon, sirt^* the " ge- 
nius-of famine," master Robert Shal- 
low; and Justice Silence, whom, as 
sir John told him, "it well befitted 
lo'lie of the peace;" with the ever- 
memorable list of Gloucestershire re- 
eniits. Amongst all these interesting 
personages, however, he who mqst 
attracts our notice, and best repays 
our attention, is sir John FalstafT. 

n. iii. 197. 
Nor do those persons do him justice, 
who regard him as a character 
whose sole constituents are vice and 
low buffoonery. This was not the 
iotention of Shakspeare. Those who 
are possessed of a natural vein of 
humour, no less than those who 
constantly affect it, will sometimes 
detect themselves in a strain of 
«' quips and cranks," whose object i^ 
** to set on some quantity of barren 
spectators to laugh." Falstaff's wit 
is often, it must be confessed, of aA 
illegitimate kind; yet the general 
character of his pleasantry, and the 
good sense so frequently sparkling 
from under his singular quaiiitness, 
prove that the poet intended him to 
iave the credit of considerable abili- 
ties, however unusual or misem- 
Jployed. I'o cancel the imputation of 
l^erpetujal fmffoonery, an idea origin- 
ating in the misconception of those 
who pfftrsonate him on the stage, or 
would psdnt hhn like Bunbury, we 
must recollect that, although he pos- 
^ssed nontB of those repbmmehda- 



tions which are implied in the term 
*^ gentleman," {is the word was receiv- 
ed in its better day 9, yet he had many 
which were not consistent with mere 
ribaldry and buffoonery. If we have 
an eye faierely to his imperfections, 
which are no criterion of rank in 
society, our opinion of him will be 
mean and inadequate. He is repre- 
sented as a " captain of foot," inti- 
mate wi^fh men of the first title and 
authority, and, as may be inferred 
from the scenes into which he is 
introduced, as likewise from his be- 
haviour to the lord chief justice, 
could value himself as highly as any 
of his friends. In the character of 
companion to the prince, however 
unworthy he must) in the eyes of 
the world have been thought descry- 
ing of some attention, I will not say 
respect; fqr it is in vain that we look 
for any virtues in him, calculated to 
inspire us with any thing like reve- 
rence. Those who /might despise 
them both for their vices, ' must 
remember that Hal was heir to the 
crown, and that Falstaff was made 
companion to tlie future hero of 
Agincourt. The polite attentions of 
master Shallow to his old acquaint- 
ance, sir John, which maybe account- 
ed for without any uncommon 
sagacity, were returned in a man- 
ner consistent with the avarice of 
the latter, that would now be deno- 
minated by the rude name of" swind* 
ling." Yet the shadow of worthy 
affection existed in sir John, as we 
see throughout his conduct. He 
ascribes his fondness for Poins to 
a singular cause: « I am bewitched 
with the rogue's pompany. If the 
rascal has not given me medicines 
tp make me love him, 1*11 be hanged^ . 
ii could not be el§e."* But the affec- 
tion of the prince for sir John FaU 



I were with him wheresome'er he is, either in heaven or in hell!" The same insight 
into his character is given by another singular expression. When the prince tells 
ITalstaff QJF bis favour with hi? father, Falstaff recommends the robbery of the 
exchequer: *'Hob me the exchequer, Hal, and do it with unwashed hands too?'* 
Bardolpli, pleased with the proposal, instantly seconds it with, " Do, my lord!" 

♦This and a^ number of other characteristick and unobjectionable passages, are in- 
judiciously pmitted in the play aa represented on our theatres. I fancy tliegc omif sion^ 
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staff is more easily^ explained^ aad 
though mscnifest in the whole inter- 
course between them^ is more feel- 
U^^iy^ described hjr the. poet in the 
prince's lamentation for his lots, 
>irhen he yiews him Extended for 
dead in the field of battle: " Whit! 

?ld acquaintance!, could not all this 
esh keep in a little life? Poor Jack! 
Farewell ! I could.have better spared 
a bett^ man ! ^ Oh ! I should have 
a heavy nufsof thee^^^if I w6re much 
in love vi^h vanity.". . 

Indeedy we iriust think more hum« 
oly of the prince's judgment and 
good s^iae than we are justified in 
doing from his known .character, if 
we suppose that he did not observe 
som^ amiable features in the man 
with whom the poet makes him 
spend the greater part of his timei 
and for whom he procured a 
♦* charge of foot," Similarity, in 
^ome degree, of dispositions, might 
be^ thought a suflicient cause; but 
where there was not a single praise* 
worthy object of mutual affection, 
tf e poet would not so have erred 
gainst human nature as to have 
represented a friendship. The in* 
consistency of the prince's future 
conduct to }iim, while it reflects 
somewhat of ingratitude on his poeti- 
cal memory, was certainly neces- 
sary^ and tended to the retrieving of 
lus character in the publick mind. 

But to solve all difiiculties on 
this head, it will be requisite only 
to select a single trait in this mot- 
ley personage, which will ever awa- 
ken a partiality for him in every 
audience. The poet, to counterba- 
lance his thirst of gold, and his more 
serious vices^ has given him. an insi* 
nuating air of frankness and simpli- 
city of manners. It may be observed 
that in the first scene of his appear- 
ance, you see a man from whom 
every subsequent part of lus history 
might be expected. The nature 
displayed in this i% too much for the 



nerves of the audience. They are 
delighted to se6 what they seem t0 
themselves to have known in cpm- 
mon life, and to find their acquain- 
tance precisely what they imaginedl 
him to be. FalstafTs character ink 
seeii at once; he conceals no da^rkei 
features than those exhibited on his 
first introdttcdon; and howevei!^ 
reprehensible in his vices, he seem^ 
willing to trust them to the merc]^ 
of his frail audience. This is natiirali 
but it is ho extenuation of crime^ 
The prepossession in fiiyour of suc^ 
men arbes from the love of truth 
and sincerity implanted in ds by na- 
ture (not to mention the secret tri- 
bute paid to oiir vanity and self-love 
on such occasions) aiid every one^ 
at some period or o^her of his life^ 
must have felt it extorted from him; 
Such a man is Falsta^ Superlatively 
vitious and reprobate, he never ap« 
pears without expbsing some darling 
excess or evil propensity. Yet, iti 
spite of all this, his habits savour so^ 
much of every-day profligacy, and' 
his promises of reform and repen-' 
tance are so frequent, that we can* 
not help feeling, against our better 
judgment, something like partiality!. 
As in the beautiful paintings oj^ 
objects in themselves ugly or con- 
temptible, such as are <4)servable 
in the works of M urillo, Schalken^ 
Hemskerck, and the greater part of 
the Flemish school^ the attention is 
forcibly drawn from the considera- 
tion of the minute parts and their 
deformity, and rests with pleasure 
on the natural colours, or striking 
proportions, of the whole; so, in a 
full view of the character of Falstafff 
his vices seem completely in the 
back-ground. There is a charmy 
which withholds the spectator frogi 
the conten\plation of them. StOli 
however, they are of no inconsider* 
able magnitude; and it ma^ well be 
obje^t^ythat moral prc^rietyiwhicli 
can nf ie0r be too much attended to 



were made by Colley Cibber: If to, thty d« biin #s jiv^ crtdit %* ioeti^ fssiin^ si' 
faiioWA trsfediet . v[. " 
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m dramatick composition, has been 
ibfriugedy seriously, by giving inward 
turpitude to so alluring a disguise. 
Besides his avarice, cruelty, and 
voluptuousness, be has the glaring 
faults of a liar, a drunkard, and a 
robber.* But, in palliation of all 
jthis, you must hear his message to 
Mrs. Ford: ('Bid her think what 
man is^ let her consider his frailty, 
and' then judge of my merit.'' His 
remarkable cowardice is an essential 
parCof his character, and obliges us 
to remove our attention to the poet* 
It is a trite and indisputable truth, 
that fortitude is the offspring of 
hone but virtuous principles. This 
Mature of his character, therefore, 
while it is closely natural, the poet 
observed would ukewise prove an 
endless source of ridicule and 
amusement to the audience. How 
ludicrous is it to see this egregious 
liar, who insists that << manhood, 
good manhood, wiU be forgotten 
upon the. earUi, when be dies," 
$tandin^ at a respectful distance, 
while his fellows are plundering the 
poor pilgrims, and exclaiming 
"Strike! Down withtheml Cut the 
villains' throats!" with all the energy 
of a bloodthirsty hero. Or who pan 
fefuse a smile, when he hears him, 
request the prince, in the camp at 
Shrewsbury, in this ignoble form of 
words: "Hal, if thou see me dawa 
Ht the battle, and bestride me, so$ 
'tis a point of friendship?" Even bis 
detestable cruelty, is rendered laugh- 
able, where he observes of his poor 
scare-crows, with whom he was 
ashamed to walk. through Coventry, 
*' I have led my ragamuffins^ where 
they are pepper'd; there s not .three 
of my hundred and fifty le& allye,^ 



and they are for the town^s^coid to 
beg during life." 

Thus ail his faults and imperfec* 
tions are so well depicted, and so 
effectually made the objects of de** 
rbion, that we cm scarcely refrain 
from loving the company ef the man 
who affords as so much diver«oii 
at his owa expense. For we find he 
has always so much grace left as to. 
be continually pleading and pro- 
claiming his purposas of reform. 
In one place b^ says: ^l mu$t gire 
over this life, and 1 wiU g^ve it 
over;" and adds, ^TU be daamed^ 
for never a king's mm ia Christen* 
d(HXi." So he telk Bardolph ho 
will repent, and that quickly, white 
he is in some <^ IMcing," ^. andi, in 
his letter to the prince, he g^es hiar 
this advice: ^ Repent at iSe times 
a^ thou may'st, and ao ferewell/* 
This is, indeed, holdhig the mirror, 
up to Nature. Those who have 
most reason to reform their hi^itsy 
talk viol^tly of their resoltttionsy 
and are ev^er last to txeeute them*^ 
The same opportunities of Indtd* 
gence recur, aad always find- tk»^ 
sanie complyii:^ weakness* This is . 
specifically exemi^ified where sir 
Jo^n makes a long parade of his 
penitence; and, after he has finia&ed> 
IS aske4 hf t^ie prince:. « Where 
shall we take A pmrse to niorrowy. 
Jack^" and thehoary sint^er answerar 
<( Where then wilt : kut> III make 
one; an I don't, eall me viUamy and 
bafiVeme/' 

H^ has, ho^wever, in a manner, no. 
unnecessary or superfluous . vices^ 
They are all the natural excrescen- 
ces of his character. We may be 
. inclined to. connive at his << drinking^ 
old sack}" ^ unbuttoning after stip** 



*■ It >artt> be reioemli^ed th«.t r«bberfr» si that time of day, were rery differently re- 
ceived in society from what Ujey are- atipreser^t. It ccMild not be otherwise, when l^ft 
example bc^an uroutid the klpg's person, by courtiers who pleaded in ja^tHieatioti the^ 
scantiness uf their allowance flora their royal master. This made it a ** vocation," as 
sir John culls it, of less publici: disgrace. Matthew Paris mentions two- merchants- of 
Brabaut^in tlie time' of Henry W. who complained of an open robbery in the middle of 
the day» and after much trouble the peq)etrators were discovered to be men of rank 
4Ct court. Yet even then ** resolution was fobbed by the rasty curb of old father Aa- 
tick* ike law/' for no ks& than thirty of tbeni were hanged* 
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j>er/! Uikd << sleeping upon benches 
4t noon/' because he tells uS ^ he 
has. more flesh, and therefore more 
frailty;'' . and we may allow him to 
ask: « Shall I not take mine ease, 
in mine inn?** but no indulgence 
must blind us to his real &ults, and 
he must be reprobated lor too often 
<< learmg the fear of God upoti the 
left hand;*' in. his dishottesty to 
Pame Quickly? and Master Shallow; 
for his enormous lies and obBceni* 
ties; and *Uie vices consequent upon 
his avs^ice. Hence, the exhibition 
of such a character to a young per- 
son, ^outd be attended always with 
an admonition to distinguish between 
t^e fascinations of poetry, and the 
^epriviQr which it may seem to ex- 
tenuate, by the beauty of the resem- 
blance to natore*"*^ 

But^ it is astonishing how much 
the attentioti. is drawn aside from 
these dark parts of his character, by 
his wit suid iiK^essatit humour. I 
before hinted to you, that there are 
persons who^ value his wit no more 
than tbe jests and scturrilities of a 
bu&oaf'who look upon him as no 
better ihan the clowns m Twelfth 
Night, and, As You like it; and who 
conceive that th^ same degree of 
talents^ would be requisite to per- 
sonate them all. To these Falstafif 
might answer in his own wordss 
^ Men of aR sorts take a pride to 
gird at me; ^e brain of this fbolish- 
eomponnded ctay, man, is not able 
to produce any thing that tends lo 
laughter^ more than I invent, or is 
invented on. mt&.' I am not only 
witQr myself, but the cause that wit 
is in other men.'* Contrary to the 
£ishion of Shakspeare'is age, Fal- 
stalT's wit is, for the m6st part, pure 
and sterling; and otteu suppoited 
through a whole soliloquy. Few 
men can read half a dozen lines of 
any of them, without acknowledging 



it. If the definition of *rit is justf. 
that it discovers real congruities^ not 
before apparent (and to me it ap-^ 
pears a very just one) the effusion^; 
of ^ FalstafiP are^ in most instances, 
entitled to that name. It would h& 
useless to demonstrate what is self-^. 
evident in every scene of his ap^ 
pearance. Much of his wit, so called^ 
however, is of another description^ 
and arises from his assigning wrong 
causes, which, from their seeming 
probability and relation, produce the 
same effects as the dulls attributed 
to the Irish. 

The effects of wit upon the hear-^ 
ers, are generally iavourabje. In 
addition to its known inSaence upon 
the muscles, which are never so 
moved without a degree of pleasure, 
it opens a new source of gratifica- 
tion, by flattering our vanity. We 
feel almost as though we ourselves 
were the authors of it, when, w^ 
give ourselves the credit of under- 
standing and experiencing its full 
force. It is, perhaps, from this cause 
likewise, that we look with favour on 
the more objectionable parts and' 
profligacies of this <« gray iniquity,'* ' 
sir John. The man who would win 
upon our affections, or rather our 
partiality, cannot do better than to 
address himself to our selfrlove* 
This kept alive the princVs affection 
for Falstaff; and continues jto, ex- 
cite in us the same fkvourable sen- 
timents. 

Having said thus « much in bc» 
half of that Falstafr,*" I cannot he^ 
adverting to the prbspect of a New 
Theatre. Whatever may be the in- 
tended {^n of such an esta];)Iish- 
roent, I am sure the lovers of ration- 
al amusement (for if it ceases to be 
rational, it had better cease alto- 
gether) look fotwai'd to a lon^ 
wished for reformation in theatrical 
representation. I am far from think- 



• Plutarch gives the same advice at greater lea^h: D&Audiendis Poetis. Sec. 11; 
tit 139 14. Speaking of subjects Qf thiakind, he adds: %v oic, {jlaki^a iu Toy fd/^etrdsc/r li- 
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irtgf it isdtldiauft peciaiitrf, to con* 
d£tmf with verf few exceptions) the 
wM6 itiM» of m^d#m dramatick 
feetry. 

It has ttdsitAth the plan, the 
means) attd the end^ df such compo- 
sitiont. The plets, tntrigaes, and 
dkarscters, of the«e plays, are either 
bad imitations of originals, unneces- 
sarily ne^ected, grotesque tran* 
scrips from low life, or they are so 
unnatural and unmeaning, as to dis- 

Sust even the ciiticksof the gallery. 
ls to the mesma, I believe no one 
ever thought of fixing in his memory 
a- single line or sentiment of these 
playsf for the instruction contained 
in tbemf and wtfh regard to their 
wit, none l>ut raw apprentices would 
ever consider them worth repetition. 
But> to the publick are these authors 
amenable for their deviation from 
the great end' of dramatick writing. 
1' am not inclined to cant, when I 
declare nty abhorrence of the oaths, 
obscenities, immoralities; nay, of 
the solemn addresses and prayers to 
the Deityi which ai*e without number 
so perniciously introduced.--*This 
-tnay be. called stage-effect. The 
Ofily effectir I know of from such re- 
presentations and expressions, is 
the gradual depravity of the ignorant 



siiid inexperieticed part of the attt^ 
^nce; arid the familiarizing all vnitt 
words and action's at which tfie^ 
6ught to shudder. Let us, there* 
fore, hope,' that the theatre now Hi 
contemplation to be erected, wilt 
^ive the lie to those who thtnk pro- 
priety and popular amusement in- 
compatible. The first step towards 
this will be the formafiOn of art <♦ in- 
dex Expergatorius,** containing the 
names of plays not to be represent^rf 
on any terms, and the names* of 
those which shall be prohibitedt' 
« donee corrigaritur." It is absura 
to imagine that we want new pliys: 
we have already a ^reat sufRciency^ 
whose merits have been approved. 
Let these, and these only, find ad- 
mission on our new stage; a^ndwheh' 
the evening's amusement is annottiv^ 
ced, every man will know whether he 
may safely indulge his children, tfi 
introduce a female, where, as the' 
stage is now constituted, commdn* 
prudence fordids their appearance*; 
Much moi^e might be advanced^ 
upon the regulation of such a theati^) 
which, if I had influence* to effect, it 
should b^ almost exclusively ^ 
Shakspeare theatre. 

A. B. E* 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE ^EWLY DISCOVERBD ART OF PRINTINC 

WITH STONE. 



♦ IT will probably be in the recol- 
lection of many of ou'r readers, at 
least we will endeavour to bring the 
ctrcurastance to their knowledge, 
that, in our' review of that splendid 
and truly ingenious work, ^^The AntU 
gviiiia of Westminster^ by John ThO" 
ma% Smithy** a method of drawing and 
engraving on stoke, invented and 
practised by Mr. Aloys Senefelder, 
is mentioned, and two specimens of 
the different methods of increasing 
copies alluded to. We there, al- 
though we allowed the disco veiy to 
have been extremely curious, from 



a minute inspection and deep con^ 
templation of the engravings, stated, 
tliat there was a coarseness in the 
art, or rather in the material upon 
which it was practised, which only 
adapted it to the production of lar^e 
works; at the same time we admit- 
ted, that it included properties ca-*. 
pable of great improvement. This 
improvement has, we understand, ' 
been in progress, and learn that ex- 
periments' have been made, ahd are . 
now. making, that afford the pros-" 
pect of very considerable advantage 
to the arts in general, ^d to those 



OBSERVATIONS ON PRINTING WIT» STONE. ^^ 



dependent upon the multiplication, 
and consequent wide disper^on, of 
copies in particular. We, therefore, 
in order to facilkate^ ilie impixjve- 
ment to which we have allude dj feel 
great pleasure in inserting the fol?* 
lowing account of the elen^entary 
principlea of tlie art of printing with 
stone, in order to introduce, or super* 
ipduce, disquisition, which, in the 
efforts of ingenuity, has been deem^ 
ed the portal that leads to perfec- 
tion. 



The art of printing from stone, 
origihally discovered in Germany, 
abont nine years ago, and which has 
since been successfully practised in 
Italy and France, appears till lately 
to have been but little used, or even 
known, in tins coimtry, though me- 
riting, from its simplicity, its expe- 
ditijOn, and its economy, to rank 
high among njodem discoveries, 
and ojGTering some real and impor- 
tant advantage to the arts. Its in- 
ventor was, as already stated, Aloys 
Senefelder, a native of Prague, in 
Bohemia, who first obtidned, in 
1801, an exclusive privilege for the 
exercise of it from the then elector of 
Bavaria: and, in 1803, a like privi- 
lege from the emperour of Germany. 
Senefelder, in consequence, esta- 
blished stone printing houses at Mu- 
nich and at Vienna: and, under his 
directions, similar establishments 
have been formed in France and 
Italy. It is at Munich, however, that 
the art has been brought to the 
greatest perfection. 

There are three different methods 
of printing with stone, namely, the 
method in relief (most generally 
used) and particularly adapted for 
luusick; the hollow method, prefe- 
rable for engravings; and the flat 
method, which is neither hollow nor 
in relief but which is very useful 
jR)r the invitation of chalk and other 
drawings. Tq print or engrave ac- 
xojrding to this process, a slab of 
inverrated marble, or any other cal- 
<;areous stone^ is used, provided the 



stone can be easily cut, andUkef 9. 
good polish. These stones may thi^v 
be compared to the copper plates, ^ 
wooden blocks, for which they arfy^ 
indeed, substituted. They ought to 
be from two inches to ^wo inches- 
and a half thick, and of a size pro* 
portioned to that of the work whicli' 
it is meant to engrave upon theii^. 
When the stone is dried and well' 
polished, the next operation is, to- 
draw the design, ncM:es, or letterflf 
that are intended to be printed ^pon 
it with a pencil, and afterwards re* 
trace the pencil marks with an ink 
made of the solution of gum lac^ in. 
pot-ash, coloured with lamp-black, 
produced from burning wax* la 
about two hours, the letters, or mu* 
sical notes, impregnated with the 
ink, will be dry, when there is pas- 
sed over them nitrick acid [aqua/or^^ 
US'] more or less diluted, according 
to the relief or hollow which it i$ de* 
sired to form upon the stone. The acid 
attacking all parts of the stone, bu€ 
those which have been impregnated 
with the resinous ink only, the note« 
or drawing remdn untouched. The 
slab of marble is then washed with 
clean water, and a printer's ball i|» 
charged with an ink analagous te 
that used in other kinds of printing| 
and being pressed by the hand only^ 
the letters or notes take the ink 
from the ball, so that they are found 
to be properly coloured. After this, 
a sheet of paper being put in f^ 
frame, the latter is lowered, anrf an 
impression is obtained by a bra^j 
cylinder being passed over the pa- 
per; or a coppe? plate press may be 
used. At each proof it is necessary 
to wash thq plate with wate^. When 
the intended number oiF copies are 
printed, and there it no further use 
for the work, the stone is polished 
again;; and thus the same slab Ivill, 
according to its tbickness, aerve for 
thirty or forty different works. 

The hollow nxethod does not dif- 
fer greatly from the method in re- 
lief, except that the nitrick acid is 
made to act stronger upon the stone> 
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so that the letters are more relieved, the same space of tiiQe> two |hou« 

aiWi*' the stone itself much hollower: sand impressions. An engraved cop. 

strongerand heavier rollers are like- per plate will seldom yield 1000 im« 

wise requisite. pressions; but the stone slab will 

The Mi method requires less ni- yield several thousand, and the last 

tfick acid than either of the other will be every whit as good as the 

two; and great care must be taken, first. It has been tried in the stone<* 

^atthe stone prepared for this pur- printing office at Vienna to takeoC 

po$e is quite fiat: thirty-thousand impressions of the 

The kinds of work that are engra- same design; and even then the last 

^ed on stone are the following: imi- impression was nearly as handsome 

tations of wood cuts, imitations of as the first.* They have even car^ 

die dot manner, drawings, musical ried this number of copies to a 

Wt)rkft, all kinds of writing, geogra- greater extent in printing bank i 

phicai maps, and engravings in notes.t The most iiuiustriotts and. J 

mtzzotinto, most skilful engraver of musick can ^ 

The advantages resulting from hardly engrave four pages of musick 
the manner of printing or engraving, on pewter in a day^ while the en- 
described above, are, that it has a graver on stone may engrave twice 
peculiar character, which cannot be as many in the same ume. Every 
imitated by the other methods of kind of work which Artists engrave 
printing, and that it can easily imi- upon copper or pewter, and which 
tale any of the former. But its the printer executes with movable 
greatest advantage is, the quickness types, may also be pei^formed by 
with which it may be performed. A using stone. Our limits will not 
design which an artist could not fi- permit us to enter into all the de* 
nish upon copper in the space of five tails of the cost of this method of 
or six days, may be engraved upon printing; but experience has showtt, 
stone in one or two. While the cop- ' that it may be performed with a sa* 
per plate printer draws off six or ving o^ one third of the expense, in 
seven hundred impressions, the comparison of the printing upon 
printer from stone, can take off, in copper or pewter4 



PRESENTIMENT OF DANGER AND DEATH. 

AT the siege of the Havanna^ people was effected every nddnight, 

in 1762, the Namur and Valiant to save from the observation of the 

took it day and day about to fight a Spanish garrison one party's ap- 

sap battery; and the relief of the proach and the other's retreat. We 

♦ If this krt could be in some degree refined, and its productions adapted to periodi- 
cal piiblications, for instance, its explanatory advanta^s must be incalculable. 

f The facility of printing these in this country, we are of opinion^ need not be 
increased. 

t Contemplating the rise of epgraviTig, and particularly adverting to the wood-cott 
of Albert Durer (who was the first thai practised the art in that miinner) wbich w« 
erst have frequently considered With attention, as we have those of M. Antoqio^ we 
cannot help congratulating this age upon tlie very great improvement that has been 
made in the an of engraving upon wood. The two celebrated artists whom we have 
mentioned, though correct, perhaps too correct, in theb outlines and their muscular 
delljitefttions, are, in their general designs, atiff, harsht and tasteless; which leads us 
to observe, that the wood cuts tlMtt embellish the works of modem times, the Life of 
I>eo X. for instance, exhibit such traits of improvement, indeed of excellence^ that 
we are induced to hope stone engraving, which, as we have said^ seems to promisit 
still greater advantagies^ will be as sediUously pjarsued* 
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hwA marched fortf in number, a lien- 
tenant leading, and myself [a mid- 
shipmani bringing up the rear, {o re- 
lieve the V aliant*s, when Moor, one of 
our men made frequent calls to stop; 
these at last became quite frivolous, 
and my distance had got so long 
from the lieutenant, that the party 
w^s halted to (dOfie the line. In the 
interim, Moor Mrly owned he . had 
BO atomath for the battery that 
night, knowing he should be killed. 
Our officer, a hard^xeaded Scotch- 
Buin^ steady and regular as old time, 
began sharp upon me: 'my^ excuse 
was the man's tardiness, and I re- 
ported his words* << Killed, indeed, 
an4 cheat the sheriff of his thir- 
teener and. abaubee I No, no, Pad- 
dy: tru3t to fate and the famiiy ho- 
nour of the OMoors for all that. 
Cocne? sir, bring him along: point 
jrour aword m his stem-post." Moor, 
of <;ourse, made no' reply, but under 
a Tisible corporeal effort and a rou- 
sed indignaticm^ stepped into the 
line; » our whole party -moved on. 
Now this \Moor was seldom out of 
a quarrel on board ship, ahd having 
some knowledge of th6 fistycufS^s- 
art] he reigned pretty much as cock 
of the walk on the Jower gunnd^ck. 
When we had relieved the battery, 
and the Valiant had gone silently ofiT, 
all the guns were mianned. There, 
remained on the parapet only one 
heavy ^ece of ordnance^ and our 
vety £r&t dispharge dismounted it. 
Elated with that success, up jumped 
all hands upon the platform, and 
gave three cheers, when a little de- 
vil of a gun took ua in a line,, and 
knocked dawiifive.men. Sure enough 



amongst these, Moor, being the fore- 
most upon his legs, was the first 
person killed. From whense had 
Moor this fore-knowledge? He quot- 
ed no dream. In 1778, to come 
nearer the recollection of survivors, 
at the taking of Pondicherry, cap* 
tain John Fletcher, captain Demor- 
gan, and lieutenant Bosanquet, each 
distinctly foretold his pwn death on 
the morning of their fates. 

L'Oriflame, a well appointed 40 
gun French ship, had been taken by 
our Isis of 50. Captain Wheeler, 
immediately prior to close action, 
sent for Mr. Deans, surgeon of the 
Isis, and intrusted him in certain par- 
ticular injunctions about family con- 
cerns. The doctor attempted to par- 
ry funeral ideas, but was bluntly 
told: " I know full well this day*s 
work: Cunningham will soon be 
your commander. All the great cir- 
cumstances of my life have fceen 
shown in dreams: my last hour is 
now come.** He was killed early in 
the fight; and lieutenant Cunning- 
ham managed so well in the de« 
volved command, that admiral Saun- 
ders made him a post captain into 
L'Oriflame in Gibraltar bay. This 
fore-knowledge of things at hand is 
a subject many profess themselves 
positive about: their strong argu- 
ii^nt is experience, and all who 
have not been so favoured, may i*ea- 
sonably enough doubt, stopping short 
of contradiction. Certain instances 
then adoat in the navy, I may take 
jthe lft>crty to produce, anticipating, 
however, an adventure of some sjuch 
kmd, never in my power to com- 
prehend. 



To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine^ 



SIR*— Permit me to relate an anec- 
dote of one of' the brute species, 
which, perhaps, would never have 
appeared before the publick, had 
not the relation of one partly similar, 
in tlie present work, revived the cir« 
cumstance in rof memory. 

Vol. v. I 



Some years ago, having occasion 
to reside for some time at a farm- 
house in the country, I was much 
alarmed, one morning, by the unu- 
sual bellowing of a cow under the 
window of the apartment wherein I 
was sitting. Looking out I perceived 
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her to bo one belonging ta a herd, 
which I previouBly understood wer« 
enclosed in a fiield near a mile dis- 
tant. Alarmed at her appearance I 
went out in order to take her back; 
but as s<y>n as I left the house, she 
ran before me apparently in the 
greatest concern, frequently looking 
back to see if I was following. In 
this manner she continued across 
several fields- till she brought me 
to the brink of a deep and danger* 
ous morass; where, to my great 
surprise, I beheld one of her asso- 
ciates nearly enveloped in the swamp 
underneath. The distressed animal, 
after much diiEcully, was extricated 
from its perilous situation to the no 
small satisfaction of the other, which 
seemed to caress and lick it, as if it 
had been one of her own offspring. 
Every observer of the animal cre- 
tion must be aware, what a regular 
degree of subordination exists a<* 
mong herds of cattle that have been 
long accustomed to ruminate to- 
gether. The instinct of the cow, in 
this respect, is by no means the 
least predominant. When a fai^mer, 
makes his first selection, he, of 
course, has a great variety of the 
same species, and (if we may pre- 
sume to judge from analogy) endued 
with a diversity of dispositions; 
hence, for some time it is entertain- 
ing to behold the many disputed 
points that arise among the candi- 



dates for ptxecadeace, befeve ^« 
business can be amicably adjusted) 
for it is very observable, they always 
walk in lineal procession, preceded 
by a chieftain, or leader^ which ia 
unanimously acknowledged by the 
whole herd. The rest follow in ordon 
according to their contested deci- 
sions, each being most ^nacious of 
her sdlotted station; which did not 
escape that accurate delineator of 
nature, Bloomield, who, in his 
« Farmer's Boy,'* makes the follow- 
ing beautiful allusion: 

«*The right of conquest all the law they 
know: 

Subordinate, they one by on« succeeds 

And one among them always, takes the 
lead: 

Is ever foremost, Wheresoever they stray. 

Allowed precedence undisputed sway; 

With je«lous pride her station is main- 
tained, 

:^or many a broil that post of honour 
gained.'* 

But a tacit responsibility seems to 
devolve on their leader, for the care 
and welfare of the whole, wWch has 
been fully exemplified in the prece- 
ing anecdote: the concerned cow 
heii2g the premier of the herd- 
To account for this wonderful 
degree of instinct, in this part of the 
animal species, is beyond my pene- 
tration; I leave the subject for 
matured philosophy to investigate. 
Your's, &c, 

J. HOLCROFT. 
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ON THE UTILITY OF COAL GAS UGHT. 



THE following details, relative to 
the coal gas light, one of the great- 
est improvements of which modem 
times can boast, are taken from an 
interesting Memoir read before the 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow, 
by Mr. Richard Gillespie, by whose 
publick spirit, and at whose works, 
this great experiment of perma- 
nently lighting an extensive manu- 
factory by gas, was Rrs^ undertaken 
in Scotland. The apparatus] u>ade by 



Balton and Watt, was fitted up at An« 
derston the latter end of the summer 
of 1809, and Mr. Gillespie's works 
were illuminated in this manner at 
the beginning of November. Since 
that time some great improvements 
have been made and the whole now 
constitutes a very pleasing exhibi* 
tiou. Two iron retorts, of a semi- 
cylindrical form; each capable of con* 
taining about one cwt. of coal, yield 
at every charge 750 cuhick feet of 
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gas, which) after being Hirafthed, s6 
as to 4i^rivie it of any disagreeable 
smelly is conducted into a large 
cubical piate«iroB gasometei> of a 
capacity equal to 1120 cubick feet. 
Tiie gas evolv^ by the regular 
process of carbonizatiOR, during the 
day, is here stcnred up for use. From 
this magaskie, which Boats in a 
water cistem, a main pipe issues, 
which afterwards brafiches into in- 
numerable ramifications, some of 
them extending aeveral hundred 
feet under ground; thence to emerge 
diffusipg over a multitude of apart- 
ments a kind of artificial day: so 
vivid is the illumination. The fiame, 
however, though exceedingly bright, 
is very soft and steady, and free from 
that dazzling glare which has been 
so greatly complained of in the other- 
wise beautiful light of the Argand 
lamps. No trouble attends this mode 
of illumination; the occasional at- 
tendance of one man in the gas- 
house, to charge the retorts, and 
mend the fire, being all that is ne- 
cessary. On turning a stop^cock, 



ttny particular flame may be kindled 
immediately, and no trimming or 
snuffing is required; neither are any 
sparks thrown off, as from a burning 
wickt 1 1-3 cubick feet of gas yield 
tlie same quantky of light as a 
moulded candle of six in the pounds 
which is found, on the average, to 
last 3 1-2 hours. The contents of 
the gasometer are, therefove, equal 
to 900 such candles. To fill it re* 
quires three cwt. of coals, value at 
6d, each cwt. is 6d, coal for heat* 
ing the retorts during the composi* 
tioi), U. Hence, for 2«. 6d. a quantity 
of light is procurable from ooal gas, 
which obtained from candles would 
cost about 10/. But from the above 
charge for coal, we must deduct 
the whole expense of what goes into 
the retort, for this acquires additional 
value by being charred; and is 
eagerly bought up by the iron* 
founders. A large quantity of tar is 
also obtained in the condensing pit, 
as well as ammoniacal liquor, frr»m 
both of which considerable returns 
may be reasonably expected. 
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MISCELLANY. 



INK POWDER. 

A report has been made to the 
French National Institute, on a me- 
moir by M. Tarry, relative to the 
composition of writing ink. The 
duthor has succeeded in making an 
INK which cannot be destroyed by 
the acids or alkalies, and which has 
only the slight inconvenience of al- 
lowing its colouring matter to be 
deposited rather too easily. « The 
discovery of M. Tarry," says the 
reporter, « promises a great benefit 
tb society; viz. the introduction of an 
ihk, which, not being susceptible of 
being obliterated by the chymical 
agents at present known, will put an 
etad to the falsificaticm of writings, 
which is but too common**' 



PRBSKUVATfVE PLASTER PARIS. 

A committee has been busily em- 
ployed in examining a process of 
the late M. Bachelier, for the com- 
position of a PRESERVATIVE PLAS- 
TER OF PARIS. Houses built of 
stone, are quickly covered with an 
earthy coating, of a dirty gray co- 
lour; and this first change is the , 
cause of the deterioration which 
they soon afterwards undergo.* A 
small kind of spider fixes his' web 
in the hollows on the surface of the 
stone. These webs accumulate, jand, 
with the dust which they collect^ 
form the earthy crust just mention- 
ed, in which lichens sometimes take 
root, and which naturally retain a 
constant humidity at the surface of 
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the stones; die frosts then produce torsos have also been fotrnd, and » 

considerable injury, and give occa head of Mercury, which appears to 

sion for those raspings, which are^ have belonged to the statue in tbm 

in tiiemselves, a real deterioration* garden of the pope, and now in the 

•r^A plaster, therefore, became a Chiaramonti museum. Several pipes 

desideratum, whi^ should fill up and gutters for carrying off water 

the inequalities of the stone, without were also discovered, and twentf 

making the angles look clumsy, or rooms of very small dimensionst 

deadening the carvings, and which lighted only from the top.— »These 

should resist rain and other effects are presumed to have been the 

of weather. The late M. Bachelier fomicca^ frequently alluded to bf 

had made some interesting experi- Martial, Seneca, and Juvenal, 

ments on this subject; and the above ^ 

committee, aided by his son, have ^^^^ D.CA.SS1OT. 

succeeded m producine: a plaster ^t i. j i . ^ -r ^- • 

which has resisted the tests to which He had such a turn for Latm 

they exposed it, and which gives poetry, that some of his composiUons 

fair grounds to expect that our *«'« P™ted when he was only 

buildings will, in future, be protect- «^'«^«? yf*" '>^^' 1° ^i"' ^\ ^^ 

ed from the causes of decay above termined the apogee and eccentnci- 

enumerated. ty * Pl»°" ^T* "I'TV^ll ™u^ 

^ place, a problem which Kebler ha« 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. Pronounced inipossible. In 1653, he 

o A _ J ^ ^ corrected and settled a meridian une 

Sir— A correspondent requests ^, ^ ■ . r r 1 na ' on 

some of your readers will inform ^hich occasion a medal ^sstricfc 

him of the best method of preparing j„ , ^^ ^ ^ j^^ ^^ ^ 

the composition which is no^ used theory of Jupiter'* satellites. Cassinl 

for VAftNisMiNG COLOURED DRAW- ^^^ ^^ prb&ssor of the royal 

iNOs K^n PRINTS. SO as to make u ^ ^ • -o tr \x^ 

^, ui :\: • -1 observatory m France. He made 

them resemble pamtmirs m oil. ««« ,« ^.u «^ *• j : mioa 

T A^ ««♦ ^^^*L.A 4rr. „*--»** ♦ko* ♦u^ numerous observations, and m 168^ 

I do not pretend to assert that the , discovered the four satellites ^ 

following is the best method of pre- q , \1 T^oc u \ «f «"««* f> 

paring f composition foP that pur- ^'^^' ^^^^ ^^ .r^^^^ ^f\^l 

Jose; but I have used it, and found !!frr;^^?f '"^T -^""^no ^it 

It ai^swer Take of Canada balsam ^"^^^ ^ ^^^^' ^^ ^^ ^^^^' ^* 

It answer, i aKe oi i^anaua Daisam j^o^^j^ued that through France 

one ounce; spirit o turpentine two ^hich Picard had beg^nf . 

ounces; mix them together. Before *'"*^" **^ai« xia« u^^uu. 

this composition is applied, the ■■ - ^ 

drawing or print should be sized SIR ISAAC NEWTON", 

with a solution of isinglass in water; SIR Isaac had a great abhorrence 

and, when dry, apply the varnish of infidelity, and never Mied te 

with a camers-hair brush. reprove those who made free widi 

W. W. Revelation in his presence, of whidi 

^ . the following is an instance. Dr. 

Subterraneous Paasage discovered. Halley was sceptically inclined, and 

The subterraneous passage, by sometimes took the libeity of sport- 

which the Roman cmperours went ing with the Scriptures. On such 

privately from the palace of the an occasion sir Isaac said to him: 

Cesars, onMountCeliusatRome,to <^ Dr. Halley, I am always glad t» 

the Flavain amphitheatre, has lately hear you when you speak about as* 

been discovered, besides a number tronomy, or other parts of mathe* 

of architectural fragments, capitals, matickS) because that is a subject 
cornices, and vases, the remains of which you have studied, and well 

its splendid decorations^ Some fine understand} but you should not tattle 
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%»S Chrirtianityi for you have not 
studied it; I have, and know yoii 
know notbdng of the matter*" 

INDUN COQUETRY. 

The Chawanon Indians, inhabit- 
ing the hike Mareotti, and who are 
considered the most warlike and 
civilized of the American Indians, 
have a manner of courtship which 
ve believe to be peculiar to them- 
selves. When such of th^r young 
women as have pretensions to beau- 
ty, attain their twelfth year, which 
is the usual period of their marriage, 
they either keep themselvs quite 
secluded at home, or when they go 
out muffie themselves up in such a 
manner, that nothing is seen but their 
eyes. On these indications of beauty, 
they are eagerly sought ip marriage, 
and those suitors who have acquired 
the greatest reputation as warriours 
Or hunters, obtain the consent of the 
family. After this, the lover repsdrs to 
^e cabin, where the beauty is lying 
<^nveloped on her couch. He gently 
istpproaches and uncovers her face. 
So that his person may be seen, and 
if this be to her mind, she invites 
him to lie down by her side; if not, 
ahe again conceals her face, and the 
lover retires. A husband has the 
privilege of marrying all his wife's 
sisters as they arrive at age, so that 
aft^r, often before, his first Avife is 
thirty, he has married and abandon- 
ed at least a dozen. 

AN EXPERT MARKSxMAN. 
A late traveller, giving an account 
of the rostrated chcetodon fish, at 
Bataviai iniorms us that ^' it Was first 
mtroduced to our notice by M. 
Hommel, governour of the hospital 
in that city. It frequents the sides of 
fivers in India in search of food. 
When it sees its prey, viz. a fiy, on 
the plants which border the stream, 
it approaches in a very slow and 
cautious manner, till within four, five, 
or six feet of the object, and then 
rests a moment, perfectly still, with 
its eyes directed towards the fiy. 



When the &tal aim is t^en, the fish 
shoots a single drc^ of water from 
its mouth with such dexterity, that 
it never 4aiis to strike the fly into 
the water, where it soon becomes its 
prey The fish never exposes its 
mouth above the water." 



Dr. Moo&k, father of the late 
heroick sir J. Moore, used to relate 
the following anecdote with great 
humour. A French student of me- 
dicine lodged in the same house, in 
London, with a man in a fever. This 
man was continually teased by the 
nurse to drink, although he nausea- 
ted the insipid liquors she offered 
him. At last, when she was more 
importunate than usual, he said to 
her: " For God's sake, bring me a 
salt herring, and I will drink as 
much as you please." The woman ^ 
indulged him; he devoured the her- 
ring, drank plentifully, underwent a 
copious perspiration, and recovered: 
whereupon the French student in- 
serted this aphorism hi his journaU 

« A salt herring cures aa Englishman in 
a fever." 

On the student's return to France, 
he prescribed the same remedy to 
his first patient in a fever. The pa- 
tient died: on which the student 
inserted in his journal the following 
caveat: 

** N. B. Though a salt herring cured 
an Englishman, it kUf^ a Frenchman.' 



n 



Two men happening to jostle 
each other in the streets, says one, 
(( I never permit a blackguard to 
take* the wall.'*— ** I do," said the 
other, and instantly made way. 

A shabby beau (who now and then 
borrows a suit of his tailor^ when 
he cannot afford to buy) appearing 
a few weeks ago in a suit of black, 
was asked by a person he met if he 
was in mourning for a friend ? ^ Oh, 
no," says he, ^ I wear it because it 
is JUti^" 
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Doring the time of general Bel« 
leisle's confinement in Windsor 
Castle, as a partf of soldiers were 
maci;bing there, to be set as guards 
over him, a gentleman had the cu- 
riosity to ask on what business they 
were going; when one of the offi* 
cers, fond of punning, replied: « We 
ai'e going to Windsor, to keep a 
General Fast, 

The following lines from Shen- 
stone, are often scribbled on inn 
windows: 

Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round, 
Wliere'er his stages may have been. 

Must sigh to think he still has found. 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 



The following parody ifr written 
beneath the aboye linesy at an inn in 
the West: 

Whoe'er has travelled much about* 
Must very often sigh to think. 

That every inn will turn you out. 
Unless he's plenty of Uie chink. 

King Charles II. of £ngland> 
spending a cheerful evening with a 
few friends, one of the contpany, 
seeing his majesty In good htttaouri 
thought it a good time to ask him a 
favour, and was so absurd as to do 
so. After he had mentioned his.suit^ 
the king instantly and very acutely 
replied: « Sir, you must ask your 
king for that." 
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UNES ON THE DEATH OF HUGH 
MEYLER. 

Written on Good Friday, 1809. 

\^By Joseph Blockett."] 
** Muse of sorrow, lieavenly guestj 
Come, possess my aching* breast ! 
Quick my trembling hand inspire 
To touch with skill the hallowed lyre; 
The hallowed lyre, whose strains impart 
Comfort to the bleeding heart. 

Alas ! see where, in manhood's bloom, 
A victim to the dreary tomb, 
The parent's hope fiftifoundly sleeps; 
And see; oh see ! Mthat parent weeps: 
Weeps o'er the plant he reared with pride; 
Which scarcely blossomed e'er it died. 

** Come then, soother sweet of grief. 
Muse of sorrow, bring relief. 
From thy solitary cell 
Kindred notes of passion swell; 
Notes, like Gilead's balmy power, 
To assuage the anguished hour. 

" But what sounds are those I hear, 
Hovering on tny listening ear ? 
Sure some heavenly minstrel brings 
Solace from celestial strings: 
,Yes, I see, in yonder cloud 
An angel strikes his harp aloud. 
And with strains of soothing peace 
Bids tiie muse of sorrow cease. 



<( 



Now, metfainks I hear it say. 
Haste, my brother 1 haste away 
From a world of various wo. 
From the shades of death below« 
Hasten, ^o&ring spirit, blest, 
Hasten to thy brodier's breast. 

** Hark ! the kindred shade replies. 
As through yielding air it flies, 
• Yes, my brother, jres, I come 
Exulting o'er the rayless tomb: 
Summoned to an equal seat, 
Cherub may a cherub greet. 

" ' Yet, what means this hollow moan ? 
Ah ! it is my parent's groan 
Hovering round me in my flight 
To the azure fields of light. 

" * Cease then, cease, fond parents dear 1 
Check, ah ! check tlie tender tear. 
Soon our transports ye will share. 
And, in i*ealms of purer air. 
Meet the rich award of heaven. 
Which to aufiering worth is given.' 



»} 1 



Domestick Farewell to Summer. 

Sweet Summer hours, farewell! 

And every sylvan shade; 
The upland wood, the sheltered dell, 

And deep romantick glade; 
Already Autumn, pacing nigh. 
Displays his golden pageantry. 
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No mofc the l^nglihAnAd ^y 

To heedless ramble woos; 
Nop twilig-bU (growing softly gray) 

Eve's crimson beams suffuse. 
Night draws her hasty curtain round, 
And shades the half-forbidding ground. 

With fond regretting eye, 

The fading charms I view: 
Earth's variegated Uvery, 

And heaven's refulgent bluej 
But not for these, however dear, 
I drop the softly poignant tear. 

The geiMi o£ \hn Spring, 

That people every brake, 
Haunting low glon, and grassy ring. 

My fancy cannot wake; 
The spirit of the past pervades 
Your wild, your consecitated shades. 

*Tis this on every bark. 

Some phantom bliss inscribes; 

This animates tl;e covert dark. 
With pleasure's airy tribes: 

Loves wild, domestick, playful, sweet. 

That know nor chill, nor feverish heat. 

With you, aweet scenes are fied. 

Affection's happiest hours: 
The garland that adorns her head. 

Is wreathed of feeble flowers; 
And Winter's blast, or Summer's ray. 
May sweep, or scorch their bloom away. 

Dear moments, ere ye fly. 

Nor trace nor vestige leave. 
Once more in vision meet my eye. 

Let me one glimpse retrieve; 
'Ere woods are green another year, 
How altered may your forms appear! 

Then that same checkered shade. 

That mossy green recess; 
That primrose bank, tliat forest ^lade. 

In nature's newest dress: 
May flaunt and bloom«*-but still in vain; 
Their joy, alas! is memory's pain. 

Beneath the hillock green, 

One loved companion laid; 
Would change with magick touch the 
scene. 

To dark and horrid shade ! 
Joyless, forlorn, repulsive, drear. 
Would every lonely walk appear. 

The gently vghing gale. 

No musick could convey; 
Hushed, every son^ter of the vale, " 

Still, every dancmg spray: 
To sorrow's ear, to sorrow's eye. 
Formless and mute does beauty lie ! 



The sfnritof the past. 

O'er each deserted scene. 
Hovering, amid the dreary blast. 

Would seek the hillock green ; 
And melancholy meanings fling. 
Upon the shuddering ear of Spring. 

Then joy's ecstatick train. 

The merry elfln throng: 
And childhood dancing o'er the plain. 

Or forest shades along; 
Would grief, the sorceress, dispel 
From wood, and brake, and haunted dell. 

Or armed with ruthless spear. 

And penetrating lance. 
The rallying squadrons would appear, 

Embattled to advance; 
With subtle dart of flnest pain. 
Would every pang recall again. 

As each receding year 

On life's horizon fades: 
Thus faint and tremulous witli fear, 

I scan the coming shades. 
O ! untried moments ! on your wing. 
What latent terrours do ye bring 2 

Where points yonr foremost dart ? 

Who fated to destroy ? 
Tell me, what gayly Uirobbing heart. 

Now warm with life and joy, 
'Ere summer gild another sky, ; 
Beneath the valley's clod shall lie ? 

Yet why explore the maze. 
For mortals ne'er designed ? 

Heaven spreads a cloud upon its ways. 
In pity to mankind: 

And ignorance and hope bestoWSj 

To cheat the future of its woes. 

Cease, inconsiderate eye, 

Thine impotent employ; 
And, as successive moments fly, 

Their passing smiles enjoy; 
To day, with all its bliss is mine. 
To morrow^ pitying heaven, be thine. 

CAROLINE. 

From Mr, DaUasU JVovel of JPercival 

Three matchless properties combine 
To make the female form divine; 
Idaliaii properties, above. 
Distinguished in the queen of liove. 
But though of high celestial fame. 
Among the Gods they have no name, 
Unvocal speak to sense divine. 
As here to us in Caroline. 

Observe the raptured eye, that tells 
What charm in due proportion dwells. 
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Proportimi, which the art can give 
To make the very marble live; 
Traces the neck, the shoulder, waist. 
The foot, the ancle, fustly placed: 
Mericall it Symmetry divine. 
But Gods shall name it Caroline. 

How spirit animates each feature 
Of a lively, blooming^ creature ! 
O'er all the face its spells arise. 
But chiefly eloquent the eyes; 
Thence fly the secrets of the heart 
Thence lovers wordless vows impart: 
While thus expression we define. 
The Gods shall callitC^ROLiNC. 

Come forth, fiuphrosyne ! I see ' 



The charm that crowns the maftchliefid 

three: 
'Tis on that nether lip, and now 
It darts across that farther brow; 
Now to thy bosom sweeps the loves, 
And now beneatli thy steps it. moves: 
'Tis Grace, as worded by the Nine; 
Call it, ye Gods, your Caeolinb. 

But should the immortals now descend. 
And for strict grammar rules contend. 
Callings Dan Priscian to affirm 
That each idea claims a term; 
Do thott, Mgeonides, arise ! 
Improve the language of the skies; 
Then, when the Gods the three con^ine^ 
They'll call the union Caro limb. 
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RECENT AMERICAN FUBUCATIONS. 
By the Booksellers, Philadelphia, 

Published— Nine Letters to Dr. Sey- 
bert. Representative in Congress for the 
City of Philadelphia, on Subjects relative 
to the Renewal of the Charter of t^e Bank 
of the United States. By M. Carey, Price 
37 1-2 cents. 

By Conrad, and Co, Philadelphia, 

Published— -Paragraphs on Banks. By 
Brick BoUman. Piice 37 1-3 cents. 

By JS, Sargeant, JSTeio-York, 

Republished^-Universal Biography; 
containing a Copious Account, Critical 
and Historical, of tlie Life and Character, 
Labours and Actions of Eminent Persons 
of all a|^8 and countries, conditions and 
professions; arranged in alphabetical or- 
der. By J. Lempriere, D» D. author of 
The Classical Dictionary* 

By Elliott and Oossy, JVeio York, 

Publislied—The Novelist, No. 5. Con- 
taining the Lady of the Lake. By Walter 
Scott, Esq. price 7S cents. 



By Robert J^Burmut, Mw Tbrh, 

Republished— The Fatal Cabinet, or the 
Profligate Mother. 2 vqIs. in one. Price 
1 dollar, in boards. 

Published at Boston, 
The Clergyman's Daughter. A Tragedy 
in five acU. By Wiluam Cbarles 
White, as performed at the Boston 
Theatre. With the original Epilogue, by 
R. T. Paine, junr. Esquire. 

PROPOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

Ed-ward Earle, and Co. 

Will very shortly publish — Anatomical 
Examinations, a Complete Series of Ana. 
tomical Questions, with Answers. The 
answers arranged so as to form an ele* 
mentary system of anatomy; and intended 
as preparatory to examinations at the Sur* 
geons* Hall. To which are annexedt 
Tables of the Bones, Muscles, and Ar* 
teries. 

John Tiebout, JWw York, 

Proposes rqiubUshing— The Pilgrim's 
Progress, &c. By John Bunyan, in wb^ 
octavo form; with a large type, on &ie 
paper— with six plegant copper plates. 
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the Itemains of Heflry Kirke Whiter of Kotlinghaii), and tate of St. John's College. 
CamCrndge; 'vnUti an Account of his Life. By Robert Southey. 4th £dition> corrected. 
^ FoU« ,12nif. Us, Boards. 1808. 



; TN the Temple of Famey as in 
flie Elf Slum of Virgily a peculiar 
region ought to W consecmted to 
the victims of a premature destiny, 
l^erhapSr iojeedt oiir cmxmdseration 
Jbr the infantum anim^ who are 
dnatched from the, world in Hmime 
primoj and are deprived of an exist- 
ence of whi&h th^jr can scarcely 
le 4M4d to have been ever conscioaS) 

** AUOS DVi«€I9 VlTvC JBKORTas, & ^ 

ubere yaptos 
Abstullt atra dt^ h totre laersit; 
acerfooy*' 

kowever congenial to the feelings of 
ma natureris in itself unreasonable; 
winle' it is impos^ble to conceive 
any thing more melancholy than the 
early dissolution of him who has 
fived just bmg enoagh to feel within 
lum the highest intellectual endow- 
ments, and a full conviction that a 
|Ht^nged Kfe could alone be want- 
^g to his attainment of a permanent 
and honourable reputation. The ki« 
Seresung subject of the volumes 
kefore os has bequeathed to us the 
most unquestionable prooft, not only 
of rare powers of mind, but of a 
dispoution so gentle^ ami^ble> bene* 
Vol* f. % 



volent, and pious, that our regret for 
the loss of these talents and quails 
ties is enhanced by the persuasion 
that they would have been zealously' 
employed in promoting the happi* 
ness, the virtue, and all the best m- 
terests of his fellow-creatures. 

He was born in 1785, at Notting- 
ham.. His father, by trade a butcher| 
designed to bring him up to his owtx 
business, but was dissuaded from 
this intention by his mother, who 
quickly discovered, and carefully 
cultivated, the talents of her remark* 
abi^ offspring. From his earliest 
years, he was a most persevering 
and ambitious student; and, though 
not BO perfisctly regular in his school 
exercises as *to gain the favour ot 
all his instructors, his desultory lei- 
sure was devoted to the acquisition 
of richer and more diversified stores 
of learning and science, than many 
reach by constant attention during 
a life devoted to study* At the age 
of seventeen, he wa5 placed, as a 
clerk, in the office of Messrs. Cold- 
ham and Enfiehly attornies at Not- 
Ingham, at^d town-clerks to the cor- 
poration; the latter, we believe, the 
son of the late ingenious and amiar 
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ble Dr. Enfield. The indulgence of 
these humane and judicious masters 
still allowed him many opportunities 
for pursuing his former studies^ for 
increasing his stock of general in- 
formation, and for improving his 
mind by elegant literature. He had 
access also to a good library: but he 
•was unremittingly assiduous in his at- 
tention to the duties assigned to him, 
and (according to a letter from Mr. 
Enfield) particularly ready in acquir- 
ing, the knowledge of them, as well 
•as very useful in carrying them into 
execution. During several years he 
had been, and still continued to be, 
* favoured correspondent of some 
periodical publications, which bold 
out a laudable encouragement to the 
exertion of youthful minds, by offer- 
ing books, medals, and other prizes, 
10 the writers of the best essays, 
on particular theses. The success of 
these smaller productions tempted 
him, in conformity to the advice of 
his friends, to prepare a volume of 
poems for the press, before he had 
completed his eighteenth year; in 
hopes " that this publication might, 
either by its sale, or the notice which 
it migfit excite, enable him to pro- 
secute his studies at college, and 
fit himself for the church:" for 
though he was still attached to the 
legal profession, and had even indul- 
ged the hope of one day rising to 
the degree of a barrister, an unfor- 
tunate and growing deafness de- 
stroyed all these views of advance- 
ment; " and his opinions, which at 
one time inclined to deism, had now 
taken a strong devotion |il bias." 

This advice to* publish, though 
undoubtedly conceived in the spirit 
of kindness, does not appear to us 
to display judgment equal to its 
good intention. Few are the cir- 
cumstances under which we can 
deem it beneficial for a boy of se- 
venteen to exhibit himself as a poet 
to the publick eye. At that age of 
sensibility, the powers of imagina- 
tion should rather be repressed than 
encouraged, in one who is destined 
for A grave and laborious prof«&6ion« 



The regular prosecution of severe 
studies should by all means be pro- 
moted; and though an ingenious 
youth can perhaps never be persua- 
ded entirely to refrain fix)m verse 
making, it is surely going far enough 
to connive at this as the occasional 
diversion of his leisure, without re- 
commending it as a proper occupa- 
tion for his serious hours. The lite, 
rary character ought in no degree . 
to be staked on the crude composi- 
tions of an unformed mind, howeveV 
promising. On the one hand, th& 
vanity of ^ successful authorship may 
naturally beget a dislike for legi* 
timate labour, and a too easy ac- 
quiescence in the degree of profi- 
ciency and celebrity which has beeh 
already attained: while, on the other, 
the mortification of publishing a 
work that failed to obtain praise 
might produce a still more fatal 
^ffect, by plunging the half-expand- 
ed faculties in listless and irrational 
despair. 

Where powerful and uncontrolla^ 
ble genius directs the youthful mind 
to poetry, it will naturally seize on 
all those animating objects which 
stir the spirits and fascinate the ar* 
dent imagination, at that happy pe- 
riod: but, when the muse is courted 
rather from a general love of poetiV 
9md belles lettres^ than from the in- 
spiration of high poetical talent, a 
certain round of ideas is extremely 
apt to fill up. the whole compass of 
the imvaried song. Churchyand 
scenes and cypress groves at tli© 
dreadful noon of night, silence, 
darkness, solitude, contemplation, 
and egotismj with overpowering 
melancholy, and fast approaching; 
death-..-such is the funereal train that 
walks in sad procession round the 
sleepless pillow of the sentimental 
bard. Without insisting on the per- 
fect exhaustion which this kind of 
poetry has undergone, particularly 
in our own language, let us consider, 
for a moment, what probable benefit 
can be expected from its supplying- 
familiar employment to a bov first 
Starting into active life. It ^ucn fi^« 
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ings are not habitual to hi9 mind, 
but are merely assumed to give effect 
to his sonnets, can there be a more 
unpleasing verbiage ^^--^i^ they are 
f^enuine, can we conceive a more 
deplorable calamity ? On the latter 
consideration, much of melancholy 
illustration might be thrown from 
the memoir now before Us: but we 
tiecline to do more than suggest a 
kint to those, who, from the most 
benevolent motives, extend their 
patronage to youthful, self-instruct- 
'ed, and necessitous men of talents. 

As soon as the little volume of 
poems was ready for publication, 
the writer's friertds, anxious to pro- 
cure for it the protection of some 
exalted female character, succes* 
sively thought of the late dutchess 
•of Devonshire, the countess of Der- 
by, and the margravine of Anspach. 
It was ultimately dedicated, by her 
-grace's permission, to. the lady first 
mentioned; to whom the book, when 
ptiblished, was seht, but from whom 
•no answer was ever returned. Let- 
ters were also despatched to periodi- 
'cal criticks, stating the age, the dis- 
'advantages, the prospects, and the 
hopes of the author, and requesting 
•an indulgent notice. Our opinion of 
the poems was given in our number 
ibr February, 1804; to which, or to 
this biographical memoir, where it 
Is reprinted at p. 17, we refer our 
'readers. We commended the talents 
•and application of the young lite- 
rary advocate, his exertions, and his 
laudable endeavours to excel; and, 
'thinking that the case privately laid 
•before us .would plead strongly in 
the author's favour with a liberal 
publick, we suggested the propriety 
'of a subscription with a similar 
'Statement, and expressed our wish 
-that he might obtain some respecta- 
ble patron: while we did not disguise 
T)ur doubts, from the specimen then 
before us, whether the poems were 
calculated to win their way by their 
town intrinsick merit. To us, although 
Ve certainly cannot now boast so 
tnuch impartiality on* this subject as 



we might truly claim at the time of 
writing the review, it really appears 
that the expectations of this young 
man must have been somewhat un- 
reasonably excited by the injudicioir^» 
encomiums of his friends, since he 
Was severely mortified and disap* 
pointed by our remarks. He ad- 
dressed to us at the time an affects 
ing remonstrance; to which, in our 
following number, we replied with 
evident anxiety to heal his wounded 
feelings, but without deviating from 
our opinion. With sincere regreti 
and, we must add, with astonish- 
ment, we find that our effort to caliu 
his mind was unsuccessful; and that 
a critique, which we continue to re- 
gard as extremely mild, but by 
which he thought that his talents 
were much undervalued, still gave 
him pain, and was actually consider- 
ed by him as " an instrument in the 
hands of Satan to drive him to dis- 
tractionl" This feeling, no doubt, we 
share in common with all his read- 
ers, though it is heightened in our 
minds by the circumstance of having 
been the instruments, yet the inno- 
cent and well-intentioned instru- 
ments, of inflicting pain on a mind 
thus profoundly and thus lamentably 
sensible: but we desii'e Mr. Southey, 
who has condescended to direct 
against us some coarse and com- 
mon-place language, to be most po- 
sitively assured, that we maintain 
pur former judgment, and that our 
regret is wholly unmixed with a sin- 
gle feeling of self-accusation, or any 
consciousness of injustice. 

This unfortunate youth persuaded 
himself that his strong displeasure 
against us was not awakened by our 
literary strictures, but that our re- 
commendation to him to make his 
case publick " affected his respec- 
tability," and that it represented 
him as a " beggar,** Yet the avowed 
object of his work was, b> obtaining 
notoriety and credit for its author, 
to ensure such a circulation and such 
a sale as should enable him to raise 
a suificient sum of aaoney for a par- 
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tkular purpose ! Moreover, in order 
to obtain such credit and notoriety^ 
applications for patronage and pro- 
tection were made to ladies of rank, 
vho were perfect strangers to the 
iuthor: and reviewers, who were 
equally unknown to him, were re- 
quested to speak with indulgence of 
a work which it was their duty im- 
partially to examine. All these ap- 
plications, too, are sanctioned and 
fortified by a statement of^ hia caae. 
It is preposterous, then, to contend, 
that our advice to make that case at 
JOnce publick would have trenched 
on Mr. White's respectability, or 
ought to have affected his feelings. 
As soon would a fair and accurate 
reasoner adopt Mr. Southey's doc- 
trine [p 18] that however bad these 
poems might have been, « a good 
man would not have said so." 

The present volumes have inspi- 
red us with unfeigned, though not 
excessive nor indiscriminate admi« 
ration for the talents, and with 
esteem for the amiable virtues of 
Mr. White; and we could not silent- 
ly submit to the imputation of ha- 
ving, in his instance, indulged in 
that propensity to wanton^ illiberal, 
and insulting censure, which may, 
perhaps, have been sometimes justly 
ascribed to criticks by profession, 
but to which we trust that we could 
produce satisfactory evidence of our 
own determined hostility, not only 
from the uniform tenour of the. 
Monthly Review for above sixty 
yeai*s, but from almost every single 
number of it. To the principles by 
which it is our pride to regulate our 
conduct in this pai^ticular, we are 
confident that neither our observa- 
tions on the author's poems, nor our 
answer to his complaint, will appear 
to any unprejudiced mind to form 
an exception. On the contrary, we 
must repeat, on closing this subject, 
our astonishment at the complexion 
of the article in question having 
oeen so darkly represented to Mr. 
White's « mind's eye," and at our 
temarks having been termed by 



him «< extreme aerimony*' Rcdlj^^ 
at this distance of time, and yiim 
much increased sympathy and re- 
spect for the deceased author»oii 
reconsidering what we then wrote^ 
and the tenbur attributed to it hj 
Mr. White, ai^d his biographer, vp 
must declare that we understand not 
our native language if the terrn^ 
which we used are, in any degree, 
susceptible of the character which 
is applied to them. The verse which 
we quoted was an tncontroveruble 
evidence of the justice of our criti- 
cism; and we suspect that Mr. 
Wliite himself was hence led.t^ 
perceive the defects of hia composi- 
tion, and to attempt the correctioft 
of them afterwards, since he s^s mi 
a letter to Mr. Southeys « I have 
materials for. another volume, but 
they do not now at all satisfy me**, 

As to Mr. Southey, we have onlf 
farther to inform him, that hiaiaocieil 
discernment has wholly misl€Mi hinv 
in the supposition that the article, on 
Clifton Grove^ and the reply to the 
author's letter, were written by dif- 
ferent persons; and to whisper mhm 
ear that his own boast of in£fference 
to criticism, because he has been 
reviewed " above seventy times," is 
Bot very felicitous. If he has, " soit^n- 
ty times," received commendatioiv 
his indifference is ingratitude; an4 
if he has, « seventy times," suffered 
inefficacious castigation, he can onljr 
be likened to the idle school boy^ 
who, having been almost daily pu- 
nished for his negligence, at length 
becomes insensible to either pain^ or 
shame, and systematically prefers 41 
flogging to amendment. 

Soon after the hopes of our yoiin|; 
poet had been thus inflanied, they 
encountered serious disappointment, 
in the failure of an attempt to place 
him at the university; and fron^i |hi(i 
cause, as well as from his own pre- 
judicid habits of study, his health 
became very seriously affected, ^4 
he was visited by the apprehensio$i 
of a consumptive disorder. A letter 
of introductiim) Itoweteri t% the 
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teT« Mr. Siineim^ oS King's College, 
Cambridge^ induced him to Tisit that 

fendeman, who received him with 
indness, formed a just opinion of 
his attainments^ procured him a si- 
zarship at St. John's College, and 
^promised, vrith the aid of a friend, 
to auppif him with ven annuity of 
50/. To this provision, his brother 
Neville generously agreed to add 
30/. and ms mother was expected to 
ho able to allow fifteen or twenty 
more, for his maintenance at college. 
' In the mean time, he became a can* 
didate for the bounty of the Elland 
Society, which, after a long and strict 
examination, pronounced him to be 
qualified to receive that bounty, and 
SK^nitted bun on their list of young 
men to be educated for the ministry. 
On obtaining this success, he disin- 
terestedly communicated it to Mr. 
Simeon, and declined the intended 
^beneficence of his unknown friends, 
as no longer necessary: but that 
f^ntleman, with feelings that did 
lupi equal honour, obliged him to 
give up the assistance of the so* 
ticty. 

He spent a year of preparation for 
his academicsd studies, in the same 
course o^ unweaiied industry, under 
4ke tuition of the rev. Mr. Grain- 
ger, of Wintenngham, in Lincoln- 
shire; and in October, 1805, he com- 
menced his residence at college. 
We shall pursue his affecting and 
kistmclive history in the words of 
his biographer: 

** During his first term, one of the uni- 
Irersity scbolatships became vacant, and 
Henry^ young as he was in coUeg'e, and 
almost self-taught, was advised, by those 
whP Wipre b«st able to estimate h\& chance 
of success, to offer himself as a^competitof 
fer it. He passed the whole term in pre- 
pai'ing^ himself for this, reading for college 
subjects in bed, in his walks, or, as he says, 
where, when, and how he could, never 
Jiaving a moment to spare, and often goine 
.tp his tutor without havii^g read at all. 
His strength sunk under this, ;^nd though 
Ke had declared himself a candidate, be 
was compelled to decline; but this was not 
^e only misfortune. The general college 
examination came on$ be^as- utterly un- . 
prepazed to meet it> and believed that a 



fi^ikre he]«e wouldr Mw^ nfiqed Ills pros- 
pects for ever. He had only about a fort- 
night to read what other men had been ^he 
whole term reading. Once more he exerted 
himself beyond what his shattered health 
cquld beat; the disorder returned, lind 
he went to bis tutor, Mr. Catton, viAtk 
^ears in his eyes, and told him that h# 
could not go into tlie hall to be examined, 
Mr. Catton, however, thought his success 
here of so much importance, thut he ex- 
horted him, with all possible earnestncfsa^ 
to hold out the six days of the examina- 
tion. Strong medicines were given him to 
enable him to support it, and be was pj-o- 
nounced the first man of his year. But Hfe 
was the price which he wa» to pay for such 
honours as this, and Henry is not the iJrst 
young man to whom such honours have 
proved fatal. He said to his most intimate 
friend, almost the last time he saw hkn, 
that were he to paint a picture of Fatlte* 
crowning a. distinguished under-gradurtte, 
after tlie senate house examination, he 
would represent her as conceaUng;' a 
death's head under a mask of beauty." 

** When this was over he went to Lon- 
don. London watf a new scene of excite- 
ment, and what his mind required ^as 
tranquUJity and rest. Before he left odI^ 
lege, he had become anxious concerntnr 
his expenses, fearing that they exceeded 
his means. Mr. Catton perceived this, and 
twice called him to his rooms, to assure 
him of every necessary suppoit, and every 
encouragement, and to give him every 
hope* This kindness relieved his spirits 
of a heavy weight, and on his return, he 
relaxed a little from his studies, but it 
was only a little. I found among his pa- 
pers the day thus planned out :— * Rise at 
half past five. Devotions, and walk till 
seven. Chapel and breakfast till eight. 
Study and lectures till one. Four and a 
half clear reading. Walk, &c. and dinner, 
and Woollaston, and cliapel to six. Six to 
nine, reading— three hours. Nine to tei^ 
devotions. Bed at ten." 
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Among his latest writings are these 
resolutions :— * I will never be in bed ahcr 
six.' 

1 will not drink tea out above oncfc a 
week, excepting on Sundays, unless 
there appear some good reasons for so 
doing. ' 

I will never pass a day without reading 
some portion of the Scriptures. 

1 will labour diligently in my mathemati- 
cal studies, because I half suspect my- 
self of a dislike to them. 

I will walk two hours a day, upon the 
,^Vei:/%g9 o? every week^ 

SitmhigratiaatidktaadhiscfacicndaP 
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Every additional sentence will 
Convey to our readers a more correct 
idea of the powers of Mi*. White's 
ihind; his honourable principles; his 
anniable disposition; and his affec- 
tionate heart, than any statement of 
ours can present: 

** The exercise which Henry took was 
ao relaxation. He still continaed the habit 
^ studying while he walked; and in this 
manner, while he was at Cambridge, com- 
mitted to memory a whole trai^edy of Eu- 
ripides. Twice he distinguished himself 
in the following year, being again pro- 
nounced first at the great ccAlege exami- 
ifation^ and also one of the three best 
heme writers, between whom the exa- 
miners could not decide. The college 
ofrered him, at their expense, a private 
tutor in mathematicks during the long va- 
cation; and Mr. Catton, by procuring for 
lilm exhibitions to the amount of 661. per. 
ann. enabled him to give ap the pecuniary 
j|s8istance which he had received from 
Mr. Simeon and other friends. This inten- 
tion he Jiad expressed i?\ a letter, written 
twelve months before his death. ' With 
f^gard to my college expenses,* he says, 
• I have the pleasure to inform you, that I 
shall be obliged, in strict rectitude, to 
wave the ofiers of many of my friends. I 
shall not even need the sum of Mr. Simeon 
mentioned after the "first year; and it is 
not impossible that I may be able to live 
without any assistance at all. I confess I 
ieel pleasure at the thought of this, not 
trough any vain pride of independence, 
but because I shall then give a more unbi- 
assed testimony to the truth, than if I were 
supposed to be bound to it by any ties of ob- 
ligation or gratitude. I shall always feel as 
much indebted for intended, as for actually 
«fibrded assistance; and though T should 
never think a sense of thankfulness an op- 
pressive biirthen, yet I shall be happy to 
evince it, when in the eye.» of tlie -world the 
obligation to it has been discharged.' Ne- 
rer, perhaps, had any young man, in so 
short a time, excited snch expectations; 
Every university honour was thought to be 
witiun his reach; he was set down as a me- 
dallist, and expected to take a senior 
wrangler's degree; but these expectations 
were poison to him; they goaded him to 
fresh exertions when his strength was 
spent. His situation became truly misera- 
we. To his brother, and to his mother, he 
-wrote always that he had relaxed in his 
studies, and that he was better, always 
holding out to them his hopes, and his 
l^od fortune: but to the most intimate of 



his friends,' Mr. Msddock, fiis letters tnM 
a different tale. To him he complained <^ 
dreadful palpitations; of nights of sleep- 
lessness and horrour; and of spirits de- 
pressed to the very depth of wretched- 
ness, so that he went from one acquaint* 
ance to another, imploring society, even 
as a starving beggar entreats for food. Du- 
ring the course of this summer, it was 
expected that the mastership of the free- 
school at Nottingham would shortly be- 
come vacant. A relation of his family was 
at that time mayor of the town. He sug- 
gested to them what an advantageous situ- 
ation it would be for Henry, and offered to 
secure for him the necessary interest. But 
though the salary and emoluments are 
estimated at from 4 to 600^. per annum, 
Henry declined tlie offer; because, had 
be accepted it, it would have frustrated 
his intentions with respect to the minit* 
try. This was certainly no common act of 
forbearance in one so situated as.to for* 
tune; especially as the hope which he had 
most at heart, was that of being enabled to 
assist his family, and in some degree re^ 
quite the care and anxiety of his father 
and mother, by making them comfcN*tab]e 
in their declining years. > 

" The indulgence shown - him by hit 
colleague, in providing him a tutor during 
the long vacation, was peculiarly unfor* 
tunate. His only chance of life was h*om 
relaxation, and home was the only place 
where he would have relaxed to any pur* 
pose. Before this time he had seemed to 
be gaining strength; it failed as the year 
advanced: he yent once more to I^ndoa 
to recruit himself; the worst place to 
winch he could have gone; the variety of 
stimulating objects there hurried and agi- 
tated him, and when he returned to col* 
lege, he was so completely ill, that no 
power of medicine could save him. His 
mind was worn out, and it was the opinion 
of his medical attendants, that if he had 
recovered, his intellect would have been 
affected. His brother Neville was just at 
this time to have risited him. On his first 
seizure, Henry found himself too ill to 
receive him, and wrote to* say so; he add* 
ed, with that anxious tenderness towards 
the feelings of a most affectionate family 
which always appeared in his letters, thist 
be thought himself recovering; but his 
disorder increased so rapidly, i that this 
letter was never sent; it was found in bis 
pocket after his decease. One of his friends 
wrote to acquaint Neville with his danger. 
He hastened down; but Henry Was deli- 
rious when he arrived. He knew him only 
for a few moments; the next day sunk 
into a state of stupor; and on Sunda^ 
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October 19th, 1806, it pleased God to re- able instance o£ editorial pardalky. 

tnove him to a better world, and a higher The industry of the former might 

atate of existence- possibly be more astonishbg thai| 

No apology is necessary for these ^^^ same quality in the^ latter: but 

long transcripts, which few persons in ardent conception, in original 

wiii read without painful emotions, imagery, in happy expression, an4 

or without a sincere wish to do ho- in that which is more important thaa 

Bour to so uncommon a character ali the rest, the power of long sus- 

What follows Will complete his pic* taining the most arduous flights of 

ture, as a self-taught scholar: poetry, the superiority of the unfor* 

tunate bard of Bristow, is marked^ 

" The papers which he left (exclusive, and conspicuous. The praise be- 

of his correspondence) filled a box of con- gtowed by Mr. Southey, on the silb- 

"^:;1V-aKt'J'^^^^^^^^ i««^t «fhis memoir, for « uniform, 

myself,^ equally affected and astonished good senscy ^f^CMlty as he observes, 

at the proofs of industry which they dia-. " perhaps less common than genius,**, 

played. Some of them had been written and which is said to have beea 

before his hand was formed, probably be- « most remarkablcin him," appear! 

fore he was thhieen. There were papers ^o us much more appropriate. This 

upon law, upon electricity, upon chymis- • , ruline- Drinciole in all his enis. 

try, upon the Latin and Greek languages, J*;"® '^^""S principle m ail nis epxs-, 

fi-om their rudiments \o the higher ^^^^ry observations; and many of. 

branches of critical study, upon history, his later poems, m particular, dis- 

chronology, divinity, the fathei*s, &c. play a degree of taste, purity, atid' 

Nothing seemed to have escaped him. correctness, which is highly credi- 

His poems were numerous. Among the table to his understanding. Some^ 

eai'hest, was a sonnet addressed to my- k- ^^^r^r^^ux^^c 4-^^ ^«v;u;«. ' 

self, long befoi^ the little intercourse ^'^ composiUons, too, exhibit an, 

which had subsisted between us had taken equable and agreeable fluency, with- 

place. Little did he tliink, when it was a peculiar sweetness of manner, and 

written, on what occasion it would fall occasional elegance of style: but we 

into my bands. He had begun three tra- do not find the proofs of his being' 

gedies when very young; one was upon f^j^^ ^itjj ^igh poetick genius; nof 

Boadicea; another upon Inez de Castro; ^ •? believe ^at hia un* 

the third was a fictitious subject. He had f. ?^® ®^^"/ DCiieve Uiat ms un* 

planned also a history of Nottingham, ^^ely death has deprived the litera- 

There was a letter upon the famous Not- ture of England of a phenomenoOi 

tingham election, which seemed to have SO wonderful as a second Chatter* 

been intended either for the newspapers, ton succeeding the first in the shoit 

or for a separate pamphlet. It was written compass of thirty years. In White, 

to contute the absnrd stories of the. Tree :,,.ippj ^p mav havp Inc* n o-nnr! 

©f Liberty, and the Goddess of Reason, i»^eed, we may have lost a good 

with the most minute knowledge of the scholar, possibly a distinguished ma^ 

circumstances, and a not improper feeling thematician, certainly (we think) ft 

•f indignation against so infamous a ca« persuasive and observing moralist^ 

lumny; and this came with more weight and, in every sense of the word, an 

from him, as his party inclinations seem excellent divine: but as neither the 

w«^*IL^*''l '^K-^'"^' .^^ humanity and acuteness of Clarke, 

was opposing. This was his only nnished 1 ^ j •. r V 1 

composition in prose. Much of his time, ^^ the energy and sagacity of John- 

latterly, had been devoted to the stud/ of son, nor even the vast comprehen* 

Greek prosody. He had begun several po^ sion of Bacon himself, can justly be 

ems in Greek, and a translation of the placed on a level, or nearly on a 

Samson Agonistes. I have inspected all jevel, with the divine mind of Shak- 

!^5f^**r/>'"J'r*''''^^N'^.K^''l^^^^^^ speare, so the poetick powers of 

auid they excited less wonder than these." v' % ^%ti'^ «. ^ vi^ 

^: Kirk White cannot compete with 

. The comparison of White with those of Chatterton. 

Chatterton, however, which closes ^ If Mr. Southey had pointed out 

this passage) strikes us as a remark-* such among the poems of White as 
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prove him, in the judgment of Mr. 
S. to be gifted with the very rare 
endowments which he discernft in 
hiniv we should have teleeted those 
fiu* the. purpose of enabling our read- 
^s to form their own opinion: but 
ve are left to our unassisted choice^ 
and shall begin with some verses 
mitten at a very early age: 

^-'On hemg etmfin^d to School one 
filea^ant Morning in Sfiring. 

Written at the age of thirteen. 

•* The morning sun's en chant ing rays 
Kow caU forth every sonjP||h**s praise; 
l^ow the lar'k with upward night, 
Oayly uiAers in the light; 
While wildly warbliVig from eftch tree. 
The birds sing tongs to liberty. 

•* But for me no songster sings, 
Tor me nojoyous lark up-springs; 
For I, confined in gloomy school, 
Mtfst 0Wfk the pedant's iron rale. 
And far itovk tylvsn shades and bowerS, 
tsk dursHoe vile mast pass the hours; 
There con the scholiast's dr^ar^ linef, 
Where no bright ray of genius shmes. 
And close to ruggid learning cling, 
WMle laughs around the jocund spring. 

^ How gladly would hiy soul forego 
All that arithmatician» know. 
Or stiiF grammarians quaijitly teach. 
Or all that industry can reach. 
To taste each morn of all theyo^* 
That with the laughing sun arise; 
Apd mieonsUai&ed to rove along 
The bushy brakes and glens aniongs 
And woo the House's gentle povrer» 
In unfrecjuenVed rural bower \ 
^ut ah !' such heaven-approaching joya 
Will never greet my longing eyes} 
^tiU Di^Hhey eheat in vision nne, 
ITet neves "but in fancy shine* 

♦* Oh, that I were the Uttle .wre^i . 
That shrilly chirps from yonder glen I 
Oh,' far away \ then would^rove. 
To some secluded bushy gi*ove; 
There hopaikl sing with careless glecf, 
Hopand sing atliberiy^u , > 
^■nd till death should stop my lays, 
Far from men would spend my days.*' 

Surely, here is no evidence of extra- 
ordinary poetick genius. 

From another early production, the 
<« Fragment of an eccentrick dramaj'* 



we extract some of th^ mod;.«ligii9r 
lar and original couplets that appear 
to have been ever composed by the 
writer Itfni|^htbe deemed omhious 
of his fate, smce it opens with '^ s 
dance of the Consumpdves/' who 
sing a doleful chorus> and vanish^ 
aft^ which ^^ the Goddess of Qoa* 
sumption descends in a sky-blue 
robe, attended by mournful muslek/* 
The Groddess of Melancholy then 
points out the beautiful and forsaken 
Angelina as their joint victim^ and 
CoNsvMPTiov marks her £6r ber 
own VBL these energetiek lines: 



«« 



In the dismal night ur drest, 
I win creep into her breast; 
Flush her cheek, and bleachiier skior 
And feed on the vital fire within* . 
Lover, do not trust her eyes— 
When thev sparkle most she dies ! 
Mother, do not trust her breath-— 
Comfort she will breathe in death ! 
Father, do not strive to save her— 
She is mine, and I must have her ! . 
The coffin must be her bridal bed; 
The winding sheet must wrap her heall; 
The whispering winds must o'er her sigb^' 
For soon m the erave the maid must lie* 
The worm it wiU riot 
On heavenly diet, ', 

When death has deflowered her eye,'* 

A considerable number of a^milar 
specimens would have induced us 
long to hesitate, before we pronoun- 
ced our opinion on the poetry of 
this youi^g author: but in. fact the 
above passage is nearly uniqne* 
From his ode to Mr. Ftiseli, on see- 
ing engravings from that artist's de? 
signs, we transcribe the exordium, 
^s an example of the productions \ 
of his maturer years: 
** Mighty Magieian ! who on Tomeo'S 
brow. 
When sullen tempests wrap the throne 

of night. 
Art wont'to sit and catch the gleun of 
light * 

That shoots athwart the gloom opa<}afif^ 

below; 
And listen to the distant deoA-shriifc 
long 
From lonely msriner foundering 14 
. the deep, 

Whic^ rises ^owiy Up thp rocky 
•teep^ 
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WiSe tiie word sisters weave the horrid 
song^: 
Or when 9kmg the liquid sky 
Serenely, cbaunt ^e orbs on high^ 
Dost love ta sit in musing trance 
And mark the northern meteor's 

dance 
(While far b*low the fitful ftar 
Flings its faint pauses on the steepy 

shosre) 
And list tHe musick of the buMze* 
. That sweeps by^fits the bendii^ seas 
\ And often bears with sudde^ii swell 

The ship\yreck'd sailor's fuQera} 
- knell; 

-By the spirits sung wht> keep 
Their night watch on the treiiclierous 
. deep. 
And gttide the wakeful helms-man't> 

«ye 
To Helice in northern sky; 
And there upon the rock inclined 
WitK mighty visions fiU'stthe mind. 
Such' as bound in magick spell 
Him who grasped the gates of heU« 
And bursting Pluto's d^k domain 
Held to the day the terrours of his 

reig^. 
' Qenius of Horrour and romantick awe^ 
whose eye explores the secrets of 

the deep. 
Whose power can bid the rebel fiiuds 
creep, 
^Oan force the inmost soul to own itS' 

law; 
. ^ Who shall BOW, sublimest dpirit« 
* Who shall, now thy wand inherit, 
"From him thy darling child who best 
; Thy shnddermg images etprest ? 
. Sullen of soul and stem and prond* 
. His. gloomy spirit spurned the croud. 

And now he lays his aching head 
In the dark mansion of the si&nt dead." 

We cannot refrain from inserting 
"One more extracts from an address to 
Contemplation, which very happily 
imitates the style of Miltoa's Mle* 
gro^ 

** 1 will meet thee on the hill. 
Where, with prmtless footsteps still 
The morning in her buskin g^ay, 
S|»ringa upon her eastern way; 



While the frolick zephyrs stir. 
Placing with the gossamer. 
And, on ruder pinions bom, 
Shake the dew drops from thei thom. '^ 
There as o'er the fields we pa9. 
Brushing with hasty feet the grass. 
We will startle from her nest. 
The lively lark with speckled breas^ 
And hear the floating clouds among 
Her gale^ransported matin song, 
Or on the upland stile embowered, 
With fhi|;»mt ^w^Kini SMwyflopfPtrt 

ed,. . , 

Will sauntering sit, and listen still, 
To the herdsman's oaten quill; 
Wailed from the plain below; 
Or t^e heifi^il|&equent low; 
Or the milkmaid in ihe grove. 
Singing of one that died for lovdt 
Or when the noon4ide heats oppre«% 
We will seek the dark recess. 
Where, in the embowered translucent 

stream, 
The cattle shun the sultry beam. 
And o'er us, on the marge reclined, • ' 
The drowsy fW her hera shall wuaA^ 
While echo, mm her aneient oak, ' 
Shall answer to the woodman's stveke; 
Or the little peasant's song, 
\Vandering lone the glens amongg 
His artless lips with oerries died. 
And feet through ragged shoes de- 
scried." 

Our account of these voltime^ 
ought not to be c}osed without our 
stating^) that, from the variety of their 
contents, the perusal of them is ex* 
tremely interesting w[^ agreeable; 
and wc observe^ t^th si&oere plea* 
sure, that their popularity is evinced ' 
by their having already passed 
through several editions. The cha* 
racter of miDlancholyy so strongly im^ 
pressed en the features of Uie au* 
thorns iace, in the portrait which is 
prefixed to his works, will be con- 
templated with corresponding emo- 
ticms by such readers as are able to 
appreciate his merits» and can feel 
for his untimely fate. 
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Xhtcripa^n duPaehaUk, &c. c. e, A Description of the Pachalik of Bagdad, followed 
by ft historical Notice of the Wmhabees, and by some other Pieces relative to the 
History aiid Xaterature of the East. By it. • ♦ •. 8vo. pp. 260. Paris« 1809. Price 
$4 setred. ; 



THE pieces which compose this 
smalU. oriental coUectipn are^four in 
number. After the description of the 
pachalik of Bagdad^ and an account 
of the origin and progress of the 
Wahabees, we are presented with 
translations of detadMd pieces of 
Per^an poetiy, ^d \^P a series of 
observalions on the YeudeeSf a sect 
in some ckgree Mohammedant and 
established several centuries ago in 
Mesopotatmsi by a sheik of the name 
pf tYezid. The account of the Pa- 
cbalikt and the history of the Wa* 
bi^b^est are the parts of the book 
which are most deserving oi atten- 
tx(fQy being written with considerable 
knowledge pf tbe subject, though in 
a.' loose 41^4 Ul digested manner. 
X^e author's pame is not mention- 
^, but he is described as having 
long resided in those countries^ and 
vifl having compelled these tracts for 
l^e purpose of their being read to a 
literary. society of which he is a 
^ member* 

' Amid all tiie writer^s professions 
'&r the advancement of literature, 
Ibowjever, it is amusing to observe 
jthat commercial arrangements are 
the real object of his k^urs. He is 
much enraged with our envoy, sir 
IIar£Drd Jon^s, who, he pretends, 
tuts rendered himself not less odious 
nto tt^e government of Bagdad than 
to the Europeans settled there. After 
having enlarged on the commercial 
advantages of the situation of Bag* 
4^d, he adds, with sonie nai'vitfi « I 
^H just remark that h would be 
jproper ^ e^blish it| thut city a 
I'rench metoty, or at le^t to obtaiii 
a )!irm^ from the porte, to i^llot to 
j^$ irhperial majesty's poosul a how^e 
suitable to his r^n^; in the sam^ 
way in which it rr^s granted to>the 
^|4i|;Iisb resident, -pn the-afypUo^tien 



of the English ambassadour at Con^ 
stantinople.'* 

' We extract the passages in the 
account of the Pachalik, which ap- 
pcdiT to us to contain the nioit useful 
mform^tiont 

" The climate of Bagdad, thourh very 
healthy, is subject to excessive heat ifi 
summer; during which tbe inhabitants 
find it necessary to pass ai considerable 
part of tbe day in their cellars^ and to sleep 
at night on their roofs. Travellers b^ve 
often spoken of the Sam*yeli, a burniny 
southwest wind, which brings with it ^ 
sulphureous smell, and prevails at Bagdad*, 
•a well as throughout Mesopotamia, from 
the beginning of July to the middle of 
August. It is not, however,' quite so fatal 
as it has been reported to be by those tra- 
vellers who assert that it suffocates all wbe 
are exposed to it on elevated ground; since 
its effects may be avoided by fallin|^ pros- 
trate, or by wrapping up the face vei^y 
tightly with a cloak. It is preceded Inr 
squalls, and by a hot whirlwind obscuring 
the horizon. Its pestilential nature. proba» 
bly u*ises from passing over the sulpbu- 
rious and bituminous grounds near the 
£u[dirates and the Tigris, 

* *' The inhabitants of Bagdad; sofkf from 
being abject slaves, are active, enterpi^ 
ing, and jealous of control. Thig bettltr 
ranks are civil, well infbrmed, and obli- 
ging to strangers. Luxury is confined to the 
pacha and the g^eat families. The dre^s ' 
IS similar to that which prevails in-the rest 
of Turkey. Many Persians lestde liere, 
who carry on the traffick of the plaee $sA 
are protected b^ the government, and who 
are in general inteUigf nt and mmeftable 
peopl9.-r-Unfortunately, neither librari^ 
nor publipk schools are to be found her^ 
but we nteet with a few seminarif^ inhabit 
ed by dervices> and two mr three mauso- 
leunw^ magnificently decorated^ in which 
their sheiks and prqphets are interred^ and 
a kind of aavlum is afibrded to beggars. 
A number of small chapels also are erect* 
ed, te which the peQi>ie resort to perfom 
their ablutions, at the aocustomed hours, of 
prayer. The pubhck jnarkets are well 
eteckedii^tivi|toiitti|i4 &uit b^iog brau^U 
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tbither from all quarters, and sold at mo* 
derate prices^, 

' '•The pachas of Bagdad have been 
considered at all times as the most power- 
fo\ in the Ottoman dominions, and are 
aupposed to possess a right to the title of 
caliph from inhabiting the capital in which 
the ancient Arabian pontiifs resided. 
Placed at the extremity of Turkey, they 
exercise an authority which is almost in,- 
dependeot of the porte; and great deil- 
4lacy is observed towards them on the part 
«f the Ottoman court, that they may tiot 
1^ t£mpud tf» renrolt They assume to 
tiiemselves, whenever they please, the 
right of declining to send their forces to 
cooperate with those of the grand seignor; 
fcnd no objection is made to the reasons 
which they allege, provided that they be 
^co'mpamed by a sum of money. During 
mote than a century, all the pachas of 
Bagdad have been originally Georgian 
^ves, raised by intrigue and accident 
worn that humble station to the hazardous 
^ost of vizir. The forces of the gpvem-' 
nicnt of Bagdad may be increased in a 
time of urgency to 30,000 men, infantry 
and cavalry; and this number would be 
rtjll greater if several Arab tribes had not 
Withdrawn themselves to join the Waha- 
bees, while others have set up the standard 
of lAdependence. The Curds, of whom a 

treat proportion have revolted, are the 
est horsemen; their arms consist of a 
jpistoi, a laneei a sabre, and sometimes a 
carabine. The Arabs have only a lance: 
tout, being robust and intrepid, they mdte 
a dexterous^ise of it. The Bagdad infantry 
are armed with a musket and sabre, and a 
small part of them are disciplined on the 
J^uropea^r plan. The revenue is between 
aeven and eight millions of piastres, and 
would be more, were it not for the decline 
of the trade of Bussorab. The population 
of Bussorab is now reduced to 50,000, a 
diminutaon which is caused by the deso^ 
lation that has been spread around by the 
Waiiabee% and by the insalubrity which 
lias ariflen from the neglect of the neighi- 
iMUubopd of the^city. 

^The hhnkB of both the Euphrates and 
the Tigris are-infested with robbers, who 
are accustomed to swim abokrd of the 
boats on the water, and to carry off what- 
ever they ean seize. Travellers have often 
been sur^sed at the length ot the dii^ 
tances which the Arabs will pass, flos;^ng 
on tile water. They accomplish these tk^^ 
as^9 by means of a goat skin, of wluoh 
they liow very compactly tiie difierent 
openings,^ with the excs^ion of the skin 
of one of the legs, ii^bich- tbey use^ies a 
pipe to blow vp the icM of tteiAiiVwL 



afterwards twist and hold it very tight. 
After this pisef)aration, they^itrip them- 
selves naked, form a package of their 
clothes, and, tj'ihg^ it on their shoulders, 
lay themselves fiat on the goat skin; on 
which they fioat very much at their ease, 
padaling with, their hands and felet, and 
smoking their pipe all the time. Not only 
men, but women and pr}s,. adopt thia me« 
Cnod of crossing the nver, and make the 
air re-echo with theif son^;* while they 
ate passing, 

** After ^e junction of the Tigris and 
the Bnphmtea at .the beautifully situated 
town of Koma, their, waters roll on for 
several miles^^hout mixing. Those of 
tlie^ EuphratoPP ctear, in ^consequence 
of its tranquifcurrent; while those of the 
Tigris are turbid from its rapidity. Not 
fkr from Hilla, or Hela, m a norther^ di* 
notion, and towards the £u|^hrates^ are 
to he seen the relicks of the once^migbty 
Babylon. They are interesting only troA 
the recollections which tpey excite, ai>d[ 
have not beauty in theinsdves like the iw» 
mains of Palmyra; Balbec, or PenKpofii^ 
among whi^ we meet at every step n^tb 
traces of magnifiocnt architectures Tlui 
remains of BsJiylon consist in a shspdeao 
mass of ruins, and are ipore calculated to 
inspire melancholy than admiration. Like 
all cities that^ave been built of brick, it 
has no striking monument left staiuling. 
^he Arabs make a trade of digging the 
ground ior the purpose of finding medals 
of bronze, silver^and sometimes oTgold; aa 
well as vases, metal images, and utensils; 
even the bricks they carry off by water 
for the purpose of sale. These bricks are 
all of a s^are ifi>rm, five inchas thick, 
and bearing on one. of their aides, a hiero- * 
glyphick ^cripiion^ the characters of 
which are still veryplairi. The ruins of 
Nineveh are on the Tigris, opposite to 
the city of Mosul, about three hundred 
nnles above Bagdad; Mosul i^earsto 
have been buil^ ouit of these ruins. The 
remains of the ancient ^isibis consist, in 
like, manner, of mere ruins, and are worth 
visiting chiefly f<^ the beauty of the situa* 
lion.'* •.:'".■ 

. " ."' ■"'*.-■ 

The account of the. origin anit 
progFOfts- of the \^al&abe'ea is giv^ 
iQ tto aame crude and Ul-irrangedt 
mothod a» that4>f Bagdad.. In ecu* 
aoquanoe of the -Wahi^es having 
been kneivn in Eupope only of lute 
y^9^Bj the piibUck in general are not 
Aware.thaX the origin o£ thia sect 
iook p)lK» 90 far.badL as the middle 
.rf J aM^,)|«t cepW^r. T^W tenets 
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ditppr from the Mohammedaii, not 
in respect of their idea of the Su- 
preme Being or of the sacred vo- 
lume, the KoraD) which they believe 
to have been written in heaven by 
the band of .^ngel&: but in regard 
to the power and character of Mo- 
hammed, whom they consider to 
have been ^ mer4 human being, the 
messenger indeed of God on earthy 
but not wprthy tx> have- ius name 
joined with that of t}ie Deity in. the 
adorations of men. The Wahabees 
are therefore not so a^^h the pro- 
pagators of a new fsSK ^^ the re- 
formers of the Mohammedan reli-^ 
gion. Like others of this sect they 
are circumcised; and tiiey observe 
similar fonns of prayer, the same 
ablutions, the same abstinences, the 
sapae yearly fast (that of Ramadan) 
and. the same solenmities. Their 
mosque^, however, are devoid of 
ornament; and the name of Moham* 
med i& not mentioned in their reli* 
gious exerc Wes, They reject in the 
&ame manner the divine mission of 
Jesus Christ. They imitate the early 
Muhammedans most efifectuaiiy in 
the vigour with which they spread 
their doctrine by force <^ arms; and 
they have been accustomed to pre- 
sent it to the neighbouring tribea at 
the point of the sword, callmg on 
them ill decisive language to ^^ be* 
lieve or die." When they encounter 
resistance, their practice has been to 
sacvifice the males and spare the 
females^ but to confiscate and take 



pomession of tho whole property. 
In case of voluntary subtnission, a 
Wahabee govemour is put over the 
subjugated tribe, and a tenth of ^e 
property exacted, aa well as a tenth 
of the male population levied for th6 
military service. By these means, 
the Wahabee leaders have found 
themselves in possession of large 
treasures, and at the head of formi* 
dablft armlet. Animated by religious 
enthuuann, these fanatieks ru^ for- 
wards to danger with incredible 
courage, and attack their enemies in 
the firm belief that, by dying in the 
field, they will receive the crown of 
martyrdom. Were they posaessed of^ 
the advantages of discipline, and 
commanded by able leaders, they 
mi^ht become the conquerors of 
Asia. 

In the preface to this book, a hope 
is expressed that the^publick will 
extend encouragement to the authori 
and induce him to undertake more 
laborious researches. With such 
encouragement, however, we eaft- 
scarcely venture to flatter him, till 
he has learned to condense his mlit- 
ter into a smaller compass, and has 
accustomed himself to a clearer ar- 
rangement The account' of the 
Yezidees is sliort, and is not the pro- 
duction of the same author, but of a 
missionary named Garzonif from 
whom the writer of the precediffg^ 
tracts might have taken some hints^ 
on the score of composition. 
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The Battles of Talavera. A Poem, 8vo. 

THERE is no .point in which our 
ag^e difiers more frc»n those which 
preceded it» than in the apparent 
apatliy of oiu^ poets and rhymers *o 
the events which are paasiii^g over 
tbei]Q. From the day« ol' Marlbo^ 
rough to those of Wolfe and Hawke, 
the tower and park guns were not 
more certain proelaimers ef^a Vii»tp« 
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ry, than the pens of contemporary 
bards. St. James's had then its odes, 
and Grub-street poured forth its 
ballads upon every fresh theme of ' 
national exultation. Some lof these 
productions, being fortunately wed- 
ded to popular tunes, have warped 
themselves so closely with our cha- 
racter, that^ ta love liberty^and roa^ 
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teef) 18 iK>t moire natural to an En« quest o9^t the Mahfattas: beginning 
gUflhinany than to beat tunc to ., ^^ « . . ^ . , 
^ Steady boys, Steady," and, "Rule ^por^rarwara d"" ^'^^'^''^ "^"^^^ * 
^^'^^^^^^^Onr modem authors When We\tood ilf our array, 
are of a different cast; aome of Like the lioti turned to Uav, 
them roam back to distant and dark And the batUe-word was conquer or die !' 
ages; others wander to remote coun- 
tries, iastead of seeking a theme in We afe now happy to find, that 
the exploits ef a Neiaon> an Aber- another bard has advanced with a 
cromby, qz a Weljestey; others contribution to adorn the most re-* 
ampae themselves i^ithiuscioua son- cent and most glorious wreath woii 
Bets to Bessies and Jessies; and all by the same gallant general. The 
seem so little to regard the crisis promptitude as well as the patriotism 
in jvhich we ai*e placed, that we of the tribute, 'flight claim induU 
eannot help thinking they would gence as weir lis praise: but it is 
keep fiddling their allegros andada- with pleasure we observe, that nl« 
gios, even if London were on fire, though this volunteer has m&hed- 
tfr Buonaparte landed at Dover. forward without waking to arm him- 
We are old^a^hioncd men, and self in that panoply which is often, 
are perhaps inclined to 8ee> in the after all, found too slight to repel 
loss and decay of ancient customs, the assaults of modern - criticism, 
manse than can reasoixibly be traced neither his adventurous courage nor 
from them: to regard^ in short, that the goodness of his cause, is his sole 
as a mark of apathy and indifference or his principal merit. 
to jaational safety and glory, which . Tiie battle of Talavera is written 
may dnly arise from, a change in the in that irregular, Pindarick- measure 
ma^er of expressing pq;»ular feel- first applied to seiious composition 
ing. .Be thiat as it miayy we think that by Mr. Walter Scott, and it is doifig 
the sullen silence observed by our no injustice to the ingenious author 
present race of poets, upon all to say, that in many passages, we 
themes of immediate national con- were, framtlie similarity of the stanza 
eem, argues little confidence in. and of the subject, involuntarily re- 
their own powers, small trust in the minded of the battle of Ftodden, in 
liberal indulgence of the publick to the sixth book of Marmion. The 
extemporaneous compositions, and feeling, however, went no farther 
above all, a want of that warm in- thaii the perception of that kindred 
terest in such themes as might resemblance between those <^ the 
well render them indifferent ta both same family which is usually most 
oonsiderations. Lord Wellington, striking at first sight, and becomes 
more fortunate than any contempo- less remarkable, and at length invi- 
pary English general, whether we sible) as we increase in intimacy with 
regard the success or the scale of those in whom it exists. In one rei- 
kis achievements, has been also spect, the cligice of the measure is 
unusually distinguished by poetical more judicious on the pait of the 
commemoration; and as his exploits nameless bard, than on that of Mr. 
form an exception to the train of )$cott. The latter had a long narra« 
evil fortune which has generally ax-^ tive to. conapose, .and was necessarily 
tended our foreign expeditions) the forced upon passages in which the 
kearts of those capable of celebra- looseness and irregularity of his 
ting them, seem tq have been pecu- versification has an extravagant and 
liarly awakened and warmed at the slovenly ajppearance. It is w.here the 
yecital*^ Probably, many of our r^ad- tone^ oi' t^^^i^ id low, tWt the 
ers . have seen the superb Indian readet^. demaiKls a new interest from 
war«song> which. celeWaV^ Ms -^WT;.^il!^g^l^4ty0iiVersifi€atian, and beauty 
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of selected dictieo. On the other 
hand, in passages of vivid, and espe- 
cially of tumultuary and hurried 
description, the force of the poet's 
ftought,*and the intenseness of the 
Jbeling excited, ought to supftort 
ids language. He may be then per- 
mitted to strip himself as to a com* 
bat, and to evince^that « brave no- 
^ect" of the forms of versification 
which express an imagination tod 
much exalted, and ^ mind too much 
occupied b;^ the subject itself, to re* 
gard punctiUou*iIy the arrangement 
9f i^hymes or the measurement of 
stanzas. In this point of view, few 
themes present themselves which* 
can better authorize a daring flight 
Chan that which has been selected 
by the author of Talavera. 

The poem o^ens with the foHow- 
iog stanza, of which the first nine 
Hnes are an exquisite picture of re- 
pose, and the last somewhat more 
feeb]^ and prosaically expressed. 

^ 'X^*vi dark; from every mountain head 
The sunny smile of heaven bad fied. 
And evening, over hill and dale 
Dropt, ^ith the dew, her sliadowy veili 
In fabled Tajo'a darkening tide 

Was quenched the golden rayt 
Sllenty the silsnt stream beside, 
Hiree gallant people's hope and pride« 

Three gallant armies lay. 
Welcome to them the clouds of night. 
That close a fierce and harried figbt-^ 
And wearied all, a«d none elate» 
With equal hope and doubt, ihejr wak 

A fiercer, bloodier day. 
France, every nation's foe, is there. 
And Albion*s sons her red cross bear, 
Wiidi 8pam*s young Liberty to share^ 

The fortune o? the fray." 

The atuud: of the French is then 
described with all the* peculiar. ck« 
cumstaikces of uncertainty and hor^^ 
four ths^ aggravate tbe teirroqrs of 
midnight cooflict.^ Th<» doubtful and 
suppressed sounds which ennounce 
to the defenders the a|>preach of the 
assailaikts; the rush of the foniier tD 
meet and anticipate .the charge; the 
l^^ection on those who fall witbeot 
witnesses to their .v»io9r; aad.i41tte 
<* wonders of thai gloomy fight^" 



are successfaUy; an4 artfully iatro« 
duced to impress the dreadjfulacene 
upon the mind of the reader. The 
following lines have peculur tau| 
picturesque merit 

V Darkling they fight, and only know 
If chance has sped the fatal blow. 
Or, by the troaden corse below. 

Or by the dyhig gtoan: 
Furious th^y strike snthout a aark ^ ^ 
Save now and then tbe SQiplnirem wpA 
Illumes some visage grimand dark» -' 

That with the flash is gone !" 

In the succeeding stanzas^ we have 
the repose after tlie action^ and th6 
preparation for the general , battle 
of the next day. The anxiety of the 
British general is described, and a 
singular coincidence pointed out in 
the sixth stanza. We shall traiiscribo^ 
it, and ^Uet the stncken deer go 
w,eep." . . ^ 

•* Oh heart of honour, soul of fire. 
Even at that moment fierce and dire. 

Thy agony of fame ! 
When Britain's fortune dv^ious huagt 
And France tremendous swept iJong* 

In tides of blood and flame. 
E'en while thy genius ^nd thy arm 
Retrieved the day and turned the stormy - 
£'en at that moment, factious spite; 
And eKvioos fraud essayed to blight 

The. honours of thy name," 

, The share which is assigned to 
lord Wellington in the coxmuct of 
the fight, is precisely that which i^ 
really the lot of a commander In 
chief. Generals were painted in acn 
mour long after 
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-the fashion of the fight 
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Had laid gilt steel and twisted mail aside ^ 
For modem foppery,**——— 

And from some similar concate*' ' 
nation of ideas, modem poetsy fi»fc 
many a day after Uie ^ eagie«glance'f 
and commanding genius of a herd 
had been the sttnbutes which deci>- 
ded the field) continued to desciit^e 
him mowing down whole ranks with 
his 8wor49 as if peracmal strcngtii 
were as essential to his 8U<^ss. tts 
in the days of the Tt^^si imr« T^is' 
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iboliah faefaioi)^ whicbf like eVeiy 
false and unnatural circumstancey 
tend^ obviously to destroy the pro- 
bability of the scene, has been dis- 
«^arded by good* taste ever since the 
publication of Addison's Campaign; 
The approach of the Galiick army 
is beautifully described. 

** And is it now a good!}' sight* 

Ov dreadful to behold^ 
The pomp of thai af)proschiiig figfatf 
Waving ensigns, pennons li^t. 
And gleaming blades and bayonets bright^ 

And eagles winged with g^ld; 
And warrioiu' bands of many a hue» 
Scarlet and whit^, and g^een and blue« 
like rainbows o'er the morning dew* 

Their various Hnes unlbld: 
While cymbal clang and trumpet strain* 
I The knell of battle tolled: 
And tra]!^>ling squadrons beat the plain^ 
*Till the clou& echoed back again» 

As if thp thunder rolled.'* 

Our bounds will not permit us to 
quote the opening of the battle^ 
tiiougb it cpntalns some passages of 
great merit. Realizing his narrative 
with an art, which has been thottght 
almost irreconcilable with poetry, the 
author next undertakes to give us a 
distinct idea of those manoeuvres and 
movements upon which the success 
•f the day dep^ided; and by clothing 
them with the strikhig circum- 
stances which hide the otherwise 
technical and soniewhat familiar 
detail of ^e gazette, he has succeed^ 
ed at once in preserving the form 
and leading circumstances, and <' alt 
the current of the heady fight;** arid, 
generally speaking, in presenting 
them to the fancy in a manner as 
poetical as they are clear to the un« 
xierstanding* In treading, hQwever^ 
upon a line so very narrow, be has 
sometimes glided into bombast on 
the one hand, or into flat, bald, and 
iPtilgur. expvcssioits on the other. 
jJt£ottgh, for iastanee, the word 
« firecocks*' be used tecimicaily, 
and somewhat pedantieally, to ex* 
press the men ,who bear tibem, we 
camiot permit a poet p^ a^ak with 
Impunitjr of 



^ Full fifty thousand mu9keti brigrht 
liid by old ^'arr jours trained ito fight.** - 

Spearsy we know, is used for spear* 
men; but this is a license satictione4 
by antiquity^ and not to be extende4 
to modern implennents of war. In 
other places, the ardour of the poe4. 
is expressed in language too turgi4 
and ipHated. But the following stan* 
aa may safety be quoted as avoiding^ 
under very difficult circumstancei^ 
the extremes of simplicity, and bomr 
ba^t; and describin|^ the celebrate^ 
charge of the British i^avalry witli 
a spirit worthy of those whose gaj^ 
lantry wae so memorable on thai 
memorable day: ^ 

•* Three columns of the Hower of Francfi 
With rapid step and firm, adyahce» - 

At first through tangled ground^ 
Cyeri^ce and dell and deep ravine; 
▲t length they reach the level green. 
The midnight battle's murderous scenes 
• The valley's eastern bound. ' 

There in a rapid line they form, 
Thence are just rushing to the storm 

By bold Bellona led. 
When sudden thunders shake the v«le« 
Day seems as in eclipse to fail. 

The light of heaven is fled; 
A dusky whirlwind rides the sky, 
A living tempest rushes bf 

With deafening clang and treadt 
' A charge, a charge/ tlie British ciy, 

* And Seymour at its head." 

The miscarriage of this gallai^ 
body of cavalry amid the broken 
fi;round in which the French agaia 
rormed their column, its causes and 
consequences, the mdn battle itself 
and all its alternations of success, are 
described in the same glowing and 
vivid langua|;e; which we will ven- 
ture to say IS not that of one wh0 
writes with a view %o his own db« 
tinction as a poet, but who feels that 
living fire g^w within him which 
impels him to fling into v^rse hia 
animated and enthasiastick feelinga 
of exultation on contemplating such 
a. subject as the battle of Talayera; 
The following description of a ciirw 
cumstance new to the terrours of 
battle, ^^hall' insert, ere we t^fce^ 
our leave of Talavera; 
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*' But' shootiiif High and rolling far. 
What new and horrid face of war. 

Now flushes on tlie sight ? 
*Tia France, as furious she retires. 
That wreaks in desolating fires, 
t The vengeance of her flight. 
I'he flames the grassy vale o'errun. 
Already parcl>ed by summer's swn; 
And sweeping turbid down the breeze 
In clouds the'arid thickets seize. 
And climb the dry and withered treet 

In flashes long and bright. 
Oh ! 'Twas a scene sublime and dire. 
To see that billowy sea of fire, 
Rolling its fierce and flakey flood, 
0*er cultured field and tangled wood^ 
And drowning in the flaming tide. 
Autumn's hope and summer's pride, 
From Talavera's walls and tower 

And from the mountain's height, 
Where they had stood for many an 
hour. 

To view the varying fight, 
Burghers and peasants in amaze 
JBehold their groves and vineyards blaze '. 
Trembling they view the bloody fray. 
But little thought ere close of day. 
That England's sigh and France's groan 
Should be re-eohoed by their own ! 
But all ! far other cries than these 
Are wafled on the dismal breeze; 
Groans, not the wounded's lingering 

groan; 
Shrieks, not the shriek of death alone; 
But groan and shriek and iMrrid yell 

Of terrour, torture, and despair, 
Such as 'twould freeze the tongue to 
tell. 

And chill tlie heart to hear. 
When to the very field of fight, 
IJreadfiil alike in sound and sight, 



The conflagtijtiisii fptead^ 
Involving in its fiery wave. 
The brave and relicks of the brave; 

The dying and the dead I" 

We have shunned, in the ^refseuft 
instance, the unpleasant task of 
pointing out, and dwelling upon in- 
dividual inaccuracies. There are se« 
veral hasty expressions, flat lines, 
and deficient rhymes, vrhich prove 
to us little more than that the confi* 
position was a hurried one. These^ 
in a poem of a different description, 
we should have thought it our duty 
to point out to the notice of the am 
tlior. But, after all, it is the spirit 
of a poet that we consider as de* 
manding our chief attention; an4 
upon its ardour or rapidity must 
finally hinge our applause or con* 
demnation. We care as little (com^ 
paratively, that is to say) for the 
minor arts of composition and ver« 
sification as Falstaff did for the 
thews, and sinews, and outward ccmi* 
position of his recruits. It is << thi^ 
hearty the hearty* that makes, the 
poet as well as the soldier; aiid 
while we shall not withhold some 
applause even from the ordinary sta- 
tuary who executes a commoo >fi« 
gure, our wreath must b^ reaer* 
ved for the Prometheus who shall 
impregnable his statue with fire from 
heaven. 



FROM THE l-ITERARY PANORAMA* 

gravels through the Empire of Morocco. By John Bufifa, M. B. flittstrated witii a* 

Mqji. 8vo. pp. 26Q. Price 7*. London. 18X6, 

*■ » 

CENSORIOUS critickfi may, if mamty and policy refuse to prose<^ 

they please, magnify literary vanity cute a peccadillo, so trifling. We« 

"fnto a crime ap;ainst the peace and shall not, on the present oec«sion>^ 

the pockets of the publick; but if oppose their ecruf^et' 
we punish vanity as capital, we ha« What Dr. BuHa has reconleit: 

zard the suppression of much in^ agalinit the foi^ Medical Board, by 
^rmadcoi which may requite atten-*^ 
lion. What mfitn upon earth would' 
be acquitted, were his motives for 



which he deemed himsielf oppressed, 
we pass, with a wish, that oppres* 
sdon may ever be banished from 



appearing before the publick, scru- among members of. a liberal profes 
tini^^ed witii critical rS^v^rityi, Hii«< sion^: |k&4.from <dl coimec>to4 with 
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tlie publkk service. We consider 
the doctor simply as a traveller into 
it country ioaperfectly known among 
tis; and possessing some advantages 
Iks a privileged person by his pro* 
fession. While waiting for a pro- 
Ihised appointment at Gibraltar, he 
t^sited Larache; the governour of 
l^hich place he happily relieved 
from a dangerous raalady. In a se« 
eond journey, he had the honour 
of prescribing for hia Moorish ma* 
Jeaty; for his principal sultana, and 
^>thers, at Fe2. He took an oppor- 
ftinity of travelling to Morocco, etc. 
further south; i^'d the observations 
he made during these excursions, 
form the body of his volume. We 
f'B^ret erxceetfmgly to learn from Dr. 
W^ preface, tJiat the imputation of 
impoliteness should, with any ap- 
^arance of plausibility, attach to 
the venerable sovereign of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, on a charge ef not 
•iK»wetlng a lietter addressed to hhn 
from the potentate of Morocco; for 
though written in Arabick, it were 
scandalous to suppose that none iii 
^e British dominions could translate 
k. The French, to do them justice^ 
Wi^ld have profited by the oppor- 
tttnity, and would have turned such 
4, correspondence to good account^ 
either now or hereafter. Why cannot 
John Bull emulate what is com* 
siendable in that people, without 
imitating what is ridiculous or pro- 
fligate? Leaving the secretary of 
state to defend his reputati(»i by the 
best arguntents in his power, we 
4irfect our attention to the traveller* 
Dr. B. estimates the importance 
•f Ceuta, as a fortress, very highly. 
It -is now in the hands of our coun- 
trymen. He says: <^ Convoys x:ould 
^lect here in safety, and our trade- 
in this sea be compiuratively secufd' 
from' annoyance."^ 

The Miowing oevemdny lias-itome- 
thing patriarclud in it: 
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In passing through villages C.'^hich. 

in this part are vei-y numerous, and formed 

nf a mudi greater collection of tents than 

tbose dtscnbed-in *4(ftiBieiu^ ItHir) we 

Vol. v. m 



were received by a great concourse off 
men, women, and children, shouting, and 
making a noise exactly i*esembling' the 
whoop of the North American savstges. 
I was informed, that this was their usual 
mode of expressing their joy and mirth, 
on all great and solemn occasions. A ve- 
nerable Moor, the chief of. the surrounds 
Mi^ villaj^es, accompanied by the military 
and civil officers, and by tlie principal 
inhabitants, adva^iced to kiss the garment 
of his excellency. This ceremony was 
closed by a train of women, preceded by 
an elderly matron, carrying a standard of 
colours, made of various fillets of silks'; 
and by a young one of great beauty, sup- 
porting on her head a bowl of fresh milt, 
which she presented, first to the govern^ 
our (or, as he is otherwise called, the 
sheik) then to me, and afterwards- to al), 
the onicers. This ceremony is always per- 
formed by the prettiest young woman of 
the village; and it not unfrequently hap^ 
|?ens, that her beauty captivates the affec- 
tions of the great men (sometimes even 
the emperour) and she becomes the le- 
gitimate and favourite wife." 

We do not think much of A 
Moorish review, as to tacticks; but as 
a political spectacle, it is, we doubt 
not, sufficiently imposing. Whe^i 
describing it, Or. B. incidentally men* 
tions other customs of that people. 

*• I was at the palace precisely at four 
o'clock, and in a few minutes the empe« 
rour appeared^ mounted on a beautiful 
White horse, attended by an officer of 
state, holding over him a large, damask 
umbrella, most elegantly embroidered^ 
and followed by all his great officei-s, 
bodyguards, and a numerous band of 
musick. He was gi*eeted with huzzas^ 
in the Moorish style, by the populace, 
and received at all the gates and avenu«^ 
ef the town, with a general discharg'e of 
artillery and small arms, the pettple falling^ 
vpon tlteir knee^ in the dust as he pasaei 
The streets were covered -with fiua», and 
the road, as iisr as the plain where the 
troops we«e djaswn out, wss Hr^med wiik 
all kinds of J{(n\>ers* 

** The army was formed into a regular. 
rtTcet of three deep on each side, each: 
coi*ps disting-uished by a standard; it ^X^ 
tended to a great length, through the im* 
mense plain of Fez, and presented a grand 
military spectacle. There were not less 
than eighty thousand cavalry. This review 
was finished in six hours, and his imperial 
majesty wf^s so much pleased with the 
Steady, osderj^, sad' soldierlike wpfur^ 
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mnce of hU troeps* that be commanded a 

borse to be given to each of the officers* 
and an additional suit of dotiies, and six 
ducsrts more than is customary to the men. 
No other exercise was performed on this 
occasion, than charging, firing' off their, 
pieces, and priming and loading at full 
gallop, by alternate divisions. Thus an 
incessant fire was kept up during the 
day." 

** The cavalry are, unquestionably, most 
capital marksmen, and very capable of 
annoying, and harassing, and checking, the 
-pi-ogress of an invading army. The men 
are stout, strong, and robust^ accustomed 
jto a continual state of warfare, and, from 
their simple and moderate manner of 
living, fully adequate to sustain the fa-, 
tigues and privations of the most arduous 
campaign." 

The character of the present cm- 
perour is a relief to the mind, fa- 
tigued with the spectacle of unvary- 
ing despotism, as a grove of palm 
trees refreshes the eye, when beheld 
after traversing a sandy desert. 

His predecessor was famous for 
cruelty; and his elder brothers were 
leading their subjects to slaughter 
in the field, before his accession. 
May we not regard him tis an in- 
stance of the advantages derived 
from preparatory study ? even though 
that study was directed rather to li- 
terature than to politicks. Nothing 
can be so desirable to a despotick 
prince, intending to do well, as the 
habit of sedateness, refiection, and 
self-possession. 

** The present empeFOur, Muley Soly- 
man, was the youngest prince, 4nd lived 
retired in tlie city of Fez, assiduously oc- 
cupied in studying the Alcoran, and the 
laws of the empire, in order to qualify 

'. feimself for the office of high -priest, which 

; be was intended to fill. From this retreat 
&e. was called by the priests, the highest 
in repute as saints, in the neighbourhood of 
Fez, and a small party of the Moorish 
militia, and by them prevailed upon to 
come forward as a candidate for the crown, 

'in opposition to his three brothers, who 
were waging war with each other, at the 
head of numei<ous forces. In the midst of 
tins anai*c]iy and confusion, the young 

.prince was proclaimed emperour, at Fez, 
by the name of Muley Solyman; and having 
€okcct6d a strong force, aided by the 



counsels of a number of brikvc and expe« 
rienced officers, he advanced to Mequinez, 
which he reduced, after two successive 
pitched battles. This place was defended 
by one of his brothers, who, shortly atYer» 
acknowledged him as emperour, joined 
him, and brought over te his interests a 
great number of friends and partisans. He 
served Solyman faithfully ever after. Which 
enabled him to widistand the united 
forces of his two other brothers. At length, 
owing to the little harmony that prevailed 
in the armies • of his competitors, he 
effiscted his purpose. Taking advantage 
of their increasing animosity, he advanced 
towards Morocco, fighting and conquer- 
ing the whole way. He entered the capital 
in triumph, after a general and decisive 
battle; and he was again proclaimed em- 
perour. 

'* The gardens of the seraglio are beau- 
tifully laid out by Europeans, and contain 
several elegant pavilions and summer 
houses, where the ladies take tea and 
recreate themselves; baths, fountsuns, and 
solitary retreats for those inclined to me- 
ditation; in short, nothing is wanting to ren- 
der this a complete, terrestrial paradise, 
but liberty, the deprivation of which must 
embitter every enjoyment— 

" Muley Solyman, the present emperour, 
is about thirty-eight years of age, in height 
about six feet two inchesj of a tolerably 
fiiir complexion, with remarkably fine teeth, 
large dark eyes, aquiline nose, and black 
beajd; the tout ensemble of his counte- 
nance noble and majestick. He governs 
Barbary with discretion and moderation. 
In the distribution of justice, or in reward- 
ing his subjects, he is just and impartial; 
in his private conduct no less pious and 
exemplary, than, in his publick capa- 
city, firm and resolute, prompt and cou- 
rageous.'^ 

We cannot follow Dr. B. into the 
recesses, porticos, or squares of the 
seraglio. We must even relinquish 
his account of the hunted lion, and 
tiie ravages committed by that formi- 
dable animal. If the doctor was con- 
vinced that the Moors, by a manner 
of preparation, « defirive charcoal of 
the baneful effects usually exfierienced 
from it in England^** was not his 
remissness blamable, in neglecting 
to obtain information on that subject^ 
considering the number of artisans 
which are obliged, by the nature of 
their business, to be perpetually in- 
volved in the fumes oSf this noxious 
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species oi fuel ? It was natural that 
a medical man should examine the 
state of the art of healing, among 
the tweebs of Morocco; it is despi* 
cable enough: so is that of literature 
In general. The condition of the 
Jews is extremely pitiable; and if we 
understand our traveller rightly, the 
Jewish women are resorted to, to 
supply the riotous inhabitants with 
abandoned companions. Can the 
lowest degree of abjection in a peo- 
ple be more strongly marked ? The 
late emperour attempted to exter- 
minate the Jews; their property was 
furiously plundered, yet they exist, 
and increase so rapidly, that our 
traveller says, the emperour must 
enlarge the limits of the space 
wherein they dwell. 

We give the doctor credit for 
Jhaving used his influence with the 
fluiers of tUis empire in favouc of 



the "British interests; and for his seai 
sonable assistance in rescuing four 
drunken, British sailors in Larache, 
who, " having drank too much 
aguardiente [|aqua-ardente] imagined 
themselves m the streets of Gibral- 
tar," and raised a mob by attempt- 
ing to lift up the veil of a Moorish 
belle; drunk they were, indisputa- 
bly, or they had never struck on the 
rock of that temptation. 

Further proficiency in Arabick 
will induce the doctor to write Mi* 
zarene^ for '* Masaarane (for so they 
denominate a Christian.'*) To consi- 
der do%u»war as the circle of tents 
forming a village, not as the name 
of a place; and to accept Beni^ sons, 
as the plural of Ben, a son, it is 
necessary, when distinguishing a 
tribe. Neither will he repeat the ar- 
ticle, " an a/-haik:" al is the Ara- 
bick article. 



PROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Travels of Mirza Abu TalebKhan [commonly called the Persian Prince] in Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, during the years 1799, 1800, 1801, and 1802. Written by Him- 
self, in the Persian Language, and Translated by Charles Stewart, Esq. Witli a 
Portrait of the Author. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 738. London. 1810. 



IT is difficult to imagine any cha- 
racter whose first impressions would 
excite more natural curiosity than 
an Asiatick traveller in Europe. 
There is so much value in even the 
most common knowledge, that the 
pride of man is secretly gratified by 
the surprise of a stranger at objects 
which are familiar to us, even where 
that familiarity confers no merit on 
ourselves; and this is, perhaps, the 
secret charm, which, fortunately for 
travellers, makes their society court- 
ed in foreign countries, and which 
constitutes, in no small degree, what 
all of us have sometimes felt, the 
pleasure of showing the lions. There 
is, too, a vivid shrewdness which 
generally accompanies the observa- 
tions of a sensible man on objects 
•which nre new to him, altogether 



unattainable by those whose percept 
tions are already deadened by habit. 
We may hope then for instruction* 
as well as entertainment, in such 
society; and it is' not irrational, ex- 
cept in the extreme to which it has 
been sometimes carried, that an 
Omai, a Bannelong, or any other 
far-fetched curiosity in human form> 
should be feasted by the great* 
courted by the fair, and attended to 
publick places by crowds of gaping 
observers. After all, however, on a 
mere savage, the wonders he wit- 
nesses are too many and too unin- 
telligible to make any distinct im- 
pression To him, a paper kite aod 
a balloon are equally miraculous; 
every step he takes is on enchanted 
grouiid; and, like a child who reads 
a fairy tale, he soon ceases to be 
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«urpri9ed At wonden; because h« view Ci.ibe great megu! him«^ 

jipxpected to meet with nothing ehe^ ^id the weii-bi*ed sultan of a French 

land becau&e, in such a piace» such tragedy, or an English masque* 

wonders are only natural.. Again* rade. 

people care littje for what is totally The reality, however, prefigured 
»bove their con^prehepsion, and a by so many types, has at last made 
aavage would be more interested in his appearance. A bona fide Moham- 
lan ironmonger's shop, than in all medan has produced a tour; and, as 
the curiosities of the British mu- luck would have it, this tour has 
jSeum, or all the magnificence of St. appeared at a time, when all thf 
Paul's or Blenheim. With the Asi»- .world, or at least all tl)e idle part of 
tick, however, the case is different; it, was still on the stretch of curiof 
lie brings with him a sufficiently Mty, respecting his excellency Mirza 
pultivaied judgment to distinguish Abdul Hassan, 
between our customs and his own^ Now, when the ladies had once 
a mind to which the objects he ascertained, by actual experiment^ 
jneets with are not so new as to be the length of a Persian's beard, and 
incomprebepsible, though they are the texture of his skin and clothingi 
eo difi'erently modified in form and when their minds were pretty weH 
circumstances from those to which made up what to think of their for* 
he is accustomed, that another pla- .midable guest, it was surely no un* 
.Bet could hardly produce a greater natural desire to know that guest'! 
variety; it is a variety which he un- opinion of them. And as his excel* 
derstands and feels, and it is the lency's sentiments are not yet to be 
same in kind (though from evident expected in English, it will no 
reasons, much greater in degree) doubt be, in the mean time, accept- 
i^s that which a European, pre- able to learn what was thought and 
pared as he is, by hundreds of pre- said under almost similar circum- 
cursors» and tens of hundreds of stances, by a man, who was every 
dei>cripuons, must ever experience inch of him, as true a mussulman 
on entering* for the first time, a Mo* (as « catholick a devil," as Sancho 
•faammedan or Hindoo country, Panza hath it) as if, like his aforc- 
Accordingly, as no real oriental said excellencv, he had born creden« 
traveller had yet appeared, his place tials from the king of Iran and Tou- 
and character were eagerly assumed ran, and excited by his presence and 
by European writers, who, under supposed intrigues, the jealousy 
the names of Turkish spies, am- both of the eastern and western 
bassadours of Bantam, and Chinefie Cesar, This lucky coincidence has« 
or Persian tourists, endeavoured to we are afraid, even made the reality 
instruct, as impartial spectators of of our tourist suspected, and many 
Our European ' feuds and follies; or have, too rashly classed him, without 
to amuse, by ridiculous oppositions examination, with the Anacharsis of 
of out manners and character with our continental neighbours, or out 
their own. That the experiment sue- own ingenious Hidalgo Don Manuel 
eeeded, is evident by the number of de Espriella. In this, however, they 
imitators which everv generation have done Abu Taleb a great in jus- 
has produced; but still, ainusing as tice; though not so learned as the 
"they were, these Turks and Per* first, nor so entertaining as the last 
aians wanted the charm of reality, of these gentlemen, he is, or rather 
They were Brigg's « French beads, was, a more substantial personage 
and Bristol stones,'' in comparison than either. Under the name of the 
'with, the genuine treasure of Gol- Persian prince, he was seen and 
cord?; and the difference in interest known in fleshly form in the several 
VlM» ^iino^t ^^ damci a« between a countries which h« h^ undertake^ 
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to describe, and wa» generally al* The first midbrtune wliieh befel 

lowedi in the words of Massinger's him on his expedition, was embark* 

•Borachia, ing on board a Danish vessel, man«> 

« as absolute a Tnrk "5^ ^'^^^^^ ^^ indolent, and inexpe- 

In all that appertains to a true Turk/* Hcnced Lascars, of whose filth, con- 
fusion, and insubordination he com* 

as any former candidate for publick plains most bitterly, 
notice. 

And it will be owned that few ** The captain waa a proud, self-suffi* 

inhabitants of east or west, have ®^^"^ fellow. His 6r8t officer, who was bjr 

gone over so large or so interesting *>irth »n American, resembled anUl-tcm- 

? ^rart of earth and sea RprlnrpH ^^^^* ^owlingf mastiff, but understood 

f ract ot earth and sea. Keclticed ^ ^^^ ^^jj ^j^^ ^^^^^ ^^ 

m his circumstances by events which and the other mates were low people, not 

lie himself very modestly and briefly worthy of being spoken to, and quite ig. 

relates, and deprived, thoOgh by no norant of navigation." — ^vol. i. p. 22. 
fault of his own, of an appointment 

-which he held under our East India After many days of suffering frovn 
company, an opportunity was thrown 'the united plagues of stinks, ba4 
in his way, of undertaking a jour- provisions, and a cabin, ^ the very 
uey, which, to an oriental, must recollection of which makes hin| 
have appeared desperate; and which melancholy,** he arrived at the Nir 
be began, as he informs us, in the cdbar Islands, where the usual phe* 
comfoitable hope, that in a voyage nomenon of refraction, by making a. 
so replete with danger, « some ac- flat shore visible to the eye, though 
cident might cause his death; and not to the telescope, and the usual 
thus deliver him from the anxieties solution of it by a ring in a bowl of 
of this world, and the ingratitude of water, excited his surprise. The ex- 
mankind." Accidents, however, and planation, however, does not, in his 
elements were kinder than he ex- opinion, solve the phenomenon. Six-^ 
pected; and after visiting the Cape, teen of the Lascars deserted here, 
St. Helena, and many parts of Ireland and Abu Taleb himself was so much 
and England, he returned by France, captivated with the « mildness of 
Italy, Constantinople, and Busserah, the climate, the beauty of the plains 
to his native province in India, where and rivulets^ and the kind of life 
he was appointed once more collec- which the men enjoyed, that he had 
lor of a district in Bundelcund, and nearly resolved to take up his abode 
died in that situation in the year among them." The passage of the 
1806. equinoctial line, and the ceremony 
During the latter years of his life, of dipping, are next described, ana 
be prepared and digested his jour- he saw what he had never before 
jial, in which he styles himself: "The believed, numerous shoals of flying 
^wanderer over the fiace of the earth, Ash. He was disappointed at not 
Abu Taleb, the son of Mohammed finding a southern polar star, not* 
of Ispahan, who associated with any constellation which exactly cor- 
inen of all nations, and beheld va- responded with the Ursa Minor or 
rious wonders both by sea and land;" Major, and was astonished that the 
and which he commences with true nionth of May, so hot in Bengal, 
prientai piety, by thanksgivings to should be so extremely cold in the 
God) the lord of all tiie world, and antarctick hemisphere, 
** to the chosen of mankind, the tra» 
veller over the whole expanse of the *' ^" the 24th of May, we had a vie»r 

beavensCMohammedjandbenedic. Mio'rhe^^oStheC^^f t^ 

Uons without end on his dcstend- Hope; and although we had Jt the mort 

«OtSt aod cou^aaions." distant intentton of goii« on shore ber*. 
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yet the sii^ht of land brought tears into 
my eyes. While sailing' along the coast, 
>re had. frequent opportunities of seeing^ 
one of the wonders of the deep. Several 
Jisk, called -whales, approached so close to 
the ship that we could view them distinct- 
ly. They were four times the size.of the 
largest elephant, and had immense nos- 
trils, whence they threw up the water to 
the height of fifteen yarda." vol. i. p. 44. 

His voyage to the Cape was a 
dismal one. He had repeated storms 
to encounter, and his cabin was pla- 
ced between those of a corpulent 
and surly gentleman, who when the 
ship rolled, rolled also, and of three 
crying and ill-tempered children; to 
whom, if he had known the poetry 
of Simonides, he would douttless 
have exclaimed with Danaa in a si- 
milar situation, << w^u C^t^of>" As it 
was, he thought of the verse of 
Hafiz, which did just as well: 

" Dark is the night, and dreadful the noise 

of the waves and whirlpool, 
Little do they know df our situation, who 
. are travelling merrily on the shore.** 

The miseries of a voyage he clas- 
ses under four genera, subdivided 
into many distinct species, of which 
we shall only mention " the impurity 
of being shut up with dogs and 
hogs; the necessity of eating with a 
knife and fork; and the imporjsibility 
of purification*" On tlie whole, how- 
ever, he had ample reason to com* 
plaiUf and to advise his countrymen 
never to undertake a voyage, unless 
they have money to purchase every 
comfort; nor to embark, except in 
an English vessel. At the Cape, he 
was highly delighted with the neat- 
ness of the houses, the pavement of 
the streets, the shady trees, and the 
benches for smoking a pipe in sum- 
mer evenings; a custom which '* ap» 
peared to him excellent*" 

•* In short, the splendour of this town 
quite obliterated from my mind all the 
magnificence of Calcutta, which I had 
previously considered as superiour to any 
thing to be found between India nnd Gu- 
rope. In the sequel, I changed my opinion 
respecting the Cape; and,- indeed, I may* 



say, that from my first setting out on this 
journey, till my arrival in England, I as- 
cended the pinnacle of magnificence and 
luxui*y: the several degrees or stages of 
which, were Calcutta, the Cape,.Cork9 
Dublin, and London; the beauty and gran- 
deur of each city effacing that of the for- 
mer. On my return towards India, every 
thing was reversed, the last place being al- 
ways inferiour to that I had quitted. Thus, 
after a long residence in London, Paria 
appeared to me much inferiour; for al- 
though the latter contains more superb 
buildings, it is neither so regular, so clean, 
nt^r so well lighted at night, as the for- 
mer, nor does it possess so many gardens 
and squares in its vicinity; in short, I 
thouglit I had fallen from paradise into 
hell. But when I arrived in Italy, I was 
made sensible of the beauty of Paris; the 
cities of Italy rose in my estimation when 
I arrived at Constantinople, and the latter 
is a perfect paradise, compared to Bag* 
dad, Mousul, and other towns in the ter- 
ritory of the faithful:' voli. p. 64, 65. 

Of the Dutch, both male and fe- 
male, Abu Taleb formed no favour, 
able opinion. He describes the men 
as low-minded and inhospitable, and 
more oppressive to their slaves than 
any other people in the world. The 
women, he stigmatizes at once as 
vulgar and immodest; but here we 
must allow a little for the prejudices 
of a Persian. The girls, who so 
much offended him, were, perhaps^ 
only laughing hoydens, who would 
have been heartily frightened, had 
they known how he interpreted their 
airs and glances. It may, however, 
be a useful hint to some females 
nearer home. Lord Valencia ima- 
gines that Mohammedans confound 
ail European ladies with nautcfi 
giihj and it must be owned, that 
recent oriental travellers have had 
tolerably good reason for their mis- 
take. 

Among the various inhabitants of 
the Cape, he found " many pious 
good ^Mussulmans, some of whonx 
possessed considenible property;*^ 
with these, and in the hospitable* 
society of the English officers (whoso 
ladies, it is pleasing to observe, he 
excepts from the general scandal, 
axid compares to the- elegant reserve 
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pf iQdia^ princesses; he passed hid^ 
time pleasantly, though expensively. 
At length, being heartily tired of 
his Danish captain, who had cheated 
him in every possible manner, he 
submitted to the loss of his passage 
money, and emblarked the 29th of 
September, on board an English 
~ South Sea whaler. The superiour 
comforts of this ship he praises 
highly, though he still seems to have 
had some apprehensions; <^ it being 
the practice of Europe, that when- 
ever the ships of two enemies meet 
at sea, the most powerful carries 
his adversary with him into one of 
his own ports, and there sells both 
ship and cargo for his own advan- 
tage.'^ 

Of St. Helena he gives one of the 
best descriptions we have yetseen; 
and relates to a fearful battle, which 
bis captain had, in a former voyage, 
sustained with a number of marine 
animals, « of a size between a horse 
and an ass, which they call sea- 
horses.** He notices in his course, 
«the Fortunate Isles, whence the 
Mohammedans commence their 
longitude;'* and the « entrance into 
the Mediterranean sea, which runs 
east as for as Aleppo.*' And being 
driven by unfavourable winds from 
the English channel (the meaning of 
which term he explains, as well as 
that of « bay and sea") he anchored 
on the 6th of December in the cove 
of Cork. 

" We found here not less than 40 or 50 
vessels of different sizes, three of which 
were ships of war. The bay resembles a 
round basin, sixteen miles in circumfer- 
ence. On its shore is situated the town, 
which is built in the form of a crescent, 
and defended at each end by small forts. 
On one side of the bay, a large river, tcj^ 
sembiing the Ganges, disembogues itself. 
This river extends a great way inland, and 
passes by the city of Cork. The circular 
form of this extensive sheet of water, the 
verdure of tlie hills, the comfortable ap- 
pearance of the town on! one side, and the 
Dumber of elegant houses and romantick 
cottages on the other, with the formidable 
aspect of the forts, and so many large 
ships lying securely in the harbour, cw- 
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yeyed to my mind such sensationv as I 
had never before experienced; ,«nd aU 
tliough in the course of my travels, I had 
an opportunity of seeing «ie bay of Ge- 
noa, and the straights of Constantinople. 
I do not think either of them is to be 
compared with this." vol. i. pp. 94, 95. 

Nor, though the cove on a nearer 
view disappointed him, did he fail to 
be delighted with the fertility of the 
neighbourhood, and the hospitality 
of the mistress of the postoffice, 
whose mature charms (for though 
the mother of 2 1 children, she had 
still the appearance of youth) asto* 
nished the inhabitant of a country, 
where a woman is old at five and 
twenty. 

It is a pleasing circumstance in 
this Persian's journal, that in every 
pait of our united kingdom, he met 
with hospitality and kindness. He 
here left his vessel, and was pro- 
ceeding to Dublin to wait on lord 
Comwallis, when he received a visit 
from an officer whom he had known 
in India, and who conducted him to 
his house in the neighbourhood of 
Cork, where, on an estate of a few 
hundreds a year, he was enjoying, 
as Abu Taleb assures us, more 
comfort and plenty than an English 
gentleman could m India, upon an 
income of a lack of rupees. At 
Cove, he had seen a spit turned by 
a do^, but here the machinery for 
roasung was moved by smoke, and 
together with die dressers for hold- 
ing china, and the pipes and arrange- 
ment of a steam kitchen, excited 
his warmest admiration. This officer 
had two fair neices, who, " during 
dinner,*' says the Mussulman, « ho- 
noured me with the most marked 
attention.'* 



" After dinner, these angels made tea 
for us, and one of thcra having asked me 
if it was sweet enough, I replied, that 
having been made by such hands, it could 
not but be sweet. On hearing this, all tljc 
company laujyhed, and my fair one blush- 
ed like the rose of Damascus." v. i. p. 103. 

We shall not follow him minutely 
through his journey by Dublin and 



M SfiLECT HEVIEWI. 

CheMft, td London; wc must how^ Gibraltar, gave hha gwat^^di^Hgli^ 

.^er observe, that in the former but he was rather scandalized thail 

tlace, where ke spent some time, he pleased with the estimation, ap- 

rst beheld the phenomenon of a proaching to idolatry, in which sta^ 

ibll of snow, which gi'eatly delighted tiies of lead and marble ere held, 
him by its novelty, and that he was 

Siite reconciled to the coldness of "^ is really attonia^g that peap^ 

^e climate, by the power it gava P:::::ft§ w.J r^p^^^h "tht^^b^^^^^ 

him to bear fatigue, and by the mwiy Hindoostan with wearing gold and silver 

advantages which it confers on the ornaments like women, should be thui 

inhabitants; making, as he asserts, tempted by Satan to throw sway their mt» 

Ihe men vigorous, the 'women hand- neyon useless blocks." V<d.i.p. 189. 

some, and botli sexes open-hearted «o ^. <• . . ^ • ^. 

ind sincere. «' Boys and girls of fif- ^ Of the meanness of the hot bath* 

teen years of aee, are here as inno- he bitterly complains; and though iw 

«ent," in the Persian's opinion, « as expresses a pious hope that the fls»l» 

«be children of India of 5 or 6, and brush was composed of horae haJ* 

have no wish beyond the amusement yet a doubt seems lurlung in ht» 

*f play-things, or the produce of a """d, tnat its bristles were shorn 

pastry-cook's shop." Nay, many from a leas holy ammai. H«.nottced, 

erown persons of wealth and rank O" his road from Holyhead, Gonw^ 

ire, ai. he assures us, in an almost ^lUi its ancient wails rewmbiing 

*imilar predicament ! t^ofe of Allahabad; and Chesteni 

' ' with the verandahs which une tniv 

"What I am now to relate, will, I fisar, principal streets; and on the 3jtjt 

not be credited by my countrymen, but is, ^^ Shaban, .corresaWD^ng to the 3lj» 

■evertheless, an absolute tact. In tliese - . ' ,„JT •'' j r -^ 

itountries, it frequently happens, that the of January, 1800, arriy^d safe m 

•pnds and rivers are frozen over; and the London, being five days stort of t 

lee being of, suffieient stf en^h to bear a lunar year from the .period of \m 

great weight, numbers of people assem- leaving Calcutta. %* 

ble thereon, and amuse themselves m j^ London he appears to have 

^katinsr." vol. i. p. l4r. chiefly remained during the rest <^ 

On the whole, he seems more- de- his stay in Engla^id. He made, ioj* 

lighted with Ireland, than with any deed, an excursion with some friends 

Other place which he visited, and to Windsor, Oxford, and. Blenhein^ 

manifests a very natural preference and at the second .of these places 

«f the urbanity, good nature, ^nd in- was greatly delighted with tlw» 

jjelligence of these, his first Euro- 10,000 oriental manuscripts, in th* 

pean friends, over all other nations. Bodleian, and the difierent specie 

Some of the traits which he men- mens in the anatomy school. Th9 

tions areyindeed, really national, and publick buildings, he observes, are 

allow in a strong light the peculiar " of hewn stone, and much resem* 

character of that hospitable and ble, in form, some of the Hindog 

good natured race; but it must not temples." r 

be forgotten, that here every thing But not all these wonders, not 

was new, and that consequently all even the charms of Mr. Hastings^s 

the amusements of which he partook dairy and farm yard, could long de« 

were more attractive in his eyes, tain him from London, where, with a 

Here, for instance, he was first at a naivete almost equal to that of Mc» 

tlieatre, where he received the K.er Porter, " Cupid," he observes^ 

greatest entertainment from the ad* ^^ had planted one of his arrows ht 

ventures of an " Mthiofdan magician his bosom;" and whose " heart-ai« 

ctUled Harlequin*^ Mr. Astley s luring damsels" he celebrated in « 
hortsemanship, and tlie Panorama of Persian ode, in whi^ji he asserts; 
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« We faave no lonpngr &»• tb« Tubth, o? 

Sudrcb, or other trees of Paradise, 
We are content to rest under the shade of 
these terrestrial cypreawt** 

Abu Taleb seems, indeed, not^ 
withstanding his horrour of hog's 
bristles, to have been soon very 
completely reconciled to the habits 
and liquors of infidels, and, <^ accord* 
in^ to the advice of the divine Ha- 
fiz," to have given himself up to 
love and gayety. 

It may be well imagined, that the 



really etmce an aetive atid curimii 
mind, bent on acquiring knowledge^ 
jind, when acquired, able to digest 
it. The following ol»ervation wouM 
not be, perhaps, unworthy of tho 
most civilized and phik>sophick - dei» 
scriber of the effects of Englisb 
mechanism. 



" On entering one of the extensive mt^ 
nufactories in England, the mind is at firsl; 
bewildered by the number and variety of 
articles displaced therein; but after reco* 

, *** having coolly surveyed all the object » 



elated by the attentions of the pro- 
vincial beauties of Cork, would be 
completely turned by the blandish- 
ments of rank, fashion and luxury 
which surrounded him in London; 
and it is truly amusing to observe 
the complacency with which he re- 
lates how much his society was 
courted, while his ^ wit and repar- 
tees, with some impromptu applica- 
tions of oriental poetry, were the 
•ubject of conversation in the po- 
litest circles/*— Poor Abu ! he little 
Suspected that all the while he was 
only entertiuning from the Caftan out- 
wards. 



around, every thing appears oondlictedl 
with so much regularity and precision^ 
that a person is induced to suppose on<i 
of the meanest capacity mi^ht superintend 
and direct the whole process. Whatever 
requires stren^h or numbers, is effected 
by engines; if clearness of sight is want^ 
ed, magnifying glasses are at hand} and 
if deep redection is necessary to combine, 
all the parts, whereby to ensure a unity of 
action, so many aids are derived from the 
numerous artists employed in the different 
parts of the work, that the union of the 
whole seems not to require any great ex* 
ertion of genius." Vol. i. pp. 344, 245. 

In his miscellaneous observations 
on the English character, education^ 



In the middle, however, of dissi- and form of government, we are 



pation, more serious studies were 
not neglected. He saw the tower, and 
the freemasons, and the Eidouranion, 
and the Irish g^ant; and amidst all 
0)e curiosities of the British mu- 
seum, selected, as most worth notice, 
the good woman whose forehead 
was decorated with horns. And 
though the slight mention of the 
|oys of Paradise, and his ready 



often forcibly reminded of the Spa- 
nish worthy, to whose travels we 
lately alluded; and it is no slight 
praise to the author of that enters 
taining work, that the sentiments 
which he gives to his hero are so' 
nearly the same with those of a 
traveller to whom all was new. The 
praise which he lavishes on all the 
higher powers, however deserved, 



compliance with the use of wine, is not, perhaps, free from suspicion^ 



nay be con^dered as blots in his 
character among the True Believ- 
ers, yet, on the other hand, he takes 
care to inform those of his own 
faith, that, in a conversation with 
sn English bishop, he stoutly main- 
tained the divinity of Mohammed's 
commission,. and almost, as he ima- 
gined, persuaded his right reverend 
Mriend to embrace the tenets of Is- 



since at the time of publishing his 
Persian journal, he was still subject 
to British govemours, and still a 
candidate &r British patronage* 
But the detail is curious; auid though 
he taxes us pretty smartly with 
pride, philosophy (meaning atheism) 
and laziness (for which last vice be 
recommends as a cure, shorter meals 
and longer beards) yet the impres* 
sions which he evidently feels aro 



lam There are, however, many bet- 
ter thiags in )m book» Vkdr which most flatiecing lo our nation 
Vol.. ?• u 
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It is, (tf course, impc[6sible that ' 
Ills views of every subject should 
be just; and .ye find, accordingly, 
that many misconceptions relating 
to laws, juries, and government, are 
to be found in every part of his 
work; and when he compares a cer- 
tain honourable house to two parties 
of parroquets, scolding on opposite 
mango trees, it is evident that he 
<)escrib«s from fancy. But though 
he is often misinformed, be is sel- 
dom absurd; and, in trutti, we are 
not sure whether his journal would 
pot be more entertaining, if it had 
more of the oriental leaven. The 
following observation, however, may 
be excepted {vom this stigma. He is 
speaking of an unfortunate class of 
females, whom he considers- as more 
numerous in London than the truth, 
we believe, will warrant. 

** The conduct of these women is ren- 
dered still more blamable, by their hir- 
ing lodgings in, or frequentmg streets 
which, from their names, ought only to be 
the abode of virtue and religion; for in- 
atance, * Providence street,* * Modest 
court,' 'St. James's street,* 'St. Mar- 
tin's lane,' and * St. Paul's Church yard.* 
The first of these is one of the epithets of 
Cod, th^ second impbes virtue, and the 
others are named after the holy apostles 
•f tlie bles8e4 Messiah. Then there is 
• Queen Anne street,* and * Charlotte 
street;' the one named after the greatest, 
the other after the heft of queens. I, how- 
ever, thin^ that the persons who let the 
lodgings are more reprehensible tjian the 
unfortunate women themselves." Vol. ii. 
pp. 45,46.^ 

His summary of the last war, and 
•f the politicks of Europe, though 
not free from errour, is really, con- 
sidering his situation, extraordinary; 
and we rejoice that such an account, 
from an impartial quarter, of British 
heroism by land and sea, exists in 
^he universal language of the East. 
I( would be, in our ppinion, ap ob- 
ject worthy of an enlightened po- 
licy, by the aid of the press, to give 
currency in every possible manner 
^o the original, both in Persia and 
IJindoostan. There ar^ some few 



things which are offensive to £ng 
lish nationality; but we may well- 
endure, that, where so much is said 
in our favour, some blame should be 
mingled; and, at any rate, a clear 
and sensible view of the manners of 
Europe, as it may tend to reconcile 
the nations of the east to a prepon- 
derance, which must be chiefiy sup- 
ported by opinion, is of the greatest 
advantage to the country which has 
the greatest stake there. 

Of Paris, which the author next 
visited, as compared to London, we 
have already given his sentiments; 
but it is fair to own, that he ex* 
presses, in pretty strong terms, hia 
preference of French to English 
politeness. He had complained be-* 
fore of our aversion to taking any 
trouble, even for a friend; and in this 
respect he says our neighbours are 
very superiour " to the irritable an< 
surly Englishman." On the whole, 
however, he did not like a residence 
among them, and complains heavily 
of their idle, slovenly^ and trifling 
habits, which he thinks will effec- 
tually prevent their gaining a supe- 
riority over their insular neighbours. 
The women, too, he does not liker 
" They were painted to an excessive 
degree, were very forward, and 
great talkers." Amorous as he con- 
fesses himself by nature to be, and 
easily affected at the sight of beauty, 
he never met with a Frenchwoman 
who interested him. In the English 
charge des affaires then at Paris, he 
seems, if his report is correct, to. 
have had a tolerable specimen of 
the indolence, nonchalance, and ut** 
ter want of information, which too 
often characterize the young men, 
who fill that important of&ce. Byt 
his advice he was persuaded t9 
abandon the usual road to Constan- 
tinople, through Germany and Hun-^ 
gary, for the more tedious course of 
Italy and the Mediterranean.. Thef 
ever-waking eye, which is turned sa 
wistfully towards the east, did not 
overlook our tourist; the scavans,- 
Langlais and De Sacy^ were en^m 
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ployed to cultivate his acquaintance; 
And he received repeated invitations 
from Talleyrand, and at length from 
Buonaparte. Indisposition, however, 
|>revented his accepting^ them, and 
fit passed on by Lyons and Avignon 
to Marsdlles. During this journey 
he noticed the famous bridge of St. 
£sprit« as having been built by order 
of one of the Cesars; and in the 
diligence, between Avignon and 
Marseilles, witnessed a kind of bru- 
tality in his fellow passengers to a 
handsome Egyptian girl who was in 
the coach, which it is painful to 
conceive possible in any country, 
and which may be safely pronounced 
, pNBculiar to France. Not content with 
the most licentious freedoms, they 
even snatched his cane, and struck 
her several severe blows with it. 
•Surely this was enough to make Abu 
,Taleb recall his assertion of the su- 
periority of French politeness and 
delicacy. 

Genoa, Leghorn, and Malta, are 
in their turn described. At the first 
of these places he gives us a natural 
testimony in favour of Italian mu- 
sick. Leghorn he did not like, and 
prays that " the curse of God may 
light on such a city and such a peo- 
ple." 

At Constantinople he only found 
Jbur praiseworthy institutions; " the 
hoats" — ^^ the horses kept for hire" 
— *"the publick fountains"— and ''the 
several bazars for merchandise." 
Of. the Turks he says but little; his 
stay in Constantinople was short, 
and they and the Persians have no 
liking for each other. He allows 
Ihem, however, many amiable qua- 
lities; and, what is singular, does 
Bot consider the power of their Sul- 
tan as absolute. 

The relation of hb journey by- 
Amasia, Diarbekir, Mousul and 
Bagdad, is very brief, and not par- 
ticularly . interesting:— ihe was how 
among nations whose, manners and 
&dth were familiar to his country- 
aaen; and the only things which he 
appears to consider as ^ni^nh their 



notice, or his own,' dre the sihrines 
and tombs of saints on the roadi 
Perhaps he was a liltfe anxious to 
efiPace, at the sepulchre of Ali, the 
guilt of his complijmces with infidel 
customs, on the banks of the Thames 
and the LifFey. He curses the Turks 
heartily for hereticks and soonys; 
and notices a minaret which shakes 
and trembles at the name of Ali, 
while it remains immovable by all- 
possible mention of Omar. There 
are, however, many particulars in 
this part of his work, worth the atten« 
tion of future travellers, who may 
take this little frequented route; and 
we have not yet seen a more satis- 
factory account than Ss here givenr 
of the Vahabies. The founder of this' 
powerful sect, Abdul Vechab, it is- 
well known, forbad all worship of 
Mohammed, and all reverence to 
tombs and shrines as idolatrous, and 
giving partners to God. He was, like 
the original impostor of Arabia, a 
warlike fanatick; and though his soa 
Mohammed, to whom he transmit<« 
ted his authority, is blind, he is ably^ 
supported by an adopted brother of 
his fatlier's, named Abd al Aziz, atk 
extraordinary man, of gigantick sta«. 
ture, and, though eighty years old» 
possessing all the vigour of youths 
which he predicts he shall retain, 
till the Vahaby religion is pcrlectlf 
established over Arabia. 

'* Although the Vahabies have collected 
immense wealth, they still retain th^. 
gi*eatest simplicity of manners, and mode- 
ration in their desires. They sit down On 
the ground without ceremony, content 
themselves with a few dates for their food; 
and a coarse large cloak serves them for 
clothing and bed, for two or three years. 
Their horses are of the genuine Nejid 
breed, of well known pedigi*ees; none of 
which will they permit to be taken out of 
theii* country." vol. ii. pp. 332, 333 

The successes and sacrilege of 
this "wicked tribe" grievously of* 
fend Abu T^eb, and he calls on the 
Sultan and the Shah to unite in 
repressing them. Both Sultan and 
Shahy h^weyer^ have. need> as it 



too 
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•hocild fl^Mi, ^einselyes to tremble 
before them; and ^^the least of the 
iierv«t>ts of God" (so this Eastern 
Pontiff styies himself) has written to 
both these monarchs, denouncing, 
* in the nan>e of God the conipas- 
ttoiiate; «nd merciful/' fire and 
$word, and destniction on them and 
tiieir impenitent subjects. 

What part they may yet be des- 
tined to perform, is only known to 
that wisdom, which seems to have 
set apart the portion of the world 
where they, are placed, as the theatre 
of ,jthe> most^important scenes and the 
most singular revolutions. At Bus- 
serah, Abu Taleb quarrelled with 
th(e English resident, and took a 
singular method of revenge, by 
•* writing a satirical poem on him," 
and repeating some of the lines in 
bis hearing. On the other hand, the 
Englishman retorted, perhaps with 
reason, that Abu Taleb was spoilt 
¥ by the luxury and attentions of 
London, and that it was now impos- 
•ible to please him." These bick* 
erhigs, after being carried on be- 
tween jest and earpest some time, 
were terminated by his departure 
for Bombay. After a pleasant resi- 
4ef)ce of some months in that island, 
^a*d an agreeable voyage m one of 
the C'ompany's vessels, **twi the even- 
ing of the iSthRubby Assany, 1218, 
corresponding witli the 4th of Au- 
gust, 1803, he landed safely in Cal- 
cutta, and returned thanks to God 
foh his preservation and sate return 
to his native shores." 

We have been hitherto so much 
engrossed with Abu Taleb himself, 
as to h^ve no Opportunity of men- 
tioning Mr. Stewart, to whom we 
^Y€ obliged for these travels in their 
English dress. He assures us, in the 
pi'elace, that they are as literally 
translated as the nature of the two 
languages will allow, and that he 
lias only omitted some part of the 
poi&try, and tv^o discussions, one on 
ainatomy, and the other on the con- 
struction of a hot-house, which, 
t^u^ Ml of informalioii to .Abu 



Taleb's orientd readers, be figibtl^ 
judged would be tedious to those . 
-who peruse him in Europe. To thia 
merit of fidelity, which, from Mr. - 
Stewart's character, we are iallf . 
disposed to take for granted, may be : 
added the praise of an easy, natural „ 
Ensrlish style, which makes, on the • 
whole, the Travels of .^u Taleb 
Khan not only a curious, but a ver^ 
agreeable present to the wester^ 
world, for which we owe no trifling 
obligation to his ingenious transla* 
tor. To the work itself, indeed, we 
cannot help attaching a stronger 
interest, than the apparent abilities 
of Abu Taleb claim. It is the first 
description of European manners 
and character, which has, as far as 
we know, appeared in an orienta) 
language; and if sufficient circulation 
be once given to this production of 
a Persian, and a descendant of Me^ 
hammed [vol. ii. p. 245.] it is impos* 
sible, from the novelty, and peculiar 
interest of the subject, that it should 
not become a common and fashion^ 
able study among the polite an4 
learned of those climates. We have 
already hinted, that to England thi^ 
must be advantageous; but we dfli 
not stop here. When we conside^ - 
the other circumstances of the eastf 
it is probable that the improvement^ 
and knowledge thus revealed in partf 
no longer coming under the sus- 
picious garb of the report of an enc« - 
my and a conqueror, will excite g 
spirit of imitation among those, wh«{ 
before considered the Europeans air 
a race of warlike savages. * One * 
effect will perhaps speedily folloW| • 
that other orientals will pursue th0 - 
example of Abu Taleb in visiting - 
countries, where, though there are • 
" giants," there are no man-eaters; 
where, though the sheep are without 
" broad tails," the mutton is confess ' 
sedly tolerable; and though the meit, 
are ** sellers of wine," the womeif 
are stately as the trees of Paradise. ^ 
From such intercourse, goodwill 
must follow, and where a European^ 
is how considered as accursed) be^ 
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witlnot) in future^ want protectors 
.or imitators. There is a possibility 
ofieven greater advantages. When 
we M itnesa, as in the present tour, 
tlie revetence with which a Mussul- 
num has learnt to regard the foun- 
der of our religion; and when we 
consider that internal divisions are, 
at this moment^ weakening his at- 



tachment to his own pecnliai' tenets; 
there is a chance, which (if not 
spoiled by indiscreet zeal on the one 
hand, or selfish indifference on the 
other) will g^row stronger everyday^ 
that the cause of religion, as well as 
that of civilisation, may profit by our 
connexions with Asia. 
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Account of tlie War of the Inhabitants of the District of Souly against Ali Vizir. 
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SINCE Switzerland, Italy, and 
Sis^ily, the countries which formerly 
engaged the attention of tourists, 
h^ve been so frequently visited, and 
so. fully described, the traveller who 
is ambitious of novelty must direct 
bis steps elsewhere. Greece has ac. 
cordingly become of late years an 
pljject of great attraction. Although 
it .is devoid of that interest arising 
tr^m modem works of art, which 
tendered Italy so inviting, and is 
inferieur to Switzerland in the stu- 
p^dous objects of nature, it has, 
notwithstanding, a powerful claim on 
th^ attention of the traveller, from 
the variety of its natural beauties; 
from the vestiges, still apparent, of 
its ancient grandeur; and, above all, 
from the classick recollections which 
even a distant prospect of its shores 
cannot faM to revive. Great Britain 
bas long been noted for sending forth 
travellers, and her sons of the pre- 
sent age have taken the lead in 
visiting Greece, in the same manner 
^ .their countrymen, above half a 
century ago, were among tlie first to 
cltinb the glaciers of Savoy. 

Qi G^rmm Vwt^Ue^ ^e present, 



we believe, is the first work on 
Greece which has fallen into our 
hands; and we must acknowledge 
that its author has discovered no » 
small -share of the national phlegm^ 
in his manner of passing sentence . 
on the present inhabitants of that 
celebrated country. We find liere 
none of those ardent effusions whicji 
might be expected to be poured forth . 
on treading the soil of Socrates and 
Epaminondas;— none of those iiat* 
teiing resemblances between the • 
modern Greeks and their ancestor^ 
which kindled the imagination, and 
drew forth the eloquent encomiums 
of Mons. Guy 9, Every thing from the 
pen of M. Bartholoy bears the . 
stamp of unadorned reality, of deli- 
berate observation, and of a cold • 
prudence which nothing can shake . 
from its fixed purpose. He has not 
given his narrative in the form of k 
journal, but has preferred the plan \ 
of a series of essays. He begins witli 
a number of general observations oa 
the manner of travelling, and on the 
nature of tlie accommodations Ia 
Greece, both in diet and lodgings 
We. aire .Qei^t presented with .a long 
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a 

descritttion of the valley, or rather by a Tartar, These pe<n>leape ftdi' of 

defile, of Tempe; which, although activity, perfectly acquainted with the 

1 1 u 1 fv ,,«♦.;,.„ A\A »^f country, and have a certain dejrpee of 

enclosed by lofty mountains, did not ^^^^J^ f^^ frequenUy appeSng in 

appear to our traveller so rich in the capacity of sute-messengcrs. It is well 

picturesque scenery as the magnin- known that they are not born in Tartaryv 

cent representatioQS of the poets and that their designation of Tartar is 

would lead him to imagine. From merely nomin'al. The posts in Greece are 

Tempe, he proceeds to Asia Minor; ^«7 l^JJT. generally from twenty to thirty 

1 C ' '^ .• i- ^„i^r,\^..\ miles: but, if a traveller understands the 

and m enumerating its principal ^^ stimulating his guide's pace, he 

cities, he makes a tew bnet allu- gets on rapidly. The accommodations for 

sions to the events of its ancient travelling in Greece are very bad. Pro- 

history. After having passed the Ar- visions are by no means abundant. Mutton 

chipelago, and given a detail of the and poultry are the most frequent arti- 

scenery and climate of the chief clcs of diet; oil is served up instead of 

UImtih/ he arrive*; at Athens- in his *'"*^*^* ^^ **^® *® common. In the season 

islands, he arrives at AUiens, m nis ^^ ukewise to be found eggs, honey^ 

account of which, he introduces a dried figs, and the various fruits belong, 

description of the remains of the ing to warm climates, such as raisins^ 

place of publick assembly for the pomegranates, oranges, and apples. Sel* 

citizens; and the volume is con- dom cherries, plums, or pears; and never 

eluded by a view of the scanty ves- gooseberries or strawberries. The Gredr 

tio-e^ nf Mvrena* with an easav on ^^ Turkish cookery has great varieties, 

tiges ol Mycenae, witn an essay on ^^ .^^ ^^ ^^^^ loaded with spices and 

the private habits of the 1 urks. f^^ ^g seldom sec a solid joint of meat 

This people, he thinks, we judge too on their tables: but every thing is hashed 

harshly; and he takes no small pains in small pieces, and boiled to rags, wbick 

to relieve them from a portion of the suits very well with their mode of eatingr 

odium which is attached to their without either knife or fork. If the native* 

rharacter We extract the nassae-es ^^VP^^ **^ ^^^ ^^e^! instruments at any 

Character, we extract tne passages ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^f pleasmg Europeans, 

relauve to travelling, and give them ^hey are observed to forget themselvos 

as a favourable specimen of the every moment, and to substitute their 

book: fiingers. As to tables, none are to be found 

in the Levant, unless it should acciden* 

" We no longer find any carriage-roads t;ally happen that one had been imported, 

in Greece. Those which are mentioned by People even write on their knees. Neither 

the ancients are generally in such a state, have they any chairs, but they sit on 

iii the present day, that it is difficult to couches placed all round the room. When 

imagine how a carriage can ever have the dinner hour arrives, a servant brings 

rolled over them. We often meet also in a stool, which he places with the feet 

with such awkward parses, that a prudent upwards; and a round tin plate, put on the 

traveller will get off* his horse, which is top of the stool, makes the table. It stands 

particularly the case near Delphos, be- about a foot from the ground; and in the 

tween Scyon, Nemea, and Argos; and on way in which they sit, the guests are just 

the sacred road from Atliens to Eleusis. within reach of the dishes. Cushions are 

At the same time, all these quarters ex- placed around, and every one sits dowi^ 

bibit occasional traces of the old roads, and crosses his legs. The servant then 

To travel on foot is not advisable, because brings in a long, narrow table-cloth, whidb 

the inhabitants, and particularly the belays round the table, and of which each 

Turks, would take such a traveller either guest appropriates the part that is oppo- 

for a beggar or for a person wholly out of site to him. Next comes bread cut bi small 

his senses; so that the only alternative is pieces, somewhat in the way in which we 

to go on horseback. It is common for inex- cut it for children; each person takes 

perienced travellers to take as a guard twenty or thirty slices, and places theas 

the janissaries of their respective consuls before him. The dishes are next brought 

or ministers: but tliese janissaries are in, one by one, generally without a spooig' 

much despised by the Turks at large, on even when there is sauce, in which the 

account of their frequent intercourse with custom is to dip the bread; and &vexf 

Christians; and they have seldom m4ich person puts his hand in the dish, and takes 

courage, but a great portion of selfishness, out whatever piece he Ukes. The most 

It is a far better way to h^ accompanied amusing sight is in the cssp •f poultry; 
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which, akhoagh alwajis over-boiled, it is 
jio easy matter to disjoinjt with the fingers. 
A Turk thinks nothing* of dipping his 
fingers into a plate of honey, so that this 
is not the country for a delicate eater, or 
an epicure to visit; and the wines in parti- 
cular would not suit him, since they have 
an unpleasant taste like rosin. However, 
at Smyrna and Constantinople, much good 
living is to be seen. / 

' •* In regard to lodging, the accommo- 
dation throughout the Levant is as poor as 
in diet. Between Smyrna and Ephesus, we 
were forced to pass the night in an inn so 
badly sheltered fi'om the weather, that 
We had much difficulty in avoiding the 
rain. The adjoining apartment was a stable 
without a door, and the camels put their 
heads very familiarly into our room. At 
Mauromati, the ancient Messene, which is 
now a wretched village* we were lodged 
in an old, deserted tower, where the. posts 
Tnere so rotten as to be likely to tumble 
otvcr.our heads. Insects also cause a great 
aanoyance to ^travellers: the sofas swarm 
withtliem;^ and the bugs also are exceed- 
ingly troublesome. At Athens, my fellow- 
traveller swung up his bed like* # haro- 
n^ck; and I had recourse to the expedient 
OS changing every night the situation of 
n^ine. Gauze curtains should always be 
c;»ried on a journey in this country. On 
lioaid of ship, the annoyance from the 
insects is shocking. I never found it neces- 
sity ,to put on the Turkish dress, which 
is requisite only for those who travel in 
Egypt, Arabia, Persia, and Judea, where 
Buropean clothing is a novelty. The ac- 
commodations, however, wiU increase 
with the number of travellers. The En- 
glish have hitherto been the principal visi- 
ters, and the title of milorde has conse- . 
^uently become generally applied to all 
gentlemen who do not happen to be phyl 
flicians or. merchants. I often heard of 
I>utch and Swedish lords, and I passed 
Sot a Prussian lord. At Patros, I saw one 
Achmety who had a smattering of seve« 
rai European languages, and was accord- 
ingly styled a Turkish lord. Next to the 
English, the Russians are the chief visiters 
•f Greece: united to the Greeks in reli- 
f^bus belief,^ and feared by the Turks for 
their victories, they traverse the Turkish 
possessions like landholders visiting te» 
Hants, whose lease is drawing to a close. 

" One of the most unpleasant circum- 
stances, in travelling in the Levant, is the 
oblig;4tion of lodging in the houses of the 
Greek primates. A. traveller may comment 
on this custom without committing the sin 
of ingratitude, since these hosts have gene- 
TqMj their interj^stia vie Wy and showth^ 



dissatisfaction very significsoitly, when tht^ 
farewell present falls short of their ec^pec- 
tations. It must at the same time be ad- 
mitted, that many travellers seem to take 
a pleasure in forcing them to such con- 
duct, and in extinguishing even the sem- 
blance of dismterested hospitality, by 
treating the reception given to them as a 
duty, and by behaving to tlie master of the 
house as if he were a servant. The En- 
glish, in particular, are gfuilty in this, 
respect, of an intolerable degree of rude- 
ness; and only the servility which is conse- 
quent on long subjection, could create in 
the Greeks a disposition to put up with it, 
I met in my travels with one of these gen- 
tlemen, who was in the habit of addressing 
his Greek hosts in the most disagreeable 
and humiliating manner. If they com- 
plained of the Turkish yoke, he would say, 
* the present state of things is advanta- 
geous to England, and she does well in 
exerting herself to keep it up, since the 
Turks are her faithful allies.'* 

It will scarcely be expected that 
a writer of so negative a character 
as Mr. Bartholdy. should join in 
ascribing to the modem Greeks that 
beauty of person, which several ^ of 
his predecessors in travelling have 
ranked among their inheritancejs 
ifrom their ancestors. He admits that 
the traveller seldom meets with bad 
shapes in that country, but he main- 
tains that the Grecian proBle, or in- 
deed extraordinary beauty of any 
kind, falls as rarely to the lot of the 
natives of these as of other regions. 
The Greeks, however, are not like- 
ly to suffer in this respect from the 
recent admixture of the Albanians; 
a robust and comely race, who form 
the best soldiers in the Turkish ser^- 
vice, and very naturally desire to 
turn their superiority, to account by 
appropriating to themselves a por- 
tion of the fair provinces in which 
they happen tb be stationed. Under \ 
such a government as the Turkish,' 
where every thing is decided by: 
dint of force, it is no wonder that 
these- hardy mountaineers should 
hive made considerable progress in 
assuming possession of the plains 
of Egypt, or the fertile valleys pf 
Greece, 
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The few temains of Grecian ar« btin;^ into dast On the other Imndy they 

chitecture, which have burvived the ^^^^ the dark and venerable tinge of tlic 

waste of time and the ravages of I*«^*»! ^"i;^' *"d ^^^ ^f^^^ grass which 
1. L ^' -.- « «n^« kt^u^^r, *« K« DindB itflelf round the latter; a circum* 
barbarians, are, after Athens, to be stance which mayprobably be owing to the 
found at Nenvea, Mycenx, Coruith, leas porous nature of the marble. It would 
Mcssene, and Phigalea. These have exceed m' powers to describe the delight- 
either escaped the notice of M. fnl prospects from Mount Hymettus, 
Bartholdv, or have been described from the Acropolis, and from the ruins <^ 
by him with an unsatisfactory bre- **»« castle of Phyle, whence the Atheni- 

L u ,4. :« 4.«^«*;«. «f Afk^lc u^ '^^^ saw that hberty re-enter which the 

Vity: but, m treating of Athens, he spartans had banished from their city, 

rises to a degree of animation which xhe description of these prospects would 

we do not often discover in the be attended with the greater difficulty, be* 

course of his work. We transcribe cause they consist in lines imd contours^ 

this passage, together with some which baffle delineation; for the mountains 

others, in which he communicates •''^ ^''^ ^n^ yellow^oloured, as in Pro- 

!.;« ^1 «^« r»*:^^<, «« 4.u^ ^^r^o..ol o« vcncc, to which, mdeed, Attica has been* 

his "^^^i^^^^^^^U^jJ® f hrou ho t """^ '"''^^^^' compared. ^ 

£ ^ ^ ** " Tn consequence of the hard and stony 

oreece: quality of the soil, most of the remains of 

*' The traveller who visits Greece must antiquity at Athens are still entirely above 

not expect to find tliere, as in modern ground. At the temple of Theseus, for 

Italy, the enjoyments of life; he will see example, the building does not seem to 

only Greece herself. * There remains for have sunken above an inch; while at Roine^ 

us,' says Winckelman, ' a shadow only on the contrary, it is a work of considerable 

of the object of our wishes: but we are labour to disengage the' base of the Co» 

not the less desirous of recovering what losseurff, and of the triumphal arch of 

^e have lost. We turn over every stone, Constantine, from the surrounding eartli* 

«nd our researches lead to probabilities In some parta of Athens, however, ther6 

approaching? to cefrtaintVy and which are must have been a considera!ble sfnkingy 

more instruotive than the accounts thatt and discoveries of sculpture may be 



have been left by the ancients; accounts pected to reward those who will uflderge 

whicby except a few descriptions, are con- the labour of clearing away the earth. 
Imed to historical naiTatives.' Every tra- ** The olive, we are told by the anci* 

veller should bear in mind this passage, ents, waslhe finest present which Minerve 

that he may keep himself out of bad hu- could make to her favourite people, smd.. 

mour at the sight of the apparently tnsig- it still forms the riches and ornament of 

nificant ruins of Delphos, Oelosy Olympia, Attica. A forest of a league in length, all 

Imd Sparta. Athens alone is an exception; consisting of olives, extends along tlve 

a particular Providence seems to have plains covering the tract which waa for- 

watciied over her. She has preserved a merly occupied by the Ceramicus, the aca- 

part of her monuments of art; she displays demy, and the gardens of the philoso« 

tbem $till with splendour; and would to phers. Its direction is from northeast t^ 

God that lofd Elgin had not, by stripping southwest. The sacred road of Eleusisrt 

the Parthenon, given a sanction to future filled with the relicks of tombs and aii« 

▼iolatJons. Throu^out Boeqtia, Pbocis, cient monuments, leads to this delighcfof 

liocris, I'bessaly, Eubxa, Acarnania, B- ^ralk, in which also several other pathe 

tolia, and Epirus, I cannot record a sin- terminate. Nowhere are fimer olive tree« 

gle architectural work in a state of pre- to be seen tlian here; scarcely can tUpse 

^crvittion, nor even a single column which of Palermo, or of the river of Genoa, brf 

stsnds erect. compared to them; their strength appear^ 

** Th^ climate of Athens is the healthi- inexhatistible and their youth perpetual 

est mildest, and piirest in all Greece, and they incessantly produce new brancfaf^ 

The clearness of the atmosphere, which es and new suckers. It should also be 

is exempt from all moistore, permits the mentioned that nowhere are greater paine 

view to extend to the utmost range of the bestowed on the cultui-e of the olive. The 

ey?; and bo favourable is it to the preser- modern Athenians have a kind of conntrf 

vation of works in sculpture ana architec' houses in this forest: but they are nothing^ 

ture, that the ruins itave still the gloss more then small, square towers, containing 

iui(l polish of newly finished works. No a single room, in which a whole familjr 

corrosion nor traces oi the influence of the crowds itself This small apartment is at 

te^-tir are visible^ nor is any part crum« the top; and is eatered bj a steep Udden 
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the Itn^^-plftce being shut with a trap- 
door, for the sake of safety against any 
unforeseen attack. 

" The Ilissus at Athens is in summer a 
small stream, and is reduced almost to 
nothing by being tuned off to water the 
gardens of the citizens. £ven the most 
celebrated rivers of Greece are deficient 
in beauty; their banks being often b^re; 
their waters troubled; and their size equal 
only to our rivers of the third or fourth 
rate. Such are the Asopus near Thebes, 
die Sperchius near Thermopylae, and the 
Alpheus of Elis. Tlie Peneus, which tra- 
verses the celebrated vale of Tempe, is 
far from being a clear, transparent stream. 
The Achelous, the king of Acamania, is 
tlie only Grecian river which piesents a 
striking spectacle by its width and impe- 
tuosity. The most limpid of them are the 
Eurotas of Laconia and the Pamisos of 
Messenia, which is a beautiful river 
through its whole course. It is remarka- 
ble that, while the Greek towns have in 
general preserved the ancient names with 
•very little alteration j the names of their 
iivers have frequently undergone a com- 
plete change. The Sperchius is now the 
EUada; the Eurotas is the Iris; the Ache- 
loiis, the Aspropotamos; the Alpheus, the 
Boreo. The ancient names of their cele- 
brated wells and springs are likewise lost 
in- oblivion, with the sole exception of the 
Athenian Callirhoe. Of the Grecian lakes, 
only a few afford picturesque scenery. 
The lake of Acherusia has a wild and un- 
cultivated appearance, except towards the 
town of Janina. It is singular that, in so 
hilly a country, we can hardly find a ca- 
taract that deserves the name. In Arcadia, 
the water-falls are inconsiderable, and the 
celebrated Castalian fountain forms a cas- 
cade only in winter. The abundance 
of water in Greece has progressively led, 
in the neglected state of cultivation, to 
the formation of marshes and stagnant 
pools; so that Larissa, Sparta, Argos, 
Corinth, and the banks of the Alpheus, 
Vut above all, Patras, are affected with 
epidemicks. 

'' Of the Grecian prospects, the most 
striking are those of Attica; and next, 
those of Thessaly, particularly the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount (Eta. The country 
around Sparta unites abimdance with 
beauty, and possesses, likewise, the advan- 
tage of a fresh colouring, as well as the 
foggy Boeotia, and Arcadia so fertile in 
springs, which next to Acarnania is the 
most abundant in wood of any part of 
Greece. Parnassus is a fine mountain: but 
the groves of Helicon exist no longer. 
Messema is a rpmantick reglot); particu- 
Vot. >v o 



larly if viewed firom the h^ight'of Ithom/ 
towards the plain of Steniclerlos, or the 
banks of the Pamisos and the Neda. 
From a convent near Messene, situated on 
a height opposite to Mount Evan, is an 
exquisite sea prospect; and in Pliocis we 
have a very striking view, in that part 
where the road fi*om Delphi to Libadia 
forms a kind of fork, and where tradition' 
says that (Edipus embrued his hands in 
his father's blood. T^e ruins still visible 
there are probably those of the tomb df 
Laius; and large masses of stones are 
scattered around. — ^He who travels in 
Greece should pay particular attention tp 
the rivers, springs, and wells. It often 
happens, as at Athens, that the situation 
of ancient villages may be traced by the 
wells, or by the mason's work around 
them* The stream of Persea runs, at the 
present day, on one of the eminences of 
Mycenae, with the same freshness and 
clearness as in former ages, when Perseus 
is said to have made it spring from the 
mushroom which he had plucked, and 
which seems to have given a name to this 
celebrated city.' 
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Volume II. is divided into three 
parts; the first treating of the state 
of civilisation among the modern 
Greeks; the second, describing a 
voyage from Negropont to Thessaly, 
with an account of the city of La- 
rissa; and the third relating the 
sanguinaiy war between Ali Pacha 
of Janina and the inhabitants of the 
mountainous district of Souly. In 
our late account of Mr. Leckie's 
Historical Survey (vol. lix. p. 283) 
we mentioned that a Greek of the 
name of Koraea was retained at 
Paris by Buonaparte^ as a fit instru- 
ment, to be brought forth in due 
season, for the purpose of excitini^ 
his countrymen against the Turkish 
yoke. This gentleman, whose name 
the French with their usual prompti- 
tude in new-modelling foreign ap- 
pellations, have metamorphosed into 
Coray^ discovers a vehement desire 
to exalt his countrymen in the opi- 
nion of foreigners, and wishes the 
world to believe that they are rege- 
nerated, and ripe for the enjoyment 
of liberty. These assertions are 
stoutly resisted by M. Bartholdy, 
who enters into a variety of details 
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to show the ignorance and frivolity 
of the modern Greeks; pursuing 
the at'guments through a string of 
extracts from M. Koraes and rejoin- 
ders from himself, to a degree of 
prolixity which, we apprehend, has 
put the patience of all his readers 
to a severe test. We decline to 
enter on this controversy; which 
indeed, may be cut short in M. Bar- 
Tholdy's favour, by the obvious 
remark that it is impossible for any 
(lation, so long subjected as the 
Greeks have been to despotick 
government, to be in the state of 
improvement that is described by M. 
KQraea, 

We conclude our extracts from 
these travels with tlie author's ob- 
servations on the pernicious influ- 
ence of the ecclesiasticks in Greece, 
and on the consequent degradation , 
of literature in that country, which 
was so long the fountain of know- 
ledge to the rest of the world: 

** After the fiill of Constantinople in 
1453, g great number of Greeks moved 
westward to Italy, and established themi 
selves, some as grammarians, and others 
a# translators of their classicks; but the 
whole number did not afford a single emi* 
^nt genius or artist, in the true sense of 
the word. The same may be said of the 
Greeks of the present day, whose great 
misfortune is their subjection to an igno- 
rant and superstitioits clergy. The influ- 
0nce of this clergy is employed to excite 
a general hatred against other religions, 
especially the Homan Catholick; and they 
are always ready to g' ant absolution to 
those of theiy ijocks who either liave de-, 
ceived or meian to deceive the members of 
that cqramunion. In other cases, when 
they are disposed to make their hearers 
pay more dearly for indulgences, tlip 
penance imposed is generally the building 
pr t\\Q repair of a church. Avcordingly, 
the nun>bj2r pf relig-ious edifices in several 
pf the inlands is prodigious A general be- 
lief prevails that severe fasts constitute 
the chief part of pur duties, and the 
Greeks, therefore, accustom their children 
to tli^se ;ibsurd cerejitonies, from their 
tenderest \eais. Simony is currently prac^ 
^ised in Greece, and, as the bi shops an4 
archbishops have generally paid heavily 
for their several dignities; they indemnify 
themselves by all kinds of extortion. The 
l^tttUAi hatred of the iwo sects, the Qreeka 



and RomaiHstt^ Is extreae; And M. do 
Favuo has said with truth, that the first use 
which the Greeks would make of their 
recovered freedom, if left to themselves^ 
would be a religifms war. The Turks ai-e 
most vigilant in turning these dissensionB 
to their own advantage, by extorting mo- 
ney from both parties.— The monks of the 
Greek church practise every sort of impo- 
sition; they are the bloodsuckers of the 
people, and find means at all times to ap- 
propriate to themselves whatever is best 
of its kind. They have been compared to 
the Franciscans and other mendicant of« 
ders of the Catholick church, but with 
great injustice to the latter. 

'' Alt])ough the literature of the modem 
Greeks has been enriched bytranshttions 
of the most useful foi'eign works, yet the 
number of books in Greece itself is very 
small Such as thei*e are^ they are general* 
ly theological, and the principal sale is in 
tlie islands. No booksellers exist in Greece; 
nor is there a good printing office in the 
Levant, not even in ('onstantincyple. The 
medical men in Greece make a 'mere 
traffick of their profession, and act the 
part of quacks. 

** Much ridieulous family pride prevails 
among the Greeks. Exclusively of their 
claims to distinction from descent, ^they 
make a pretension to consequence on the 
score of employment in the service of 
European nations; and to be a consul, or 
vice consid, in a port however irtii^gnifi- 
cant, is a magnificent distinction. A fiag^ 
k displayed before the house of the per* 
aoM.in question, and renders it inviolsd>le. 
Monsieur Paul, at Patras, is consul or 
vice consul to eight different nations; and» 
as he wears a Kuropean dress, he appears 
to day in one uniform and to morrow in 
another. He gives, however, a preference 
tp the Spanish dress, on account of it* 
scarlet lace. Nothing is of such import* 
ance in the Levant as to meet with com* 
plaisant and active men in the capacity of 
consuls, an4 nothing so unpleasant as to 
be concerned with foolish, proud^ or «bI> 
fish men in this situatioi^. The French 
and Russian pqnsuls are generally well 
chosen. The French government make! 
it a rule to appoint native Fi*enchmen in 
all seaports of any consequence. The 
Russian goverument sometimes appoints 
foreigners, but seldom Qreeks, atid always 
men who have a vigilant eye to its interest^ 
and aix: approved both by cha;*acter and 
by services, The English exercise less 
precaution in the choice of their consuls, 
and in consequence are sometimes very, 
ill served, 
' ^« AwpHgr Mie Gre^k pjrimntes^ witit 
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whomtjp*vetiewfinditnece88ary to lodge, occupy a considerable rank among 

kindness and good sense among the poorer ^^ cliscem several symptoms of 

ecclesiasticks, and have coniequentlyprfe. passages being introduced for no 

ferred to take up my quarters with them. Other purpose than that of Swelling 

One of the most remarkable traits of the the book beyond its iegitfhiate size. 

Greek character IS their superstition; they The war of All Pacha against th6 

::^UcK»SpTa„f ^^e^r^ inhabitants of the mountJnous dis, 

Greece ai-e incessantly annoyed by people ^^^^^ ^^ Soyly, and the extracts from 

usking directions for the discovery of ^oraes and from Eton^ appear to us 

liidden treasm-es, or offering their ovrik to come under this description. In 

services to aid in effecting those discove- these, as well as in several other 

»es» which .they believe to be the sole parts, the information is of very 

t& at ^:SLtr" wTkTthe'lht -^-^-^^^ -^^7?^' -^ -.^^^t hav^ 
dow of those whom they wish to injure; ^^^^ compressed into much smaller 
and they drive nails into their shoes, and Space. These transgressions are to 
bury thfem under a heap of stones, after be found chiefly in the second vo- 
liaving pronounced the words of the curse lume: but throughout the book vari- 
wlHch they wish to maiet on their enemies, ous instances of insignificant detail 
The women .at Athens Are accuijtamed to bccur- and the translator's nref^rii 
alide down a certain rock, as a remedy for ? ' ^"^ }. translator s {^tqUc^ 
barrenness. To cure sick or iU shaped *^ expressed m that style of hack- 
fchildren, they are in the habit of dragging neyed puff, which cannot fail to ex- 
them by moon light across a kind of ca- cite the suspicion of persons who 
vern, in the neighbourhood of what is are conversant with the artifices of 
ttOied the prison of the Areopagus; and ^he Parisian booksellers. All these 
40 ivrcsKita, It IS customarv to kill kid$ and ^^j:^^ ^^i. e 

iawbs on particular dayil for the sake cJ f^^P^d^^t^ to augment the size of 
drawing inferences from the state of their ^he work form so many deductions 

- - - from its value as a literary perform- 

ance, and reduce it to a kind of 
micdle rank among the publication^ 
of the day.— It contains several small 
engravings, which are chiefly repre- 
sentations of the persons and dresses 



iwmg 
bones and entrails, particularly from the 
shoulder bone. • 

• ** 7^ passionate fondness of the ancient 
i:«reeks for the exercise of dancing has not 
disappeared among their posterity, wIjo 
omit no opportunity of gratifying thew 
predilection for th is exercise. Subj ugated 



^<x,u«>\.x<vi\/ii tv« cilia cjwci CI ac. ouuju^'utcu. , * — — 

nations in general adopt the fashions of of the inhabitants of different parts 

their conquerors, but Greek vivacity has of Greece. They are plain, and with- 

Jiever been able to imbibe the avewions out pretensions to elegance of exe- 

which tlie Turks entertain for all measured cution: but they are, notwithstanding, 

movements, or rather tor all movements r 1 : • 1 

Which are quicker tiian the necessity o^* •''f "^ "^^fl" m conveying a clearer 

the case requires. The national dance of ^^^^ ^^ "^® objects delineated, than 

the Greeks is regarded as an imitation of could have been furnished by any 

thatof the Labyrinth introduced by The- description. The original designs 

^etts, and is extremely simple. The dan- were sketched by M. Grofiiusy the 

^r»iBoveimiformlymacircle,incadenced traveller's companion in his tour 

steps, holding each other by the hand, but through Greece He mav be a verv 

never qmtuiig tlte ring; and the only ^^^^^S^ oreece. ne may oe a very 

diange consists in the leader (who is re- worthy man; but his imaginaUon does 

lieved from time to time) quickening or ^^^ seem to soar any higher thaa 

•lackeningthe step, and extending or nar- that of M. Bartholdy His designs 

fOWMig the circle. The Greeks dance at embrace no landscape, and indeed 

»U hours and in all places, whether in a no ornamental subjects whatever; 

Uvem, ,n a street, or on ship-board." ^^^ j^j^ .^^^^ ^pp^ J^ ^^ ^e of thb 

Were the whole, or even the domestick kind, and to confine itself 

greater part, of this work equal in to the familiar and homely objects of 

merit to the extracts which we have commoa life. 
made, from it, it would deserve to 
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FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 



tvyages dans I* Jm^vigue M^ridioimte, &c. i. e. Travels in South AiDerica, by 

Don Felix de Azara. 

Concluded from vol. iv. p. 295. 



THIS intelligent author's remarks 
on the principal rivers, wliich he had 
occasion to survey, are extremely 
interesting. The Paraguay, at As« 
rsumption, when at its lowest level} 
is 1332 Parisian feet in breadth, and, 
at its ordinary height, discharges 
196,618 cubick toises of water per 
hour. Its periodical rise commences 
about the end of February, and gra^ 
dually And equally continues till the 
end of June, when it again begins to 
fall, and decreases by the same gen« 
tie gradations. The Parana, at its 
junction with the Paraguay, is esti- 
mated as equivalent to a hundred of 
the largest rivers in Europe. Having 
united with the Uruguay, it forms 
the Plata, which is reckoned the lar- 
gest river in the world, and which is 
probably equal to the aggregate of 
all those of Europe. The falls of the 
Parana are described in a manner 
which will not bear abridgement, 
but which imparts animation and 
grandeur to the general picture. 
.From the short account which is 
here exhibited of the ports on the 
Plata, we may Infer that Maldonado 
is at once the most capacious and 
the. most secure, though it is sheU 
tered only to the leeward of th^ 
island of Gorriti. . 

Scarcely seven pages of text are 
allotted to the fisiies, among which 
the traveller, strangely enough, in- 
cludes land-crabs and turtles. The 
former he . Vjcry unphilosophically 
supposes to have been originalljr 
created in the various districts which 
the race' at present occupies, as he 
ascribes the production of a parti- 
cular eel to eq^uivocal generation. Qf 
the few spec jes-of fishes lo which 
he alludes, not one is so defined as 
to be recognised by scientiiick na* 



turalists; and he will not, we believe, 
have many European readers who 
will reckon themselves the wiser for 
being told that the Plata ^x>duces 
7»uinguruy4t8j aurubya^ fiacUty fieOym^ 
fiex€Breye9y and mojarritaa* If thid^ 
nomenclature be hard of interpre- 
tation, the following case of two 
beheaded turtles is not less hard Xm 
believe: ^ I observed," says the au« 
thop, «' with astonishment that they 
escaped, and leapt into the river, 
without reappearing on the surface^ 
and with as mxich rapidity, regula- 
rity, and address, as if they had 
never lost their heads. This fact 
may supply matter of reflection to 
the learned; and some, perhaps, may 
be inclined to explain it on the prin- 
ciples of galvanism: but we should 
recollect that the procedure of these 
turtles was not limited to a muscu- 
lar movement of the limbs, like that 
of frdgs and other animals subjected 
to experiment, but that they acted 
with method and even with reason; 
for I observed, also, that they turn- 
ed towards the water, as if they stili 
retained the reasoning facxthy, 
though deprived- of their heads." 

The wild and the cultivated vege- 
tables of these countries arc discus- 
sed in two separate chapters, but in 
6uch a vague and rambling manner, 
that the botanist finds himself com* 
stamly tantalized by general and 
provincial names, which the editor 
is either unable or unwilling to refer 
to their proper synonyms. The cha- 
racter of the prevailing vegetation vbl 
the plains appears to be nearly uni- 
form, and even of a somewhat mono- 
tonous aspect; consisting, if we 
rightly comprehend the author's 
meaning, of gramineous plants, two 
or three feet high, which completely 
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conceal the soil: while, on the Bra- 
zilian frontier, where the country 
is checkered by elevations, a dif- 
ferent race of plants, of a singu- 
larly, hoary appearance, diversifies 
the scene. Different species of Agave 
abound in low and humid situations; 
4md, beyond the 40th degree of lati- 
tude, the whole vegetable kingdom 
-seems to partake of the saltness of 
the soil. When the herbage has be- 
xome rank and dry, it is often pur-' 
posely burned, to give biith to a more 
tender and delicate pasture; and the 
-conflagration, which is propagate<l 
by the wind, is arrested only by green 
-woods, rivulets, or roads. The author 
Jtravelled over an extent of plain of 
upwards of two hundred leagues, to 
the south of Buenos Ay res, which 
had been previously subjected to a 
'single act of combustion, and over 
which the new herbage began to 
spring. Multitudes of insects, rep« 
tilesy and small quadrupeds perish in 
these extensive burnings; and even 
horses are often involved in the ge« 
nentl destructbn, because they want 
courage to pass over the flames. 

' Not satisfied with noting the 
•change of vegetable produce which 
.takes place, in consequence of the 
regular depasturing of herds and 
flocks, or of the settlement of fami« 
lies on tracts which were formerly 
iminhabited, the author recurs, in a 
triumphant tone, to his favourite hy-* 
pothesis of local, multiplied, and re* 
cent acts of creation. Yet, surely, the 
least violerrt mode of solving the 
phenomeoon is to suppose tliat the 
-seed lay imbedded in the soil, but 
did not germinate, till placed in cir- 
cumstances requisite for its deve* 
lepment; such as exposure to th^ 
influences of the atmosphere; con-» 
.tact with a particular modification of 
soil; the presence of certain kinds of 
manure; a change in the depth of its 
position, &c. VVc are not furnished 
.-with sufficient diita to warrant the 
inference that the suspension of ve« 
*.fl^etable life, in. situations debarred, 
from the essential stimuli of growth, 
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determines in any assignable pe* ^ 
riod. 

In the whole tract of country 
which extends from the Plata to the 
straits of Magellan, scancely a 
tree or a shrub existtn Near the Spa- 
nbh frontier are found -viznagas^ a 
species of large, wild carrot, and « 
thistles; which, with the bones and 
fat of cows and mares, constitute the 
only fuel. At Buenos Ayres and 
Monte Video, peach trees are pur- 
posely planted for firing, and used* 
-as such with bones and ifat. Chaco, 
on the contrary, contains extensive 
woods and orange groves. In the 
native forests, the species are so di- 
versified, that a. person may some- 
times traverse a considerable quan- 
tity of surface before he meets with 
twelve individuals belonguig to the 
same kind. Several of the trees, 
wliich are indigenous to Paragu^, 
furnish a more compact, solid, and 
desirable timber than any that is 
produced in the forests of Europe. 
Various qualities, either of an un- 
commcMi or a useful description, are 
here attributed to different species: 
but the constant recurrence of In- 
dian or Spanish names, and the total 
absence of scientifick characters, 
renders these notices of very little 
benefit to the publick. 

The leaf called the Paraguay herb 
is the produce of a tree, . or rather 
large shrub, which grows wild in the 
woods; and which, according to Mo- 
lina, is the Psoralea g'iandulosa of 
Linn^« To render it fit for the pur* 
poses to which it is destined, the 
leaves are. slightly heated, by draw- 
ing the branches through the flame 
of a common fire. They are then 
toasted, and afwcrward bruised, so as 
to keep, when closely pressed; for 
they have no very pleasant flavour 
in the first stage of preparation. In 
1726, the quantity prepared, was 
only twelve thousand five hundred 
quintals, and it now amounts to fifty 
thousand. A handful, of the leaves 
being put into a cup, or a small pip- 
kin, it b filled with y^ry hot water; 
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which is imtnediately drawn into 
the mouth by suction, through a 
small tube, pierced at the lower end 
with small holes, which retain the 
kaves, and allow only the liquor to 
pass. Some persons sweeten the 
Mifusion with sugar. The people 
drink it at all hours; and the daily 
consumption ol each inhabitant is 
averaged at an ounce. A workman 
fcan gather and prepare one, and 
Bonietifues even three, quintals (or 
hundred weights) in a day. 

With regard to cultivated vege- 
tables, the produce of wheat, wine 
and tobacco, which formerly was 
very considerable in Paraguay, has 
been nearly annihilated by the natu- 
ral indolence of the inhabitants, and 
the injudicious interference of go- 
vernment. The cotton and sugar 
crops are also of very inconsiderable 
a|nount, and they are liable to be 
injured by the first approaches of 
cold; the Jatroftha manihot is suc- 
cessfully cultivated, and yields both 
farinaceous food and excellent starch. 
Varieties of maize and batiatas like- 
wise prosper. Almond and plum- 
trees grow rapidly, and display a 
great profusion of blossoms, but 
produce no fruit. The pears are indif- 
ferent, and the cherries scarcely 
eatable; but oranges, figs, pomegra- 
nates, bananas, &c. are excellent and 
abundant. 

Under the seventh chapter, which 
treats of insects, the number of spe- 
cies particularized is extremely li- 
mited, and the author's ignorance of 
entomology requires the frequent 
correction of his editor. Some of the 
matters of fact, however, which M. 
Be Az^iRA himself observed, are 
well calculated to amuse even the 
uninformed reader. Of a small spe- 
cies of ant^ for example, we are told 
tiiat they act in concert, and move in 
processions when any of their senti- 
nels atmounce a discovery of meat, 
and especially of sugar or comfits, 
which they prefer to all other food. 
These articles are sometimes pre- 
served by being put on a table, of 



which each foot is |riiaced in aa 

earthen vessel, filled with water* 
Yet, says the writer, " I have seea 
these ants, by clinging to one ano^ 
ther, form a. bridge, of an inch ia 
breadth, and a palm in lengthy alon^ 
which the others passed.. If you susf 
peftd the table, or the board, the ants 
climb up the wall to the ceiling, till 
they reach the cord, which enables 
thenfi to descend to the sugar, &c. I 
have myself attempted to keep theiai 
off by wrapping the feet of the tabii^^ 
round with wool or horse -hair, witb^ 
out success. Nothing but soft tar 
prevents their passing. The swe^1»» 
meats must also be placed in a re- 
mote apartment; for these ants will 
not, in that case, soon discover theoM 
but if one ant be inadvertently left 
in the room, it immediately informs 
the rest, which follow it in a body.** 
A still more/ destructive species is 
distinguished by its. offensive .odoi|i^ 
and by suddenly issuing from its re- 
treat during the night, and overrao- 
ning the fioors, wallst and cielii^ of 
an apartment, two days previously 
to any remarkable change of waa^ 
ther. Their ordinary food is ua- 
known; but, in these formidable soiv 
ties, which take place at the distance 
of months, and sometimes of yearS| 
they indiscriminately devour every 
spider, cricket, or beetle, that fails ia 
their way. A mouse, on seeing them 
crawling out, runs off in dismay; oi^ 
if it cannot escape, it is assailed hj 
numbers, and eaten up in an instant} 
even men have been known to mak^ 
their retreat in their shirts; but the. 
whole band may be dispersed bf 
throwing among them a bit of ligh^ 
ed papur, or by spitting on them. 

The introductory remarks oa 
toads, snakes, and lizards, are tn^ 
tremely desultory, and chiefly rest 
on the unauthenticated reports of the 
natives; while the descriptions of 
the different species, from the un|* 
form adoption of the provincial 
names, and the absence of proper» 
discriminating characters^ are ncarlf 
unintelligible. 
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Chapter IX. which is of considera- 
ble length, treats of quadrupeds and 
birds; but it cannot he very profita- 
bly perused without a reference to 
the author's prior publication, and to 
the ornithological volumes of the 
present work. The retraction of 
former errours is, however, of im* 
portance to the student of natural 
history, and serves in the present 
instance to convince us that, with all 
iAs stubbomess of assertion, this 
doughty Spaniard is not devoid of 
candour and a regard to truth. The 
present strictures, however, if taken 
by themselves, art! little calculated 
to gratify the curious; and we 
strongly suspect that . the enlarged 
edition of the history of the quadru- 
peds of Paraguay, even when ac- 
companied by these supplementary 
remarks, may still stand in need of 
revision. If we rightly recollect, M. 
pE Azara's account of the Tapir, 
fer example, materially differs, in 
several respects, from that which 
Sonnint has since published in the 
J^ouveau Dictionnaire d'Histoire 
iNdturelle, Yet the Frenchman is un- 
cbubtedly the more accomplished 
Bsturalist of the two; and he resided 
in a part of the country in which that 
species of quadruped not only 
sd>ounded, but lived m habits of do- 
mestick familiarity. In this chapter, 
^lerefore, we had looked for some 
discussion of the points at issue; 
but we find not the most distant al- 
lusion to the discrepancy of the two 
scooants. Some of the circumstan- 
ces related of the Jaguar will con- 
tribute to supply our heretofore de- 
fective knowledge of that strong 
and rapacious quadruped; but the 
assertion, that it is utterly incapable 
of being tamed, requires limitation; 
since Cuvicr remarks, in a note, that 
th^ living specimen in the Purisiun 
Jienagerie is perfectly gentle, ancl 
delights in the caresses of strangers, 
The potent odours, which ema-p 
liate from some of the weazel tribe 
in South America, have been com- 
memors^ted by preceding travellers; 



snd the present author ascribes the 
most pestiferous stench to the Kt. 
verra zorilloj or YaguarS. Its effects 
are perceptible at the distance oi a 
league, and powerfully repel men 
and dogs, if they venture within %\% 
feet of the animal. So insupporta* 
ble, it is added, is tlie suffocating 
liquor, that, if discharged in the 
heart of Paris, it would more or less 
contaminate eveiy house in that 
large city; and, if a single drop bo 
deposited on any article of wearing 
apparel, the latter must be consum* 
ed or thrown away, since no quantity 
of soap and water can render it any 
longer endurable to the oltactorf 
nerves. 

Though the family chs^racters of 
the opossums are distinctly laid 
down, the specifick names are all 
Indian or Spanish; and an inspection 
of various specimens in the museum, 
at Paris appears to have shaken the 
author's confidence in his own dia* 
tribution of the genus. 

The Vizcacha is minutely de* 
scribed, and a few traits of its habits 
and modes of life are incidentally 
recorded. When the avenues to its 
burrows are blocked up, it would 
infallibly perish, did not other indi-^ 
viduals of the same species reopen 
them- It is a nocturnal animal, and 
betrays such a propensity to hoard-p 
ing, that it collects in the fields and 
at the entrances of its retreat heap» 
of small bones, and miscellaneous 
articles of every description; so that^ 
when any thing is missing, the inha^ 
bitants are accustomed to hnd it ii| 
one of these motley parcels. 

Towards the conclusion of thi^ 
traveller's rapid view of the wild 
quadrupeds, he labours to impuga 
the supposition of their having mi- 
grated Lom the old to the new cont 
tineiit: but the idea itself has always 
appeared to us to be gratuitous, be- 
cause the posterior creation of Ame- 
rica remains to be proved. Besides, 
the junction ol the two continents at 
some remote period, and subsequent 
changes of cUmate» induced by i^ 
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sudden or a grftdual pbyaical reyo- 
luuon in our phinet, may suffice to 
explain the limitations of latitude 
prescribed to existing^ species. An 
firgument of some force, liowever, 
is stated in support of the doctrine 
of successive acts of creation; name- 
ly, that single pairs of predacious 
miimals could not subsist till gene-r 
rations had multiplied. With regard 
lo hQrned horses, we suspect thai 
they are a creation of the author's 
iancy; at leasts we cannot bring our* 
pelves .to believe in their existence 
^n the general on a vu of any tra- 
veller whatever, 

•. The sheep and goats, we are told, 
have no other shepherds than dogs, 
called Ovejeros, In the morning, 
these dogs driv^ out the flock from 
the court yard; conduct them to the 
fields; attendithem during the whole 
^2^y, prevent them from straggling; 



havock among the sheep an(i catUe, 
but are never affected by hydrophobia^ 
. Only five pages are here allotted 
to a few random remarks on thd 
birds of South America; a circna* 
stance which is the less to be regret* 
ted, because the species are particu- 
larized in the sequel of the work. 
. If we may implicitly rely on th^ 
statements in the tenth chapter, 
which treats of the wild Indians, we 
shall feel ourselves compelled to 
make large abatements from the ac- 
counts of the missionaries and of 
some hasty travellei^s. The numbers 
of these indigenous tribes, it should 
seem, have been much exaggerated^ 
and the individuals of whom they 
are composed do not eat human flesh, 
nor use poisoned ar(x>ws, nor enter- 
tain any notions of religjion. Their 
language and mode of utterance can* 
not be acquired by Europeans, witl^ 



defend them against every kind of out extreme dii&culty, and a long 



attack; and at sunset, reconduct 
them to the house, where they pass 
^e night. 



<( 



It is not necessary that these dogs 
should be mastiffs, btit only of a strong 
race. Being taken from their mothers 
before their eyes are opened, they are 
'suckled by some of the ewes, which are 
forcibly held in the requisite posture; and 
they ai'e strictly confined within the court- 
^'ai'd, till tlie moment of theii* being* capa- 
ble of following tlie flock, when they go 
but along witli it. In the morning, the 
lowner of the flock is particularly careful 
to give the dog-shepherd a plentiful 
SLllowance of meat and drink; because, 
if hunger should seize him in the fields, 
he would fetch home the sheep at noon. 
In order to prevent this premature return, 
H is not uncommon to hang a c«Uar of 
meat to the dog's neck, which he devours 
When his appetite becomes urgent, pro- 
vided that it be not mutton, which the 
most violent hunger will not constrain him 
to eat. These dogs are all castrated 
males, because, if they were not, they 
would abandon the flock, to run after the 
females; and, if females, they would attract 
other dogs.*' 

The mongrel and wild dogs are, 
in some districts, very numerous, 



residence among tliem. The idioi^s 
and structure of their respective 
dialects appear to be perfectly di»» 
tinct, and the vocabulary of each is 
extremely scanty. About thirty dif- 
ferent tribes are chai'acterized under 
the more pompous title of naiion^^ 
The Charruas, Pampas, Guaranysi 
&c. are portrayed with considerable 
minuteness and graphick efl^ect; 
while the singular facts which are 
recorded concerning. their miannersy 
propensities, and habits, are not easi- 
ly reconcilable with the ingenious 
but too refined generalizations of our 
philosophical historians of humaB 
society. The majority of our readers 
will, perhaps, concur with us in think* 
ing that this chapter forms the moat 
interesting portion of the work; bu.t 
we cannot pretend to analyze its 
varied contents, without venturing 
beyond our prescribed boundaries. 
The prominent features of the shift- 
ing pictures which it holds up t^ 
our contemplation may, for any diing 
that we know to the contrary, be 
delineated with fidelity; yet we can- 
not altogether absolve the painter 



unite in bands, and commit great from the charge of incongruity* Ot^ 
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^tious occ^isioris, for example, h* tonnd gro-viring 8pontaiieoi]Kl3ir, will 

is soHclto'us to convince lis that these ttot excite the surprise of the vege- 

savage hordes are destitute of all table physiologist, who is aware of 

ideas o{ religion and a future state j the changes of aspect and character 

but since he appears to hare been whioh modes of culture entail on 

totally unacquainted with the Ian- varrlous species. The prevalence df 

guage of most of them, we may b6 the rtfcc of Quaranys, and the difTo* 

flowed to question his competency li^Oh of their" tongue, iftay remount ti 

fer determining the matter of fact) causes which are concealed in the 

to the unqualified extent in which darkness of antiquity; and the greats 

ht re^eailedlf asserts it. His own er facility of tl>eir subjugatifiti msqr 

allegations, indeed, in our apprehen- be fairly ascribed to their compara* 

Hion, would justify the very opposite tive physical weakness, -combined 

conclusion. The practice of burying, with the extinction of many bf those 

]}iafpiend*stomb)his best and favour- habits which are essential to ti^ 

ite horses is, prcJ^ably, grounded on condition pf hunters and warriours, 

some rude iiqtions of another wprld, but which decay, and are obliterated 

a,nd could never be adopted by a peo- in the agiicultural state of society. 

pie who believed that death is eter- Doubts and difficulties, however^ 

nal sleep. Of the Mbayas^ it is said: thicken in our progress*, till, at 

** With regard to religion, they have length, these said poor Indians are 

no object of worship, nor do they more assimilated to the inferiour 

allude, in the most remote manner, to ajiimals than to their own species, 
tiimt subject, or to a future state:** 

Yet oftlie Very same people we are "The Indians, in fact, reaemble the 

ibUi that <^ some of them give the inf«rioup animals in th« delicacy of their 

MTowing explanation of their first senseof hearing, in the whiteness deaii- 

.... A,*^^j. . T . . ness, and reg^la^ disposition ot tlieir 

ongm: God created in the beginning ^^^^y^. j„ ^^^-^^ ^^^.^ ^^^ ^g^ ^^' ^^^ ^^•^^^, j„ 

mil nations in their fireaent number a,* never uttering an audible laugh; m the 

** Afterward, he resolved to create one absence of ceremony from sexual inter- 

Mbaya and his wife; and, as he had course; in easy partUrition, unattended 

alteady j^iven the whole earth to the with indisposition; in the most perfect 

^Li •'Lfl8««„ ^^ 4.u„4. »^ «r.yx«<> «.i)i liberty; m their Ignorance of superiority or 

Other nations, so that no more re- . . *. , . ^r* *L i « • *• * ^i • 

r J V J. .» J 1 . jurisdiction of any description; m their 

mained to be distributed, he com- f^ee and voluntary observance of certain 

manded the bird called Caracara to practices, of which they can assign neithe5r 

inform him," &c. At page 138, we the origin nor the cause; in their want of 

again me^t with this strong and very pames, dancing, singing, and musical 

t/6iritcd asseveration: « But the posi- instruments; in their patient endurance of 

S°vfe fact is. that thev recognise no frdS? fnrb'eforo? i^A^elr^^^^^ . 

creator; that they render neither wor- p^sts, and never while eating; in using the 

ship nor homage to any thing in the tongue only to get rid of the bones of the 

world; and-thatthey have no religion.** fish which they eat, and putting these 

Yet we Ifcani, in the very next sen- bones, when separated, into the corners 

tence; that several of them entertain ?^* their mouth; in their ignorance of wash- 

J -.J. ^ r^u^ r..*.,«« -»««*;,.;^« ^r ing ot cleaning their bodies, and otsewine:; 

Tude ideas of the future destmies of j/^iuiholding all instruction from thehr 

the good and the bad. children, and even, according to th^ 

The succeeding chapter com- custom of some tribes, in killing their off. 

]^rises various general reflections on spring; in their complete disregard of the 

these savage Indians, stated some- past and the future; in their dying in a 

times in the form of grave problems, f^ate of apathy with respect to the lot of 

^, t II j-^:i.4* *- c their wives and children, and indifferent 

though generaUy admitting of an ^bout every thing which they leave in the 

obvious solution. That the plants, ^orld; and, finally, in their ignorance of «. 

which are carelessly propagated by religion, or of a divinity of any kind. All 

some of .the tribes shoald not be • these qualities seem to approximate them 
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to ({isadnipeds; vliile the strength and most mttwridisltf ^Ueve tbuftthe tdentij^ 

acuteness of their vision^ would even of a species is sufficiently proved i»y the 

suggest some degree of ^nity to the fertile issue of sexual intercourse. It is 

fcatlaeied tribes." true, that I have not adopted this opinion 

*- , ^ •. 1 .• r^u in my notices ittiistrative of the natoral 

After a short rec*pitul*Uon of th«» YA%\.<is of the qundwiped* of Pangttay.'* 
principal pcunts of difference be- 

pean., Don I-tlix thus aswmwtli* ^„j ^^ ^^^ ,^ft t/^^, ^ 

tone of the theologmaj ^^^ salvation of the American In- 

** As this view of the subject is main- dians, as we best can. ' 
tJdncd by Spacniaixls, they aic, moreover. The condition of the Spaniards 

hound to supi)0«e that, if Oie Indian* are ^^o have embraced th^ shepherd Ufe 

descended h-om Adam. ^«y/»^«>Jj « isscarcely superiour to that'ofabsc 

justice, be eternally damned for want of . ^ *^ r« *!.• ^j 

baptism, and for having omitted what they ["^e savages. To cvcry^ thousand 

cannot perform, because they knew it not, neatd of cattle are attached a pnnci- 

atid nobody had imparted to them the pal sliepherd and a drudge,' >vhose 

requisite instruction. I admit that, with chief care is to gallop round the pas- 

tlie view of obviating this difficulty, it has ^ures once in a week, and to keep 

been said that St. Thomas preached ia ^ and horses of the same 

Amencaj and some even allege that they . ^ * JT* ^. . ' ,„ ..^ j-^^j 

have met with traces of his mission; but proprietor within their allottedrajiget 

1 believe that these pretended vestiges are but most of then* time fe COtlStimed 

mere phantoms, and that an autnentiok in idleness. 

proof of this mission is still wanting, i can ; ' • . ^ 

at least affirm that, in this region, we ** As these shcphesds are removed feai 

meet with no bishop or charch, both of me pother to the distAnoe of %ilj JteiM er 

which we may expect to find, in every even thirty league^,, phapels are yerf 

countiy where the apostles have preached, thinly scattered among them, a^id cohse^ 

Besides, it is scarcely possible that a sin- quently they seldom or never' j^ to mass. 

fie individual could have traversed and They often baptize thebr own children, 

instructed the whole continent of America, and sometimes even d^fer that eei<emony 

Others suppose that the Creator comma* till marriage rendjert it indiipCBSs^le. I 

tucated, by revelation, his will to the In* huve myse^ been sometinieA eiitfieat«d t# 

4ixins, and that it rests with them to follow baptise their children, whom they would 

it or not. point out to me, as they galloped over the 

** Let us now view the grounds on which plain. When they attend at tnass, they are, 

it has been determined,that the Americans generally, seated on horseback, wiUiout 

are spinmg from Adam; that, consequently, the ehurch, the dOor being puipoself lefi 

they proceeded from the old continenS; open. They are all extremely desltSHis ot 

and that we should labour for their con- -being buried in eonftecra^ gfonfidi « 

version. Their bodies were observed to be service which the friends and relatives 

almost entirely like our own, and composed never fail to pay to the deceased. As some 

of the same parts. I'hey not only acquired of them, however, are very reihote frodi 

all the arts which we were desirous of a church, it is customary to alfow the 

teaching them, but they learned our Ian- corpse to rot in the fields, after having ta» 

guage, imitated all our actions, conversed veredit with sfconea or bnmches of treei^ 

and reasoned Hke ourselves, and such of without interring it; mdp when the Ijmuics 

them AS inhabited Mexico and Peru, had only remain, they convey, them iq 1Jk» 

idols, and worshiped the sun. Hence it priest for burial. Others take the dead 

was inferred that, huving a body like our bodies to; pieces, detach all the flesh from 

own, acting and reasoning as we do, and the bones with a knife, and cany dtem t© 

adoring or not a material substance, they ^ectergjrmkn, throwing away or interring^ 

were the children of Adam, and capable the flesh. If the distance does notexpecil 

of worshiping the Spirit whteh created twemy leagues, they dre^s the, deceased 

all things. as if he were still alive, place him on 

^^ This idea, no doubt, derived coniir- borsebacki with his feet in the stirrups, 

mation from the circumstance, that the and fixing him, in this position, with two 

union of Europeans with Amencani^ was sticks, in the form of a St. Andrew^s 

observed to produce a fruitful progeny; cross, with all the imearance-of a Uvhig 

lor the celU>rated count de Mm»h «nd iade]!».tb^ condngt Um^ theinkBt/* 
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In eases of lickness; tliese shep- 
herds apply to a Christianized In- 
dian, man or woman^ to one of them- 
selves, or to any casual passenger; 
and they, rtry scrupulously observe 
the prescription, which is usually 
.either a 4rug or a plaster^' as chance 
may direct. The furniture of their 
miserabie cabins is generally limited 
to a water cask, a drinking horn, 
wooden akewers> and a small kettle, 
in whidi, they may boil water, or 
infuse the Paraguay herb. Some of 
them have^a pot, one or two chairs, 
or a bench, and even a rude bed: but 
most of them sleep on a cow's hide 
stretched out on the ground; and 
they ^t either on their heels or on 
the skull of a horse or cow. They 
subsist entirely on the roasted flesh 
of cows; but, as they eat only parti- 
cular portions of- the carcase, the 
rest is allowed to putrefy about their 
ftoorft, and to-geaoetate the most of- 
fensive stench, and miyriads of not- 
sotne insects; They are, neverthe- 
less, ^ very robust and healthy race 
ckf men; independent; phle^matick; 
ineensihley on . many occasions, to 
palnv and the approach of death; 
tittle susceptible (yf friendship; care- 
less of promises and engagements; 
and addicted to petty thefts, but very 
hospitable to strangers* 

Besides the shepherdsitliese plains 
are inhabited by many roaming freer 
booters. Who will submit to no spe- 
cies of occupation but that of thiev- 
ing, and who even carry off women 
to their retreats, " They drag them 
i^way inlio the recesses of the desert 
woodsy where they '> construct for 
them a small hut, like those of the 
Charruas, and feed them with t;he 
flesh of the wild cattle in the neigh- 
t)ourhood. When their scanty ward- 
robe is literally worn out, or when 
they are urged by any other personal 
vant, the man issues forth by him- 
self, pilfers horses from the Spanish 
pastures, and sel}s them in Brazil, 
in exchange for the articles that are 
wanted."*— The author occasionally 
encountered' some of tliese marau- 



ders, ai^tfae women whom they had 
carried off; particularly a young and 
beautiful Spanish girl, who had 
passed ten years of her life in their 
society, and quitted H with much 
regret. 

Refieelions on the poliUcal and 
fttatistical information which is con* 
tained in these pages might lead us 
into a wide and varied field of dis* 
cussion. Suffice it to remark, as we 
proceed, that the laity have been 
more successful than the clergy In 
forming settlements; that the igno- 
rance and selfishness of the subordi- 
nate agents have often frustrated the 
wise and humane intentions of the 
Spanish government; and tbat« : in 
those districts in which dome stick 
slavery takes place, it is exercised 
with a degree of moderation and 
gentleness that is unkpown to more 
enlightened regions. , The general 
impression, which the author's ob- 
servations leave on our minds, is 
unfavourable to any considerable ex- 
tension of commerce and the arts in 
the provinces of Spanish Atnencat 
until a new system of publick ma- 
nagement, founded on liberal views 
of policy, and calculated to rouse 
and maintain the energy and activity 
of all classes of the population, shall 
be permanently established. 

Don Haenke, who seems to have 
explored some tracts of this im- 
mense territory with the eye of an 
intelligent chymist and naturalist, 
adverts to several articles of native 
produce, which may eventually con- 
tribute to the promotion of manufac- 
tures and trade. Such are, in the 
mineral department, three different 
modifications of alum, the sulfates 
of iron, magnesia, and soda, pure 
nitre, soda, verdegris, and orpiment, 
all of which he has observed to oc^ 
cur in great abundance. The neigh- 
bourhood of the Andes appears to 
be peculiarly adapted to the manu- 
facture of white glass, since it fur- 
nishes at once inexhaustible sdpplies 
of timber for fuel, and all the requi- 
site ingredientiS of the com]i<mtion 
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in the greatest .abund^Qce and per* be of an acid natmre, no temiedy xtic be. 

fcction. This gentleman next indi- '"ore efficacious, nor exeirt ji more direct 

cates three sources of wealth that f^'^^" »V^^ destruction of this poisoii 

. J . 11 r A.x.^ „^: 1 1 • trran amttionia, which would neutralize 

are derivable from the animal kmg- ^^e animal acldj but. hitherto, 1 believe, 

dom; namely, the dung ot the glama, the experiment has not been fnade." 
guanaco, &c. from which excellent 

sal ammoniack may be prepared; The case of the Indian here re* 

the woolbearing quadrupeds, as the ported, perfectly accords with some 

sheep, vicugna, alpaca, 8cc; and co- of those which were stated by Mr* 

^hineal; on each of which topicks Williams, in the second volume of 

be descants with zeal, duly temper- the Asiatick Researches, and in 

ed by judgment. In the course of which the exhibition of the caustick 

his observations, he thus celebrates volatile alkali is mentioned to have • 

the medical virtues of the muriate cured the bite of the cadra di capcllom 

of ammonia: It is reasonable, therefore, to infers 

that the ammoniacal principle is hos* 

"All the preparations of sal ammoniack tile to serpentine poison; but thatth» 

[muriate of ammonia] are in very general latter is .an acid is* by no means 

Usfe, but especially the famous Eau de proved. Fontana^ on the contraryj 

i^ce, as the genuine specifick against the ^^ j^^ ^^ conclude that it is-neither 
bites of Vipers and rattle snakes. The ., n i« t r n • _^ 

diffcrettt plants which are vaunted in ^ a"d nor an alkali. In following vp 

America, as powerful antidotes to these the suggesUons, however, which we 

bites, such as the ariatoiocia, anguicida^ have jUSt quoted, it might be of 

d^ttco, ^7mqi^, &c. probably owe their vir- gome conaequeufie to institute ~aa 

tue to their greater or less quantity of accurate,- comparative analysis be- 

!I!I!!?''"m • '^a'''^ a ^?^*»^^^^,^ ^^ i^^'*[ ^T twecn the serpentine virus, and the 
terteeable odour. A circumstance has lately ,. c j% ^i^ ' it^jl 

oScurred among the Yun^as of the town f^^^^^a of dogs that are affected by. 

of la Paz, which proves in a convincing hydrophobia. 

manner, the power and efficacy of this M. Haenke lends his £avourabll> 

remedy. An Indian, who was bitten by a testimony to the medical virtues of 

rattle snake, was perfectly cured in a few ^g^e vivifiara and degoma ane^ 
days by the external and internal use of ..^ ^ ^^^ corroborates the 

volatile alkali alone, althoncrh he lay at ./^ « ^i ^ • i t.- i_ 

tbepoint of death, and betrayed the most result of the trials which were 

dreadful symptoms. In no country in the sometime ago made in the publick 

world are people more exposed to the bite hospital of Madrid, with regard to 

of these venomous animals than in the the efficacy of .these plants, or ofc 

hottest part of America: but, at the same some of their conveners, in the re» 

irthJS^^^^^^^^ r'^-l of venereal complaints. Hfc 

Hete thousands of quintals of the sub- has also found the qumquma In many 

BUnces best suited to the manufacture of districts m which it was not formerly, 

sal ammoniadk, and its pumerou^ preparar knowU to exist; and he particular* 

lions, may be easily collected. izes various vegetable dieSy.soii^>of 

*' On this occasion, J should invite the which -.might be made the objects of 

attention of physicians to the xsure of by- culture in the warmer countries of 

drophobia; a disease which is very com- Rurone 

r^L^Tio'^^iThr^hrre ..TI- second and third volumes .of 
theunec^vocal symptoms of this dreadful this publication contain M. Sonmm s 
malady htuve maniiested th«iT»elves, aU translation of M. djB AsjaraV account 
the famous , medicines which have been of the birds of Paraguay and La 
recommended for its cure, as atropa bella* Plata. As the species described 
4onna,meioe pro8carab<eu8, mercury, &c, amount td four hundred and forty- 
have been found deceptive and useless. ^- i . ^„j .i ^ .i^o^,.;^*;««„ «^« „i 
K ag is supposed to be the ca«e in vipe. ^^^^^> ^.^^ the ^descriptions are ac. 
fine poison, that of the mad dog, wWch is companied by the requisite marginal 
eemmumcat^d t9 Jthe blood by the bite, anikotationS} we cannot pre^utte to 
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ilttnd on the efoeeri^aDt trareller smd 
his commentator through this inte- 
resting series of their labours, nor to 
do justice to their respective <ie»- 
sefts. The circumstances of dimen^ 
sion, form) and colourings are usually 
recorded with much apparent pre* 
cisioU) and are occasionally enlivened 
^th pleasing notices of the habits 
and dispositions of the different fa* 
milies which pass in review. These 
memoranda are the more precious, 
because they contain much new and 
authentick information on- the orni* 
thology of South America; a subject 
which is still far from being ex- 
hausted. 

In this quarter of the world, the 
pi^edacious tribes appear to be more 
Yaa*ied and numerous than in the old 
Continent, and, at the same time, 
leas fierde in their dispositions; some 
of them being even susceptible of 
. gentle and domestick habits. 

** I had occasion to observe," says Don 
Felix, " during more than a year, an 
Iribu* which was fed in the house. He ' 
was extremely gentle, would recognise his 
master, and accompany him on a journey 
of eight: or ten leagues, flying above him, 
and sometimes resting on the carriage. He 
always approached the person who called 
bim by name, and never fed in common 
' with those of his own species, taking only 
what was offered from the hand; provided, 
also, that it was cut into small pieces, for 
otherwise he would not taste it« Another 
IribUf equally tame^ would accompany his 
master in journeys of upwards of a hua* 
dred leagues, and as far as Monte Video; 
remaining and sleeping on the outside of 
the carriage: but, when he perceived that 
the carriage was directed homewards, he 
hastened to anticipate its artival, and thus 
announced to his mistress the letumof her 
husband." 

Among the many non-de scripts 
with which this Spanish traveller has 
regaled us, the little cock and the 
young nvidow are particularly de- 
serving of attention. The manner a of 
the latter are thus described: 

*• This bird< which at Buenos Ayres is 
called Cotorra, is, by some of the people of 
yaraguay^ denogninated ifounff mdow, on 



account ofthe coif in Which its forehead 
and neck are enveloped. It is almost tl^ 
only maracana which breeds in confine- 
ment. It is by no means delicate, is easily 
taught to speak, and pronounces the words > 
with great distinctness. I never saw 4 
more coquettish bird. From the moment 
that a y^ung vidow enters a house, if sh^ 
finds not a companion of her own specie^ 
she seeks for one of another, and practise^ 
all her arts to win his affections, lavishing ? 
caresses and flirtation, kissing, scratching^ 
and unceasingly tantalizing by her tended . 
accents, her sighs, and her movementw; 
until, at the end of a fortnight, the love- 
lorn swain loses his heart's blood, aivi 
expires. The yovng widorv seems not to be 
afflicted by a death of which she is the 
cause; for she never listens to the violent 
passion which she has excited: bt^t if th^ 
male and female of this species be reared . 
togetlier, their amours are not so unpco* „ 
ductive. • : 

** Tliese birds congregate in numerous 
flocks in Paraguay, and even in the Pont- 
/>as of Buenos Ayres. They do not mak6 
their nest in holes, but construct it in • 
trees, with a great quantity of thorny • 
branches, the whole forming a sphere^ 
bristling with prickles^ and mei^arin^ , 
three feet and a half in external diameterit ■ 
with the entrance on the side, and tlie 
interiour furnished with green herbs.. .. 
They lay three or four eggs; and the -- 
young perfectly resemble their father. and : 
mother, which are, in all respects, similar 
to each other in appearance. The whoj^ 
nestle in contiguous trees, and sometimes 
on the same, so that their nests touch on^ 
another; and it is even asserted that th^ 
same nest suffices for the produce of seve* • 
ral females. Like the JVeudays, Uiey searclk - 
for flooded places, where they may drinks - 
They haunt plantations and fields, and 
walk better than their congeners. bein|^ 
often assisted by tlieir bill. .They become 
very familiar, are fond of being caressed* 
and are better calculated than any otliep 
parrot to please their .master." 

In another place^ the young wido^tp . 
again consoles us for the misfortunii - 
of our hoary locks,, because^ redly^ • 
in plain English, we are not iii the 
least ambidous of being jilted tOr 
death, "They^gave me a mucarana 
of this species \J^avou^ne fiarrot^ 
which spoke very dist^ictly, but 
would not allow himself to be touch? 
ed, scratched, or caressed. He ha4 
the free faoge of my houee^ in whkli 



* A particular species of vulture. 
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^ was also a widows who instigated 
him according to custom^ by caress- 
esr and every kind of coquetry, and 
made him distractedly in love with 
her, without yielding to his pressing 
suit. In short, the poor bird was left 
to languish, and died of an unavailing 
passion/' The yellow-winged Parra- 
keet, it should seem, is guilty of the 
same cruel deportment, and abso« 
lately kiHed off an unfortunate Lory^ 
with love, and the bloody fiux. 

It is painful to detract from the 
merits of a treatise, which has cer- 
tainly afforded us both entertainment 
|U)d instruction: yet the publick have 
a paramount claim on our justice 
and truth; and while we cheerfully 
award to Don Felix de Azara the 
praise of diligent and faithful obser- 
vation, an imperious sense of duty 
compels us to state that his divisions 
are seldom founded on scientifick 
principles; that he generally adopts 
the nomenclature of the province in 
which he happens to reside; that, 
in several instances, his account of 
the habits of particular species is 
more scanty than his opportunities 
would have led us to expect; tliat 
be betrays an unaccountable solici- 
fiiide to cancel those distinctions 
which are so frequently observable 
between the sexes of birds of the 
same species; that he incautiously 
multiplies permanent differences; 
and that, owing to his imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the French lan- 
guage, he has indulged in many 
groundless and absuixl strictures on 
the ornithology of Buffon. His trans- 
later has judiciously retrenched se- 
veral of his crude criticisms; expo- 
sed the inaccuracy of others; admits 
the justice of genuine corrections; 
and discusses his references with 
patience and perspicuity. The treat- 
ment which he had previously re- 
ceived from the uncourteous Spani- 
ard might have justified his silence, 
or his contempt: but, as the charges 
so broadly preferred against him 
l^ve been maliciously circulated, 
without any notice of the reply which 



they have caHed forth, we think it 
is but fair to confront the author and 
his translator, and allow' the publick 
to form their own judgment. In his 
exposition of the common charaitr 
ters of the Bmaras^ then, M. de 
Azara thus arraigns the veracity and 
the probity of the very person who 
has since so eminently contributed 
to improve, and to diffuse his hicift^ 
bratioiis: 

*• That be might testify his gratitude, 
and pay a compliment to Sonnini de Ma- 
noncoor, Buffon thus expresses himself: 
* Tiiese latter [The ant-eaters] appear to 
me to form a new genus, an idea for 
which we are wholly indebted to the re- 
searches of M. Sonnini de Manoncour, 
whom I have already often quoted, because 
he has profoundly studied the history of 
foreign birds, of which he has pre^nted 
to the king^ cabinet more tlian 160 spe- 
cies. He has also had the goodness to 
communicate to me all the observations 
which he had occasion to make in tlie 
courae of bis travels in Senegal and Ame- 
rica; and from these very observations 
I have collected the history and descrip* 
tions of a great many birds, particularly 
of tlie ant-eaters.* * It is thus that my au- 
thor writes; and I, for my part, read bim 
with great pity, wlien I perceive thai he 
does not telUhe truth, and that he relates 
merely false and alleged information. This 
Sonnini de Manoncour gives to the family 
of birds in questioh the name of ant- 
eaters, because, says he, they eat and 
destroy a great number of ants, whose 
tacurua, or immense habitations, they de- 
molish: but it is proper to mention that 
these birds do not eat a single ant, and I 
might add that scarcely any of these insects 
inhabit the same country with them He 
assiu*es us, that these ant-eaters never, or 
very seldom, perch on trees; that they run 
on the ground, like partridges, and are, 
therefore, at Cayenne, called fittfe pttr^ 
trtdffe8. Very well! all this is fiilse; the bata* 
ras cannot walk. Their progressive motion 
is tardy, constrained, and performed by 
leaps, like that of birds which frequeAt 
brush-wood and hedges; they alight on the 
ground only to Seize the caterpillars and 
insects which they perceive on the sur- 
face; they perch almost constantly; and 
their inflated plumage is very different 
from that of any bird which is much ad- 
dicted to flying or walking. Ifthey are ac- 
cidentally called little partridg^es at Cay- 
enne, it is certainly not because they 
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«ho?e 9nd nm or the .ground, like p«v to th04e who h«,ve ready access to the Fib* 

ti'idgesy but probably because the boys in risian Museum of Katural History, re* 

Cayenne, as in Paraguay, may be accus- commendingchiefiy to their attentive exa* 

^omed to give the name of partridge to mination the alarum thrush, the coraya* 

every bird of which the plumage has a and tlie other anteaters, thecaica, the 

{minted appearance. Aoeoiding to Maeon- arada, and the Cayenne bustard. I hope 

^our, these birds live io bands^ or troQ||ss Uiat they will perceive thi marks of tne 

wliere«3 they are always found solitary, scissors which have been employed ia 

pr in pairs. He alleges that their tongue shortening the tails of tliese bircfs, the 

is furnished towards t'lie point with small strokes of the pencil by which their phi* 

cartilaginous and fleshy filaments; while, mage has been disguised, and the traces 

on the contrary, its con^^mation is such of the hand which has substituted an ex* 

AS I have just described. He gives them a traneous tail, instead of tliat which waf 

tail and wings so short as to be of little pulled away.'* 
service in supporting and regulating their 

flight m the open air: but we must remark Let US now listen to Sonnini's re* 

that, if the bataras of this traveller have ply; 
e short tail, he must either have clipped it 

with scissors, or plucked it out, and put ' „ .,^| u ^r u • v u -j* i ^ 

another in its place. His observation that ^ Altliough Voltaire, who has ridiculed , 

\he claw of the hind toe, in these ant. ^^^ ^'^?n' »* Button relative to the beds 

eaters, is longer and more arched than the ^/ "'^""^ *^j"! ^!?'9.*^ ^""^ discovered m 

fore claws, must appear ridiculous in the ^^ H^^^"' ^^ the highest mountains, ao- 

eyes of any person who is in the least ac knowlegcs that the eloquent naturalist 

customed to examine Jthe feet of birds, ^»d t^«»^^<^ l|l™ somewhat roughly, yet 

because it is an almost general character. ^^ professes his un wdlingness to quai-i-el 

He assures us that his ant^aters shun in- ^^^"^ ^^'^}^' ^ <^*""o^ i'^^^o" feathers a 

habited places; that they Uve in deep and '"o^'^. »^"e"» <^*"se of altercation; and 

remote forests, and, that, except the prin- certainly I am not more disposed lo be 

cipal species, which are few in number, it J^^^jf ^^"'^ ^« ^\ °*^ ^^"""^y' i^?"?^ 

is rare to find, among any of the others, M. de A^ara, who is no more r«;<«;e 

two individuals perfectly alike; a circum ^^ I *"* -ff«/a«, has chosen not only to 

Stance which he ascribes to the facility »"*ck but to insult me. 1 have too much 

with which the small species intermingle, ^^^""^ *^^ ^^ P"*^i»<^^ a"^, f^"* n'>?^l^ ^<> 

9fid produce cross breeds. All this is false: »^P^y »" ^^^ s»"^*= ^°"^> ?"^ ^° "»*^« **»« 

^e bataras generally haunt enclosures and ^^ ^^^ f '"l weapons; they are unknown 

bushes, either near to or remote from ^me. but familiar, it should seem, to M. 

houses in the country, and never pene- <\^ ^^^? who has recourse to them o« 

trate into extensive woods; and they con. aU occasions, m his eternal invecuves 

stltute true species, whose colours, forms. *8^**"*i B^ffon, consisUng in a great mea- 

and dimensions, are constant, and per. sure of pretended discussions m ornitho- 

fecUy distinct. Sonnini aUeges that The logy; discussions which 1 have suppressed 

ant-eaters utter a cry, which varies in the "» "^y translation because they always 

different species, though in most of them PJ;?^^^^, ° V*^^*?/***/' *^^ ^^^^'^ """ "}?: 

it is very extraordinary, but tjiese birds th«ng else than the fretful humour with 

have no other cry than that which 1 have '^^''''\^ ^P*T^ TV^^l regarded the 

menti ned. He describes one nest for all ^"^"^h naturalist: but whatever I may 

the species; and thus we may judge of and ought to do, in the case of another, is 

the confidence to which he is entiUed! He f^'^^\y Pro»"bited in my own; and, accord- 

affirms that the flesh of most of these mgly I have neither altered nor retrenched 

birds is unfit for eating; that it has an oily » '»"&*« ^y^^^ »» >^« *^^^^^ ""^ ^^ 

and disagreeable taste; and that the digest* ^^^^^' 

ed mixture of ants and other insects, which ** 1 might naturally expect to shsre ia 

they swallow, exhales a noisome odour, the abuse which was directed at the indt- 

Mrhen they are opened. If such were the ne- vidual whose labours i liad participated^ 

cessary results of insectivorous habits, they and nvost certainly I have not b^en diaap- 

would not be limited to the bataras; since, pointed. #f, on the one hand, M. de 

generally speaking, all the birds of Ame* Azaia, in various parts of his work« 

pica feed on insects, in preference to any pushes liis discretion so far as not to ac« 

thing else. I never opened bataras, nor knowledge that his observations confirm 

have I any desire to eat them; yet I do not ny own^ he is, on theother hand, soUcitoiia 

believe the .assertion of Sonnini de Ma- to punish me severely for the esteem with 

nohcour; and I appeal to posterity, and which Buifoa heaoured me^ and for cer* 
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lain articles in tbe JiTmr XHcthnary of JV4- 

Ittral History, in which I have ahown that, 
whenever the Spani&h autlibr gives the 
^est scop<e to his virulence against the 
French wnter, his blunders are then al- 
most invariably the most egregious and 
oompiete. 

. " Such, precisely, is the predicament 
IB which he stands with respect to myself. 
JMever was that Sonnim de Manoncour, to 
«Klopt M. de Azara*8 polite phraseology, 
moredecidedty in tlie right than at the very 
aoment when opprobrious language was 
addi-essed to him with so roach vehe- 
meitce, from Paraguay, from Spain, and 
VAi'Lous. quarters of the world. Posterity, 
whose testimony M de Azara invoke^— . 
posterity, if ever that term shall apply to 
him, or to myself — will appreciate the 
value and determine the name of that 
indecent criticism, of wliich he makes me 
the object; and he will, perhaps, blush 
for liaving published it, wlien I shall have 
shown that the foundation on which it 
rests has no reality nor existence. M. de 
Azara has, in fact, committed a grievous 
mistake concerning the birds in question, 
since, in one word, his batatas are not my 
ant-eaters. If passion were cOmpatable 
with the exercise of the i*easoning power, 
the slightest attention, the most simple 
and superficial reflection, might have con- 
vinced the observer of Paraguay that 
birds, so very different in their external 
forins and natural habits, could not be in- 
cluded in the same family. Whoever will 
compare the account which M.'de Axara 
gives of the bataras, with what 1 have 
mentioned of the ant-eater s, will be satis- 
fied that features of dissimilarity, as nu- 
merous as they ai'e striking, evidently se- 
parate these birds from one another. M. 
de Azara, it i^ true, affirms, with as 
much decency as good breeding, that I 
have equally imposed on the publick in 
all that I have advunced concerning tlie 
manners, habits, and confonnation of the 
ant-eaters; yet no inhabitant of French 
Guiana: nor any mulatto or negro hunter, 
is ignoraiU that the aUirum-t/mish for ex- 
ample (and 1 quote that species as the 
most remarkable) never approaches habi- 
tations, nor quits the gi-eat forests, which 
it fills with sounds that have been aptly 
compared to those of an alarum -clock. 
With regard to the charge imputed to me 
by M. de Azara, of having disfigured 
the stuffed specimens of ant-eaters, it is 
absolutely ridiculous, to say nothing worse. 
It was in 1774 that I consigned to the 
king's cabinet a numerous collection of 
birds firom our settlements in Guiana^ 



avKMig which there hi^pened; for^e 
time, to be incluided, several species <^ 
ant-eaters. Since that period, very frequent 
transmissions of binls from the same 
quarter of America to the royal cabinet 
have taken place; and the ant-eaters^ which 
finrmed patt of them, resembled in all re* 
spects those which I had conveyed hither. 
To suppose that the nhabitants of Cay- 
enne had come to a common understand- 
ing to cut short or pull out the tails of 
these birds, and to colour their plumage 
with the pencil, would be as absurd as to 
suspect me of taking the same trouble, in 
order that the ant^eatersf which I observed 
in 1774, might not resemble the batarn^ 
which M. de Azara was destined to de* 
scribe thirty years afterwards. 

** For the rest, these very unseemly 
attacks on the part of M. de Azara have* 
not prevented me, in the course of this 
work, from doing him all the justice ta 
which he is entitled; and from represent* 
ing him, if not as endued with much in- 
struction in natural history, or much con- 
versant in the art of comparative discus- 
sion, as at least a very good observer.** 

Much of the oblique and useless 
commentary, in which tlie Spanish 
writer has so gratuitously indulged> 
appears to have originated in his 
want of a familiar acquaintance with 
the principles of systematick ar- 
rangement; a defect of education. 
' which the pages of BufFon were little 
calculated to remedy, s^nd which 
often led him to fancy generick and 
specifick identities whei^e none ex* 
isted. A more cautious and scrupu- 
lous i^ivestigation of his references 
might have rescued him from the 
charge of hasty and unavailing cri- 
ticism, and have placed in a more 
conspicuous point of view the extent 
of his discoveries and the soundness 
of his understanding. From the 
means of such investigation, he was 
unavoidably precluded in the wilds 
of South America: but, in the Spa- 
nish capital, and with the facilities of 
communication with Paris, which he 
enjoyed, he might have commanded 
them to their fullest extent. For the 
disgusting rudeness of manner, 
which characterizes his unseasona- 
ble strictures) we can devise no 
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other apology than ihzx which we volumes^ form a reiy desirable sup* 

have hazarded in the commencemmit piement to their contents. But only^ 

of our report. seven quadrupeds, and four birdsi' 

* 'The mapsy which accompany these are delineated in the pU^Sb 
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Scott's Mannion» a Supplemental Article. 



ON the subject of this poem, a 
friend has supplied us with an anec* 
dote 'so remarkable, and so illustra- 
tive, not only of the power of the 
poetry, but of the nature of local 
reports, that we are convinced our 
leaders will be pleased with it. The 
poet certainly cannot be displeased. 

In a voyage, with adverse winds, 
from Leith to London, this friend 
was detained two days at Holy 
Island, the scene of the trial and 
fate of Constance in that poem. He 
went ashore with an oi&cer, and ex- 
amined the ruins of the abbey, and 
found, on what seemed the site of 
the cavern in which Constance Be- 
verley was tried and immured, a 
small fortress, with a few invalids, 
under a barrack serjeant, and one 
company of a regiment of militia. 
The officer instantly recognised the 
old Serjeant as a soldier who had ser- 
ved under his father, who had also 
been, in the army; and their early 
acquaintance was easily renewed. 
Yhe Serjeant then guided the voy- 
agers through the' fortress, which is 
built on a high and steep rock; and 
when they were on the highest part 
of the rock, he very gravely said, 
that there must be some profound 
cavern in it, to which, after a long 
search, he had been unable to find 
the entrance. Our friend asked why 
he thought so ? Because, said he, a 
bell is distinctly heard to ring every 



night at twelve o'clock, in ^e een- 
tre of the rock, and apparently at a 
great depth; probably as deep as the 
level of the sea. He observed our 
friend to smile at such a fancy, and 
then swore that he had himself re« 
peatedly heard it. As the officer had 
mentioned that his old acquaintance 
had received some education, our 
friend immediately asked him whe« 
ther he had ever read Marmion. On 
his saying, that he had read it with 
great pleasure, he was asked if the 
midnight bell had ever been heard 
by him before that period. « No,** 
said he, << we oever till then thought 
of listening for it." The whole body 
of the invalids agreed in the same 
tale. They had all heard him read 
Marmion, and all had ever sinc^ 
heard the midnight bell, though be* 
fore that time they never thought of 
Uaterdng for it. 

A stronger proof, of the impres* 
sive nature of die poetry cannot easi* 
ly be imagined; and it may serve to 
show also by means of what faculty 
strange and preternatural sounds are 
usually heard, or sights of that de- 
scription seen. 

We meant to have interwoven this 
little narrative in our account of tbs 
Liady of the Lake; but having accii 
dentally omitted it, we thought it 
too curious, knowing it to be lite* 
rally a fact) not to be given to the 
publick. 
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AnJiccount of the British Settlement of Honduras; with Sketches of the Manners of the 
Mosquito Indians, &c. By Capt. Henderson of the 5th West India Regiment. 12mo. 
p]^. 220. price 6«. London, 1809. 



Captain Henderson observes 
that " opportunities for useful in- 
vestigation, even amidst the fluctua- 
tions of a military life, are often 
{bund singularly favourable: but *at 
the same time, it is probably to be 
regretted, that the alwlity and incli- 
nation to profit by these advantages, 
are not more frequently united." It 
is certain, that the military of our 
nation being often employed in fo^ 
reign expeditions, not only see much 
of the world, but by making remarks 
on the spot, may collect and com- 
municate information peculiarly en** 
titled to attention. The little work 
before us, is a respectable evidence 
of this; and creditable to the author's 
talents and diligence. Neither the 
time spent by capt. H. in this settle- 
ment, northe extent ofbis excursions 
into the interiour, from which we 
might estimate his opportunities for 
observatiop, are marked in his book. 
He has divided his work into chap- 
ters; and to each chapter has allot- 
ted certain subjects: the geographic 
cal position of the country, the coast, 
the principal settlements, &c the 
climate, agricultural resources, soil, 
animals, and other nfitural prgducr 
tions; the rivers, slaves, pursuits of 
the settlers, pommevcial advantages, 
&c. The narrative is concise; and 
the geographer, the naturalist, or 
tlie philanthropist might desire grea^ 
ter pr<episiop, and completeness^ on 
sundry articles. Capt. H. piaintains, 
against Mr. Pennant, that a species 
pf antelope is found in this country; 
it resembles tltie dorcas, or Barba-* 
rian antelope, of Linneus. He also 
mentions a peculiarity in the swal- 
low tribe, which deserves ifiptice; 

«« Myriads of swallows are the occa- 
sional inhabitants of Hondui-as. The time 



of their residence is generally confined t<» 
the period of the rains, after which they 
totally disappear. There is something re- 
markably curious and deserving of notice 
in the ascent of these birds. As soon as the 
da^n appears, they in a body quit their 
place of rest, which is usually chosen 
amidst the i-ushes of some watery savjanna; 
and invariably rise to a certain height in a 
compact spiral form, and which at a dis- 
tance often occasions them to be taken for 
an immense column of smoke. This attain- 
ed, they are then seen separately to dis- 
perse in search of food, the occupation c£ 
their day. To those who may have had the 
opportunity of observing the phenomenon 
of a water-spout, the similarity ofevolutioh 
in the ascent of these birds, will be tliought 
surprisin gly strikin g. The descent, whi ch 
regularly takes place at sunset, is conduct- 
ed much in the same way, but with incon- 
ceivable rapidity. And the noise which 
accompanies this can only be compared to 
the falling of an immense torrent, or the 
rushing of a violent gust of wind. Indeed, 
to an observer, it seems wonderful* that 
thousands of these birds are not de- 
stroyed in being thus propelled to the eartk 
witli such irresistible force." 

• 

The number of white inhabitants 
in the settlement of Honduras is 
about 200; of mulattos and free 
blacks, above 500; of negro slaves, 
nearly 3000. As our chief supply of 
that elegant cabinet wood, mahoga- 
ny, is from Honduras, we select as 
9. specimen of the work, the cap* 
tain's information on the mode of 
procuring it. We are interested iu 
whatever concerns the material enxr 
ployed in so great a proportioa of 
our domestick furniture. 

"There are two seasons in the year for 
the cutting of mahogany; the first com- 
mencing shortly after Christmas, or at the 
conclusion of what is termed the wet sea^ 
son, the other about the middle of the 
year: At such periods all is activity, and 
the falling of trees, or the trucking out 
those that have been fallen, form the phief 
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employments.. Some of the wood is' rough 
squared on the spot, but this part of the 
labour is generally suspended until the 
logs are rafted to the different rivers' 
mouths. These rafts often consist of more 
than two hundred logs, and are floated as 
many hundred miles. When the floods are 
unusually rapid, it very frequently happens 
that 'the' labour of u season, or perhaps of 
many, is at once destroyed by the break 
ing asunder of a raft, and the whole of 
the mahogany being hurried precipitately 
to the sea. 

*• The gangs of negroes employed in 
Ahis work consist of from ten to fiftv each; 
few exceed the latter number. The large 
.bodies are commonly divided into several 
^mall ones, a plan which it is supposed 
^eatly facilitates labour. 

" £ach gang of slaves has one belonging 
to it, who is styled the huntsman. He is 
^neraily selected from the most intelli- 
gent of bis fellows, and his chief occupa- 
tion is to search the woods, or as in tnis 
country it is termed, the bush, to find la- 
liour for the whole. A negro of this de- 
scription is oflen valued at more than five 
hundred pounds. 

" About the beginning of August, the 
hurawtan is despatched on his errand, and 
if his owner be working on his own ground^ 
this is. seldom an employment of much 
delay or difficulty. He cuts his way through 
the thickest of the woods to the highest 
spots, and climbs the tallest tree he finds, 
from which he minutely surveys the sur- 
rounding country. At this season, the 
leaves of the mahogany tree are invariably 
of a yellow reddish hue, and an eye accus- 
tomed to this kind of exercise, can disco- 
ver, at a great distance, the places wliere 
t;he wood is most abundant. He now de- 
scends, and to these his steps are directed; 
and without compass or other guide than 
what observation has imprinted on h4s re- 
collection, he never fails to reach the exact 
point to which' he aims. 

•* It not unfrequently happens, when the 
huntsman has been particularly successful 
in finding a large body of wood, that it 
becomes a contest with his conscience 
whether he shall disclose the matter to his 
master, or sell it to his neighbour. A libe- 
ral equivalent for this breach of fidelity 
being always punctually discharged. 
Those, however, who afford encourage- 
ment to such practices, by such impolitick 
temptation, are perhaps not more mindful 
of tlie old adage than of their interest, as 
it cannot but indirectly sanction their own 
•laves to take equal advantage, whenever 
the opportunity 'pi'esents itself. 

•* The iuahogany tree is commonly cut 



about twelve feet from the ground, and a 
stage is erected for the axe-man employed " 
in levelling it. This to an observer Would 
appear a labour of much danger; but an 
accident rarely happens to the person' 
engaged in it. The body of the tree, fron« 
the dimensions of the weed it furnishes, is 
deemed the most valuable; but for pur- 
poses of ornamental kind, the branches or 
iimbs are generally preferred, the grain of 
these being much closer, and the veins 
, more rich and variegated. , 

" The mahogany ti'ee is seldom found 
in clusters or groups, but single and often 
much dispersed; what, therefore, is deno- 
minated a maliogany work, comprehends 
an extent of several miles. The growth of 
tills tree is considered rapid, but that of 
the logwood much more so, which, it is 
said, attains maturity in five years. 

** The logs of mahogany are generally 
brought out by cattle and trucks to the 
water side^ or to the Barquadier, as it has 
been termed in this country, which has 
been previousljc prepared by the foreman 
of the work for their reception. "When the 
distance is great, this is a labour of infi- 
nite and tedious difficulty. As soon as a 
sufficient number to form a raft is collect- 
ed, and the waters have gained the neces- 
sary height, they are singly thrown from 
the banks, and require no other aid or 
guidance than the force of tlie current to 
float them to the booms, which are large 
cables placed across tlie rivers at the dif* 
ferent eddies or falls. Here they are once 
more collected, each party claiming his 
own from the general mass, and formed 
into separate rafts for their final destina- 
tion. Sometimes more than a thousand 
logs together are supported by the booms, 
and the catastrophe attendant on their 
breaking asunder, which, during extraor- 
dinary floods, often happens, has previ- 
ously been noticed. 

•* The mahogany, when disposed of at 
Honduras, produces from sixteen to thirty 
pounds, Jamaica currency, per tliousand 
feet." 

A single tree has been found to 
contain 12,000 feet superficial; va* 
lued at 1,000/. But these advantages 
are counterpoised by heavy draw- 
backs; such as, the keep of slaves, 
the price of every article of cloth- 
ing and provision, all of which are 
imported (for the colony raises 
none) to which may be added, the 
dispersed state of society; for except 
at ChristmaB> the settlers h«ive but 
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lew enjoyments arising from rcci» 
' procal intercourse. 

We suspect some errour in the 
rapid growth attributed to the ma- 
hogany tree; from the general grsdn 
of the superiour kinds of this wood, 
we should have thought it of »/ow 
growth, rather than rapid. 

From capt. H.'s visit to the Mos- 
quito Indians, we learn that 

•* This nation cannot number at the ut- 
tnoat more than 1500 or 2000 men capable 
' of using arms. Immediately contiguous to 
it are two other Tribes, called the Poyers 
and the Towkcas. These people are more 
numerous, and considered much more 
enterprising and brave, although they are 
tributary to the former, and have been so 
from titne immemorial. The acknowledge 



meht of thii dependence is expressed by 
the annual payment of a certwn number of 
cattle. But neither the Poyera or the 
Towkcas possess any thing like the civili- 
sation of the Mosquito people. Hence un- 
questionably the cause and. continuance 
of their vassalage.** 

Our author aeemt to think these 
savages tolerably happy. Their coun- 
try is pleasant and fertile. Never- 
theless, we find among them murder 
and treason; for « the late kinr 
George was murdered, and his deata 
attributed very openly to his brother 
Stephen;'* we find discontent anf 
envy; and the messengers who carry 
the king's conmiandS) carry also bi^ 
cane* 



FROM THE BRITISH CRITICS. 

The Minstrel; or, the Progress of Genius. In continuation of the Poem left unfi ni she d 

by Dr. Beattie. Book tlie Third. 4to. pp. SI. 6«. 1808. ^ 

WE seize on this specimen, which 

chance has restored to our observa- 
tion, lest it should again be over- 
looked and forgotten, Arduous as the 

task is, of continuing an approved 

poem, this author is by no means 

unsuccessful in it; and the modest 

manner in which he presents it to 

the publick, renders his work the 

more interesting^ " Notwithstanding 

the encouragement given him by his 

friends, he is,'* he declares, « very 

diffident of success with the pub- 
lick. He therefore offers his poem 

in its present unfinished state, not 

as a pledge for its completion, but 

that he may find, in the manner of 

its reception, a touchstone by which 

to ascertain its real merit." Thoiigh 

unknown to the author, we would 

willingly stand among the friends 

who encourage him to proceed. He 

writes with purity and elegance, and 

we see no deficiency of poefick ta- 

dent of any kind, which should pre- 

'Veot his concluding the tale with 
.^^Bttccess. The following passage will 
^ysvbably induce many of our reader* 
^to- judge aa we d04 . 



** "T was on a night most suited to his 80i4» 
Silent and dark, save when the moon ap- 

• peared 
Thro' shadowy clouds at intervals to rolI» 
And half the scene with partial lustre 

clea]«d; 
Save that the stiHness of the air waf 

cheered 
By waters pouring from the heights above; 
S|kve that by fiu the ocean's voice wall 

heard, 
With sudden gusts of wind that stirred 

the grove. 
And rose and fell again, like tender sigbs 

of love. 

<' Soothed by the scene, he traced the 

straggling course 
Of a amSll stream, which from the distant 

steep 
Of hillsdescending, poured its rocky fbrce^ 
With many an eddying whirl and foamy 

leap. 
Through a dark, narrow valley, to thedeepi. 
Shunned was the dell by every earthly 

wight, 
Where ghosts and wicked elvea were said 

to keep; 
True, 'twas a haunted tpot; for £dwin*« 

sprite 
Oil' loved. to linger there^ and there the 

muse invite.'^ p. 24. ' 
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f O THE EDITOR OF THE UVIVSA'SAL MAGAZINE. 

ANNOTATIONiS ON SHAKSPEARfi. 

BEING about to publish an over several ve;*S!es Mrithout meeting 

edition of Shakspeare, I shall £eel ahy thing to change in them. An etli* 

happy by your circulating the foUow- tor who does not find, must make 

ifig ^peciiii^n. The work is ni^rly faults. 

ready for the press, and waits but 

for the last hand being applied to a *' And you embrace the occation to de- 

prefatory essay, proving that Rey- P*'^* 

noids approaches as near to Plautus^ ^^ y<>«'^ embrace the ocean to depart 

as Dimond *d6es to Shakspeare, and Tlll$; 1 alter at my penl. 

that Sheffington would write better -i^— 

j^ays if he had any knowledge oC^tl^ ^ Well make 'Our lei9ures to attend on 

drama. yourV' 

I really see no mighty impropri* 



MSRCHANT OF VBNXCK. 

Act Ut, 
.* Your mind ia tossing on the oeean»^ 

^ The Iblly of editors in overlookk^g 
iU» nonsense would be truly vwi^ 
deriiil, if any human folly were w^- 
derftth 

Your mind is crossing of the ocean^ 

«« Do overpeer the petty traffickers.** 

The whole sentence evinces t&at 
our author meaned to describe the 
j^de of the Argosies. I therefon^, 
"Without hesitation, prefer 

.,, po overhew the petty traffic^i^era. 






etyinthis; the bard means:— ^< We*Il 
make our leisures to attend on your 
leisures Hi'* , 

** My wind cooling my broth, 
Woiud blow me to an a^e.*' 

This is stark-staring £^uity. An-t 
tonio is thinking 4>f hi9/vesse)s, and 
Salarino therefore takes this mpdei 
of arousing him icom. his lethargy. 
It should bMSi.thus: 

My wind,' cooling my broth, 
Would blew me to -the Hague, 

where, 'it inay be supposed, the ves-^ 
sels were riding at anchor. 



«• 
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My ventures are not in one bottm 
traite^" 'Y 



-But at dinner time 



My ventures are not in one 
thrusted. 



I have no other reason fer altw 



I pray you, have a mind wher^ we must 

^, meet.** . , 

A simple alteration illuminates 

the profound darkness of these lines. 

But at dinner time 



ing this, thiD thai I h«Te pa^sdpl |prayyou;b«re^ahlnd.tiiat weitm^teat: 
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«' i hold the woM, but as a worldj Bas<* 

sanio; 
A stage, where every one must play his 

part, 
And mine's a sad one." 

If I were not excessively delicate 
in changing a letter of such a wri- 
ter as Shakspeare, I would slightly 
alter this into 

I told the world' it was a world, Bassanio; 
A stage which every one must ride in fast; 
And mind Abaddon. 

That is, take care of the devil, 
Bassanio; ride fast, and take care of 
the devil. 

<< Do cream, and mantle like a standing 
pool." 

This is a contradiction. I would 
write. 

Do cream and mantle like a stagnant pooL 

1 own that the Iricism would still 
remain, but an alteration is effected 
'at all events, and every alteration is 
a step to. improvement, unless, in- 
deed, one changes for the worse. 

«« Farewell, I'll grow a talker for this 
gear." 

Farewell, I'll grow a talker for this year. 

An errour of typography. The old 
editions have it, I believe, correct; 
but I have not time to look into 
them. It is not the business of an 
editor to be muddling his brains over 
old and obsolete books; nor would I 
do it if it were; my mind is too no- 
ble. 

•* 'Tis not unknown to you, Anthonio, 
How much 1 have disabled niy estatesr." 

•Tis not unknown to you, Anthonio, 
How much 1 have bedevil'd my estates. 

I alter this for the same reason 
that the Englishman drank gin; be- 
cause I like it. 

•* How. to get clear of all the debto I owe." 

X am convinced, with my lord 
Kames, that the best chronology of 
the order of Shakspeare's plays 



might be derived from internal evi^ 
dence. The above line, for instance^ 
evinces the Merchant of Venice to 
have been the first almost of his 
productions, written whilst he was 
very poor. 

" Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my 

friend, 
I'll break a custom." 

Anthonio means to say, that to 
save his friend from starvettion, he 
will, contrary to custom, borrow 
money ^t " usance," or, according 
to the more modern term, '* usury.'* 
We must now, therefore, place our- 
selves in the situation of Shakspeare^ 
and imagine how he would express 
" hunger;" not surely by " ripe, 
wants," but certainly thus: 

Yet, to supply the tripe wants of m|r 

friend, 
I'U break a custom. 

Tripe wants signify the yearning 
of the bowels, and is, I believe, a 
Scotch phrase. [ 

•• That all the yeanlings which were 

streaked and pied, 
Should fall at Jacob's hire." 

I could make little sense of this, 
till, by chance, meeting with a work 
of Bracton's [the lawyerj I read: 
« It was the custom of this country 
formerly, when a farmer did lose a* 
young sheep, a cow, or a pig, or 
did become stricken in years, or did 
die, for the lord to allow unto him 
two shillings and six-pence, for and 
because of a dead gift or mortuary." 
From all which I infer that Shak- 
speare wrote. 

That all the younglings which were 

stricked and died. 
Should fall, &c. 

•* You that did void your rheum upon my 
beard." 

I cannot avoid the relation' of a 
stbry here, which will make tl^e. 
reader smile. An old gentleman, 
nibunting Hampstead Hill, tarried 
at the Load of |Iay» and explaimed: 
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« This terrible wind ' brm^a the 
rheum into my eyea.'* « Then, • why 
don't you,'* >said the witty landlord, 
** bring' your eyes into the room" 

**Hiethee> gentle Jew.** 

I would vary this, I confess, from 
mere caprice, but every one has his 
whim as well as his taste. # 

Hie thee, Gentile—Jew, 

conveys to my ears a more pleasing 
melody; besides which, it expresses 
the wavering opinion the Hebrew's 
apparently generous conduct had 
created. 

*• I tell thee, lady, this aspect of mine." 

It is really wonderful, that ]>oth 
Shakspeare and Milton accent the 
word aspect upon the last syllable. 

** Father, come, I'll take my leave of 
the Jew in the twinkling of an eye/' 

I am sorry to say this is a very in- 
decent, though, it must be confess- 
ed, a ludicrous allusion to the bu- 
rial service: 

'< We shall not allsleep, but we shall be 
chani^ed in a moment — ^in the twinkling of 
an eye.*' 

*' Like one well-studied in a sad ostent 
.,To please bis grandam." 

There are two kinds of sense (be<» 
sides the five) one is denominated 
common sense, the second nonsense. 
Our commentators universally pre- 
fer the latter, and therefore never 
dream of explaining a passage by 
so slight a difference from the text 
as the following: 

Like one well-studied in a St. Austin, 
To please his grandaro. 

A St. Austin is a prayer-book. 

** Adieu ! tears exhibit my tongue.'* 

There has been violent contro- 
versy about this passage, though it 
be simply an instance of transposi- 
tion, or, as it is termed by the rhe- 
t^ri^i^nS) f« dislocation." Shakspeare 



is fond of this kind of writing: 
thus, in the Taming of the Shrew, 
« the oats have eaten the horses;'* 
and indeed it is an excellent device^ 
to give prose an air of blank verse. 
For example: "Three men thrust 
themselves into a hole'* would be 
downright and obviously prose, al- 
most to the hero of Moliere, who 
had spoken in that style all his life 
without knowing it. But the expres<^ 
sion becomes truely grand inverted 
thus: 

Into a hole thi«ee men thrust themselves. 



<C1 



'But, tho' I am a daughter to his blood 
I am not to his manners." 

How ridiculous ! Shakspeare had 
in his mind's eye the Salique law^ 
which debars women from the rights 
of inheritance. Jessica, theretorey 
bitterly complsdns, in allusion to 
this, — 

But, tho' I am a daughter to his blood 
I am not to his manor*. 

But what could editors, for the most 
part educated at the plough*s tai|« 
know of the Salique law? 

*' Jessica, my g^l. 

There is some ill a brewing.'* 

Criticks are like dogs, not so much 
for Swift's reason — ^'Uhat they snail 
most when there are fewest bones,** 
but that where one is at fault« the 
whole pack inevitably follows. All 
the editors have passed this line over 
unnoticed, and yet it is evidently er- 
roneous. I read 



Jessica, my g^rl. 



There is some ale a brewing. 
There is some sense in this. 

** When you shall please to play the 

thieves for wives, 
I'll watch as long for you then ! — Com^ 

approach!" 

I smell false punctuation here. 

Pll watch as long for you! — Then, come^ 
approach ! 

This likewise amendeth the poesy. 



' 
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V The ImtMitai dcMfU tad the taatf 
• wfld.." . 

The word iraify gfdwB <3%Ml€it€i 
I piiopoia'^ubstkti^g: <«nasty«'^ It ift 
trae that this may in|tdre tlte seftsff, 
tut the metre is well presetved. I 
i{nestion whether hyrdaxdan in > not 
corrupted from Hesperbsiy and whe^ 
tiller our bard did not allude t6 des^ 
•ert» gathered from the fardens' of 
the Hesperides. But this I Jetm not 
quite clear about. At all event»y some 
deviation from the text should bd 
iQtroduced* > 

«« Portia, adieu !'» 

I never could, with certainty, com- 
prehend the signification of this till 
{ had read that facetious work of M. 



Lou vet de Cdutray^ ieiitided La^fik 
dt9 ■ Amours du Chevalier de Faublaa, 
In one of the chapters whereof (I 
forget which) is this exposidoo^. 
«a&eu/' a contractioik of ^idieu 
je vous commend." I have been 
told that Eiitick's Dictionary woidd 
have given me as much information, 
which shows how much we are dis^^ 
posed toHravel in search of what w6 
have at home; like the man who 
s6ughtfor4 cuckold in every par^h 
biit (us own. 

♦'Hanging a&id wiving goes by destiny.* 

; I have consulted Lowth, an^ 
f0idkig thii line to be ungrauimati- 
caf>e8t|^ni the whole an interpola* 

tioft. - isiOMua 
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THE KISS: OR, MQHAMA6IM tm ASS DRIVER. 



Qui . te vtdet Beatu» eit 
Ucatior qui te audiet " - 
Qai b&siat^-semi d£itif est.""^-*^ 



•i^J^nc^annt^ 



IT was the custom of Mohamasini 
to rise with the sun, and drive hid 
asses through the streets of Bagdad. 
All the world is aware that the milk 
of those animals is a sovereign re« 
medy against stupidity. Mohamasimi 
therefore, grew tolerably rich, for 
there was jibt a citizen who did not 
perslladc his neighbour that he stood 
hi woful need of the remedy, 
iTwenty, years did he pass in this 
uninterrupted course, without a 
murmur, and without a wish. He 
had heard all speak with enthusiasm, 
of the pleasures of variety: yet heard 
with indifference. To him, that wai? 
most grateful which was most easy; 
and, though not supernaturally wise,' 
he had discernment sufficient to dis* 
Opver that most things become easy 
by perpetual recurrence. 

'Tis a piteous truth, that, be our 
inclinations howsoever unaspiring 
and inoffensive, they are equally 



a^^.well expect to live for ever^ as.to 
be; foi* ever fortunate. Life is at beat 
but like the beard of Hamlet's fat^ecr 
a s^ble silvered. Even the humble 
eKisienc'e of Mohamasim,' it seem^ 
was to be checkered with trouble; 
foTiic/ae day^ as the dultan passed 
ifi t^e poor fellow^ seized with a til 
ot croughing, wiped his mouth vtkh 
his .sleeve. Unfortunately, by th< 
laws of -the Ottomans, it is a capitsi 
crime to wi^ your mouth in the 
supreme presence; but the sultan^ 
who then reigned, havine^ an uncom* 
mon portion of humamty and for- 
givenesSf ordered the punishment to 
be niitigated to a thousand lashes. 
Now, as Mohamasim could have no 
claim to feeling, for he was an ass 
driver, » thousand lashes was a 
mere flea-bite to him; even the 
COnitiers, a kind of per^nage re« 
nbwned for compassion and fine 
feeling, did not deny the justice and 



fubject to opposition with the most Fenity of the sentence; for what crime 
turbulent and ambitious. We may^ could be more atrocioua than te 



THE KISS: OR, MOHAMASIM THE ASS DRIVER. ia& 

wipe one Vnmath in the presence of an<l sixty lashes from tbe heavy 

a being who wore red morocco slrp* hand of that unmerciful scoundrel, 

pers? or kiss the princess Roxalinda, the 

Pfimshments are bestowed in most angelick of mortals; the dar- 

Turkey with^omewhat more alacrity ling of the universe ? Am I awake f— 

thsm rewards are given in England, It would have puzzled Merlin him- 

Mohamasim was suipped with sum- self to determine how long he would 

mary celerity, and had received a have soliloquized in interrogations, 

dozen tolerably smart applications to ' had he not been interrupted by the 

his shoulders, wben the sulfkn or- melodious remonstrances of his 

dered the ^executioner to stop. The animals; but no sooner did the 

executioner, having lent his sove- well known sounds salute his ears, 

reign money, cared not an iota for than he started as from a trance, 

his commands, so proceeded. The and, running to embrace his com- 

tru^ was, thfit having run up a score panions, profaned the very lips with 

with Mohamasim, for milk, he bore which he was to kiss the princess. 

him inveterate animosity; for there Neverdid scene exhibit more pathos 

is nothing so merciless as ingratitude, on the one side, or more Indifference 

Stay your hand, said the vizier, but on the other. The truth is, that asses 

still he proceeded. Stay your hand, are not remarkable for tenderness. 

exclaimed the courtiers unanimous- As he quitted the animals, the 

ly; but still he proceeded. Dog, said difficulty of obtaining an interview 

the sultan, enraged, ktay thy hand, with the princess, for the first time, 

pr thou Shalt be hanged, like the occurred to him. Mirthful and 

coffin of Mohammed, between earth thoughtless, he never dreamed of 

and heaven. As the man had no vio- obstacles till he tumbled over them. 

lent inclination to be hung, he with- It was not till now that he suspected 

held at last, and Mohamasim had the sultan, in giving him his choice, 

the satisfaction of hearing him told had condescended to h6 facetious, 

to go about his business. Mohama- and that, in fact, his shoulders were 

sim, said the sultan, if thou hast not doomed to be flayed as inevitably, as 

contrived, before one revolution of though Gravity herself held the lash. 

the moon, to ki^s the princess Rox* In the name of the prophet, said he, 

alinda, thou shalt receive the rest, where, when, and how shall I behold 

Commander of the Faithful, said the princess Roxalinda? What hast 

Mohamasim, rubbing his shoulders, thou lo do with her, said a neigh- 

thy will is indisputable; mankind are hour, slapping him with Mendly 

thy slaves; thou speak est and art freedom on the shoulder? 

* obeyed, nay, more than obeyed. Before I proceed, it were not 

Dust of my feet, replied the sultan, amiss to observe upon the dissimili- 

tamper not with my patience; choose, tude of customs in different nations. 

or this moment is thy last. Let me In Turkey, you prove the strength 

con»der, said Mohamasim, with a of your friendship by raising a tu- 

playfulness he could not conquer; mour upon your neighbour's shoul- 

shall I now have nine hundred mid der. Lapland, being intolerably fri- 

ti^ty more of these pretty, agree- gid, the inhabitants greet each other 

able, jocose lashes^ or a kiss of the with an amicable squeeze by the 

princess? Why, truly, I believe I shall nose, remarkably conducive to a 

prefer the kiss, if it be merely for more general circulation of the blood. 

the sake of variety. The sultan The Dutch, of proverbial phlegm, 

smiled, and left him. ' usually apply a bamboo of some ten 

Well, said the ass driver, when or twelve inches in circumference 

alone, can this be rejection; can this to each other's posteriors; a prac- 

be choice; or receive nine hundred tice , say they, which, while it de- 

VoL. v. R * ■ 
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piT89e& the body, eleTates the iflia- 
gination. In France, where all -are 
sfkldiers, none are esteemed friends 
who haye not interchanged a bnice 
of bullets. Our northwest regions, 
bearing a stronger affection for their 
apparel, than for aught besides, in- 
variably seize each other by their 
coats, supporting a smart conversa- 
l^on until all the buttons are twisted 
o£f, or a dozen buttonholes decreased 
into one. We have, indeed, as well 
as the Turks, a fashion of tapping 
on the shoulder, a circumstance 
which renders sufficient reason for 
deriving the one nadon from the 
other; especially when we consider 
that their **®'40" answers exactly 
to our " Aye," except that it is pro- 
nounced and spelled differently, and 
varies altogether in signification. But 
to return: 

w What hast tliou to do with the 
princess tloxalinda ?" Do with her, 
said Mohamasim, chuckling, why I 
lie under the disagreeable necessity 
of kissing her. What I Mohamasim, 
the ass'^river kiss the princess! 
kiss your asses, you idiot. I have, 
. said Mohamasim. Yes, and when 
thou shalt have surmounted yonder 
walls, escaped the vigilance of five 
hundred eunuchs, and explored thy 
way through inextricable avenuesy 
thou shalt kiss Roxalinda. 

In melancholy mood did Moha- 
masim one moment contemplate the 
walls, and the next placed his hand 
instinctively upon his shoulders. Oh 
Roxalinda I exclaimed he, among 
the multitude of thy admirers, who 
moi^ urgently needs, who more ar- 
> 4ently desires a kiss, than Moliama- 
sim >the ass-driver. Then did his 
rustick imagination dwell upon her 
various beauties; her shape so deli- 
cate, so majestick; her motion so 
niugniiicent; her apparel so lofty, 
and her feathers so waving; lier 
sweUing bosom — ^neque eas ut fcemi- 
nis pendiculas, sed quales virgini- 
b^is globosas^**<and her lips rosy, and 
pouting like the cherry. 

A« he proceeded towards the pa* 



lace, so disordered were his aenses^ 

he thought the walls increased in 
height as he approached; his heart 
misgave him as he surveyed them; 
no friendly inequality Cor the hand 
to grasp, or the wearied foot to rest 
upon. Could I but make a begin* 
ning, said he, half my difficulties 
were vanquished. So Archimedes 
could have turned the earth, had he 
but possessed a second to hold his 
apparatus. 

He now endeavoured to scale the 
walls, but every ^ort decreased his 
strength and his hopes; and, had he 
not fallen asleep in the midst of his 
perplexities, he had perhaps exerted 
himself into madness; but even from 
balmy sleep he gathered no relief; 
he 4reamed of nothing but the prln* 
cess. Now he beheld her pressing 
her ripe lips in mockery against an 
inaccessible window; and now pla« 
cing his hand upon the summit of 
the wall, he leaped* over it with as 
much facility and as much contempt 
as Remus over those of infant Rome. 
When he awoke, his Acuities wer» 
less oircumscribed, and his patience 
had acquired renewed energy; he 
imagined and rejected scheme a£ter 
scheme; but, instead of regretting 
their impracticability, he lay on Lis 
back in mute amaze at the inex* 
haustibility of his own invention. At 
length he determined. If, said he, 
Mohamasim has any affection for 
the shoulders of Mohamasim, he 
must cease to be Mohamasim. Phi- 
losophers and Persian physicians 
are above all men respected in Tur* 
key; rise up then, good Mohama- 
sim, a philosopher, he said, and 
sprang from the ground; his heart 
dilated with hope as he hastened- 1« 
his hut. He secured his doors, and 
proceeded to the habitation of a re- 
nowned sage, to obtain some infor- 
mation how to proceed. Arrived, h^ 
acquainted his host with his 8tory« 
and his intentions^ and petitioned for 
his assistance; but petitioning was 
not sufficient} he was compelled t0 
pay for it* 



THE KISS: OR, MOdAMASIM THE ASS DRIVERS. 131 

My son, said the sage, go instantly ' No man can be deceived by futu- 

to the city, and dispute upon the rity, who does not intrust it. 
most engaging of all topicks, reli- - Hd who loses his thumb, is still si 

gion. But I know nothing of rcli- man; thcto why not he who loses 

gion. No matter, declare that you his head t 

could have formed the universe in He who destroys himself to day, 

three days fewer than it occupied will scarcely behold the dawning of 

the Almighty. Lament that you were to mbrrow. 

not consulted at the creation, and And now, my son, as I have no- 
demonstrate that the earth would thing to superadd, journey with so 
revolve better on its axis if not lemnity to the end of the chamber, 
flattened at the poles; prove that and shake thine head. Shake my 
nvomen have no souls: But if I can- head ! said Mohamasim, in amase. 
not, interrupted Mohamasim ? Never Yes, shake thine head. But I can- 
heed; in all difficulties make wry not; I never could: for I was bom 
feces, and look big; become more with a stii^ heck. What ! attempt to 
positive, the more you find yourself be a philosopher, and unable to 
in errour; what you cannot prove, shake thine head ! Dunce, blockhead, 
declare self evident; and speak idiot, driveller I depart, begohe, 
louder, the weaker your argument, hence, away ! and leani that no man 
If your auditors do not comprehend can be a philosopher who cannot 
you, say you cannot furnish them shake his head; 'tis at least three 
•with understanding. That I may fourths of his wisdom, 
safely do, said Mohamasim. And re- Mohamasim went his way, but did ^ 
nlember that the most convincing of not despond, for he was still deter* 
all arguments is to turn upon your mined to play the doctor. Had he 
heel. To turn upon my heel ! oh ! been in England, his incapacity to 
ph ! then I will venture to assert, i^ake his noddle would have been 
that I shall become the first of lagi- of serious inconvenience, even in 
-cians; to turn upon my heel, delight- that character; but matters are or- 
fbl reasoning ! Listen, continued the dered otherwi^ in Turkey, where 
$age; assert that the sun is a body that profound species of gesticula- 
of ice; that Adam was seven hun- tion is entirely resigned to philoso- 
dred and forty nine feet high; that -phers. Mohamasim once more trod 
Lorenzo de Medici was a bastard; the path to his cottage; and such 
and that all animals can live without was his alacrity and expedition, that 
air, except camelions and poets, though naturally beardless, cheerlu! 
These rules are all I have to offer; in countenance, and rapid in deli- 
and with the few every-day maxims very, he issued forth completely de- 
-Which follow, uttered with the sen- vested of himself; and, ere the lapse 
^^entiousness of aphorisms and apo- of an hour, was seen standing at the 
plithegms, you will doubtless sue- gates of the palace with all the ex- 
ceed, teriors of a Persian doctor. 

Virtue consists in doing good, and It happened to our hero, as it al« 

refraining from evil; vice in doing most ever happens to short sighted - 

6^1, and refraining from good. humanity, that he owed his success 

If there were no 'poverty, th^re to his imbecility. Had he disguised 

-were no wealth; since to be rich, is to himself better, he had defeated his 

possess what your neighbours do not. own schemes; since, according to 

There are no such things, either the custom of the country, he would 

in nature, or in imagination, as have undergone examination by the 

square circles, or circular squares, most learned of the nation. Happily, 

As water is not ice, ice cannot be this practice, so pregnant with mis- 
water; yet gravy is gravy, congealed Clhief to his plans, was escaped by 
or uncongealed. the vizier's recognising him the mo- 
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ment he entered. The sultan^ who 
possessed more of the vU comica 
than is usual with sultans, no sooner • 
understood the business, than he de- 
termined to humour the deception. 
He .entered, and ordering all but the 
yizier to withdraw, with inimitable 
gravity began to examine the assi* 
nego himself. Bravo 1 thought Mo- 
hamasim, the sultan knows no more 
of the materia medica than— *than— « 
than I. Had he studied for a year, 
he could have determined upon no 
comparison .better illustrative of me- 
dical ignorance. 

My vizier, ssud the sultan, has a 
kinsman aiHicted with the epilepsy. 
Give him fenugreek and lillies. An 
uncle, added the sultan, suffers un- 
der a violent phlegmon of— Give 
him lillies and fenugreek. Again I 
cried the sultan; why what is more 
opposite to the epilepsy than a 
phlegmon? True, replied the ass- 
driver, with infinite vivacity; and 
pray, sire, what is more opposite to 
fenugreek and lillies, than lillies and 
fenugreek ? The sultan smiled, and 
the vizier, less delicate in his mirth, 
crowed aloud with laughter. 

For a multitude of complaints re- 
medies were proposed by Mohama- 
sim with equal facility. At length 
the sultan pronounced the name of 
the princess. I am glad, said the 
doctor, she is unwell; that is, be- 
cause—I am glad — I mean, I am 
sorry-— that I shall have the honour 
of curing one so cherished by your 
people, which will give me mighty 
satisfaction. You appear to be so 
confused between joy and sorrow, 
that you know not what you ^ay; but, 
come, follow me. His heart beating 
turbulently with expectation, Moha- 
masim, accompanied by the sultan, 
paced an extensive suite of chambers, 
embellished with acjmirable paint- 
ings, superb tapestry, and couches 
covered with cloth of gold; all which 
Mohamasim, with great apathy, 
wished at the devil, for retarding his 
progress. The sultan observing his 
impetuosity, sported with it; he wa^ 



minutely descriptive in his remarks; 
on this sofa he had toyed, hour after 
hour, with a favourite sultana, aiMt 
on that chewed opiates by the 
pound; this was the portrait of an 
ancestor who wore a rose-coloured 
turban, and that of an ancestor 
who did not wear a rose-coloured 
turban. The poor fellow waxed fu- 
cious with vexation and impatience; 
I wish, thought he, every one of 
your ancestors were cast kito the 
rose-coloured sea. 

After a perambulation of an hour, 
they reached an extensive saloon, 
where the sultan seated himself 
upon the carpet in that position 
whi<^h our tailors are so fond of ape- 
ing, and exclaimed, prepai'e for the 
physician! Upon the instant, to the 
unutterable astonishment of Moha- 
masim, innumerable hands and arms 
were projected through the tapestry 
from the adjacent chamber. Thisi 
said the sultan, is the custom of the 
Turks; from the appearance of the 
arm, and the beating of the pulse, 
ascertain their complaints, and ad- 
minister; I leave yo,u to your obser- 
vations; but remember to respect oor 
laws. 

Recovered from his wonder, Mo- 
hamasim inquired for the princess, 
but obtained no reply. What, said 
he, are ye women, and cannot speak I 
A pair of arms were gently waved 
to and fro; alas ! said he, shrewd and 
discerning as I am, I can neither 
remove phlegmons nor epilepsies 
by regarding a pair of withered 
elbows. Oh love 1 love i sighed a 
voice* Of all complaints, s^d the 
doctor, that has least to do .with the 
elbows. Art thou a man, said the 
voice ? I believe so, replied^the doc- 
tor. Return thee hither at nighl, 
then, and be happy. Though a pair 
of arms, aged, witliered, and diseas- 
ed, was no veiy inviting entrance tp 
happiness, Mohamasim bowed with 
feigned ecstacy, and embraced them; 
he had little inclination to the in- 
tiMgue, but he hoped it might lead 
tQ an interview with the . princess; 
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and then, said he, who knows what 
may happen. I have no ,wife, and 
owe not a farthing to chick or child. 
He now retrod the galleries, turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the supplications 
of his patients; do not die to night, 
said he, laughing, for I shall see 
your elbowships to morrow. In the 
midst of this pretty speech he was 
rather surprised to feel himself rude- 
ly seized by a set of infernal looking 
fellows, with squeaking voices, who, 
notwithstanding his tears and en- 
treaties, bore hifii away to the sul- 

' tan. Mohamasim, said the comman- 
der of the Faithful, since you have 
contrived to kiss the princess, I 
remit the punishment of the whip; 
but, for having attempted to impose 
upon me, the master of the earth, 
the wisest of mankind, I doom thee 
to imprisonment till the moon 
change; nevertheless, care shall be 
taken that you not only live, but live 
luxuriously. I command, said he, 
turning to his slaves, that Mahoma- 
sim be plentifully supplied with food, 
an<l that it be daily changed, lest it 
pall upon the appetite, from fenu- 
greek and lillies, to lillies and fenu- 
£^reek; hurry him away. 

» Mohamasim, though immured in 
a cell, where nothhig was less trou- 



blesome than the light, could not 
refrain his laughter. Now, said he^ 
has this master of the earth, this 
wisest of mankind, taken into his 
silly head that I have kissed the 
princess; well, since my shoulders 
are secure, of what consequence is a 
few basins of boiled lillies ? thank 
heaven I am not incarcerated with 
that amorous old beldam of withered 
excellence. 

He had not been an hour con- 
fined, ere, with tiresome punctuality, 
the promised beverage was handed 
to him in all the mockery of splen- 
dour. Determined to rid himself of 
the nauseating task, by performing 
it without delay, he was raising it to 
his lips, when his progress was re- 
tarded by a voice, which he recog- 
nised for his friend the sultan's, ex- 
claiming: " Happy the being, who, 
like Mohamasim the ass driver, 
drinks physick from a golden saick, 
and rapturously kisses the elbows, 
aged, withered, and diseased, of that 
amorous old beldam, the princess 
Roxalinda !'* 

"The princess Roxalinda?" echo- 
ed Mohamasim; « holy prophet, who 
ever dreamed of a princess being old 
and uglyi" 

MOMUS. 
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FROM TkE LITSRARY PANORAMA. 



FE?^ALE HEROISM, AS EVINCED DURING THE REIGN OF TERROUR OF 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 



IN reviewing Mrs. Bristow's 
translation of Mons. Legouve*s poem 
la MMte dea Femtnes^ we express- 
ed our surprise at her not inserting 
those authentick anecdotes, which 
that author had collected and added 
to his notes. — We then promised to 
supply her omission; we now enter 
-on the fulfilment of our promise; 
they will form an interesting sequel 
to the curious narratives which we 
collected in our first volume, in proof 
of the celebrated prophecy found 
after M. de la Harpe's death, among 
his papers, 



It is impossible to reflect, without 
emotion and gratitude, on the coura- 
geous affection and indefatigable 
perseverance, which were displayed 
by the female sex under the reign of 
terrour, towards theii* proscribed 

husbands, relations, or friends 

First, they petitioned the convention 
in their behalf, to the number of 
1500 or 1600. Afterwards, in all the 
towns where incarcerations and 
murders took place, they braved 
every danger, made every entreat^t 
submitted to every sacrifice, to save, 
or at least to see, and to comfort, the 
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objects of their aiTection; and more 
than once, when they could neither 
obtain their liberty ngr protect them, 
they willingly shared their captivity 
and death. I should be very happy 
to pay a tribute to each of those he- 
roines, in recording her name and 
the instance of her magnanimity; 
but how could I collect accounts of 
actions so innumerable ? I have, 
however, gathered some: they will 
be sufficient to attest the truth of 
my verses, while they witness the 
kindness of those consoling angels, 
who, in days of crime, imitated Pro- 
vidence itself. 

Madame I^efoit, in one of the 
^ vrestern departments, trembling for 
the life of her husband, then impri- 
soned as a conspirator, bought a 
permission to see him. At dark, she 
flies to him with a double dress; 
she prevails on him to change ap- 
parel, to go out in this disguise, and 
to leave her there. On the next day 
it is discovered that his wife has ta- 
ken his place. The representative 
addresses her in a menacing tone, 
." wretch, what have you done ?'*— 
« My dutt/y' says she, " do yours.'* 

The same stratagem was employ- 
ed at Lyons, when that valiant city, 
reduced to submit to her conquer- 
ors, became the theatre of the most 
barbarous executions. One of the 
inhabitants is marked for imprison- 
ment; his wife is apprised of it; she 
liastens to warn him, gives him all 
her money and jewels, forces him to 
escape, and puts on the dress of this 
threatened husband. The execution- 
ers come to demand him: his wife 
dressed like him makes her appear- 
fince, and is conducted to the com- 
mittee. The deceit being soon dis- 
covered, she is examined respect-^ 
ing her husband; she answer^ that 
^' she has obliged him to fly; and that 



she glories in having exposed her 
own life to save his." When threat- 
ened with immediate death, if she 
does not disclose the road he has ta- 
ken, her answer is: « Strike whene- 
ver you like, I am ready." She is 
told that " the good of the country 
requires she should give informal 
tion," she exclaims: " The country 
does not command nature to be out- 
raged." 

Paris, as well as the departments, 
exhibited wonderful instances of 
connubial affection. 

Madame Lavalette, a prisoner in 
La Bourbe,* with her husband, learns 
that he is about to appear before the- 
tribunal; she runs to him, clasps him 
by the neck and legs, and entreats 
the gaol keeper to let, her go with 
him. This dire favour was denied' 
her. — 

Madame Davaux obtained it.f Her 
husband, formerly lieutenant general 
in ithe presidial of Riom, had been, 
arrested in that town, and ordered 
to be carried to tlie Conciergeri'e; 
he was overwhelmed with age and 
infirmities. Madame Davaux, aware 
of the fate prepared for him, resolv- 
ed to share the bloody sacrifice. No 
warrant had been issued against her; 
and not being confined, she jumped 
upon the wagon in which the pri- 
soners of the departments were car* 
ried to Paris. On their arrival, she 
was imprisoned with them, and died 
five months after on the scaffold, by 
the side of her husband, while she 
was embracing him. 

Madame Lavergne, the wife of 
tlie commander in Longwy, rsdsed 
her voice in his favour, before the 
revolutionary tribunal, when he was 
examined respecting the surrender 
of that town. Fruitless exertion! 
his sentence was pronounced in her 
presence. She then abandoned her- 



• La Bourbe, la Conciergerie, le Plessis, le I-uxcmbourg, I'Abbaye, Sevres, Port 
Xibrcy were houses of arrestj^tion, or prisons in Paris. 



. t Bxtfwst from the book entitled La PhiUiofhic du BwheuTt ef Cit. DeliUe Dc- 
?aue« author of la Philatophie dc laj^ature. 
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self to despair. To be immolated,* it 
"Was sufficient to exclaim " Vive le 
Eoi /" she mad^ it resound through 
the hall. In vain were the Judges 
-willing to consider her as msane; 
6he persisted in repeating the ex- 
clamation) till she obtained her wish 
and was condemned. 

Madame Rdland, the minister's 
ivife, pleaded his cause, at the bar of 
the convention, with as much for- 
titude as eloquence. When arrested 
and unable to assist him, she be- 
r queathed an example of intrepidity 
in death, in the calm with which she 
went to the scaffold. 

Some unfortunate persons were 
brought to Paris, and put in the 
Plessis, to be tried. One of them 
had a young and beautiful wife, who 
had not quitted him. While she was 
'walking in the yard, with the other 
prisoners, her husband was called to 
the door of the prison. Anticipating 
this as the signal for his death, she 
endeavours to follow him; the jailer 
objects to it; but strengthened by 

• her misery, she breaks through every 
thing, runs into the arms of her 
husband, and clasps him, to enjoy at 
least the direful comfort of sharing 
his fate. The guards separate them. 
« Barbarians," said she, *< still I will 
die;'- instantly she flies to the iron 
door of the prison, violently strikes 
her head against it, and falls expiring 
on the spot. 

Marshal de Mouchy was carried 
to the Luxembourg. No sooner was 
he there, than his wife comes in. 

. They observe to her that the war- 
rant does not mention her; her an- 

" swer is: " Since my husband is im- 
prisoned, I am also a prisoner." He 
IS brought before the revolutionary 
tribunal; she accompanies him. The 
publick accuser observes that she 
has not been subpoenaed; her answer 
is: " Since my husband is summoned 
here, 1 must come also." He is at 
last sentenced to die; she steps with 



hini into the bloody cart. The exe- 
cutioner tells her she is not con* 
demned: " Since my husband is con- 
demned:" says she, " I am also.* 
Without uttering another word*, she 
was executed with her husband.* 

if, in those horrid days, Hymen 
made every exertion in behalf of 
the unfortunate, it may be well con- 
ceived that Love, more impetuous, 
did not yield to him. 

The mistress of citizen Caussl^, a 
merchant in Toulouse, gave an in- 
stance of this. 

The revolutionary commission of 
that town had condemned him; it 
waa dark when his sentence wa» 
pronounced; therefore the execution 
was delayed till the next day. Hia 
mistress having heard of the delay, 
resolved to take advantage of it to 
deliver him from the hands of the 
executioners. There was an unin- 
habited house adjoining the place 
where he was to spend the night. 
She, who, during his trial, had sold 
all her property, to procure money 
to lavish in his behalf, immediately 
purchases that house. Thither she 
runs with a trusty chambermaild. 
They perforate the wall adjoining 
the prison, and make an <|pening in 
it large enough for the escape of the 
captive whom they wish to release; 
but the neighbourhood being crowd- 
ed with guards, how cantheir dis- 
coveiy of him be prevented ? A mi- 
litary disguise, which this cautious 
friend has brought with her, con- 
ceals his escape. Dressed herself as 
a gend'armes, she leads him on 
through the sentries. They went 
thus through the town without being 
recognised, and passed by the very 
place where the instrument was pre- 
paring which was to cut off a head, 
that Love contrived in this manner 
to preserve. 

Love rescued also a young man of 
Bourdeaux, who had been thrown 
into one of the prisons of that town. 



♦ This venerable -Dute, the! M^rshiil de Mouchy, was upwards of seve?4y yeaw of 
age; his lady was nearly as old.— JBf&Vor. 
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Tlicf pestiletitial ait* he breathed 
there, undermined liis heahb; he 
-was carried to the hospital. A young 
nurse was ordered to attend on him. 
To a handsome faee he joined the 
advantages of birth and fortune At 
first, his pleasing countenance inter- 
ested her, and when he had acquaint- 
ed her with all his misfortunes and 
forebodings, pity completed what 
tender sympathy began. She resolved 
to effect his escape. After imparting 
her design to him, without avowing 
her partiality, she advised him to 
feign as. if he were in violent con- 
vulsions and expiring. The young 
man acted the part allotted to him. 
Sister Theresa, according to cus- 
tom, spread the sheet over his head. 
The physician came at the usual 
hour; she toid^him the patient had 
just breathed his last; he went away, 
without suspecting her deception. 
At dark sister Theresa pretended 
that the corpse had been claimed, 
fcr the instruction of the young sur- 
geons, and she had it brought to the 
hall for dissection. When he was 
there she gave him a suit of clothes, 
belonging to a surgeon who was in 
the secret; and in this disguise he 
escaped without notice. The fraud 
was not discovered till the next day. 
Sister Theresa was examined; and 
using no dissimulation, so awful 
was her eandour, that she was spar- 
ed. Meanwhile, she had inspired the 
young Bordelese with a passion still 
stronger than her own; he induced 
her to come to his retreat; and 
there, on his knees, he entreated 
her to embellish the days she had 
preserved^ by consenting to be his 
wife; as may be readily conceived, 
she did not refuse; since she was 
receiving as much happiness as she 
conferred. They went together to 
Spain, where they were married. 

Madame C.^.r could prove her 
love to Cit. Boyer only by dying with 
him. They were imprisoned toge- 
ther in Paris. One day Boyer was 
summoned before the tribunal, as a 
witness. liis fellow prisoners thought 



they should not see him any more, 
and the looks of all were directed 
towards his mistress She seemed 
to be composed, and retired to write. 
One of her friends, suspecting that 
this apparent calm might conceal a 
daring design, watched her, and in- 
tercepted a letter which she had 
written to the pub'lick accuser. By 
this letter he was informed of every- 
feeling of her burning heart. Ma- 
dame C r expressed in it her 

wishes for the restoration of royalty, 
which was the same as calling for 
death; she expected it. But as she 
received no answer, she was afraid 
her letter had been intercepted; she 
wrote another, and took every care 
that it might reach its destination. 
In the mean while the journals 
were kept' out of her sight, because 
Boyer m as on the list of those whe 
had been executed. She said to her 
friends: / know he ia no mort^ do not 
deceive me^ I harve courage. They at 
length confessed the truth. She re- 
ceived this last blow with the great- 
est fortitude, and retired again to 
her apartments: there she read 
over once more her lover's letters, 
of which she made a girdle round 
her waist, and spent the remainder 
of the night in lamenting him. On 
the next day, she dressed herself 
with great nicety, and while at 
breakfast with the other prisoners, 
she heard the bell ringing. " It e> 
me whom they come to fetch^* ex- 
claimed she joyfully. " Faretvelli 
my friends; I am hapfiy^ I am going^ 
to follow him*** She then cut off her 
beautiful hair, and divided it among" 
her friends. She gave a ring to one 
of them, a necklace to another, and 
after begging that they would some- 
times look at these presents, she 
took her leave. She ran to the tri- 
bunal; she was asked if she was the 
author of the letter which she was 
called to account for: Yesy Mon^ 
atersi I directed it to ymi; you have 
murdered my lover; strike me notio: 
here is my head. When on the scaf- 
fold she exclaimed: hercy he fieriah* 
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ed yeaterdaifj ut the same hours J 
^ee his blood; comet executioner^ and 
miar that of his lover's vnth it ! After 
tittering these words, she tendered 
her neck to the bloody axe, repeat- 
ing to her last moment the oame 
she held so dear. 

Another woman distinguished 
herself, after the death of her lover, 
by an action of a difJbrent nature 
but no less affectionate. She had 
witnessed the execution of the un- 
fortunate, on whom her affection 
was fixed. She followed his remains 
to the place where they were to be 
buried with those of several others. 
There she entices the cupidity of 
the gravedigger to obtain the head 
of a beloved victim, and tells him:—- 
«* Eyes full of love^ which death has 
just novf extinguished^ ihe finest hair 
in the worlds youthful [traces wither' 
ed by sorrow; such is the picture of 
the one I want; 100 Louis d*or will 
be the reward of such a service*' 
The head was promised. She came 
again alone and trembling, to re- 
ceive it in a valuable veil. But na- 
ture was not so strong as love. Ex- 
hausted by such struggles, this fond 
lover fell down at the corner of Rue 
St. Florentin, and to the terrified 
eyes of beholders revealed her se- 
cret, and what she was carrying. 
She was sent before the tribunal, 
where the judges made a charge 
Against her, of what ought to have 
excited their sympathy; and she 
went to the scaffold, in the conso- 
ling hope of finding in another world 
the object which had animated her 
with such a delirious passion \ 

Fraternal affection inspired also 
sacrifices. 

The sister of a bookseller in Paris, 
of the name of Gatiy, being present 
when her brother was condemned, 
exclaimed Vive le Roi I within the 
court itself. She wanted to die with 
him; but this sad satisfaction was 
denied her, and her execution was 
delayed till the next day. 

Mademoiselle Maille, confined in 
Bue de Sevresy sacrificed herself 

Vol. v. s 



for her sister in law. She went to 
the yard with the other prisoners, 
to hear the names of the condemned 
called over; her name being pro* 
nounoed, she steps forwards, but 
observes that the surname not be- 
longing to her, must apply to ano* 
ther person. She is asked whether 
she knows who that person is ^ [it 
was her sister in law] she remains 
silent; she is ordered to disclose her 
retreat. "J do nor wish for death** 
says she, " but I finfer it a thousand 
times to the shame of saving myself 
at the exfiense of another; I am 
rt-ady to follow you,** 

After the surrender of Lyons five 
prisoners escaped from a dungeon 
called the Cave of Death; the sis- 
ters of young Porral facilitated their 
evasion. They gave a part of their 
fortune to obtain access to their bro- 
ther, and through the greatest dan- 
gers visited him several times, and 
procured him the necessary imple- 
ments: young Porral made use of 
them with as much success as bold* 
ness, and soon came with his four 
fellow prisoners, to thank his sisters, 
who assisted him to elude the seaixh 
which his fiight occasioned. 

[A very particular account of this 
evasion, witli many others, some of 
them conducted with wonderful dex- 
terity, was published at Lyons, after 
the reign of terrour had subsided^ 
It shows to what fury revolutionary 
principles may be impelled.] 

Madame Elizabeth could have 
avoided the dangers which threaten-'. 
ed the Bourbons, by joining those of 
her brothers who emigrated from 
France; but she rather renounced 
all thought of herself than forsake 
the most unfortunate of them. She 
wab executed soon after the king, 
with the placidity of mild innocence. 
When carrying to the scaffold, her 
neck handkerchief fell off; being 
thus exposed to the gaze of the 
crowd, she addressed to the execu* 
tioner these memorable words: " In 
the name of decency cover my bo* 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LATE ALEXANDER ADAM, L. L. D. 

RECTOR OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH. 



DR. ADAM, it appears, was born 
in 1741, the son of one of those lit- 
tle farmers who then abounded in 
Scotland, but are now swallowed up 
in the vortex of monopolists, or ra- 
ther filuralists. His father, though 
poor, had the honest ambition, so 
creditable to Scotchmen, of giving 
his son a liberal education; and the 
son appeared no less ambitious of 
profiting by this paternal attention, 
w Having gone through the routine of 
the Latin language, as it was then 
iis^ially taught in a parochial school, 
Mr. Adam turned his steps towards 
Aberdeen, with the intention c»f con- 
tending for a Bursary, an exhibition 
of small value." Being, however, 
unsuccessful, he proceeded to Edin- 
burgh, and here comes the econo- 
mical anecdote, and which we shall 
give in his biographer's own words: 
«{{is studies were continued with 
unremitting vigour, and his finances 
wpre so straitened, that in his anx- 
iety to go forward to the grand ob- 
ject of his career, he even abridged 
his portion of the necessaries of life. 
Hp entered the Lpgick Class, in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh, 4th Nov. 1758, 
and about that time began to assist 
young Mr. Maconpchie (now a lord 
of session, by the title of lord Mea- 
dowbank) in that capacity which is 
commonly styled a priyatp teacher. 
Fpr his services he received only 
one guinea in three months, yet, as 
he had no other method of raising a 
sixpence, he contrived to subsist 
upon this sum, and in a manner that 
will now appear incredible. He 
lo^ed in a small room at Restalrig, 
in the northegistern suburbs; and 
for this accommodation he paid four 
pence per week. AU his meals, ex- 
cept dinner, uniformly consisted of 
patmeal made into porridge, toge- 
ther with small beer, of which he 
pnly allowed himself half a bottle at 
a time. When he wished to dine, he 
pui'chased a penny loaf at the near- 
est baker's shop, and if the day was 



fair, he would despatch his meal in 
a walk to the meadows, or Hop© 
Park, which is adjoining the south* 
em part of the city; but, if the 
weather was foul, he had recourse 
to some long and lonely stairs (the 
old houses in^dinburgh haye all 
common staircases, mostly of an un- 
conscionable height, one in particu- 
lar being fourteen stories) which he 
would climb, eating his dinner at 
every step. By this means, all ex- 
pense for cookery was avoided, and 
he wasted neither coals nor candle ^ 
for when he was chill, he used to 
run till his blood began to glow, and 
his evening studies were always pro- 
secuted under the roof of some one 
of his companions. The youths of 
Scotland have hitherto been remark- 
able for parsimony and perseverance; 
but no man was ever more copa- 
pletely under the influence of ^ vir-? 
tuous emulation, than Mr. Adam. 
The particulars of his conduct, 
which are here related, have not 
been exaggerated in any manner, for 
he frequently told the same story to 
his pupils. At a convivial meeting 
between Mr. Adam and Mr. Luke 
Eraser, another of the masters of the 
high school, the latter, who was very 
sceptical as to Mr. Adam's parsi- 
mony, took the trouble of bringing 
together upon paper, the various 
items of his friend's expenditure, 
and actually found, that in six months 
it did not amount to two guineas 1" 
Dr. Adam's merits as a scholar, a 
teacher, a grammarian, and an au- 
.thor, were undoubtedly high; and, 
during the forty three years he held 
the rectorship, by his talents and 
assiduity he raised the school fes- 
pecially the higher class, which it 
was his immediate province to teach) 
from a very low state to the zenith 
of prosperity; and he, was enabled 
for many years to live and entertain 
his friends in a style of excellence, 
perhaps not inferiour to dxe learne^ 
lord, his former pupil, 
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[original.] 

prhe following beautiful ode from a cor- 
respondent, whose pen enriched a for- 
mer number of the Select Reviews, was 
sent to us many months since. — It was 
unfortunately mislaid; but being now 
recovered, is inserted without hesitation 
or deUy.] [£</. SeL JRcv, 



ODE TO PLKASURE. 

I. 1. 

WHENCE the touch, the magick thrill. 
That through my'bo^om glides and glow- 
ing framed 
Qi)ick glancing as the lightning's flame 
Scaths the proud oak or pine at Jove's 

high will. 
Waving on the frighted hill. 
When, hid in clouds, the awful mo- 
narch stands. 
And roils his angry thunders o'er the 

sky. 
Fading from my kindling eye, 
. And startled at the power's commands. 
Pale care retires, amid the train 
That hid in brooding night remain: 
Her spell no longer now confines; 
A new-born spirit wakes, a new-bom ra- 
diance shines. 

I. 2. 

Ah ! what queen of blissful art 
yow breathes her fervour through my 

glowing soul ? 
With ruddy warmth and freely roll 
The bounding currents from my beating 

heart, 
Balmed at once its recent smart, 
light o'er my head, in visionary dream, 
Sofl peace descends and waves her dove- 
like wing — 
While her hands, benignant fling 
Her blessings in continual stream. 
See Fancy lends her fairy aid. 
In charms from Nature's store arrayed. 
And, rising to my dazzled sight. 
Spreads wide her pictured scenes, in gay 
luxuriance bright. 



I. 3. 

And lo ! advancing on the plaln^ 
Appeal's a smiling, beauteous train^ 
With tripping footstep slightly bounding 
To delighted rousick sounding. 
And, as flushed the forms advance^ 
On me they bend the favouring glance. 

Pointing to enchanted ground. 
Foremost pleasure moves along, 
And softly breathes her siren song; 

While giddy Mirth, with wreath tantas- 
tick crowned. 
Whom Bacchus taught of old, and 

played 
With him in his viny shade, 
And to the jocund stripling gave 
His freshest cup of Nectared wave. 
Sports beside the Goddess wild; 
And Love, the rosy-dimpled child, 
With blooming cheek, and, archly smiU 

Unsuspecting hearts beguiling. 
Leading the cherub Joy in hand. 
Peeps from behind his mask, and Waves 
his air-light wand ! 

n. 1. 

Hail ye guides on man who wait ! 
For whom ye deigned to leave your native 

sky. 
And, while the fiends of death stood by. 
Snatched half the bitter from the cup 

of fate ! 
Blessing the propitious date. 
Then infant hope unveiled the distant 
years. 
And held her flattering mirror to the 

view. 
Clear as morning's crystal dew. 
Unsullied yet by sighs or tears: 
With rapture rung the heavenly choir. 
And, while was heard from every lyre 
The strains sublime of lasting truth. 
Thee, Pleasure, thee they named the 
guardian of his youth. 

n. 2. 

Seated in her stony cell, 
Misti'ess of thought and gloomy Memo* 

ry's powers, 
Pije Melancholy markt the heum 
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Tii^ ftvift decline of fleeting life that 

tell! 
Ah ! can thought their force repel ?— 
With solemn brow she woos me to her 
seat. 
Where oft 1 met the moralizing maid; 
But the dim recess ot shade 

Explore shall duteous now my feet. 
When Pleasure, with seductive mein, 
Points her opening paths between. 
And holds the goblet o'er whose side 
Flows the inspiring juice, and bids me 
quaff the tide ? 

II. 3. 

bear me to your bleat retreats. 
Your breathing buwer8,exh&iiiig sweets. 
Where sportive zephyr flutters, shaking 
Golden wings, and gently waking 

All the myrUe-murmuring g^ove ! 
And there with thee my steps shall 

rove. 
Distant from each mortal care; 
There Love shall aim his honied dart. 
Thrill, but never wound the heart; 
And melting maids, as yielding kind as 

fair. 
In daUiance dear, and amorous play. 
Glancing looks of humid ray. 
And sigiiing odours, as they go. 
Shall, with the soul's dehcious glow. 
Lead me to the rosy bed 
For blissful rites their hands have 

spread: 
And ever ceaseless joys amassing. 
As the moments bright are passing. 
Attentive forms shall, mocking doom, 
Strow with oblivious flowers my passage 

to the tomb ! 

III. 1. 

Long, a stranger to repose, 
I prest the tliorny couch of tliought for- 
lorn; 
Yet bleeding with my bosom torn, 

1 called no power my weary eyes to 

close. 
Jealous of my cherished woes: 
I And dSt when dimly glimmering in her 

sphere 
Hung nxidnight's silent, solitary lamp. 
Wandering at her season damp, 
I paused the torrent's roar to hear; 
Or when the moon, in fleecy shroud. 
Shrunk pale behind her feaHul cJoud» 
I loved, amid.the soul-aflrighting hours. 
To hear the rushing blast that raved 
among the towers ! 

III. Z 

Realms of rieh delight and joy. 
At length I reach aecure your h\t»% do* 
mains. 



Oh ! Pleasure, goddess of these plains. 
Ne'er changeful turn from thy adoring 

boy. 
But give my hours their fond employ! 
She smiles, and fresher beauties clothe 
the scene; 
Entrancing musick steals upon the air: 
Drooping flower's their bloom repair. 
And fling their fragrance round their 

queen. 
'Tis mine, in wished forgetfolness. 
The couch of luxury lo press. 
And heaven itself receives me here:-* 
But soft ! what seraph voice oomesioleQm 
on my ear ? 

lU. 3. 

'* Mistaken youth ! and dost thott deem 
The joys you grasp are not a dream. 
Thy cheated fancy quick pervading. 
And, alas ! as quickly fading ? 
Soon the glittering prospect bright 
Will vanish from thy sickened sight. 

Touched by Reason's awful ire. 
Unveiled appears the specious harm; 
Guilt remains for Pleasure's charm. 

And sad remorse for the indulged deare. 
He flnds in harlot-lap cares t. 
Innocence has left the breast. 
E'en beneath the flowers concealed. 
On which thy limbs their langour yiel4. 
Care with serpent-form remains 
To sting the wretch with fiercer pains; 
And Deatli, o'er mad excess presiding, 
Marks his prey, each joy deriding!"— 

The voice was iiushed, or heard no more. 

And all was fled my sight of all that 
charmed before. 

GEO. W. CLARKE. 
Baltimore. 

THE BUTTEKFI.Y'S FUNERAL. . 

AN IMPROMPTU. 
I. 

Oh ! ye, who so lately were blithsome and 
gay 

At the Butterfly's banquet carousing 
away; 

Your feasts and your revels of pleasures 
are fled. 

For the soul of the banquet— 4he Butter- 
fly's dead ! 

IL 

No longer the Flies and the Emmets ad- 
vance 

To join with their friends in the Grass- 

hopper's dance, * 

For see his thin form o'er tlie fayourite 
bend. 

And the Grasshopper mourns for the loss 
of his friend ! 
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And hark to the funeral dirge of the Bee, 
And the Beetle that follows as tnourafui 

as he; • 
And see where so sadly the green HMhes 

waye* 
The Mole is preparuig the Butterfly's 

grave! 

IV. 
The Dormouse attended, but cold and 

forlorn. 
And the Gnat slowly winded his shrill 

little horn; ' 

And the Moth, who was grieved for the 

loss of a sister. 
Bent over the body, and silently kissed 

her. 

V. 

The corse was embalmed at the set of the 
dun. 

And enclosed in a case which the Silk- 
worm had spun; 

By the help of the Hornet the coffin was 
laid 

On a bier out of myrtle and jessamine 
made. 

VI. 

In weepers and scaiis came the Butter- 
flies all. 

And six of their number supported the 
pall; 

And the Spider came there in his mourn- 
ing so biack, 

But the fire of the Glowworm soon fright- 
ened him back. 

VII. 

The Grub left his nutshell to join the sad 
throng. 

And slowly led with him the Bookworm 
along; 

Who wept his poor neighbour's unfortu- 
nate doom. 

And wrote these few lines to be placed on 
her tomb: 

XPXTAPH. 

At this solemn spot where the green rushes 
wave. 

Here sadly we bend o'er the Butterfly's 
grave; 

'Twas here we to beauty our obsequies 
paid, 

And hallowed the ground which her ashes 
had made. 

And here shall the daisy and violet blow; 

And the lily discover her bosom of snow, 
% While under the leaf, in the evenings of 
spring, 

3till mourning her friend shall the Grass- 
hopper sing. 



APOSTROPHE, TO THE RfVER NXTH. 

[jBy John Mayne.^ 

HAIL, gentle stream ! for ever dear 
Thy rudest murmurs to mine ear ! 
Torn from thy banks, though far I rove^ 
The slave of Poverty and Love, 
Ne*er shall thy biu'd, where'er he be. 
Without a sigh remember thee ! 
For there my infant yeai's began. 
And there my liappiest minutes ran; 
And there, to love and friendship ti'ue, 
The blossoms of affection grew • 

Blythe on thy banks, thou sweetest stream 
Til at ever nursed a poet's dream ! 
Oft liave I, in forbidden time, 
(If youth could sanctify a crime !) 
With bazel*rod, and fraudful fly. 
Ensnared thy unsuspecting fry; 
In pairs have dragged them from their den^ 
Till, chaced by lurking- fishermen. 
Away Tve flown, as fleet as wind. 
My lagging followers far behind ! 
And, when the vain pursuit was o'er. 
Returned successful as before! 



£y Francis Hodgstm, 

•* Let Alexander's discontented soul 
Sigh for another world's increased control! 
IlUweav'd ambition has no charm for me, 
Nor, sordid Avarice, am I slave to thee. 

*^ I only ask twelve thousand pounds a 
year. 
And Curwen's country house on Winder- 
mere— 
A beauteous wife, as sensible as fair. 
And many a friend, and not a single care. 

** I am no glutton— no 1 1 never wish 
A sturgeon floating in a golden dish— 
At the Piazza satisfied to pay 
Three guineas for my dinner every day, 

" What though shrewd Erskine at the 

bar we view. 
As famed as Crassns, and as wealthy too; 
I only ask the eloquence of Fox, 
To jump like Ireland, and like Belcher 

box; 
To act as Garrick did— >or any how 
Unlike the heroes of the buskin now; 
To range, like Gamerin, through fields of 

air. 
To win, Hke V— s, England's richest 

fair— 
I only ask these blessings to enjoy. 
And every varied talent well employ. 
Thy life, Methuselah * or, if not thine. 
An inMQortality of love and wine.'* 
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B.ECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

By Edward Earle, and Co, Philadelphia^ 
Published — Collections for an £s8ay 
towards a Materia xMedica of the United 
States By Benjamin Smith Barton, M.D. 
Sy Farrand and JSTicholae, PJuladelphia^ 
Published — No. I, for January, 1811, of 
the American Review of History and 
Politicks, and General Repository of Li- 
tei-ature a»id State Papers. 

Also— A Series of Letters to a Man of 
Property, on the Sale, Purchase, Lease, 
Settlement, and Devise of Estates. By 
Edward 3. Siigden, Esq. Price gl 50. 

JBy Bradford and Inakeep, Philadelphiay 

Published — The Mirror of Taste, and 
Dramatick Censor. 

By Brannan and Morford^ Philadelphia^ 
Published— The Weekly Monitor. A 
series of Essays on Moral and Relip^ious 
Subjects By a Layman. Price 2 dollars, 
neatly bound. 

By Robert Desilvert Philadelphia, 
Pul)Tished — Tlje Freemasoia's and Citi- 
zen's Pocket Almanack. For 1811. To be 
continued annually. 

By Ezra ^argeant, NeW'York. 
Pubiishetl — The American Medical and 
Philosophical Register; or, Annals of Me- 
dicine, Natural History, Agriculture, and 
the Arts. Januar)', 1811. No. 3. Conducted 
by a Society of Gentlemen. 
. Also — The Hoiy Bible; containing the 
Old and New Testaments; the Texts care- 
fiiUy printed, from the most correct copies 
of the present authorized Translations, 
including the Marginal Readings and Pa- 
rallel Texts, with Commentary and Criti- 
..cal Notes, designed as a help to the bet- 
ter, understanding of the Sacred Writings. 
By Adam Clarke, L. L. D. The work 
shall be published in p.arts, of about 
twelve sheets each, with all convenient 
■peed, price jgl and a half each. 

Also— Universal Biography; containing 
a Copious Account, Critical and Histori- 
cal, of the Life and Character, Labours 
and Actions, of Eminent Persons, of all 
Ages and Countries, Conditions and Pro- 
fessionsy arranged in alphabeticul order. 



By J. Lemprierc, D D. Author of The 
Classical Dictionary. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 8 
dolls, bound. 

By 71 & J. Swords, JVew-Tnrk, 

Published — ^The Churchman's Maga« 
zine, new series For November and De« 
cerober, 1810. 

By S. JVhiting & Co. JSTew-York, 

Published— The Report of Alexander 
Hamilton, while Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, on the subject of the National Bank» 
&c. Price 25 cents. 

At the Library Bxchange, JSTew-Tork^ 

Published — Letter to the Hon. Dr. 
Mitchell, on the Danger of Putting Money 
into the United States and Manhattan 
Banks, with Sundry Novel Speculations 
on Ensurance Stock, Domestick Manufac-^ 
tures, and the beat mode of Vesting a 
Capital ** So at to make both ends me^" 
Price 25 cents. 

PROPOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

Edward Earle and Co. and Joa. Delaplmno^ 
PhiladelphiOf propose 
To republish by subscription— The 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia An entire new 
work, now publishing in Edinburgh, coa« 
ducted by David Brewster, L L.D. Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and 
the Society of the Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, with the assistance of a considerable 
number of the most distinguished literary 
characters in Europe. Tnis work it is in* 
tended, shall embrace the modem sub* 
jects of American Biography^ Geography, 
and History; adapted to the present state 
of Science and Literature. It shall, posi* 
tively, not extend beyond twelve volumes 
quarto, and will be published under the 
immediate superintendance of several of 
the most eminent literary characters of 
the United States. 

John Bioren and W. John Duane, PhiUuM- 
phia, and R. C. Wei^htman, Washington, 
To publish — A Complete and Improved 
Edition of the l>aws of the United States, 
ending with the Session of 1810—11. The 
work will be comprised in five \'olume8, 
royal octavo, (each volume embracing two 
volumes of the present editiwi) t>n a fine 
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paper, and good small pica type, hand- 
somely bound and lettered, at 20 dollars 
for a single copy. Publick bodies, or 
others, taking 5,000 copies, or upwards, 
will be furnished at 15 dollars per copy; 
for any lesser number, . a small advance 
will be asked. 

B. and T. Kite^ Philadelphia^ 
Pi*oposc publishing by subscription— An 
Introduction to the Theory and Practice 
of Midwifery. By Thomas Denman, M. D. 
Licentiate in Midwifery of the College of 
Physicians, and Honorary Member of the 
Boyal Medical Society at Edinburgh. 
Taken from the last London edition, with 
the author's latest improvements. To 
which will be added, his Treatise on the 
Bupture of the Uterus, Mania Lactea, &c. 
The whole accompanied with Notes by 
Dr. Thomas C. James, Professor of Mid- 
wifery in the University of Pennsylvania. 

David AUinton^ 6f Co» Burlington^ JV*. J, 

Propose to publish*-A New Critical 
Pronouncing Dictionary of the £nglish 
Ijanguage; with Walker's Improvements; 
and Additions. By an American Gentle- 
m:^n. To be printed on a beautiful type, 
in double column, royal octavo. 



RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

An Explanatory Pronouncing Dictionary 
of the French Language (in French and 
English) wherein the exact Sound and 
Articulation of every Syllable are distinct- 
ly marked (according to the Method 
adopted by Mr. Walker in his Pronoun- 
cing Dictionary) to which are prefixed 
the Principles of the French Pronuncia- 
tion, Prefatory Directions for using the 
Spelling Representative of every Sound, 
and the Conjugation of the Verbs regu- 
lar, irregular, and defective, with their 
true Pronunciation. By L. Abbe Tardy, 
Late Master of Arts in the University of 
Paris. 

Letters of Madame la Marquise du 
Beffand to the Hon. Horace Waipole, af- 
terwards Earl of Oxfi)rd, from tlie year 
1766 to the year \x 80. To which are add- 
ed. Letters of Madame du Deffand to 
Voltaire. Published from the Originals at 
Strawsbury Hill. Four volumes, l:2lmo. 

The Bibliomania; or book of Mad- 
ness, a Bibliographical Romance, in 
six parts; entitled as follows: — Part I. 
The Evening Walk— II. The Cabinet.— 
III. The Auction Room.— IV. The Li- 
br.^ry.— V. Tue Alcove— VI. The Temple. 
This is not only a New Edition of the 

m 

preceding Work, under the same title, 
put is executed entirely upon a new plan. 



and comprehends an account of between 
two and three hundred curious volumes 
•in Foreigfn and Doif^stick Literature, of 
which no description has before been sub- 
mitted to the publick in an English form. 
By the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibden, 
F. S. A. 

Omni ana. By Robert Sou they. In duo- 
decimo. 

Essays on the Poetry and Superstitions 
of the Highlands. With fragments in 
verse and prose. By Mrs. Grant, Laggan. 
Biographia Dramatica; or, a Compaition 
to the Playhouse; containing Historical 
and Critical Memoirs, and Original Anec- 
dotes of British and Irish Dramatick 
Writers, from the Commencement of our 
Theatrical Exhibitions; amongst whom 
are some of the most celebrated actors. 
Also, an alphabetical account of their 
works, the dates when printed, and occa- 
sional Observations on their Merits. To- 
gether with an Introductory View of the 
Rise and Progress of the British Stage. 
Originally compiled by David Erskme 
Baker, Esq. Carefully corrected; greatly 
enlarged; and continued from 1764 to 
IBll. By Isaac Reed and Stephen Jones. 
In three volumes, octavo. 

Select Passages of the Writings of St. 
Chrysostom, St. Gregory, Nazianzin, and 
St. Basil. Translated from the Greek. Bjr 
Hugh Stuart Boyd. The Second Editioi^ 
corrected and enlarged. 

The Opinions of difierent Authors upon 
the Punishment of Death Selected by 
Bazil Montague, Esq. Volume the Se* 
cond. 

Literary Life and Select Works of Ben- 
jamin btillingfleet. By Archdeacon Coxc. 
Illustrated w^ith plates. In three volumes^ 
octavo. 

Kehama. A Poem. By Robert Soiitheyt 
Esq. One volume quarto. 

The World before the Flood. A Poem. 
By James Montgomery, author of the 
Wanderer of Switzerland, &c. 

Bannockburn. A Mttiical Romance. By 
Miss Holi'oi-d, author of Wallace, or the 
Fight of Falkirk. 

Poems. By Miss Holford. 
Genevive; or, The Spirit of the Drave. 
A Poem. With Odes and other Pocinsi 
chieBy Amatory and Descriptive By J<ihe 
Stewart, Esq. author of the Pleasures of 
Love, the Resurrection, &c. 

A Journey throiigli Persia, Asis Minor, 
&c. jn the Years IbOH and 1809. Com- 
mencing at Bombay, and lemiijiating at 
Constantinople. In wl.icii is included, sonie 
Account of His Majesty's Mission under- 
Sir Harford Jones, Bart. H. C to tin; Court 
of the King of Persia. B^ James Morvicr^ 
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Bsq. His Majesty's Secretary of Embassy 
to the Court of Persia. With Engravings, 
Maps, &c. In One Vohime» Quarto. 

Exploratory Travels throupfh the Wes- 
tern TeiTitories of North America: Com- 
prising a Voyage ftom St Louis, on the 
Mississippi, to the Sources of that River, 
and a Journey through tlie Interiour of 
liouisiana and the North Eastern Pro- 
vinces of New Spain; the whole including 
a UistwLDce of laboiit 8U00 Miles; and ex- 
hibiting a View of the Geography, Natu- 
ral Productions, Indian Tribes J present 
Stale of the Population, &c. of these in- 
teresting Countries. Undertaken in the 
Years 1805, 1806, 1807, by order of the 
Government of tbe United States. By Ma- 
jor Z. M. Pike. Illustrated with Maps 
drawn up from Major Pike's Observations. 
In Quarto. 

A Picturesque Voyage to India. By the 
Way of China. By Thomas Daniell, R. A. 
and William Daniell, /U41. A. Comprising 
fifty coloured Prints, neatly mounted, 
with Narrative an^ Descriptive iietter- 
presS) forming one Volume, in large 
Quarto. 

History of Brazil. By Robert Southey. 
Volume the Seconds 

The Arabian Niglits* Entertainments. 
From- the Version of Galland, carefully 
revised, and occasionally con-ected with 
the Arabick. To which are added. Thirty 
five new Tales, now first translated from 
an Arabick Copy of the One rhousand and 
One Nights, brought to Europe by Edward 
Wortley Montague, Esq. Also an Intro- 
duction and -Notes, illustrative of the Re- 
ligion, Manners, Customs, Domcstick Ha- 
bits, &c ofthe Mohammedans. By Jona- 
than Scott, L- L. D. Oxford. Late Oriental 
Professor at the Royal Military and Kast 
India Colleges, &c. &c. In demy and post 
Octavo, with fine Engravings, after Pic- 
tures by Smirke. Also in royal Kighteens, 
without the Plates. 

Tales of the East, collated with the 
Onginal or early Translations, and now 
first arranged in one uniform edition. By 
Henry Weber, Esq. In 3 vols, royal octavo, 
double columns. P^ inted with a new 
type, in the most eltegant manner. 

The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
In 12 vols, demy octavo. lUustrated with 
Critical and Bxplauary Notes, and Bio- 
graphical Notices, and including an addi- 
tional Play, never before publislied, and 
now first printed from the Orig'inal MS. 
in the possession of the Publishers.— 
^Jdited hy Henry Weber, Esq. 



Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and 
Correspondence of the late Mr. William 
Sroellie, Printer, in Edinburgh, Secretary 
to the Society of Scottish Antiquities, F. 
R. S. &c. Together with a Selection from 
his hitherto unpublished Essays; with an 
engraved Portrait. By Robert Kerr, F. R. 
S. and F. A. S. Edinburgh. 

PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

The Bishop of Lincoln is printing a 
work upon tbe subject of Calvinism, which 
will comprehend bis last three Charges, 
with very considerable additions and nu« 
merous quotations from the works of Cal- 
vin and of the ancient fathers. 

Mr. Southey's Poem of Kehama is near- 
ly finished at press. 

Bannockbum has been selected by Miss 
Holford, as the subject for her next Me* 
trical Romance 

The Gleaner, a Selection of papers 
from neglected periodical Essayists, by 
Dr. Drake, have been for some time in the 
press, and will speedily be published, in 
four octavo volumes. 

Dr. <ieorge Rees is preparing for the 
press a new edition of his Work on Dis- 
orders of the Stomach, with additional 
cases. 

Mr. Cromck, editor of the Reliques of 
Burns, will publish shortly, ** Remains of 
Nithsdale and Galloway Song:" with his- 
torical and traditionary Notices relative to 
the Manners and Customs of the Peasan- 
try. 

The Right Hon George Rose has in the 
press a new and enlarged edition of a 
brief Examination into the Increase of 
Commerce and the Revenue brought down 
to the present Time. 

A woj'k is in tbe press, the first part of 
wliich will be published at the beginning 
of the ensui'^g year, entitled the ** Devo- 
tional Family Bible," containing the Old 
and New Testaments, with Notes and 
Illustrations, partly original and partly 
selected from the most approved exposi- 
tors, witha Devotional Exercise at the 
end of every Chapter. By the Rev. John 
Fawcett, A. M. 

A Life of tlie late Arthur Murphy, Esq. 
with his Epistolai'y Correspondence, in a 
quarto volume, from Authentick Docu- 
ments in the possession of Mr. Ford, his 
Executor, is in the press. 

A Translation of the Institutes of the 
Christian Religion, by the celebrated John 
Calvin, in three octavo volumeS| is shortly 
ei^pected to appear* 
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VROM THB qUAILTXRI.T REVIEW* 



5)b9eyyador.F0rtagiifz» Hjatoricoe Politico^ de Liaboa, dasde o dia. S7 de Norembio 
db Anno de 1807, em <{iie«mbarcou para a Brasii o Prkldpe Regfelite Nosso Senhc^r 

e toda a Real FamiHa, por Motivo da Invasam dos Francezes neste Reino, &€. 
Contem todos os Editaes, Ordens publicas e particulares, Decretos, Successos 
fataes e desconhecidos nas Historias do Mundo; todas as Batalha8> Roubos e Usur*- 
pa^oens, at€ o dia 15 de Setembro de 1808> em que foram ezpulsos^ depoU de ba- 

. tklofl» 09 France z^. Lisbon. 1809. 

THE tyranny which was exer- llshed for the lave of reputation, 

-cised over the press in Portugal, Their sonnets, and pastorals, and 

produced a race of authors in that gloaas^ easily past the various boards 

country more resembling in their of censure, which presented an in* 

frame of mind, the writers of the superable barrier to all the works 

middle a^es, than those of modern that tended, in the slightest degree, 

ttimes. The people sunk into an in- to expose the errours and abuses 

tellectual torpor, under the paralyz- of the existing government. For the 

ing despotism of church and state; last century, scarcely any hook of 

and the number of readers was in history or of travels appeared in 

consequence so small, that fitera- Portugal. So greatly indeed have 

ture never became a trade. There authors been deterred from publlca«- 

was, therefore, no occupation for tion, by the obstacles which the 

'that execrable race, who, either in boards of censure presented, and so 

their own naked character, as libel- little has there been to tempt them 

lers, or under the assumed title of in the rewards or applause which 

satirists or criticks, acquire noto- the publick could bestow, that a 

•liety by pandering to envy or ma- very large proportion of Portuguese 

Jice; and as little scope was there literature exists at this day in mantt- 

for political adventurers, who hope script. Men were always found, who 

to rise in the world by tying them- delighted in acquiring knowledge 

delves to the tail of a party-kite, for its o#n sake, who amused them- 

No man became an author for the selves In coinposing works for their 

sake of gain,^ or for the hope of pre- own instruction, and that of their 

ferment; and, except a few young friends, contented with self-applause, 

^oets, there were none who pub- and with the thought that they were 

Vol. v. t 
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preparing materials, for which fu- 
ture historians would be grateful 

The author of the Portuguese Ob- 
server is a man of this description. 
During the tyranny of Junot, he 
collected every edict which was 
issued, kept a faithful journal of the 
events passing within his own know- 
ledge, and procured accounts) on 
which he could rely, from other 
parts of the kingdom. When this 
melancholy task was begun, there 
could have been no other feeling to 
alleviate it, than the desire of leav- 
ing to posterity a faithful detail of 
an aggression, at that time unparal- 
leled for injustice and cruelty, in the 
annals of Europe. On the deliver- 
ance of his country, he was enabled 
to publish, as much of this journal as 
prudence would permit; much, he 
confesses, has been withheld, be- 
cause the times required it; that is 
to say, he has been unwilling to make 
himself obnoxious, by exposing the 
misconduct of individuals; and there 
is as jet no liberty of the press in 
Lisbon. But though he admits that 
it has not been possible for him to 
relate the whole truth, his book 
contains nothing but the truth; this 
he solemnly affirms; it is corrobo- 
rated by the testimony of persons 
best acquainted with the transaction^ 
of that period, and the work itself 
bears the strongest marks of vera- 
city. 

According to this writer, the cir- 
cumstance which made the prince 
of Brazil resolve upon retiring to 
his vast empire in America, was the 
communication of the secret treaty 
of Fontainbleau from the English 
court* Had this measure been ear- 
lier lesolved on, the act itself might 
have been one of the subiimest spec- 
tacles recorded in history; but the 
haste with which it was conducted, 
I'endered it a scene ot confusion. On 
the part of the emigrants, nothing 
was to be seen but hurry and disor- 
der; on the part of the people, asto- 
nishment and dismay. Sir Sidney 
Smith offered to bring his fleet 



abreast of the city, and there, te- 
conded by the indignant populace^ 
dispute every inch of the ground 
with the invader. Lisbon, he said^ 
was surely as defensible as Buenos 
Ayres. It was well for Junot, that 
this resolution was not effected. 

The first division of the French 
anny, consisting of 10,000 men, 
reached the villages adjoining Lis* 
bon, on the 29 th of November, while 
the prince and his faithful followers 
were sailing out of the river. They 
arrived without baggage, having only 
their knapsacks, and a half gourd 
slung from their girdle as a drink- 
ing cup; their muskets were rusty^ 
and many of them out of repair; the 
men were mostly bar^ foot, foun^ 
dered with their march, and almost 
fainting from fatigue and want of 
food. The very women of Lisbon 
might have knocked them on the 
head. On the following day, the 
royal guard of police went out to 
meet Junot, ahd he made his' en- 
trance into the city. A prochimatioB 
had previously been circulated, in 
which the general added to his 
other titles, that of Great Cross of 
the Order of Christ, an honour con- 
ferred on him by that very prince 
whom he came to entrap and de-^ 
stroy. <^ Inhabitants of Lisbon," he 
said, « I come to save your port and 
your prince from the malignant in- 
fluence of England. The prince^ 
otherwise respectable for his vir- 
tues, has permitted himself to be 
drawn aVay by perfidious counsel- 
lors, to be delivered by thein to his 
enemies; they alarmed him for his 
personal safety; his subjects were 
regarded as nothing, and your inter- 
ests were sacrificed to the cowar- 
dice of a few c^irtiers. People of 
Lisbon, remain at peace in your 
houses; fear nothing from my army^ 
nor from me; our enemies and the 
criminal are the only persons who 
ought to fear us. The great Napo- 
leon, my master, sends me to pro- 
tect you. I will protect you." 

The first act ot this protection 
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vftsto «eize the fortresses upon the 
nvevj aDd fire upon the ships which 
had not yet got out. The shops were 
.shut; the streets full of people, and the 
discount upon the paper money rose 
to 50 per cent. The next day, De- 
cember 1, was the anniversary of 
the acclamation; of that revolution 
:which restored the crown of Portu^ 
gal to its rightful heir* What a day 
for those inhabitants of Lisbon who 
loved their country^ and were fami-* 
liar witb the history of its age of 
glory ! Powder >)ragons were now 
leaking through Uie streets; the 
patroles and the whole force of the 
police were employed in calming 
and conUolling the people who be- 
held all this with indignation, and 
^n instinctive longing to vindicate 
themselves. The parish ministers 
wentirom house to bouse, informing 
Ibe inhabitants that they must pre* 
pare to quarter the French officers, 
and collecting mattresses and blank* 
ets for the men* In the, midst of all 
Ihis, so violent a. storm of wind 
arose, that it shook the houses like 
an earthquake; and in the terrour 
which it occusiomed, many families 
fled into the open country^ Many 
buildings were injured; the treasury 
and arsenal unroofed; and tlie tide 
suddenly rose twelve feet The cir* 
cumstance was noted in the Paris 
pikers; and, in the spirit oi those 
ivriters who speak of the tempest 
vrhich occurred jat Cromwell's dekth, 
9» something supernatural, it was 
added, that no sooner had the French 
.&ig been hoisted^ than the elemoMs 
were calmed, and the sun broke 
forth in all his splendour. This iur 
terpretation, however, .could not be 
curj*ent at Lisbon, because the 
Trench Hag was not hoisted there 
till ten days after the storm. 

The troops entered Lisbon mostly 
by night, and without beat of drum. 
£leven thousand were now posted 
in the city, from Belem to the Grilo, 
and from the castle to An^oios. The 
generals of division and brigade 
took possession of the houses of 



those fidalgos who accompanied thf 
prineet, and of the principal mer^ 
chants; aod« as the first fruits of that 
{irotection, which the religion of th^ 
country was to experience, all peN 
sons in the great convents of Jesus^ 
the Paulistas, and' S. Francisco da 
Cidade, who had any. relations by. 
whom they could be housed, were 
ordered to turn out, that the French 
soldiers might be quartered in their, 
apartments. On th& 3d the mer- 
chants were called cm for a forced 
loan of two millions of cruzados, 
and this at a time when their ships 
had been ^ized in France, when a 
British squadron blockaded the port 
of Lisbon, when the ships firom Bra^ 
zil were warned off by that squadron 
and sent to England, and all foreign 
commerce utterly destroyed ! Every 
day, almost every hour, brought with 
it some new mark of French pro^ 
tectLon. Account was taken of the 
property of all those persons who 
ibliowed the prince, that it might 
be confiscated. M. Hermann was 
added to . the regency, and made 
minister of finance, and of the inte- 
riour, by an appointment of Buona* 
parte, which by its date sufficiently 
proved, if any proof had been need- 
ed, that whatever the conduct of the 
prince might be, that tyrant had re* 
solved to usurp the kingdom. The 
edict which Junot had issued, on his 
first entrance into Portugal, was 
now printed and circulated in Lis- 
bon* Beginning in the usual style of 
French hypocrisy, it ended with their 
usual insolence and cruelty. Every 
Portuguese, it said, who, not being a 
soldier of the line, was apprehended 
in an armed assembly, sliould be 
shot. If any Frenchman was killed 
in the country, the town or viltage* 
to which the district belonged where 
the murder w^s committed, should 
be fined in not less than three times 
the atTtount of its whole annual 
r^nts, and the four principal inhabi- 
tants taken as hostages for the pay- 
ment. And as an exemplary actof jus- 
tice, the first city, town, or village, 
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in wkich ft Prenthisiffn was assassi^^ 
]i&ted,'should be burnt to the gnmnd. 
When this decree waa isaued, the 

frince of firazii was in ailiiffice with 
ranee, and Junot pretested that- he 
Was entering as a friend^ expressing 
his confidence tliat the fine city of 
lisbon would joyfully receive an 
amny, which alone could preserve it 
* from becoming the prey of the £n-' 
glish. 

The next measure was an edict 
Ibr the confiscation of English 
goods, ordering all persons who 
had any English property hi their 
ppssesaioni to give an account of 
jt within three days, on pain of 
being fined in a sum ten times 
the amount of the property con* 
cealed, and even of corporal pu« 
nishment, if it was thought proper 
to inflict it. On the same day, the 
use of fire arms in sporting was 

{rohibited throughout the whole 
ingdom, and apy person detected 
in carrying fowling pieces, or pis* 
tbls, without a license from general 
Laborde, the commandant of Lisbon, 
was to be considered as a vagabond 
and highway murderer, carried be- 
fore a mi&tary commission, and 
punished accordingly The next day 
all kinds of arms whatsoever were 
prohibited; and the winesellers were 
ordered to turn out all soldiers at 
seven in the evening, on pmin of a 
heavy fine, and of death for the 
third ofience^ The troops, as they 
continued ' to amve, were quartered 
itt all the convents, and their women 
with themy as if to insult the reli- 
gious feelings of the people. Cora- 
piairits were made^at the officers 
required those persons upon whom 
they were bilkted, to keep a table 
fi>r them. An order was issued, in 
which Junot expressed his displea- 
sure, saying that the French ofiicers 
in Portugal were to consider them- 
selves as in garrison, and had no 
right to demand any thing more 
than lodging, fire, and lights. He 
reminded them also that the empe- 
rour bad placed them on the same 



footing as the grand anvfy, in coi>» 
sequence of whKh they would regu«» 
larly receive extraordinary pay suf- 
ficient to defray all their expenses* 
This ediet was in the true spirit of 
the French generals) it was some- 
thing to-be publbhed in for^gn 
ilewspapers, as a proof of the gooci 
order which they observed; mean-> 
time all the superiour officers, not 
merely compelled those upon whom 
they had billetted themselves, to fur- 
nish a table, but every kind of pro- 
vision also for the entertainments 
Which they thought proper to ^ve. 
Many persons gave up their houses 
to these insolent guests, and retired 
into the country; still they were 
Obliged to support the establisb^ 
ment; and answer all the demands 
which the intruders chose to make. 
There now appeared a pastoral 
letter from the cardinal patriarch at 
Lisbon, wtitten at the request, thati 
is to say, under the orders of Janot* 
The author of this journal apoiogU 
zes for its abject and servile Ian** 
guage. Its secret nieaning, he says, 
will be apparent if it is read with^ 
attention; and its efiBect was. as the ve- 
nend^le pastor intended, to strength* 
en the veneration of the Portugueze 
for their religion, and tend to tho 
destruction of the impious wretches 
who were profaning it. It is to be 
regretted that so faithful and patri- 
otick^a writer should, in his wish to 
excuse another, attempt to justify 
what ought hot even to be published. 
For whatever may have been the pa«» 
triarch's secret desires, and however 
his language may have belied his 
hes^rt, certain it is that he now be- 
trayed his country, and, as far as iut 
him lay, contributed to its degrada-^ 
tion and destruction* He told the^ 
Portuguese that the French wercr 
co^e to assist them; that they were 
under the protection of Napoleon the 
Great, whom God had destined to 
support and defend reHgtoOf and to- 
constitute the happiness of his peo* 
pie. « You know him,** said he; *' the 
whole world knows himi confide^ 
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#iera&r^>wkh undterable secmity ipdio were his goevtSt Htd t6 theft 

in thi« prodigious man, whose iike own houses. The tumult continued* 

has not been seen in ai^y age. He about three hours. It was then sd 

will diiTuse over us the blessings of for suppressed that Junot, with mdsC 

peace, if you respect his determina« of \a% 'generals, went to the bperat 

tions," In this manner, exhorting and there displayed the French ikg^ 

them passively to submit to whatever as if in triumph. The greater part 

might occur, he entreated all his of the few Portugueze who were 

ekrgy, by the bowels of Christ Je- present left tlie theatre. While thi« 

fnis, to concur wkh him in impress* bravado was going on, cannon were 

ing upon them the duty of resigna- planted at head-quarters, and ff$n^ 

tion and submissiron. This address boats stationed so as to command 

tras imended to prepare the people some of the market places an<l 

Ibr what followed} and on the suc^ streets. At daybreak the streets were 

eeeding day the French flag was full of soldiers, horse and foot, p»A 

hoisted upon the arsenal. It is the trolling the town; but wherever • 

iy^em of Buonaparte, and the infa- Frenchman ventured to appear alon^ 

nxous ministers of his t3rranny, to he was immediately attacked. Manf 

break down, by a series of insults, families fled into the country. Junel 

the sjnrtt of every naticm which is published an edict, ordering thalC 

tifnhappy enough to be brought un-' every person taken in arms should 

der his yoke. Two days the French be carried before a military commisi* 

eolours remained fiying there; on sion. He prefixed to it this sentence^ 

'Uie 3d, the French troops were as a text for his bloody laws: f* Re^ 

dfawn up in the square of the Ro- belHon is the greatest of ali crimes.*'' 

do, when Junot thuiked them, in He then fortified the castle, threw 

tiie emperour's name, for the con* up new works, and planted -batteries^ 

stancy with which they had endured from which he threatened to destroy 

ti^ hardships of their march. Hea<* Lisb(»i if the insurrection wae re- 

tren, said he, has favoured us in our newed. 

object of saving this fine cky from These disturbances were not' at* 
l^e oppression of the English, and tended with much bloodshed, and n^ 
we have now the glory of seeing the executions followed them. The Por<» 
French flag planted in Lisbon. He tugueze troops had not joined th# 
then called upon them to cry, long people, for no plan had been con- 
live the emperour Napoleon ! At the certed, and the resistence, when at^ 
flame moment the French colours tempted, was perfectly hopeless.— « 
were hoisted on the castle, a salute Their disposition, however, was well 
of twenty guns was fired, and re« known; and the reginteats which had 
|>eated by all the forts upon the ri- been called from the provinces bf 
iFer. This was about mid-day; the the prince immediately before his 
Portuguese had been murmuring embarkation, were now ordered back 
from the moment the flag appeared to their respective stations. It was 
upon the arsenal, and this new insult found that the decree for the disco- 
increased their shame and indigna- very and confiscation of English pro- 
1^on« Without plan, without leaders, perty and goods had produced little 
without other arms than sticks, and effect; the three days allowed for 
stones, and knives, they attacked the giving in an account elapsed on the 

fuards, in the great square, between 7th, and on the 8th the term was 

ye and six in the evening. Junot prolonged for eight days more, with 

was giving a grand (tinner, in honour heavy denunciations against those 

of some victory; it was abruptly persons who should attempt to evade 

anded; his officers hastened to their it. That part of the deeree which 

pDatSi and ^e Fortugueze traitors, related to English property miglit 
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easily be obeyed by those who chose 
to obey it; but the confi8i:ation of all 
^g^lish goods, in a place where half 
the goods were English, was a mea- 
sure as impracticable as oppressive; 
and the day after Junot had issued 
his second edict upon the subject, 
he found it necessary to publish a 
third, mod%ing the former two, 
and^ in fact, confessing their absur- 
dity. It appearedyhe said, that, in vir- 
tue of these decrees, the merchants 
and shopkeepers could not dispose 
of many articles of English manu- 
facture; that the want of these arti- 
cles kept out of the market a great 
number of things which were in 
daily use, and would therefore raise 
the price of those which were not 
prohibited; they were, therefore, 
permitted to sell such articles as 
were not actually the property of 
British subjects, under the loUowing 
conaitions. 1. That an account of 
the British goods in tlieir possession 
should be delivered in, and permis- 
sion to sell them obtained from the 
commissary at Lisbon, or some pub- 
lick functionary in the provinces^— « 
3. That this permission should not 
be granted, unless the kind, quality, 
measure, quantity, and price of the 
article for sale were specified^-— 
3. That the. vender should hold him- 
self responsible for the amount of all 
which he disposed of, and, for that 
purpose, should enter in his books 
the 'quantity of the thing sold, the 
price, and the name of the pur- 
chaser. 

A few days before Christmas the 
priests were forbidden to celebrate 
cock mass, that the people might 
not have that opportunity of assem- 
bling by night. It was ordered that 
no bells should be sounded on that 
night, and even the use of the little 
bell, which precedes the saci^ament 
when it is carried through the 
streets, was prohibited. On the day 
after these orders were issued, the 
inquisitor general published a pas- 
toral letter, repeating and enforcing 
the base language of the patriarch. 



It was received with indignation by 
the people. The author of this diary 
says, that they condemned the in- 
quisitor because they read only the 
written words, and did not discover 
the hidden meaning; but when the 
Spaniards ai\dPortttgueze shall have 
worked out their own deliverance, 
which, whatever disasters they may 
now experience, sooner or later they 
assuredly will do, both nations will 
do well to remember that the inqui- 
sition betrayed the government by 
which it had so long been encou- 
raged, and die people whom it had 
so long oppressed and degraded. 

Great exultation was manifested 
by the French at the news that Rus- 
sia had declared against £j)gland; 
this they had considered as the most 
difficult of all their pix>jects, and the 
only thing requisite to ensure their, 
full success. But the same day 
brought tidings that many of the 
Brazil ships had been warned off by 
the blockading squadron; and though 
a Russian fleet was lying in the Ta- 
gus, Junot had occular proofs that 
these northern allies could not ena- 
ble France to wrest from Britain the 
dommion of the seas* Lisbon is de*. 
pendent for great part of its com 
upon foreign supplies; to provide 
against the scarcity which was now 
foreseen, it was decreed that all 
farmers and corn.dealera who were 
indebted to the crown, should pay 
half the amount in grain, which was 
to be delivered to the French com- 
missariat at the current prices. As 
the government was' now effectually 
converted into a military usurpation, 
it became easy to simplify its opera- 
tions, and most of the persons for- 
merly employed in civil departments 
were dismissed from office. Some 
were at once turned off, others had 
documents given them, entitling 
them to be reinstated upon vacan- 
cies; a few had some trifling pension 
promised them. The miseries of 
servitude were now fully felt in Lis- 
bon, which but a few weeks before * 
had been one of the most flourishjpg 
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Cities in Europe. Whole families 
were suddenly reduced to poverty 
and absolute want. All who depend- 
ed for employment and subsistence 
upon foreign trade, were now desti* 
tute. Their trinkets went first, what- 
ever was saleable followed; these 
things were sold at half their value^ 
while the price of food was daily 
augmentingi Persons who had lived 
in plenty and respectability were 
seen pubiickly asking alms^ and wo- 
men, hitherto of unblemished virtue, 
walked the streets, offering them- 
selves to prostitution, that the mo- 
ther might obtain bread for her 
starving children, the daughter for 
her starving parents. These were 
sights which the French generals 
and 'Officers beheld without c(»n- 
punctionr but the consequences 
which their invasion produced in 
the provinces threatened to affect 
themselves. Their march through 
the country had been like that of an 
army of locusts, leaving famine 
wherever they past. The peasantry, 
some utterly ruined by this devasta- 
tion, and all hopeless, because of the 
state to which Portugal was reduced, 
abandoned themselves to the same 
kind of despair which, in some parts 
of South America, contributed to 
exterminate the Indians, and at one 
time materially distressed and en>« 
dangered their cruel conquerors.-— 
They thought it was useless to sow 
the seed if the French were to en- 
joy the harvest; and so generally did 
this feeling operate, that the mock 
regency, which acted under Junot, 
found it necessary to issue orders 
compelling them to go on with the 
usual business of agriculture. 

The encouragement of agricul- 
ture was made a pretext for break- 
ing up the Portugueze army. Every 
subaltern and soldier who had ser- 
ved eight years, or who bad not 
served six montlis, was discharged, 
and ordered to return to his own 
province. The Spanish general at 
Porto, acting upon the same system 
a^ Junot, and, as yet, unsuspicious 



of the fate which the French were 
preparing for his own country, is- 
sued a similar order; and the mar- 
quis de Soccorro, who commanded 
at Setubal, as govemour of the ne'vf 
kingdom, in which he expected that 
that miserable puppet and traitor 
the prince de la Paz would soon be 
invested, diabanded, by one sweeping 
decree, all the Ponugueze militias^ 
discharged ail the married men from 
the regular army, and invited all 
others to apply for leave of absence. 
In the partition and iuvasion of Pori 
tugal, the wretched court of Madrid 
was as guilty as that of the Thuil-t 
leries; but the conduct of the Spa- 
niards, during the invasion, was far 
different from that of their trea* 
cherous allies. Neither insult nor 
outrage was committed by them; 
and while all the measures of the 
French were directed to the two 
purposes of enslaving the Portu«> 
gueze, and enriching themselves, 
the Spanish generals courted and 
obtained the good opinion of the 
people. The province of Alem Tejo 
suffered no exactions during the 
time that it was under the marquis 
de Soccorro; and while Junot's edicts 
were in one uniform spirit of tyrant 
ny,the Spanish marquis was offering 
rewards to those who raised the 
greatest crops, or bred the most nu- 
merous flocks and herds. Some of 
his decrees indicated a curious pas- 
sion for legislating. He addressed 
circular instructions to the judges, 
enjoining each of them, when he ha4 
notice of any civil suit, to call the 
parties before him, hear their re- 
spective statements, and advise thei4 
to settle the dispute by arbitration. 
If they persisted in their appeal to 
the laws, he was then to require ' 
from each, before the process went 
forward, a written statement of the 
case, and the documents which were 
to support it. If the tiling contested 
did not exceed eighty milreis in va- 
lue, he might pronounce summary 
judgment without farther examina-^ 
tion; the party cast, however, re- 
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Isdned n tight of ^i^peal to the su? 

periour courts. If the value exceed- 
ed this suiDy the parties were again 
\o be exhorted to come to some ac- 
cord) or at least to agree upon short- 
ening the process, and avoiding all 
unnecessary delay and expense; and 
the judges were empowered to do 
tills, even yrithout the consent of 
^e pai'desyand come, as summarily 
^s possible^ to the merits of the 
case* 

This decree Implied good inten- 
tions, however inadequate the means 
fnay have been to produce the end 
designed; but another of the mar- 
quis's projects seems to have been 
borrowed from the policy of Japan. 
Every parish was to be divided into 
districts, containing not less than 
one hundred houses, nor more than 
fwo. Each district was to choose one 
^mong its inhabitants with the title 
f»f commissioner, whose duty it 
should be to make out a list of all 
|he members of his district, their 
^ges and occupations, to interfere in 
all family disputes for the purpose 
isf accommodating Ihem, to prevent 
jjill idleness, and to keep all persons 
|o their respective employments. If 
ihey were not obedient to his admo- 
nitions, he was to denounce them to 
the magistrates, that due punish- 
ment might be inflicted. He was also 
to walk nis rounds for at least an 
hour every night, accompanied with 
jfour of the most respectable men of 
the district, to see that no prohibited 
games were pfayed in the taverns, 
and that nothing was committed of- 
iensive to good morals. Such a sys- 
tem oiF police, if it were practicable 
jn Europe, would be pernicious; but 
/though the marquis was a visionary 
politician, his feelings seem to have 
been originally so good, that it is to 
)>e lamented such a man should have 
}>ecome the tool of the French, and 
sacrificed his life and his honour in 
^leir service. 

The conduct of the Spanish sol- 
diers corresponded with the dispo- 
sitions of their chiefe. Accustomed 



to the same habits of lil^ att^e# 

to the ^ same idolatry as he Porta* 
gueze, and speaking a language^so 
little dijSerent that they mutualif 
understood each other, the Spaniards 
lived among theiA like men of th« 
same country; and as long as the 
power remained in their hands, the 
people of Alem-Tejo experienced 
none of thos^ insults and oppres- 
sions under which the inhabitant^ 
of Lisbon were suffering. Notice 
was given in that city that all Bra* 
zilians who wished to return fo their 
own country might obtain passports 
and permission to embark in |»eutra) 
ships. All who could assign any pre* 
text for availing themselves of the 
permission, hastened to purchase 
passports, and the money which the 
French exacted in this instance was 
cheerfujly paid. Meantime the xniost 
rigorous measures were taken tf 
prevent any person from effectin]^ 
his escape to the English squadroi^ 
All the fishing boats were divide^ 
into districts denoted by letters^ and 
then numbered, and compelled to 
have their letter and nupiber paint* 
ed on the bow and quarter in whit^ 
and of a foot high. The master d 
every boat was bound to carry a li^ 
containing the letter of his aistrict^ 
the number of his boat, his name« 
his dwelling place^ and the number 
piud names of the men on board.-^ 
This list was to be his passport at 
.the different batteries, and his pro^ 
tection from the guard or watch 
boats which patroled the river, an4 
were charged to apprehend every 
person whose name was not in- 
scribed in the list, and to seize the 
vessel as a prize. The magistrate^ 
of every district were also to deliver 
.a list of all the owners of fishing 
boats, in order that their property 
might be seized in case of any in* 
fraction of these rules; and a coun- 
ter list was to be kept on board the 
floating battery. All the owners, of 
whatever district, were to appear 
every Saturday at this floating bat- 
terj^ and have their lists verified.-^ 
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iMwy hffa^ yi9hk,'h liad any commu- of this brave Portuguese was Jacinto 

Aicatioii with the English squadron, Correia. • 

^as V& be confiscated; and all were On the first of February the guns 

¥ound to be within the bar at sunset were fired, and Junot informed the 

«n p8dn of being fined one six and people, in a proclamation, that the 

tf irty for the ftrst offence, three for fate of Portugal was decided, and her 

■tiic second, ahd confiscation of the future felicity secured, because Na- 

bbat and corporal punishment fot poleon the Great had taken her un- 

ffee third. der his omnipotent protection. The 

About the middle of January, Ju- house of Braganza had ceased to 

Adt went^ with more than hts ususd reign, and the fine country which 

^omp^ to the foundery, broke the formerly had been their portion was 

pbrtraits of the Braganza kings, and now to be governed in his riame, 

gfav© orders that the Portugueze and by the general in chief of his 

Arms should no longer be placed army. " The duties," said Junot, 

tSipon the cajinon. Two days after- *< which this mark of benignity and 

Wards he returned, and brdercd the confidence, on the part of my mas- 

toyal arms- that were c^ed in stone ter, imposes upon me, are difticult 

over the entrance, to be defaced: to fulfil, but I hope wortliily to dis- 

no Portugueze would be the instru- charge them. I will open roads and 

iBient of 5iis poor insult, though the canals, that agriculture and national 

Workmen were tempted by the offer industry may once more flourish.— 

«f a six and thirty. Some French The Portuguese troops, commanded 

flc^ldiers were then told to do the by their most approved leaders, will 

^oak* They' broke the crown in soon form one family with the 5ol- 

fseces) and deuced the shield; and diers of Marengo, of Austerlitz, of 

my sooner had they left the place Jena, and of Friedland; and there 

Asm the populace eagerly gathered will be no other rivalry between 

lip the fragments of the crown, to them than that of valour and disci- 

pifeserve them as relicks. It was pline. The good administration of 

i<femarked that thei invaders became the publick revenues will secure to 

iHore ittSfdent after they had dis- every one the reward of his la- 

Kanded the Portuguese troops. As a hours. Publick instruction, that mo* 

Itody they could not have feared ther of national civilisation, shall be 

tiketn; but every individual was, in extended over the provinces, and 

sioine iQieasure, restrained by the Algarve and Beira will one day have 

Sfcpprehension of individual ven- their Camoens. The religion of your 

geance; and any tumult which might forefathers, the same which we. all 

2ke place would have been ren- profess, shall be protected. Justice 

.!ired fa^r more serious if the milita- shall be freed from the delay and 

T^, as was natural, had taken part arbitrary will which paralysed it 

with the people. They now began heretofore; the publick tranquillity 

t6 insult the Portuguese with scoffs shall no more be disturbed by rob- 

aafid sarcasms, and openly to plunder bers, and deformed mendicity no. 

them. This was not always done longer drag its filthy attire through 

urith impunity. A rtian at . Mafra this superb capital.*' The Poptu- 

killed two Frenchmen with a reap- guese author bursts out in a strain 

ing hook. He was put to death for of indignant irony upon what he calls 

it^ but, to his last breath, he gloried this French masterpiece, this oracle 

in what he had done, and repeated, of felicity. «< The roads and canals 

that, if all his countrymen were like which were opened,'* he exclaims^ 

Him, there should not a single << were sackages, deaths, and desola^ 

Frenchman renutin alive. The name tions. The publick instruction was^ 
Vol. v. tr 
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that all the schools were closed; that 
the professors were driven out to 
find subsistence where they could; 
that some of the scholars fled, and 
some died of hunger ! The protec- 
tion which the French afforded to 
religion was, that they stript the al- 
tars, stole the church plate, mur- 
dered the priests, defaced the ima- 
ges, and mocked the God who cre- 
ated them 1 The administration of 
justice was, that whoever hiid money 
won his cause; whoever could get 
the interest of a^physician to his ex- 
cellency, of a colonel Prost, a prince 
of Salm-salm, a general Loison, a 
madame, French or Portuguese, 
carried every thing, and overcame 
all difficulties. Robbers there were, 
indeed, none, after the French en- 
tered; for they were ashamed to ex- 
ercise their vocation before such 
expert proficients as the soldiers of 
Napoleon. There was not an olive- 
yard which they did not cut down 
when they wanted fire; not a house 
in which they did not take up their 
quarters as in an inn; and when 
they went out of it, they were load- 
ed with the bedclothes. Deformed 
mendicity was no longer to appear; 
but the number of mendicants was 
tripled, and they lay dying for want, 
in the streets ! And the tranquillity 
and security of the people was, 
that they forsook the villages and 
fled into the w*ilds, and, even there, 
were persecuted and hunted down." 
The device of Buonaparte was 
now placed over the arsenal. It was 
an eagle upon an anchor. The offi- 
cial seals were ordered to bear the 
same impress as those of the French 
empire, with this inscription: " Go- 
vermnent of Portugal;" and, on the 
same day that possession was tlius 
taken for the omnipotent Napoleon, 
and protection promised in his name, 
an edict appeared, dated from Milan, 
December 23, imposing a war con- 
tribution extraordinary of 100,000,000 
of franks upon the kingdom of jPor- 
tugal, as a ransom for individual pro- 
perty of every kind. Junot decreed, 



that the two millions of cruzados bM^ 
ready paid (which be raised as a 
loan, and now called a contribution) 
should be accounted as part of thi» 
sum, and allowed for in the final 
payment. Six millions were to be 
paid by the commercial part of the 
country; one third on thp first of 
March, one on the first of May, and 
the remaining one on the first of 
August. All goods of English ma- 
nufacture being, on account of their 
origin^ liable to confiscation, were te 
be ransomed by the merchants and 
tradesmen who possessed tbem, at a 
third of their value. All the gold 
and silver of all the churches, cha- 
pels, and fra(<eniitieSf within the city 
of Lisbon and its district, was to be 
carried to . the mint within fifteem 
days, no other plate being excepted 
than what was necessary for decent 
worship. In the; provinces, the col- 
lectors of the tenths were to receive 
the church plate, and transmit it te 
the mint, and the amount was to be 
carried to the contribution. All arch- 
bisLops> bishops, religious orders^ 
and dignitaries, who. possessed any 
revenue, from land or cattle of any 
kind, should contribute two thirds df 
the whole yearly income, if that in- 
come did not exceed 16,000 cruza- 
dos, and three fourths if it did; for 
which they were to be excused from, 
paying the tenths for the current 
year ! Every person enjoying a be- 
nefice producing from six hundred 
to nine hundred milreis per year, 
should contribute two thirds of his 
income, three fourths if it exceed- 
ed the latter sum. All comraenda- 
dors of the re^ligious orders, or of 
jVlalta, should also pay two thirds of 
their revenue. The donatories of 
crown property were to pay a. dou- 
ble tax. All owners of houses, half 
the rent for which they were let, or 
a proportionate sum if they inha- 
bited them themselves. All land- 
holders, two tenths, in addition to 
the former imposts. The tax upon 
horses, mules, and servants, was 
doubled. The Juiz do Povo, under 
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^orders of the Senadoj was to rate all 
trading bodies, and booth and stall 
peepers, and compel them to pay 
their assessment by distress; and 
-shops, which were not under the 
jurisdiction of the Senado^ were to 
be rated, in like manner, by the 



with the dancing girls of the opera, 
But the Frei :ch never suffer either 
their follies or their vices to inter- 
rupt or impede their business; and, 
in all his measures, Junot proved 
himself the fit instrument of the ty- 
rant whom he served. A quarrel 



Mesa do Bern Commum^ or board of took place at Caldas between some 
general good, under the inspection French and the Portuguese regi 



•f the royal junta of commerce.— 
« Behold," says the Portuguese au- 
thor, " here is the happiness pro- 
mised in the name of the great Na- 



ment of Porto; Loison, the most fe- 
rocious of the French generals, was 
sent to inquire into it. He shot 
nine Portuguese; three of whom 



poleon ! This is the protection of were men of some property in the 
1 of the subject! This is country, disarmed the whole regi. 



religion, and 

the friend of the people, of com- 
merce, and of industry !** The mint 
was now, from morning till night, 
surrounded with persons carrying 
their little plate, or trinkets, for sale, 
many of them beseeching, with tears, 
and for the love of God, that they 
might be admitted first, pleading the 
urgency of their distress. The situ- 
ation of Lisbon, at this time, is one 
to which history affords no parallel. 
It suffered neither pestilence, nor 
£iniine, nor war; and yet all these 
visitations could scarcely have pro- 
duced a greater scene of misery; 



igi, 
ment, and disbanded it. So sensible 
was Junot of the growing impatience 
of the people, under their intolerable 
burthens, that, having occasion to 
coin silver, he ordered it to be 
struck as usual in the name of the 
prince regent, but with the date of 
the preceding year. The temper of 
the people was, indeed, sufficiently 
manifest. If the English squadron 
appeared to stand in shore, the 
heights in the city were covered 
with multitudes, eagerly watching 
every movement of the ships, and 
secretly praying that they might be 



and the calamity did not admit of destined for the recovery of Lisbon. 



hope; for when could the Portu- 
guese look for deliverance ? Provi- 
sions were dear, indeed, but the 
markets were regularl5r ^.supplied; 
and those who had money, could 
always procure food. But a large 
proportion of the inhabitants were 
thrown out of employment. The 
contribution was rigorously exacted, 
and suicide, which had scarcely ever 
been heard of in Portugal, became 
now almost a daily act. There is no 
inhymanity like that of avarice. One 
of the noblest charitable institutions 
in the world, was the Royal Hospi- 



The law against the use of fire arms 
was renewed, with severer penalties> 
and all the customary sports of the 
Entrudo, the carnival preceding 
lent, were prohibited. ' The contri- 
bution was levied with the utmost 
rigour. 'I'he property of those who 
had not money to satisfy these ini- 
quitous demands, was seized; and 
the owners of untenanted houses 
were compelled to pay half the rent 
for which they would have been let. 
The lowest hucksters, stallkeepers, 
and labourers, were summoned be- 
fore the Juiz do Povo to be assessed 



tal at Lisbon. Under the house of in their portion, and the merchants 



Braganza it might have vied with 
any thing in England; under the 
usurpation of the French, more than 
a third part of all its patients pe- 
rished for want of food. 

Junot meantime was giving fetes, 
and amusing himself and his guests 



were ordered to appear in tallies be-^ 
fore the junta of commerce, and 
there reciprocally discuss their af- 
fairs; and tax each* other I The per- 
sons who had purchased passports 
for Brazil, were alarmed by an order 
for stopping the American vessels 
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in whicln th^y had embarked; thi8» ria between a Portuguese fioldier 
however^ was only done to extort and three Frenchmen, and the Por-* 
farther bribes, and when nothing tuguese was killed. The scene of 
more couldbesoueezedoutof them* this transaction happened to be the 
th^y were permitted to sail. Several St. Giles's of Lisbon, and it occa- 
vessels cleared out under Kniphau* sioned a great tumult among the 
sen colours, and with passports for inhabitants of the Rua guja, or Dirty 
the north of Europe. They were in street, and three other such sties of 
reality bound for Brazil, and paid vice and beggary; more French coU 
each from 5,000 cruzados upwards, Jected; the mob, however, had the 
to have the deception winked at. advantage, and the riot was not ap- 
Many persons got on board beyond peased till a French Serjeant of gre* 
the bar, others were secreted in the nadiers was killed, a soldier mor^ 
hold, and others dispersed them- tally wounded, and three others se^ 
selves as sailors, daubing their hands verely cut by the knives of the Pop- 
with pitch, lest it should be disco- tuguese. Upon this, an order ap* 
Tered that they had not been accus-f peared from M. Lagarde, decreeing 
tomed to manual labour. Many es- that twelve of the inhabitants of 
caped to the English squadron, these streets who bore the wornt 
Heavier punishments were enacted character, should be apprehended 
figainst those who attempted thus to and imprisoned for three monthly 
escape, and every person assisting unless they declared who were the 
was sentenced to death. Higher re- cMef instigators of the riot; that aU 
wards were offered to informers; and the common prostitutes who lodged 
all persons inhabiting the house in these four streets, should qu^t 
from which any one had escaped, them within four days, on pain of 
were ordered to give information of having their heads shaved^ and 
his flight within eight and forty being banished from Lisbon; and 
hours. that all eating and drinking housea 

pne act of oppression more was in the said streets should be shut up 
to be es^ercised upon a nation al« for six months, unless the ownerS: 
ready so pruelly oppressed; her would give informadon agsdnst some 
troops were to be marched off to person concerned in the disturbance, 
join Buonaparte's armies, a first The result of this order was, that 
sacrifice of blood tp tliat insatiable every stnuapet who could pay a six 
tyrant, and soon to be followed by and thirty^as suffered to continue 
his accursed conscription. Many in her abode, as not being concerned 
soldiers deserted. In consequence of in the tumult; that the tavemers psdd 
this, the French pode of martial lavf from one to five pieces each, as 
vfs^ declared tp be applicable to the they were able; the eating houses 
Portuguese army, and death became from eight milreis to two pieces; 
thereby the punishment of deser- and the twelve hostages from twelve 
tion. The office of intendant pf por milreis to six pieces each; and the 
lice, vacated by the absence of the sum total which M. Lagarde cx^ 
traitor Novion, who marched to torted from these wretches, as fee 
France with his regiment, was con-: price of two Frenchmen killed and 
^ £erred on Lagarde, a . Frenchman, three wounded, according to an 
and one of the mo^t rapacious of the exact account, amounted to 862 mil* 
race. He took up his; abpde at the reis. 

inquisition, and converted it into a Junot had now been created duke 
receiving housp for suspepted per- of Abrantes, and a deputation of 
sons. A curious specimen soon oc- fidalgos was sent to Bayqnne, there 
curred of this man's administration, to receive from the Corsican a con-t 
A quarrel took place in the Moura- stitution for Portugal. Every new 
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tneasuve which mi^t senre to rivet 
the chains of that unhappy country, 
was regarded with delight hy the 
party of traitors who had «old them- 
selves to France. Hitherto no leara 
had clouded their triumph; but the 
£ace of things was now about to be 
changed. The villanous designs of 
Buonaparte upon Spain were known 
to Junot; and that general perceiving 
how deep an interest was felt in the 
transactions of Aranjuezy not only 
by the Spanish soldiers, but by the 
people of Lisbon also, lost no time 
in taking precautions against the 
effects of their agitation. The mer- 
chants w«re ordered to send all the 
muskets, guns, and other arms used 
on board their ships, to the arsenal, 
there to be held in deposit till they 
obtained a license for their ships to 
sail; and all persons dealing in arms 
of any kind were in like manner to 
deliver them up. They had no sooner 
been collected then the guns were 
spiked, and the stocks of the mus- 
kets broken. The first measure 
taken against the Spanish troops 
was to confine them to their quar- 
ters in the evening, a spirit of ani- 
mosity against the French having 
shown itself, as soon as they knew 
that Ferdinand was gone to Bay- 
onne. Junot then divided them, 
sending some to Mafra, and distri- 
buting others among the fortresses, 
so that only one regiment remained 
in the city. He spread a report that 
Portugal was to be united to Spain, 
and that the French were about to 
retire. This was designed to con- 
ciliate the Spaniards, and to exas- 
perate the Portuguese ag^nst them; 
and at the same time, to soothe the 
latter, it was asserted that the con- 
tribution would be excused, and all 
confiscated property restored. Offi- 
cial notice was handed round that 
the -deputies had been received with 



the utfftost benignity at Bayonne, 
and that the emperour Napoleon had 
given them unequivocal proofs of 
his compassionate disposition; in fine, 
every kind of happiness was now 
to be showered down upon Portugal. 
While this was the language of 
the French, the real feelings which 
prompted it, were sufficiently mani* 
fested by all the measures of the 
military usurpation. The streets 
were filled with patrols on the 
prince regent's birth-day; and that 
his name, if possible, might be put 
out of remembrance, a ship which 
was called after him was ordered 
to be renamed the Portugueze. In 
like manner the Maria I. was to be 
called the Cit/ of Lisbon; and even 
the name of the St. Sebastian was 
changed; for as superstition is never 
so contagious as in a time of distress^ 
Junot feared lest the strange faith 
of the SebasUanists should spread, 
and produce some desperate effort. 
That faith had been probably invent- 
ed, certainly encouraged, during ^ 
former usurpation of Portugal by a 
patriotick party, whose object was 
to effect the emancipation of their 
country, and who, for more than half 
a century, never lost tught of that 
object till they had accomplished 
it. The superstition still existed; 
and Junot had still some .reason to 
think that politick heads were at 
work once more to inflame it, now 
when it might again be useful. 
About the middle of March, an egg 
was produced with the letters V. D- 
S. R. P. distinctly traced in the 
i^ell, and apparently formed with it. 
It was said to have been laid in this 
state by a hen belonging to one 
Jos6 Caetano da Costa, and the Se- 
bastianists immediately interpreted 
the letters to signify, Vive Dom 
Sebastiamj Rei de Portugal. The 
trick had been well executed.^ 



* It is curious that a similar trick, though far less skilfully contrived, was practised 
about the same time by Mary Bateman, the Torkshive witch. Tliis woman, with her 
characteristick cruelty, forced into the ovary of one of her hens three egg^s, at differ- 
ent times, with the words Crist is ctmUng scratched upon them. They were dropt in the 
nest, and she carrisd on a -gainful trade by showing them for a penay to credulous 
multitudes. 
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Many expeTimcnts were made to 
ascertain how the letters had been 
formed, but all failed; other eggs 
"were inscribed, but no person could 
succeed in giving the same varnish 
to the inscription as on the rest of 
the shell. Crowds assembled round 
the house where this prodigy had 
been produced, and the egg was sent 
round in a silver salver to those who 
had sufficient interest or authority 
to be intrusted with such a treasure, 
till after it had been three days the 
topick of conversation in Lisbon, it 
was carried to Junot. The fact of 
his altering the name of theSt. Se- 
bastian shows what importance he 
attached to the circumstance, and 
to a superstition once so prevalent, 
never obsolete, and so easy to be 
revived. 

The command of Alem-Tejo was 
given at this time to Kellerman, who 
has since rendered himself so infa- 
mous by his edict in Spain for ham- 
stringing and blinding all the cattle 
left for the purposes of agriculture 
within the district under his authori- 
ty. He bore in Portugal a less odi- 
ous character than most of the other 
generals. His rapacity, however, was 
equal to the cruelty which he has 
wnce manifested. As soon as he en- 
tered upon his new government, he 
imposed an additional contribution 
upon the province, requiring 10,000 
cruzados novos from Evora, 8,000 
from Elvas, eight from Portalegre, 
six from Villa Vigosa, and rating 
the other plac6s in like proportion 
to their population. Kellerman was, 
HI this instance, the dupe of his own 
greediness: thinking to secure the 
whole plunder for himself, he ven- 
tured to exact it by his own will and 
pleasure, without any order from 
Junot, or M. Herman the French 
minister of the interiour. Complaint 
was made to them, and the general 
was ordered to refund the whole 
which had been paid. This was re- 
garded as the most extraordinary 
circumstance during the whole usur- 
pation; but the fact was, that what 



Junot resented was the slight shown 
to his own authority, not the injury 
done to the Portuguese. Alein-Tejo 
had little leisure to rejoice in this 
act of grace:— the patriotick war in 
Spain was known in that province 
as soon as it broke out; and about 
six hundred Spaniards who were 
in garrison at Cezimbra, and other 
places dependent upon the govern- 
ment at Setubal, collected and be- 
gan their march with flying colours 
towards their own country. A French 
detachment of nearly the same force 
Was sent from Lisbon to pursue 
them. They came up vnth the Spa- 
niards at Pegoens. In affairs of small 
parties, tacticks are of little avail; 
success depends upon individual cou- 
rage, and then it is that the strength 
of a good cause is made apparent. 
The French were defeated: they 
brought back their wounded to Lis- 
bon; for to have left them out of the 
immediate protection of an army 
would have been leaving them to 
certain death. They were landed at 
night, that the loss might be as lit- 
tle publick as possible; it was, how- 
ever, soon known that there were 
above 180 wounded. This was the 
first act of open war which took 
place in Portugal. Tidings soon ar- 
rived that the Spaniards, at Porto, 
had seized the French general in 
that city, and marched to join the 
patriots. Junot now for the first time 
perceived that his situation was be- 
come dangerous as well as difficult, 
and the next day he disarmed and 
confined the 5,000 Spaniards who still 
remained in Lisbon and the adjoin- 
ing country. 

Tidings were now arriving of 
insurrections in every quarter, and 
Junot began to prepare for defend- 
ing himself in Lisbon :-»he set men 
to work in fortifying the castle, em- 
ployed the watermen in filling the ' 
cisterns, laid in stores and fodder, 
and removed thither all the arms 
from the foundery. The festival of 
St. John the Baptist was near at hand; 
the vespers of this and of a few other 
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festiyals occurring about the same 
time, are celebrated with bonfires in 
Portugal, as they formerly were in 
England. The ceremony is as old 
as the worship of the Kelts, even, 
perhaps, before their entrance into 
Europe; and it is one of the many 
pagan customs which Catholicism 
made its own. Junot now forbade all 
rejoicings upon these occasions. 
Any person letting off fireworks, 
as usual, making any use of gun- 
powder, or kindling a bonfire, was 
to be imprisoned eight days, and 
fined in proportion to his means; 
parents were to be answerable 
for their children, schoolmasters 
for their boys, masters for their 
servants, tradesmen for the people 
in their employ; the publick walk 
was not to be open in the evening, 
and all concourse in the streets was 
prohibited. Individuals were ordered 
to deliver up all the weapons in 
their possession, because of the 
danger which would result to the 
well-disposed inhabitants of Lisbon, 
if their tranquillity should be disturb- 
ed by designing men. One detach- 
ment was sent to quell the patriots 
in the north of Portugal, another 
upon the same service to the south; 
the men marched out of the city 
with provisions and kettles upon 
their backs, and every one had a 
loaf fixed upon his bayonet. Prepa- 
rations were made for an encamp- 
ment upon the Campo d'Ourique, 
from whence, and from the castle, 
the French might command the city. 
At the same time it was ordered 
that no person should quit it, with- 
out a special license from the in- 
tendant general; and all who had 
retired into the country, within the 
last fortnight, were ordered to re- 
turn on pain of imprisonment. This 
was designed as a new means of exr 
torting money; for all persons who 
had any place to retire to, had alrea- 
dy left Lisbon, expecting that some 
tumult would give the French an 
opportunity of sacking the town, 
and they were now obliged to pur- 



chase permission to remain where 
they were. 

Junot's famous proclamation had 
zJready been issued: " Portuguese," 
it said, « what delirium is this ! into 
what an abyss of evils are you about 
to plunge I After seven months of 
the most perfect tranquillity and 
harmony, what reason can you have 
for taking arms ? And against whom ? 
against an army which is to secure 
your independence, which is to 
maintain the integrity of your coun- 
try; a numerous, brave, and veteran 
army, before which you would be 
scattered like the sands of the de- 
sert, before the impetuous breath of 
the winds of the south I" In th^ 
same strain of bombast and impu- 
dent falsehood, the French general 
proceeded to threaten and flatter, 
bidding them beware of the English 
hereticks, v^ho sought equally to 
debase their country, and destroy 
their religion; telling them that the 
emperour Napoleon, at his interces- 
sion, had graciously remitted half 
the contribution, and that he was on 
the point of accomplishing all their 
wishes; that this was the moment in 
which they were about to reap tho 
fruit of their good fortune, the mo- 
ment in which Portugal was to be 
made happy. This, too, was the only 
moment they had to implore the 
clemency of the emperour; his ar- 
mies were already upon their fron- 
tiers; every individual taken in arms 
should be instantly shot; and every 
town or city which should rise 
against the French, should be deli- 
vered up to pillage, totally destroy- 
ed, and all its inhabitants put to the 
sword. Notwithstanding this boast- 
fuj language, Junot was well aware 
that the storm was gathering rounil 
him. The French squadron at Cadiz 
had been captured; Spain was ia 
arms; the English general at Gib- 
raltar, and the English admiral, 
without waiting for instructions from 
home, were co-operating with a peo- 
ple, whose generosity the English 
had always acknowledged, whom it 
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WHS pamfol 10 think of as enemies, 

aiid whom, the instant they rose 
against the oppressor, we regarded 
as friends and brethren. The Portn* 
gvese were in insurrection; Elngland 
was mistress of the seas; her flag 
was always in sight from Lisbon; 
and it was not to be doubted, but 
that on the first favourable moment, 
she would send an army to the as- 
sistance of her oldest and most 
faithful ally. However the Usurping 
duke of Abrantes might vaunt, he 
felt that his dukedom was held by 
an insecure tenure, and, looking 
forward to a retreat, gave orders that 
tiie church plate should, with all 
speed, be melted down into bars, 
for more convenient removal, that 
he might not leave the country with* 
out his booty. 

We- have two lessons to learn 
from the French: the art of provi- 
sioning an army, and that constant 
activity which never suffers it to re- 
main unemployed, but attacks the 
enemy whenever and wherever 
they are weakest. In these points, 
and in these only, they are our su- 
periours; in the field, we have never 
fiiiled to show them, that, in the 
words of the celebrated war song, 

We are the sons of the men 
Who conquered on Cressy's plain; 
And what our fathers did. 
Their sons can do again. 

Junot's measures were taken with 
a pi'omptness equal to the occasion. 
He hoped to crush the insurgents, 
before any English could arrive to 
their assistance; aaid wherever they 
ventured to oppose a regular body 
of French troops, the event was 
what he had expected and foreseen. 
Two Jiundred patriots were killed 
in the streets of Villa Viffosa, and 
twelve who were taken prisoners^ 
shot as rebels, by orders of general 
AvriU Twelve hundred, according 
to the French account, fell before 
Beja; every man taken in arms was 



put to death, and every house, firom 
which the enemy had been fired 
upon, was burnt. ^ Beja has revolt- 
ed," said Kellerman, in a proclama- 
tion to the people of Alem-Tejo, 
^ Beja no longer exists; its guilty- 
inhabitants have been cut off with 
the edge of the sword, and its 
houses delivered up to pillage and 
to the flames. Take ye all warning 
by this terrible example, and learn 
from it, that it was not in vain the 
commander in chief told ye the 
clouds of the rebels would be scat- 
tered before us like the sands of the 
desert, before the impetuous breath 
of the winds of the south." Junot 
called other means to his assistance* 
Three in&mous dignitaries of the 
patriarchal church issued a pastoral 
letter, under his orders, denouncing 
excommunicauon against all per- 
sons who directly, or indirectly, as- 
sisted the patriots. This was dis- 
persed over tlie provinces, accom- 
panied by a letter from the French 
intendant general, in which he asked 
the Portuguese why they subjected 
themselves to the weight of the 
French power, at a moment when 
the Almighty Authority* thought 
only of laying aside the rights of 
conquest, and of governing with 
mildness. <« Is it,*' said he, ^ before 
a few handfuls of Portuguese that^ 
the star of the great Napoleon is to 
be darkened, or the arm deadened, 
of one of the most valliant and skil- 
ful captains V* It is but too welt 
known, how deeply the baneful 
superstition of the Romish church 
has rooted itself in Portugal; but in 
this instance, the threat of excom- 
munication was regarded with con- 
tempt; the people knew that their 
most sacred duty was to deliver their 
country, that no devotion could be 
so holy, as the sacrifice of their own 
lives, in such a cause; no offering 
so righteous, as the blood of an in- 
vader. 
Basely as the Spaniards have been 



* Thif phrae^ is literally translated from the original bla4>hemy of the proclamation. 
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calumniated here, the fate of the 
Portuguese has been still harder. 
The writers who have been most 
successful in slandering the Spa- 
niards, and deadening that generous 
ardour in their cause, which was at 
one time as universal in Great Bri- 
tain, as it was honourable to the. 
British character, are persons, who, 
having professed the most opposite 
opinions, as they happened to suit 
their own immediate purposes, have 
proved themselves to have no other 
pruiciple whatever, than that of self- 
interest. But the Portuguese have 
been hastily condemned by men of a 
far different stamp. Even so truly 
profound and philosophical a writer 
as Ardnt, speaks of them with con- 
temptuous injustice, in the work for 
which Palm was muixlered. " The 
Spaniards," he says, "will again 
become what they once were, one 
of the most admired and powerfial 
nations in Europe; but Portugal will 
remain in a state of servitude, as it 
deserves; for, separated from Spain, 
it is a wen on a sound body." The 
German philosopher truly prophe- 
syed the regeneration of the Spa- 
niards; and had he known the cha- 
racter of the Portuguese equally 
well, his opinion of them would have 
been more favourable and less erro- 
neous. The people are uncorrupted, 
and their courage and patriotism 
were abundantly proved by the man- 
ner in which they rose against the 
French, at a time, when, to use the 
words of lord Wellington, their 
troops had been completely dis- 
persed; their officers had gone off to 
Brazil; and their arsenals had been 
pillaged; or were in the power of the 
enemy. « Their revolt," says that 
competent judge, "under the cir- 
cumstances in which it has taken 
place, is -still more extraordinary 
than that of the Spanish nation." 
While Kellerman and Avril were 
ravaging Alem-Tejo, Margaron at- 
tacked Leiria, where a handful of 
students from Coimbra had pro- 
claimed the prince regent. Six bun- 
Vo^. V. X 



dred patriots, according to th0 
French bulletin, were left upon the 
field of battle. According to the Por- 
tuguese, the French, while they 
were opposed to an undisciplined 
and half armed peasantry, divided 
their force, which consisted of nearly 
5000 men, entered the city on every 
side, and put to the sword all whom 
they found in the streets, without 
distinction of age or sex. It was 
stated in the bulletin that the ban- 
ners of the insurgents were taken 
and presented to his excellency the 
duke of Abrantes. The real histoiy 
of these banners is a curious proof 
of the manner in which the French 
bulletins are fabricated. The soldiers^ 
on their march, fell in with a party 
of devotees geing to the Cirio da 
Ameixoeira, mounted upon mules 
and asses, with musick playing, and 
flags flying, such as are to be seen 
at an English puppet show. The 
sight of the French put the whole 
procession to the rout, and the flags 
which they threw away in their flight 
were picked iip, to form an article 
in the next bulletin. 

Loison, mean time, was laying 
waste the north of Portugail. Alfe- 
drinha was burnt by him, ahd above 
3000 patriots killed in battle. His 
own loss was said to be only twenty 
killed, and from; thirty to forty 
wounded. This bulletin, however, is 
said, by the Portuguese author, to be 
notoriously false. That which follow* 
ed will only provoke a smile in En- 
gland. *t On the 10th of July, forty 
English landed at the foot of the 
village of Costa, to obtain provisions. 
That post was defended by only five 
of the 3 1 St regiment of light infan-* 
try. Notwithstanding the dispropor- 
tion of numbers, these five men, in 
sight of all the inhabitants, attacked 
the forty English, forced them to 
leave upon the beach all that they 
had purchased, and pursued them to 
the sea. Three conscript lads of the 
66th regiment saw a boat from the 
English squadron making towards 
the land, near Cascacs^ .They hi^ 
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Ifaemselves till it reached the shore^ 
ftien rose up from their ambush, 
fired upon it, killed the pilot, who 
was the master of admiral Cotton's 
ship, and obliged two English offi- 
cers, and six sailors, or marines, 
who were in the boat, to lay down 
their arms and surrender as prison- 
ers of war, an instance of presence 
of mind and courage, which does 
great honour to these three lads." 
When the French admiral Latouche, 
during the bockade of Toulon, 
boasted) in an official letter, that the 
whole !Sntish fleet had fled before 
him, Nelson said, if his character 
for not being ^pt to run away, were 
not established by that time, it was 
not worth his while to put the world 
Tight Nevertheless, he swore that if 
he took the Frenchman, he would 
make him eat his letter. General 
Thicbault, who signed the bulletin, 
fell at Vimieria; had he been made 
prisoner, it certainly ought to have 
been administered to him in a sand- 
wich. 

If the victories of the French 
over the Portuguese, be not more 
truly related than these exploits 
against our sailors, the patriots sus^ 
tained little loss. It was not, how- 
ever, possible that they could with-* 
stand such a force of regular troops, 
and the French soldiers made full 
use of the license which their ras- 
cally commanders allow them in the 
field. They returned to Lisbon with 
cart loads of plunder, and eveiy 
man with his knapsack full. The pil- 
lage which poison and Margaron 
brought back, arnounted to more 
than half a miliiop of cruzados. This, 
however, was the least mischief 
which they committed. Junot talked 
of houses delivered over to desola- 
tion and death; of flourishing cities 
«i transformed into heaps of ashes and 
wide sepulchres. Up did not enume- 
rate, ampng the triumphs of his 
troops, the outrages committed upon 
the women. Their vengeance fell 
. next upon Evora. Loison, with Mar- 
|s^ron $ind S^olignac under his cquql* 



mand, and a powerful detachment 
marched for that city. The patriots 
had collected a few regular troops, 
with the militia of the country, and 
some Spaniaixis came to their assist- 
ance; they posted themselves ad- 
vantageously about a mile from the 
town, and sustained an attack of 
some hours, before the position was 
forced. Junot asserted that 1000 
were left dead in the field, 4000 
wounded, and 300C made prisoners; 
the Portuguese, with equal exag- 
geration, affirmed, the victory cost 
the French 3000 slain. The city was 
given up to be pillaged; nine hun^ 
dred persons, of different sexes and 
ages, were put to the sword in the 
streets and churches; eight and thirty- 
clergymen were murdered; aipong 
them the bishop of Maranham. The 
nunneries were broke open, and wo* 
men were equally the victims of 
their cruelty and their lust. Loisoh 
himself shook his sabre over the 
head of the archbishop, a venerable 
man, nearly ninety years of age, of 
distinguished learning, and still 
more eminent for his virtues. He 
promised him, however, that hk 
property should not be touched; yet, 
after this promise, Loison hims^^ 
with some of his favourite ofikers, 
entered by night the archbishop's 
library, which was one of the finest 
in Portugal; threw down every book, 
in hopes of discovering valuables 
behind them; broke off the gold and 
silver clasps from the magnificent 
l>indings of the rarest part of the 
collection; and in their rage tha^ 
they found so little plunder, tore in 
pieces a whole file of manuscripts. 
They took every gold and silver 
coin from his cabinet of medals, and 
•every jewel and bit of the precious 
metals, in which the relicks were 
set, or which decorated any thing in 
his oratory. And when the arch- 
bishop was taking his afternoon 
sleep, and had laid his episcopal 
ring upon the table, as usual at such 
times, Loison's prowling eye fixed 
up(m the jei^irel a& he passed througH 
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tHe room, and he was «een to pocket 
iv These facts are not mentioned in 
the work before us; but they are 
related upon the most unquestion- 
able authority. 

Evora was sacked on the 30th of 
July. Two days afterwards sir Arthur 
Wellesley landed, and the subse- 
quent events are sufficiently noto- 
rious. The iniquity of Buonaparte's 
conduct towards Portugal has been 
put out of sight by his blacker 
wickedness towards Spain. Con- 
science, says a state-viiiain in one 
bf Ben Jonson's plays: 

" (Conscience,— 
Poor plodding priests and preaching friars 

may make 
Their hollow pulpits and the empty aisles 
Of churches ring with that round word: 

but we 
That draw the «abtile and more pierdng 

air 
In that sublimed region of a court, 
Know all is good we make so, and go on. 
Secured by the prosperity of our crimes." 

At present this might be the Cor- 
sican'S motto. Such has been the 
-career of that imperial barbarian, 
that he obtains an amnesty for his 
old crimes by perpetiating new 
ones; and his perjuries and assas- 
sinations have ceased to excite asto- 
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nishment in Europe, because they 
are now looked upon as regular 
parts of his political system. Even 
in this country, there are men, who, 
when they are reminded of his guilt, 
think it a sufficient reply, to tell rs 
of his greatness; and would have us 
fall down and worship the golden 
image, at the very time when the 
Spaniards are walking through the 
burning, fiery furnace. These men 
serve the tyrant whom they flatter, 
and are more truly and efficiently 
his agents, than the miserable 
wretches in his pay. They are never 
weary of exaggerating the wisdom 
and the power of Buonaparte. Ac- 
cording to them, it is still the En- 
glish who disturb the quiet of the 
continent. He is the regenerator and 
benefactor of Spain and Portugal, 
, who reforms their laws, punfies 
their religion, and puts an end to 
the abuses of their governments. 
The Spanish chiefs " have only a 
little hour to strut andfret^* and we 
ought to congratulate ourselves upon 
their fall. Callous and cowardly 
sophists! it is thus, that while they 
belie the feelings, they labour to 
deaden the courage, and sacrifice 
the honour of England. 



VftOM THE qVARTERLT REVIEW. 

.Voyage de D^couvertet» aux Terres Australes, . ex£cut^ par ordre de sa Majest€ 
L'Empereur et Roi» eur les Corvettes Le G^graphe, Le NaturaUste^ et la Go¥leUe 
Le Cafiuarina, pendant les Annies 1800, 1801, 1802, 18J3, et 1804, public par 
Ddcret Imperial, et R^dig^, par M. F. Pcron, Naturaliste, &c. &c. 4to. Tome premier 

' avec Atlas. A Paris. 1807. 



A FEW months after the retire- 
ment of Mr. Pitt, and the succession 
of Mr. Addington, that is, in June, 
1 800, M. Otto, the resident commis- 
sary for French prisoners of war, ad- 
dressed an application to the lords 
of the admiralty, to obtain the neces- 
sary passports, for two armed ves- 
fiels^ Le GiQgraphe and Lt Natu* 



raliste^ which the French govern- 
ment had appointed for a voyage of 
discovery round the nvorld^ " pour 
mettre le capitaine Baudin a Pabri 
de toute attaque hostile, et lui pro- 
curer une reception favorable dans 
les ^tablissemens Britanniques oii il 
pourra 6tre oblig^ de relftcher mo- 
mentan^ment/' In consequence of 
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this application, the good natured nent concealed by those islands^ 

minister, without farther inquiry where a strait was supposed to exist, 

into the tenour of captain Baudin's by which a conimunicaUon was 

instructions, or the particular object opened with the great gulph of Car- 

of his mission, obtained his majesty's pentaria. This being accomplished^ 

commands, that the French vessels they ^ere to direct their course to 

<< should be permitted to put into cape Lieuwen; examine the unknown 

any of his majesty's ports, in case of parts of the coast, to the northward; 

stress of weather, or to procure as- visit the coasts of the land of Edels 

sistance, if necessary, to enable them and Endracht; make a particular 

to prosecute their voyage/' survey of the island of Rottenest and 

The perusal of M. Peron's book, Shark's bay; terminaUng their first 

has convinced us that M. Otto's campaign at the N. W. cape of New 

applicaticm was grounded on false Holland. 

pretences, and that the passport was From Timor, or Amboyna (at 
&audulently obtained; that there one of which places they were t^ 
never was any intention to send winter) they were directed to pro- 
these vessels on a voyage of disco- ceed through Endeavour Strait, to 
very round the world, as stated by the eastern point of the great gulph 
M. Otto, but that the sole object of of Carpentaria; to examine the whole 
it was, to ascertain the real state of circuit of its coast, to the land of 
New Holland; to discover what our Amheim, terminating the second 
colonists were doing, and what was campaign at the same northwest 
left for the French to do, on this cape at which their first was corn- 
great continent, in the event of a pleted. From hence they were to 
peace; to find some port in the neigh- cross the Indian ocean to the Isle of 
bourhood of our settlements, which France, and make the best of their 
should be to them what Pondicherry way to Europe, 
was to Hindoostan; to rear the stand- So much for the voyage of disco- 
ard of Buonaparte, then first consul, very round the worlds of which M. 
on the first convenient spot; and, Peron has been employed to write 
finally, that the only circumnaviga- the history. The perusal of his book 
tiun intended in this voyage d^esfiio' has certainly afforded us consider- 
nage^ was that of Australia. able pleasure, although, in the 

If any doubt could be entertained, course of our examination of it, we 

that such was the sole intention of shall feel ourselves called upon to 

the French government, the heads reprobate, in the strongest manner^ 

of captain Baudin's instructions, as the mean and illiberal conduct into 

stated by M. Peron, and, indeed, the which he must have been betrayed, 

whole proceedings of the voyage, by superiour infiaence. Of M. P^- 

are amply sufl&cient to set this point ron, as a man of general science, 

at rest. By these instructions, they we are disposed to think highly; 

were directed to touch, in the first but, we repeat, that in the publica- 

instance, at the Isle of France; tion of the work before us, we d« 

thence to proceed to the southern not, and cannot, consider him as a 

extremity of Van Dieman's land; free agent. It is brought forward, in 

visit Dentrecasteaux's channel; exa- the first place, under the immediate 

mine the eastern coast; enter the sanction of Buonaparte, in conse- 

strait of Bass, through that of Banks; quence of a report of the imperial 

coipplete the discovery of Hunter's institute, which states: 
islands; examine the southwest coast „ ^, ^ , , , , 

of New Holland; penetrate behind .. ' /^^il ^l?"^^ ^^T °^^ hundred thou. 

,K^-i J rc4.r»^ AC t:" sand specimens of animals, great and 

the islands of St. Peter and St. Fran- 8,^,^11, c^ompose the zoological collection, 

cis; and visit th^t part of the conu- and that the number of njew species^ at- 
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xjording to the report of the professors of 
the museum, amounts to above two thou- 
sand five hundred. When it is recollected,'* 
.continues! the reporter, " that the second 
vbyage of Cook, the most brilliant, in this 
respect, which has ever been made to this 
day, did not furnish more than two hun- 
.dred and fifty fiew species, and that the 
combined voyages of Carteret, Wallis, 
Fumeaux, Meares, and Vancouver, have 
not, altogether, produced so great a num- 
ber; when it is observed, that the case is 
the same with regard to all the French 
expeditions, it will follow, that MM. Pe- 
ron and Lesueur alone, have discovered 
more new animals, than all the natural 
historians who have travelled in these 
latter times.*' 

As a reward for this great exer- 
tiony the institute accordingly re- 
solves: 

1. " That the class should testify, in an 
authentick manner, how much it is satis- 
fied with the zeal shown by i\f. Peron, to 
fulfil the functions with which he was 
charged. 

2. *• That it should declare to govern- 
ment that he is deserving of those rewards 
.usually granted to naturalists who travel; 
and that the works preparing by him must 
contribute to the progress of natural sci- 
ence. 



>r 



The reward, we are told in a 
note, was an order of Buonaparte 
for his works to be published at the 
expense of government. 

Before we proceed to the exami- 
nation of M. P6ron*s book, we shall 
extract one part of the report of the 
institute, which, from the importance 
it attaches to the nascent colony in 
New South Wales, tends to corro- 
borate what we have stated in regard 
to the real object of tlic voyage. 

** In the midst of the regions which he 
has traversed, M. Peron has every where 
encountered the rivals of his country; in 
every place they have formed establish- 
ments which excite the g^reatest interest, 
©f wliich' we have hitherto, in Eiurope, re- 
ceived but imperfect and iixvariably false 
^formation. M. Peron has applied himself 
particularly to comprehend, m detail, this 
vastsystem of colonization in Australia, 
which is exhibited at the same time on a 
gceat continent, and over an immense 
ocean. You will he enabled to obsene, by 



that part only of his memoir on the s^l 
fishery, how far his researches on this 
subject are of importance, and with what 
sagacity the author of it has been able to 
develop them. Uis labours, in this respect^ 
appear worthy, in every point of view, of 
the attention of the philosopher and the 
statesma^i. Never, perhaps, did a subject 
of greater interest or curiosity offer itself 
to their contemplation. Never, pei*haps, 
was a more striking example afforded of 
the omnipotence ot laws and institutions 
on the character of individuals and na- 
tions. To transform the most formidable 
robbers, and the most abandoned thieves 
of England, into honest and peaceable 
citizens, and into industrious planters; to 
operate the same revolution among the 
vilest prostitutes; to compel them, by in- 
fallible means, to become virtuous wives, 
and e^Eemplary mothers; to bring imder 
subordination and control a nascent po- 
pulation; to preserve it, by assiduous care, 
from the contagious example of its pa- 
rents; and thus to lay the groundwork of 
a race more virtuous, than that which at 
present exists; such is the affecting picture 
that the new English colonies present. 
But the statesman, in the veiy constitution 
of this new empire, and in the detail of its 
organization, too surely discovers the real 
views of the founder, and the formidable 
germ of those revolutions, which must, of 
necessity, be produced," Page 12. 

This <^ Voyage Historique" com- 
mences with observing, that the ef^ 
forts which England has made in 
scientifick discoveries have been pe- 
culiarly distinguished in these latter 
times; and that, in this glorious 
struggle among nations for promo- 
ting science, France alone has been 
able to dispute, with advantage, her 
superiority and her triumphs: that, 
notwithstanding this, the numbers 
of enlightened Englishmen, placed 
on the immense theatre of a fifth 
part of the globe, might, perhaps, 
decide the opinion of Europe in fa- 
vour of their country; that the na* 
tional honour of France, therefore, 
called for an expedition of discovery 
to the South Seas, and that the in- 
stitute felt it a duty to propose the 
measure to government. 

•• The war, at this period, appeared t» 
have redoubled itsfurj'; the |>oUtical ex^ 
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istence of France was menaced; its ter- 
ritory was invaded; but Buonaparte was 
now first consul. \ie received, with eager- 
ness, the proposition of the institute, 
which, for many years hefore, had to boast 
of his name in the list of its members — 
And, at the very time when the army of 
reserve was put in motion to cross the 
Alps, he issued his orders to hasten the 
execution of this grand enterprise. In an 
instant, three and twenty persons, nomi- 
nated by him, on the presentation of the 
institute, were destined for making scien- 
tifick researches. Never was a display sa 
considerable, given to this department, of 
a voyage of discovei'y; never were means 
so amply prepared for securing success ! 
Astronomers, geographers, mineralogists, 
botanists, zoologists, draftsmen, garden- 
ers, all presented themselves in double, 
triple, and even quintuple numbers." — 
Page 4. 

Fortunate, however, as it turned 
out, was it for those who were re- 
jected. Of the twenty-three persons, 
5elected for conducting the scienti- 
fick department, three only returned 
to their country. 

The two ships appointed for this 
expedition left Havre on the 19th 
October, 1800, and anchored, on the 
2d November, in the Bay of Santa 
Cruz, in TencrifFe. We shall not at- 
tempt to follow M. P6ron through 
his long disseitations on the Canary 
islands, nor dispute with him re- 
specting the gallant conduct of his 
countrymen, on the appearance of 
lord Nelson before Santa Cruz. We 
shall barely observe, that he must 
be mistaken in supposing that the 
English had any view of making a 
conquest of the Canaries, for the 
purpose of *' freeing themselves 
from the heavy tribute which they 
pay annually to France, Spain, and 
Portugal, for the wines and brandies 
of those three powers." We are 
confident that no such considera- 
tion entered the brain of him who 
conceived tliis illfated and hopeless 
expedition, and could almost wish 
that the motive for sending lord Nel- 
son on such a service had really 
been as harmless as that which he 
lias stated. The island of Teneriffe 



would, in fact, be a useless con- 
quest. As a colony of England, we 
should purchase its wines at twice 
their present rate. The Cape of 
Good Hope, also, according to M. 
Peron, was taken possession of solely 
for its supply of wiues. Now, it un- 
fortunately happens, that, excepting 
a little Constantia for the ladies, not 
a single pipe of Cape wine is con- 
sumed in this capital in the course 
of a year; and the reason is obvi- 
ous: it is worse than the worst wines 
of Teneriffe, and dearer than the 
best. But M. Peron is not a political 
economist; he is, it seems, merely 
« a savant." 

The passage to the Isle of France 
afforded the opportunity of making 
a number of observations on the 
temperature, moisture, and weight 
of the air; on the winds, &c. which 
are detailed at considerable lengthf 
and from which is deduced this ge- 
neral result: 

** That all the grand phenomena of na- 
ture underg«i the most important modifi- 
cations, in proportion as one approaches 
the equator; that the pressure of the air, 
and tlie intensity of the magnetick quality 
are diminished; the barometer descends; 
the thermometer rises; the hygrometer 
stands at the point of saturation; the 
winds become weaker, and more constant; 
the movement of every kind of instru- 
ment is more regular, and the variations 
less." 

Much of this is altogether vague 
and inconclusive. That the elasticity 
of the air is diminished at and near 
the equator; that the mercury in the 
barometer stands generally at a low- 
er, and in the thermometer at a 
higher point than in other parts of 
the ocean; that the atmosphere is 
more loaded with, moisture, are, in- 
deed, facts so well ascertained, as 
not to admit of a doubt; but, so hr 
from the winds being more faint 
and steady, there is not, perhaps, a 
spot on the ocean so subject to vio-* 
lent squalls and variable weather, as 
that belt on the Atlantick which is 
comprehended between the limits of 
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the northeast trade wind on one side, 
and the southeast on the other. 

Few countries, we are persuaded, 
can be more delightful than the Isle 
of France. Though sometimes visit- 
ed by tremendous hurricanes, the 
climate is, in general, friendly both 
to the animal and vegetable part of 
the creation. The catalogue of trees, 
shrubs, fruits, &c. which M. P^ron 
contemplated growing on one spot, 
includes the most remarkable in the 
tropical regions of the globe. We 
suspect, however, that some of them 
have been set down by him at ran- 
dom. The Mangustan, for instance, 
erroneously said to be " originaire 
de la Chine," has never yet been 
met with beyond the 12th degree of 
latitude, and is supposed to be con- 
fined to the peninsula of Malacca, 
Sumatra, Java, and the neighbouring 
islands; indeed, we are perfectly 
certain, from its delicate habits, that 
it could not exist on the Isle of 
France. 

On the 25th April, 1801, the two 
ships quitted the islandt, and, steer- 
ing a course for New Holland, made 
Cape Leuwen, the southwest point 
of that great continent, on the 27th 
May. At the moment of their de- 
parture, the whole of the two ships* 
companies were put on short allow 
cmce, being reduced to half a pound 
of fresh bread to each man fiar dS" 
cade; and, instead of wine, to a ra- 
tion of three sixteenths of a bottle 
of execrable rum, distilled at the 
Isle of France. « Triste prelude," 
says M. Peron, " et principale source 
des malheurs qui devoient nous ac- 
cabler dans la suite I" 

From Cape Leuwen, M. Baudin, 
the commandant, thought proper to 
deviate from his instructions, andj 
instead of proceeding to the south- 
ern extremity of Van Dieraan's 
Land, to skirt the western coast of 
New Holland, from the land of Leu- 
wen to that ol Endracht. To the 
northernmost point of the latter, 
which is, in fact, the N. W. cape of 
New Holland) he gaye the name of 



Murat, and to the g:roup of island* 
which lie before it, that of Rivoli; 
notwithstanding that both of them 
had been long laid down, in our best 
charts, under the names of N. W. 
Cape and Rosemary islands. In the 
same manner new names are bestow- 
ed on headlands and islands along 
this coast, named more than a ceii« 
tury ago. The examination of Leu- 
wen's Land occupied them from l^e 
25th April to the 19th June, and of 
Endracht's Land from the latter pe- 
riod to the 12th July; and to this de« 
lay, and to the deviation of captain 
Baudin from his instructions, toge- 
ther with the short allowance of bad 
provisions, M. Peron attributes all 
their succeeding misfortunes. 

The whole of the western coast of 
New Holland is described as a low, 
barren, dreary, and sandy shorof 
affording little interesting either in 
the animal, mineral, or vegetable 
creation. The few natives who were 
seen, are described as horribly ugly 
and repulsive; a set of human beings 
thrust to tlie extreme verge of stu- 
pidity and misery, and whose only 
covering consisted pf a bit of kanga« 
roo skin thrown carelessly over die 
shoulders; every other part of the 
body being entirely naked. 

Having reached the N. W. cape 
of New Holland, captain Baudin de- 
termined to examine the coast which 
trends to the N. E. and which was 
discovered in 1616 by a Dutch na- 
vigator of the name of De Witt, 
after whom it is called. It was again 
visited by Dampier in 1699, and by 
three Dutch vessels in 1705; and 
chiefly from the observations of the 
last mentioned visiters, it has been 
laid down, perhaps not very accu- 
rately, in the ordinary charts of this 
country. The French, however, have 
thought fiw, as usual, to assign new 
names to every group of islands, 
and to every promontory of this 
northern coast of New Holland.— 
Thus we have the bay of Berthoud, 
the Archipelago of Champagny, the 
Afchipelago of Fori'estier, and the 
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Archipelago of Buonaparte, the last 
of which is situated in lat. 13° 15'S- 
and 123° 30' E. of Paris. From this 
point captain Baudin stood for Ti- 
mor, where he arrived on the 1 8th 
August, 1801. 

It is impossible to conceive any 
thing more dreary and miserable 
than the aspect of these innumera* 
ble islands, interspersed along the 
whole coast of De Witt's Land.— 
They present themselves, says M. 
Peron, " avec le caractere de la 
st^rilit^ la plus hideuse." 

** In the midst of these numerous isl- 
andfl^ nothing occurs that is pleasing to 
the imagination. The soil is nuked; the 
burning sky shows itself always clear and 
devested of clouds; the sea is scarcely 
agitated, except by nocturnal squalls.— 
Man seems to have abandoned these un- 
grateful shoresi bo where is any vestige 
of his dwelling, or any trace of his pre- 
sence to be distinguished. The navigator, 
shuddering at this hideous solitude, beset 
with dangers, unceasingly starting up, 
becomes confounded, and turns his back 
upon the illfated shore; and, when he re- 
flects that these inhospitable islands bor- 
der, as it were, upon those of the grand 
Archipelago of Asia, on which nature de- 
ligbts to pour its treasures, he feels a dif- 
ficulty to conceive how a sterility so in- 
vincible can possibly be continued by the 
side of a fertility so abundant. In vain 
will he seek, in the ordinary laws of na- 
ture, the real principle of so extraordina- 
ry an opposition."— -Page 138. 

We are told, that on entering the 
bay of Coupang, on the island of 
Timor, they experienced considera- 
ble difficulty on the part of the Ma- 
lay chiefs, who, not having as yet 
any knowledge of Frenchmen, and 
confounding them with their inve- 
terate enemies, the English, object- 
ccf to their approach towards the 
town. A superannuated French pi- 
lot, who had served the Dutch at 
this place for twelve years, in the 
capacity of gunner, let them into 
the secret of this animosity. He told 
them ^hat,some years ago, the Eng- 
lish, after conquering Timor, drove 
the inhabitants, by their violence and 
rapine, to take up arms^ that Fort 



Concord, to which they retired, was 
taken by assault, when 70 or 80 En^ 
glishmen were cut in pieces, and 
eaten by the ferocious Malays^ and 
that tlie most implacable hatred had 
subsisted ever since against the En^ 
glish, and against every object which 
recalled the memory of those inva- 
ders, p. 143. 

That a doating old French pilot 
should have dreamt this ridiculous 
story, and told it for the amusement 
of his countrymen, does not in the 
least surprise us; but that a work» 
published by the authority of the 
government, on the recommendation 
of the institute, should gravely re* 
cord such an idle fable, appears, we 
confess, somewhat astonishing. We 
ought to know, however, that no- 
thing is to© absurd for the belief <rf 
a modem Frenchman, when season- 
ed with a little calumny against our 
countrymen. The Malay nation is 
spread ov^r thousands of islands, 
which cover ten times as many thou- 
sands of square leagues, on the great 
Indian and Pacifick oceans, and ex- 
ceeds, perhaps, in it snumbers even 
those of ia grande nation. They wor- 
ship one God, and acknowledge Mo- 
hammed as his prophet; they have a 
regular language, written in the 
Arabick character; they are every 
where lodged in comfortable dwel- 
lings, and clothed with decent gar- 
ments; they have communication 
with every part of the eastern world; 
yet we are to be told in the nine- 
teenth century, on the authority of a 
drivelling Frenchman, that the Ma- 
lays are cannibals, suid that the whole 
nation bears an implacable hatred 
against the English! 

The Naturaliste, which had parted 
from the Geographe on the coast of 
Leuwen's land, joined the latter in 
CoUpang bay. Captain Hamelin had 
examined the river of Black Swans, 
which was discovered by Vlaming, 
in 1697; and on the coast of En- 
dracht, among other subjects of. na- 
tural history, met with the pearl oys- 
ter in considerable quantity. M. P^- 
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ion casts nlany severe reflections on 
the mismanagement of captain Bau* , 
din. The dysentery and scurvy, which 
prevailed in the Geographe, he at- 
tributes entirely to his negligence 
of those precautions which were so 
well known, and so universally in 
use; even the parting of the ships, he 
ascribes to the false calculations (^ 
the commandant 

The two ships left Timor on the 
I3lh November, made cape Leu wen 
the beginning of January, 1802, and 
proceeded to the southern extremity 
of Van Dieman's land. Here their 
operations were mostly confined to 
the coves and harbours of the great 
bciv of Storms, and the channel of 
Deiitrecasteaux. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than the surround- 
ing scenery and accompaniments 
of this channel, of which M. Peron 
gives a very animated description. 

** Crowded on the surface %, ' c soil 
are seen, on every side, those beautiful 
xnimosaa; those superb metrosideros; those 
corneas, unls^iown till of late to our coun- 
try, but now become the pride of our 
shrubberies. From the banks of the ocean 
to the summits of the highest mountains, 
iniy be observed the mighty eucalyptus, 
those g-iant trees of Australian forests, 
many of which measure from 162 to 180 
feet in height, and from 25 to 30, and even 
36 feet in circumference. Banksia of dif- 
ferent kinds, tlie protea, the embothium, 
the leptosperma, form an enchanting belt 
round the skirts of the forests. Here the 
casuanna exhibits its beautiful form; 
there, the elegant exocarpus thi'ows into 
a. hundred different places its negligent 
branches. Every where spring up the most 
delightful thickets of melaleuca, thesium, 
conchyum, evodia, all equally interesting, 
either from their graceful shape, the lovely 
verdure of their ibliage, the singularity of 
their corollas, or the figure of their seed 
vessels*" p. 233. 

After the examination of Dentre- 
casteaux's channel, they proceeded 
round the southern point of the isl- 
and Maria, and anchored in Oyster 
bay. The natives, unlike those on 
the • shores just mentioned, were 
savage and ferocious. " Those ac- 
tions," M. P^ron observes, « which 
are to us so delightful and so natU- 
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tural, the bestowing of kisses and 
affectionate caresses, are utterly un- 
known to these gross and brutal 
islanders.*' The discovery, however, 
of human bones, whick had evidently 
been in the fire, and apparently de- 
posited within a monument erected 
for their reception, gives rise to 
ijnany speculations on the origin of 
the custom of burning the dead, 
some of which are not strictly com*- 
patible with the character of the sa- 
vage and ferocious people he had 
just described, p. 270. 

Nothing particular occurred in 
skirting the eastern coast of Van 
Dieman*s land, except parting a se- 
cond time from the Naturaliste, 
which M. P^ron attributes, as before, 
to the stupidity of M. Baudin. He 
considers the circumstances of a long 
and violent gale of wind, and the na- 
vigation along a dangerous coast, as 
trifling in the scale of their misfor- 
tunes. 

" All those dangers, however, were 
nothing in comparison of the dreadful 
scurvy which carried death and destruc- 
tion into our ranks. Already several of our 
people had been thrown into the siea; al- 
ready more than half the ship's company 
were incapable of any duty; two only of 
our helmsmen could take their turn at the 
wheel. The progress of this disease was 
frightful. Three fourths of a bottle of pu- 
trid water composed our daily allowance; 
for more than a year we had not known 
the taste of wine, nor had a single drop 
of brandy passed our lips. In the place of 
these liquors, so indispensable to the Eu- 
ropean navigator, above all, on voyages 
such as ours, were substituted three six- 
teenths of a bottle of wretched rum, pre- 
pared at the Isle of France, and which 
none but the black slaves of that colony 
are in the habit of using. The biscuit was 
holed like a sieve by the larvae of insects. 
All our salt provisions were rotten, in the 
strictest sense of the word; and so insup- 
portable were both the smell and taste, 
that the most famished of the crew fre<. 
quently chose rather to suifer all the ago- 
nies of hiniger, than to eat them. Often- 
times, indeed, in the presence of the com- 
mandant, would they'*lhrow their allow- 
ance into the sea.*' p. 331, 

Entering Bass's Strait, from the 
eastward, the Geographe stood di- 
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rectly towards cape Wilson, on thci 

southern coast of New Holland. 
From this cape, or promontory, we 
are told, to cape Leu wen on the west, 
an extent of coast equal to 900 
leagues, the interjacent country, is, 
in future, to be called Tcrre NafiO" 
Icon; and, accordingly as they pro- 
ceed, we have cape Richelieu, bay 
Talleyrand, cape Saffrein, cape Ma- 
rengo, cape Dessaix, cape Volney, 
cape Buffon, bay Rivoli, cape Jaffa, 
the peninsula Fleurieu, and within 
it, a deep gulph, running a hundred 
miles into the interiour: " to which, 
in honour of our august empress," 
, says M. Pcron, " we ^ave the name 
of Josephhie's gulph.*'* After these, 
come the island Dccr^s; the penin- 
sula Cambaceree, cape Ccrthier, and 
the great gulph of Buonaparte, 
which runs 200 miles mland. Next 
follow port Champag^y, and the 
archipelago of Jerome. All those 
islands, scattered along the coast of 
Terre Napoleon, amounting to more 
than 160, present the same dreary 
picture as those of the archipelago 
of Buonaparte on the northern coast 
of this continent; they are low, arid* 
and sterile, producing neither tree 
nor shrub; a few sombre lichens only 
are found encrusting the parched 
surface. Not a human being is known 
to exist on them. On this inhospita- 
' ble coast tremendous storms prevail 
mostly from the S. W. quarter. The 
Geogi*aphe was nearly wrecked in 
the gulph of Buonaparte, and the 
weather was so violent as to oblige 
them to return to the eastward, be- 
fore they had completed their opera- 
tions, and seek for refreshments at 
Port Jackson. 

• Before we proceed, wc feel our- 
selves called upon to " unfold a tale," 
respecting this land of Napoleon, 
which will leave him, at once, with- 
out a shadow of the claim to which 
his flatterers would entitle him. In 
Inly, 1801, the Investigator sloop of 
war, commanded by captain Flin- 



ders, sailed from England, under 
orders to complete the nautical 
survey of the coasts of New Holland. 
In December, he made cape Leuwen» 
and, stretching along the land of 
Nuyts, with tlie coast close on board, 
Ijy the irth of March, 1802, he had 
verified all that Vancouver and 
D en tre caste aux accomplished; and, 
in addition, completed the discovery 
of the deep gulph or inlet, within 
the islands of St. Peter and St^ 
Fmncis, which, as wc said before, 
was conjectured to communicate 
with the gulph of Carpentaria. — 
Now, it appears, that, on tliis very 
day, the Geographe, for the first 
time, entered tlie eastern mouth of 
Bass's strait, near Fumeaux^s islandsi 
and two days afterwards came oppo- 
site to Westeni Harbour, on the 
southern coast, " where,'* says M. 
Peron, "finish the labours of the 
English navigators, and where our 
long discoveries of the Land of Na- 
poleon begin." It is true that, on 
the 19th of March, M. Peron could 
not know what had been effected 
by captain Flinders to the westward 
of Western Harbour; but he knew 
it before he published his book; he 
knew it, in fact, a few days after the 
Geographe first made this coast; for, 
"on the 9th of April, 1802," says 
captain Flinders, "in lat. 35*> 42' 
S. long. 139° 16'E. we encountered 
M. Baudin, in the Geographe, who 
was prosecuting his examination of 
the same codst in the opposite di- 
rection." Every information was 
unreservedly communicated to cap- 
tain Baudin; he was told that " the 
whole of the south coast of Austra- 
lia, with the exception of ten or 
fifteen leagues to the west of cape 
Otvvay, had undergone an investiga- 
tion, which was, generally, made at 
five or six miles distance from the 
shore, and frequently nearer." But 
M. Peron says that captain Flinders 
was -very reserved on the subject 
of his operations; that, however, 
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they learned from some of his peo- 
ple, how much they had sufFer- 
-ed by contrary winds^ which had 
driven him irom the coast, and pre- 
vented his penetrating, as he had 
intended, behind the islands of St, 
Peter and St. Francis, kc. Now we 
will venture not only to assert, that 
all this is a direct falsehood (tor we 
have seen both the journal and charts 
of captain Flinders, which are for- 
tunately arrived safe in this coun- 
tiy) but also to pledge ourselves 
that no such observations are to be 
found either in captain Baudin's 
journal, or in the log book of the 
Geographe. We know not much of 
-captain Baudin's character, but we 
cannot think so ill of him as to sup- 
pose that he would lend his autho- 
rity, in so wanton and unjustifiivble 
a manner, " to pluck the laurels 
from a brother's brow.*' Let us hear 
what captain Flinders has observed 
on this occasion. 

« On the nil of December, 1801, 1 made 

cape Leuwen, the south westernmost point 

of New Holland, and commenced the sur- 

' vey of the south coast. Tiie cxamhiation 

• of the French admiral, Dentrecadteaux, 
upon this coast, made in 1792, extended 
from cape Leiiwen as far as the longitude 
.132^ east of Greenwich; and I found the 
chart of M. Beautems Beaupr^, his geo- 
graphical enipneer, so accurate, that the 
advantage to geog^raphy, resulting from 
my survey, will not consist in correcting 
what he has laid down, hut in confirming, 
and adding to, the information before 

obtained." iCaptain Flindera's J\LS. 

Journal.'] 

Again: 

" It is known that the French admiral, 
Bentrecasteaux, did not pursue the coast 

• of Nuyts's Land, so far as Nuj'ts himself 
bad done; the isles of St. I'eter and St. 
Panels, v/hich terminated the Dutch dis- 
covery, were not seen by him, or any 

' islands which could have been mistaken 
for them. The French then have «o ciaim 

• to priffitial disc(n>ery to the westnoard of 
these talancis, although Dentrecasteaux, 
and his geographer, Ueaupr^, deserve 
rouch praiae for their accurate delineation 
of those parts. It is most probable, that 
Nuyts did not see the main coast so far 
to the cast, as the Islands winch he named; 



be that as it may, it is certain that the 
inveittigtitor^a diacovery -will commence -where 
that of the Dutch endny and it will fermi' 
note -where Bite met • ttnth Le Geographe. 
The -wettem boundary of this space can- 
not be placed to the estttward of 135^ 
east of Greenwich, and the place of meet- 
ing captain Baudin was 139^ 10' east. 
Within these limits are comprehended: 
.Xst, The whole of that gi-eat pi-ojecting 
cape, of which Cape Catastrophe (so 
called, from the loss of a boat, with tlie 
master and nine men) is the south en- 
trance, with the bays and neighbouring 
islands; 2dly, The" great inlet [No. 12] up 
to its head; 3dly, The inlet [No. 14] and, 
4thly,.The large kangaroo island To all 
tliese, I apprehend, the Investigator has 
an undisputed claim to affix names; and, to 
her, and the British admiralty only, can 
this right belong, so far as relates to Eu- 
ropean nations. From the before men- 
tioned longitude of 139*» 10' to Caj)© 
Noilhumberland, which I place in 140^ 
50' tJ^e claim of original dtecovery^ to 
far at lam acquainted^ ia vetted in captain 
BauiUn and the French nation,- nor shall I 
presume to call the headland^s contained 
in this space, by other names, tlian such as 
shall be assigned to them in the French 
chart.'* iCapt. Fliridert'a M.S. Journal.'] 

Thus, then, the nine hundred 
leagues of coast, comprehended un- 
der the name of 7'erre JVa/ioleonj 
and including all the discoveries of 
Nuyts, Vancouver, Dentrecasteaux, 
Flinders, Bass and Grant, are re- 
duced to less than 50 leagues of 
real discovery, or one eighteenth 
part of that which M..P6'on and the 
imperial institute have, in so bai^e- 
faced and unjust a manner, ascribed 
to M. Baudiu. We have little doubt 
that Terre Napoleon will make a 
figure in the future charts published 
on the continent; but we are con* 
vinced that Messrs. Arrowsmith and 
Faden will i'eel too sensibly what is 
due to their countryman, to defraud 
him of his well earned reputation, 
by adopting the name of a usurper. 
Indeed; in coupling this transaction 
with the remaining part of captain 
Flinders's history, a strong suspicion 
arises, that the whole has been the 
effect of a premeditated design, to 
snatch the merit of the discovery 
froni its rightful possessor, for the 
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purpose of setting up a claim^" at 
some future day, to this part of New 
HolJand. The circumstance of cap- 
tain Flinders's unjust detention, as a 
prisoner, on the Isle of France, was 
an admirable Incident to favour this 
design. Having lost his ship on a 
reef of coral rock, he was proceed- 
ing to Europe in a small schooner. 
He called at the Isle of France to 
refit his vessel) and refresh his crew. 
On some unfounded pretext, the 
ship was seized, his books and pa- 
pers taken possession of, and him- 
self made a close prisoner. Fortu- 
nately, however, he found means of 
forwarding to Europe copies of his 
chcTls, journals, and other papers. 
Six years have now elapsed since 
he was first detained on that island, 
and although the French govern- 
ment have sent out an order for his 
release, in triplicate or quadrupli- 
cate, at the particular intercession 
of sir Joseph Banks, and these or- 
ders are known to have been re- 
ceived at the Isle of France, still 
captain Flinders is detained there. 
A\ e have, therefore, no hesitation in 
saying, that unless counter ones had 
gone out at the same time, the go- 
vernour, De Caen, would not have 
dared to disobey the order for his 
release. Captain Flinders very justly 
and pathetically observes: 

" The complete examination of Austra- 
lia bad been my darling project for years; 
and never was men overjoyed beyond 
what I waS) on receiving the commission 
■ to undertake it. Two French ships had 
sailed, nine months before me, upon the 
same project, but, by assiduity and fa- 
vourable circumstances, I had anticipated 
them in the most interesting parts. In the 
midst of my ardour, and after overcoming 
no trifling impediments, I saw myself ar- 
rested, imprisoned; the produce of all my 
risks and toils, from which I had promised 
myself advancement, and the approbation 
of my country, violently taken from me; 
and the pleasing ideas, which the being 
on return to a beloved family, after a long 
absence, naturally excite in the human 
heart, 1 saw blasted by the same violent 
hand; not for any crime committed^ but 
from ih^ suspicion of zn intention only. Had 



the general's [De Caen'sO eharaeter," be 
contmues, " been that of a man of infor- 
mation, oil literary subjects, I might have 
suspected that 'one of his objects, in pro- 
longing my detention, was to give time 
for the previous pubiicatiun of the voyage y 
M, Baudtn, to prepossess the toorld that it 
-was to the French nation only the complete 
discovery and examination of the south coaH 
of Australia -was due.^* JII.S. 

He thinks, however, that in D^ 
Caen's estimation, voyages underta^ 
ken for the pronation of science, 
were held too low to justify such « 
suspicion. It may be so; but we are 
fully persuaded that he has hit upcn 
the real cause of his long and unjust 
detention. The work is now pubUsH- 
ed; the claims of the French pro- 
mulgated; and captain Flinders, we 
doubt not, will be released. The wes- 
tern harbour, though discovered by 
Bass, and laid down by him from an 
eye sketch made in an open boat, as 
mentioned in a note on a published 
chart, is evidently the spot fixed 
upon, at a general peace, for the es- 
tabUshment of the Australian Pon- 
dicherry. This harbour, says M. P6- 
ron, is most incoiTectly laid down, 
the peninsula being an island t» 
which we gave the name of « Isle 
de Francois." The water was found 
to be sufficient for every purpose of 
navigation, the soil fertile, vegeta- 
tion active, and the surrounding 
country abundant in wood. ** In 
short,' says M. P6ron, " JLe Port 
JVestem is one of the finest that 
could possibly be found, combining 
all the advantages which may oiie 
day make it a valuable settlement." 
Having completed their operations 
as far as the boisterous state of the 
weather would permit, the winter 
setting in, and the men much debili- 
tated by sickness, . capltain Baudin 
determined to run for Port Jackson, 
by again circumnavigating Van Die- 
man's land. In this passage they ex- 
perienced dreadful and continued 
gales of wind, in consequence of 
which, and of bad provisions, the 
number of their sick iiicreased daily* 
The first fiiteen days of June brought 
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trhh them 1>ad weaither without any 
intermission; not more than four 
men were able to keep the deoky 
and the ship was almost abandoned 
to her fate. On arriving before Port 
Japkson, the crew was reduced to 
so feeble a state, as to be utterly 
unable to work the ship into the 
harbour, which being observed by 
the govemour, ^ small vessel was 
sent out to their assistance. Here 
they found the Investigator, and 
lejirned that the Naturaliste, from 
which they had parted on the eastern 
coast of Van Dieman, had already 
called for refreshments at Port Jack- 
son, and sailed for Europe. Meet- 
ing, however, with a severe gale of 
wind to the southward of Van Die- 
man's land, she £ound it expedient 
to return, and joined Le Geographe 
a few days afterwards. 

The recovery of the sick, from the 
moment they found themselves on 
shore, is described as most rapid. 
The contempt of the commandant 
for all those precautions, indispen- 
sable to the health of men on long 
voyages; his disregard of the point- 
ed orders of government on this sub- 
ject; the unnecessary privations im- 
posed by him on the sick, and the 
crew at large, repeatedly call forth 
the severe animadversions of M. 
Peron. How far his conduct was de- 
sei*ving of the unqualified reprehen- 
sion it here meets with, we pretend 
not to determine; but we are of opi* 
nion, that a little more delicacy 
might have been observed towards 
the memory of an officer who fought 
bravely for his country at Trafalgar, 
where his ship, the Fougeux, went 
down after the action, andcapt. Bau- 
'din^ with every soul on boards pe- 
rished. 

The favourable reception which 
the officers and naturalists of the 
two ships met from the government 
of Port Jackson, far exceeded their 
exLpectations. 
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The English received captain Hame- 
lin (of the Naturaliste) from the first mo- 
Jttcnt, with that gi*eat and pplite genero- 



sity, which the perfection of European 
civiUsation only can produce. Tlie most 
distinguished houses in the colony were 
open to our companions; and during their 
whole stay there, they experienced tuat 
delicate and kind hospitality, wi>ich con- 
fers equal honour on him who practises it, 
and on him who is the object of it. All the 
resources of the colony were placed at the 
disposition of the French captain." [page 
365 ] " In one word," says M. P^ron, " the 
conduct of the English government, with 
regard to us, waS so marked by map^nifi- 
cence and generosity, that we should be 
wanting in every principle of honour and 
justice, were we not to record, in this 
work, the expression of our gratitude.'* 

The same kind attention appears 
to have been paid to them Ijy the 
inhabitants. All, continues M. Pcron, 
seemed to feel tlie important truth, 
'( la cause des sciences est la cause 
des peuples." 

It gives us pain to observe, after 
reading these and similar passages, 
that the gratitude of captain Hame- 
lin scarcely survived the period of its 
record by M. P^ron. This officer is 
at present commodore of a squadron 
of frigates in the East Indies. Last 
year they attacked and completely 
destroyed the small and defenceless 
settlement of Tappanooly, on the 
coast of Sumatra Forgetful of that 
delicate and kind hospitality with 
which he was received at Port Jack- 
son, captain Hamelin not only per- 
mitted, but assisted in the pillage of 
private property: he even stood by 
and saw the wardrobes of the ladies 
plundered, and was base and mali- 
cious enough to order his people to 
tear in pieces, in presence of the own- 
ers, several articles of dress which 
were not worth carrying away. He 
then compelled the whole of the ci- 
vilians to embark for the Isle of 
France, leaving orders that every 
house in the settlement should be 
set on fire. When on ship-board, he 
called the English ladies upon deck, 
and with savage exultation, pointed 
out to them the glorious blaze which 
their houses exhibited. This is that 
very captain Hamelin, at whose dis- 
position, cvcfn in the midst of war^ 
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^ all tlie resources of the English 
colony were placed!" 

We have been induced to notice 
this infamous conduct in an officer 
of the old school) as it tends to 
prove, among a thousand other in- 
stances now before us, how totally 
the national character of France is 
altered and depraved by the miliuuy 
despotism wiiich has sprung out of 
the revolution. Her age of chivalry 
is, indeed, gone— we fear for ever; 
and its place is supplied by a sys- 
tcmatick ferociousness, a rancorous 
warfare wholly destitute of that ur- 
banity of manners, tliat generosity 
of sentiment, which once served to 
soften the rigours of contention, 
and stripped it of half its terrours. 

. The leading principle in the modern 
school of niilltary France, is to re- 
nounce humanity altogetlier; to mor- 
tify, to insult, and trample in the 
dust a vanquished foe, not so much 
for tlic gratification of personal ha- 
tred, as for the unworthy purpose of 
ministriug to the daik and stormy 
passions of Uie most malignant and 
revengeful of tyrants. 

A very detailed, and, we doubt 
not, very accurate, view is given of 
the town of Sydney, accompanied 
with a neat plan, and followed by an 
animated description of the magni- 
ficent harbour of Port Jackson. We 
suspect, however, that tlie account 
of the bustling trade, and flourish- 

. ing state of the colony, is a little 

. exaggerated. 

*• A group of objects, not less interest- 
ing, forced themselves on our attention. 
In the harbour were re«assembled a mul- 
titude of vessels, i-ecently arrived from 
different countries of the globe, the great- 
er part of them destined foi* new and ha- 
zardous voyages. These, fitted out on the 
banks of tlie TJiames and the Shannon, 
were proceeding to tlie whale fishery on 
the wintry coast of New Zealand; those 
Intended for China, after landing tlieii* cai- 
goes for tlie use of the colony, were pre- 
paring to sail towai-ds the mouth of the 
yellow river. Some laden with coal were 
about to proceed to the Cape of (aood 
Hope and to india. Seyeral smaller craft 



were preparing for a coasting voyage to 
Bass's strait; other vessels, of a strong^er 
eonatructiou, manned by more adventu* 
rous sailors, and provided with arms, 
were fitting out for the western coast of 
America, stored with merchandise of vari- 
ous kinds. These vessels wereintended to 
establish, by force of arms, a contraband 
commerce with the inhabitants of Peru, 
extremely advantageous to both parties. 
Here an enterprise was preparing for the 
N. W. coast of America, .to carry on a lu- 
crative commerce in fu»-s; tliere they were 
hastening- an expedition of armed vessels 
for the Navigator, Friendly, and Society 
Islands, to import cai'goes of salt provi- 
sions.'*— P. 375. 

The account of the convicts is 
equally favourable, but we fear 
equally exaggerated. Robbers and 
highwaymen are here c(»)verted in* 
to good husbands and indulgent 
fathers, and the most abandoned 
thieves and prostitutes into intelli- 
gent and industrious mothers. At 
Paramatta several of the ofiicers and 
the corps des savans took up their 
abode in the house of one Larra, a 
French Jew, who, from a convicted 
felon, was now become a freeman 
and a citizen, and married to a once 
abandoned, now reformed Jewess* 
Both of them being inclined to in* 
dustrious habits, they soon raised a 
small capital; they cultivated land; 
thoy entered into commercial specu- 
lations; and, in short, M. JLaiTa was 
now considered as one of the richest 
and most respectable inhabitants of 
the colony. Three French convicts 
served him as domesticks, all sensible 
of their former misconduct, and ful- 
ly determined to lead, in future, vir* 
tuous and honest lives. Far difierent* 
however, were the feelings of ano- , 
ther Frenchman, of the name of Mo- 
rand, a jeweller and clock-maker in 
tl^e town of Sydney, who had been 
transported for forging bank notes, 
or, as he pleased to state it: 
*' d'avoir voulu s'associer a la banque 
d'Angleterre sans mise de fonds.'* 
The levity with which tliis wretch 
related his own villanies, and the 
delight he seemed to experience at 
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the recollection of the [>erpetratlon 
of crimes disgraceful to human na» 
ture, are certainly peculiar to 
Frenchmen of the very worst de- 
scription. We shall give his history 
in his own words: 

" The war," said Morancl, *' had just 
broken out between Great Britain and 
France; the forces of the two nations were 
already engaged*, when it occurred to me 
that our rival might be more easily de- 
sti'oyed by financial operations than by 
'force of amis. 1 resolved therefore en hon 
pairiote, to undertake his destruction, and 
to effect it in the very heart of London — 
Had I succeeded (he exclaimed with ca- 
gemess) France would have erected altar« 
to my namet — Scarcely had I set foot in 
England, when I commenced my <^)era- 
tions, which succeeded beyond my utmost 
hopes. Assisted by an Irishman^.not less 
expert than myself, I soon succeeded in 
counterfeiting Ijank of England notes to 
such a degree of perfection, that it became 
very difficnlt even for ourselves t6 distin- 
guish those issued from our press, from 
those that were real. The moment of my 
triumph arrived; all my dispositions were 
made for deluging England with the pro- 
duct of our manufactory. Nothing was 
wanting but some little information con- 
cerning the mode of marking the numbers, 
«rhen my partner, whom 1 had hitherto re- 
l^arded as a gentleman, was induced to 
rob our depdt, and carry off some of the 
notes which wanted a few trifling though 
indispensable formalities. He was imme- 
diately taken up: and as he had not scru- 
pled to commit a breach of honour, he did 
not hesitate, under his present situation, 
to conduct himself like a poltroon— he 
discovered the whole secret. I was arrest- 
ed, and Great Britain was saved fi'om the 
destruction prepared for her. 

" However evident the proofs of our 
project might be made to appear, I did 
jiot^ on that account, despair (thanks to the 
nature of the criminal laws of England !) 
to escape being hanged. But the pusillani* 
mity and teiTour of my companion were 
such as to leave no doubt of our common 
ruin, if I should be reduced to the neces- 
sity of being cpnfVented at the bar with 
bim. In order, therefore, to ward off my own 
fate^ which could not retard his, I was re* 
solved to make him the instrument of his 
o>xrn destruction. Besides, as he was the 
cause of all oiir disasters, it was perfectly 
just that he should suflfer for it. In a pathe- 
tick harangue, tlierefore, I endeavoured to 
prove to hiroth.1t our death beinginevitable, 



we had nothing left te occvpy our thou^tt 
but the best means of escaping the gal- 
lows; and that it would be better to act 
like men of honour, than to esqjire under 
the hands of the hangman — The-frishman 
was moved, but not quite resolved. I then 
observed, that if his own infamy did not 
affect him, he ought to spare his children 
the calamity of hearing themselves stigN- 
matized; and that if he could not leave 
them a fortune, he might, at least, by -a 
generous self-devotion,' snatch them from 
shame and disgrace. ^ 

" These last reflections kindled in the 
breast of the Irishman a spark of noble 
courage. We procured some corrosive 
sublimate. I pretended to swallow part of 
it — he actually swallowed it, and died. 
Thus disembarrassed, I avoided the gal- 
lows, which was ready for us both..! esca- 
ped it, however, to be transported into this 
colony, where I am condemned to pass the 
rest of my days. The time of my slavery is 
(expired. 1 carry on to advantage my for- 
mer occupations of a jeweller and clock- 
maker. The two UTetches who work for 
me, and who would hang themselves for 
the sake of a watch, enable me to triple 
my profits. In a few years t shall be one of 
the richest proprietors in the settlement, 
and I should already be one of the happi- 
est, were I not unceasingly tormented at 
the regret of having failed so'miserably in 
an honourable project, and. in seeing my 
self looked upon as a vile miscreant, even 
hy you, my countrymen, who are not able 
to comprehend the noble principles of my 
conduct." p. 411. 

Want of room will not permit us 
to follow M. P^ron through his va- 
rious observations on ma^y impor- 
tant subjects relating to our settle- 
ments in New South Wales, nor to 
refute his speculations respecting 
the intentions of the British govern- 
ment in. this quarter of the globe. 
His descriptions are animated, but, 
as we before observed, generally 
exaggerated. There are two sub- 
jects, however, with which he con- 
cludes this first volume of his work, 
and which, being new, we feel our- 
selves called upon to notice. The 
first is an account of some experi- 
ments made by him with a new 
instrument, invented by Regnier, 
which he calls a dynamometer, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the com- 
parative strength which individuals 
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are capable of exerting. If it be 
meant, by isuch an instrument, to 
xncaaure the quantity of strength 
that one man can exert, by pulling, 
more than another, we presume it 
Vf'iM not answer the purpose for 
which it was invented. The idea 
seems to have been thrown out by 
M. Coulomb, in a memoir presented 
to the institute, which had for its 
object the ascertaining "the quanti* 
ty of daily action which meir are 
able to furnish by individual labour, 
according to the different mode in 
which they employ their strength." 
This problem M. Pcron has by no 
means solved. A great many cir- 
cumstances, besides those of cli- 
mate, food, and stature, must be ta- 
ken into consideration. There is, 
jttoreover, a knack acquired by long 
habit in calling forth muscular pow- 
er to its utmost exertion, which of- 
ten enables a weak man to supply 
a greater quantity of labour than a 
stronger man is capable of. A Chi- 
nese porter, for instance, who feeds 
•n rice, the least nutritive, probably, 
•f all grain,, will carry a greater load 
than an English sailor, who lives on 
good beef, biscuit, and rum; but the 
same sailor will haul a rope, or drag 
a weight, with double the force of a 
Chinese porter^ We cannot follow 
\um through forty pages of disserta- 
liou on this subject, but must con- 
tent ourselves with giving his con- 
clusions from five series of ex- 
periments, though we attach little 
importance to them. Having found 
the inhabitants of Van Dieman's 
Land capable of a manual force 
equal to 50,6 

Those of New Holland 5 1,8 
Those of Timor 58,7 

Frenchmen 69,2 

Englishmen 71,4 

he deduces the following general 
result: 

« That the development of phy- 
sical strength is not always in a di- 
i»ect ratio to the want of civilisation, 
nor a necessary consequence of the 
savage state." [P* 458.] « What then 



fthalt we think," continues he, <<of 
those eloquent declamations against 
the perfection of social order, dedu- 
ced from the extraordinary physical 
powers of « the man of nature !*' 
And he concludes by congratulating 
himself on being the first to oppose, 
by direct experiment, an opinion too 
commonly admitted, that the fihyMtal 
degeneracy of man firoceedi from the 
fierfection of civilisation. 

The second subject is a memoir 
on a new genus of Molusca, which 
is named Pyroaoma^ and which is 
the only animal in the book that is 
scientifically described. 
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P YR o s o M A. CorpiLB gelatiiiosum righ 
diusctdumf libemm, tuberculis aspei^atum, 
^ubconicum, extremitate ampliore apertum, 
vacuum aperture margine intva tuberculit 
cincto. 

** Pyroaoma Mlanticwn. %Squatorio-at- 
lafiticum, gregarti-^pelage-'cagumj vtvidi»' 
eim^ pkosphorescens, coloribu* exifntia tunc 
effulgensf 10, 12, 14, 16 [3 1-2 to 6 inches] 
cemimetroa aquatu," 

The discovery of this new genus 
is introduced in a manner sufficient- 
ly interesting to induce us to close 
the present article with it. 

** On the evening of the 14th of Decem- 
ber, we experienced a violent tropical 
squall. The horizon was loaded with hea- 
vy clouds, and the darkness was intense! 
The wind blew furiously, and the run of 
the ship was most rapid. We discovered, 
at a little distance itliead, a broad belt of 
phospljorick light spread upon the waves. 
This appearance had something in it ro» 
mantick and impo^ng*, and a general atten- 
tion was fixed on it. We presently ceadied 
it, and found that the brilliancy was caused 
by an innumerable quantity of animals 
which, lifted by the waves, floated at dif- 
ferent depths, appearing under a variety of 
shapes. The pieces that were more deeply 
immersed, presented the idea of masses of 
burning matter, or of enormous re^iot 
balls, whilst those on the surface perfectly, 
resembled lai'ge cylinders of iron, heated 
to whiteness.'* p. 488. 

These were collective bodies of the 
Pyrosoma above described. 

The atlas is of quarto size. It con- 
tains not a single charts nor any 
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^eteh or plan of h doas^ island) bay, 
or harboar, though frequent referen- 
ces are made to such in the margin 
<i{ the^ printed volume. It has, how- 
ever, five or six plates, consisting of 
views of land, which can be of no 
use either to science or navigation, 
and which look like so many strips 
of coloured riband. The portraits 
and landscapes, relating to Van 



Diemfoi's Land, New Holland, and 
Timor, and the coloured engravings 
of animals, especially those which 
belong to the class of Moluscas and 
Zoophytes, are creditable to the 
talents of the artist; some of them, 
indeed, are executed in a manner 
peculiarly neat, and beautifully co- 
loured. 



FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 



Rural Sports. By the Rev. William B. Daniel. 3 Vols.Svo. pp. 1627. 51 Ss. Boards. 



SOME of our literary friends on 
the north of the Tweed will doubt- 
less indulge a sarcastick smile at 
seeing a work on rural sports from 
the pen of an English clergyman. In 
Scotland, we believe, hunting is 
scarcely ever practised by the cler- 
gy, and even shopting is by no means 
a common amusement among gen- 
tlemen of that profession. In En- 
gland^ the case is veiy different. 
Here, hunting fiarsonsy shooting 
parsons^ and even boxing ftaraons^ 
are by no means rare; and where the 
practice of those liberal and truly 
.Christian recreations is so general, 
-we must not be surprised that some 
one of their reverend professors 
should occasionally take pen in hand, 
and communicate instructions on 
such important topicks, both to his 
clerical and his lay brothers of the 
field. We have now before us, a sys- 
tem of hunting, fishing, and shoot- 
ing, from one reverend gentleman; 
and, perhaps, at some future period, 
we may be favoured, from the same 
quarter, with a complete treatise on 
the fiugilignck art. 



to much better pui'pose, than in re- 
commending and promoting an a- 
musement so incompatible with his 
sacred function. Though we readily 
admit, that those creatures, which 
are the object of this sport, must be 
slaughtered for our subsistence, and 
that foxes and other beasts of prey 
must be destroyed, for the havock 
which they commit among our do- 
mestick ammals; yet we would so 
far extend the hand of mercy, even 
to our enemies, as to put them to 
death by the speediest and least 
painful means. In fact, however, the 
destruction of these animals is alto- 
gether a secondary object with hun- 
ters, and the fireservation of foxes 
is promoted by every possible means. 
Witness the following extract of a 
letter from a nobleman in London, 
to his agent in the country, which 
we copy from the work before us; 

" I must desire that all those tenants 
who have shown themselves friends to the 
several fox hunts in your neighbouring 
counties, may have the offer and refusal 
of their farms, upon easy and moderate 
terms; and, on the other band, tliat you 



We cannot say that we are fond of will take care and make very particular 



those sports, in which a harmless 
animal is put to unnecessary pain, 
for the sake of affording recreation 
to the country gentleman; and we do 
think, that a Christian divine might 
jhave employed his time and labour 
VcL. V. a 



inquiry into the conduct of those tenants 
who shall have shown a contrary disposi- 
tion, by destroying foxes, or encouraging 
others so to do, or otherwise interrupting 
gentlemen's diversion, and will transmit 
me their names, and places of abode, as it 
is .my absolute determination^ that suct^ 
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persons shall not be treated with in future 
by me, upon any terras or consideration 
whatever. I am convinced, that land 
• ownerss as well as farmers and labourers, 
of every description, if they knew their 
own interest, would perceive, that they 
awe much of their prosperity to those po- 
pular hunts, by the great influx of money 
that is annually brought into the country. 
1 shall, therefore, use my utmost entlea- 
vours to induce all persons of my acquaint- 
ancei to adopt similar measures^ aud, 1 
am already happy to find, that three gen- 
tlemen, of very extensive landed pro- 
perty, in Leicestershire, and on the bor- 
ders of Northamptonshire, have positively 
sent, within these few days, similar direc- 
tions to their stewards, whicti their tenants 
will be appiised of, before tliey retitke 
their farms at next Lady Day." vol. 1. 
p. 333. 

We will venture to say, that this 
asBociation, against the liberty and 
property of one of the most useful 
and industrious classes of the com- 
munity, has scarcely l^en equalled, 
L for illibprality, in any age or coun- 
' try. Giving the noble landlords full 
credit for the object professed in this 
fetter, " the good of the community," 
we may, at least, hint a suspicion, 
that they have mistaken the means 
of attaining that object; and that the 
' greater consumption of hay and 
corn, and the increased influx of mo- 
ney, which his lordship,., and the 
reverend editor regard as the na- 
tural consequences of these popular 
hunts, are more than balanced by 
the havock committed by the pro- 
tected foxes, amon'g their protectors' 
lambs and poultry, and by the mis- 
chief done by the members of the 
hunt, to the fields, fences, and craps 
of the tenants, 

To come now to the autJior*s ob- 
ject, in the present performance. 
It is stated to be, to impart a certain 
degree of previous knowledge, which 
is requisite, to enable sportsmen to 
prosecute the pastimes of the field 
^vith facility and success. We wil- 
lingly allow, that he has attained this 
end; and, had it not been for the 
unfortunate word reverend^ display- 
ed in tli€ engraved title pag^e, wiiich 



naturally attracted our peculiar at- 
tention, and led us to expect some- 
thing above the common style of 
writing, we should have been dis- 
posed to view the work in a favour^ 
able light; but, keeping the profes* 
uon of the author in the back 
ground, and considering the volumes 
as the performance of a sportsman, 
possessing rather more intellectual 
endowment than, most of his bre- 
thren, we think that they form an in* 
teresting publication. Mr. D- how- 
ever, has shown himself to be an in** 
dustrious, rather than a judiciouS} 
compiler. He hasl)rought together 
a great mass of valuable and enter*^ 
taining matter, respecting the natu-« 
ral history of beasts, birds, and fish- 
es; the mode of breeding, training, 
and feeding dogs; with a complete 
body of instruction for pursuing the 
various sports of which he treats; 
and a digest of the game, forest, and 
other sporting laws and statutes. But 
' these subjects are by no means well 
arranged, and are interspersed with 
much useless or irrelevant digres- 
sion. In .estimating his merits, we 
may consider him in three different 
points of view; as a naturalist^ a 
sportsman, and a lawyer. 

First, as s^ writer on the natural 
history of the animals, which are ei- 
ther the agents or the objects of ru- 
;*al sports, Mr. Daniel appears in 
the most amiable and most favour- 
able light; and we have derived much 
pleasure, and some information, from 
this part of his work. He has, in- 
deed, copied largely, and not always 
very judiciously, from Pennant, Buf- 
fon. White, and other eminent -na- 
turalists. But he has done more dian 
this; for, though he modestly styles 
his work a compilation, and always 
speaks of himself as the w com- 
piler," l^e has introduced several in- 
teresting facts and anecdotes from 
his own observation, or that of his 
sporting fi^ends. We shall select a 
few of these, both because they will 
be new to many of our readers, and 
because they afford good speciinen^ 
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of Mr. Dnuers manner, as an origi- 
nal writer. 

Much of the first volume, and part 
c^ the third, are occupied with the 
natural history of the dog; and, in 
particular, with an account of the 
£bx hoimd, the terrier,, the harrier, 
the beagle, the gray hound, the 
pointer, the setter, and the spaniel. 
Speaking of the great capability of 
dogs to support life, under very 
long abstinence, from food, he pi'e- 
sents us with the following affecting 
narrative: 

" In 1789, when preparations were 
making at St. Paul's, for the reception of 
his majesty, a favourite bitch foHowed its 
Blaster up the dark stairs of the dome. 
Here, all at once, it was missing, and calling 
aad whistling was to no purpose. Mine 
weeks after tbis^ all but two days, some 
glaciers were at work in the cathedral, 
and heard, amongst the timbers which 
support tlie dome, a faint noise. Thinking 
it might be some unfortunate human be- 
ing, they tied a rope round a boy, and let 
him down near the place whence the 
sound came. At the bottom, he found a 
dog, lying on its side, the skeleton of 
another dog, and an old shoe, half eaten. 
The humanity of the boy led him to res- 
cue the animal from its miserable situa- 
tion, and it was accordingly drawn up, 
much emaciated, and scarce able to staini. 
The workmen placed it in the porch of the 
church, to die, or live, as it might hap- 
pen. This was about ten o'clock in the 
morning. Some time after, the dog was 
seen, endeavouring to cross the street, at 
the top of Ludgate hill; but its weakness 
was so great, that, unsupported by a wall, 
he could not accomplish it. The miserable 
appearance of the dog again excited the 
compassion of a boy, who carried it over. 
By the aid of the houses, he was enabled 
to get to Fleet market, and over two or 
three narrow crossings in its way to Hol- 
bom bridge; and alraut eiglit o'clock in 
the evening, it reached its master's house 
in Red Lion street, Uolbom, and laid 
itself down on the steps, having been ten 
hours on its journey from St. Paul's to 
that place. The dog was so much altered, 
the eyes being sunk in the head, as to be 
scarce discernible, that the master wonki. 
not encourage his old faithful companion, 
who, when lost, was supposed to weigh 30 
lbs. and now only weighed 3 lbs. i4oz. 
The first indication it gave of knowing 
its master, was - by wagging tlie tail. 



when he mentioned the name of Phil- 
lis. For a long time it was unable to eat or 
drink, and it was kept alive by the sustc* 
nance it received from i^ mistress, wh't 
used to feed it with a tea spoon. At lenglii 
it recovered." vol. i. p. 38.'^ 

We have seldom seen a more re- 
markable instance of unnatural af- 
fection between animals which are 
the declared enemies of each other, 
than is contained in the subsequent 
paragraph: 

*' A singular instance of ferocity and 
affection, in a terrier bitch, which occur- 
red some years since, may be here men- 
tioned. Afler a very s^ere burst of up- 
wards of an hour, a fox was, by mv own 
hounds, run to earth, at Heney Dovehouse, 
near Sudbury, in Suffolk. The terriers were 
lost; but, as the fox went to ground in 
view of the headmost hounds, and it was 
the concluding day of the season, it was 
resolved to dig him, and two men from 
Sudbury brought a couple of terriers for 
that purpose. After considerable labour, 
the hunted fox was got» and given to tlie 
bounds. Whilst they were breaking the fox, 
one of the terriers slipt back into the 
earth, and again laid. Alter more digging, 
a bitch fox was taken out, and the terrier 
killed two cubs in the earth, three others 
wei*e saved from her fury, and which were 
begged by the owner oif the bitch, who 
said he should make her suckle them. 
This was laughed at, as impossible. How- 
ever, the man was positive, and had the 
cubs. The bitch fox was carried away, and 
turned into an earth in another county. 
The terrier had behaved so well at earth, 
that I, some days afterwards, bouglit her, 
with the cubs she had fostered. The bitch 
continued regularly to suckle, and reared 
them, until able to shift for themselves. 
What adds to this singularity, is, tliat the 
terrier's whelp was near five weeks old, 
and the cubs could just see, when this eX' 
change of progeny was made." vol. i. p. 122. 

It is, we believe, a ^ovelty in the 
natural history of the fox, that the 
female should deposit its young 
within the hollow of a tree, at a con- 
siderable distance from the ground. 
Hence the ensuing circumstance, 
observed by Mr. Daniel, merits at- 
tention. 



«c 



In April, 1784, the compiler's hounds 
found at Bromfield-Hallwood; by some 
accident the whippcr-i?i was thrown otit. 
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and, after following the track two or 
three miles, gave up the pursuit. In re- 
turning home, he came through the fields 
near the cover where the fox was found. 
A terrier that was with him whined, and 
was very busy at the foot of an oak pol- 
lard tree. This induced the man to dis- 
mount, and examine if there was any hole 
at the bottom, supposing it might be the 
harbour of a polecat, or some small ver- 
min. Up^n examination he could discern 
no hole; but the. dog* w«a ttill anxious to 
get up the tree, which was covered with 
twigs from tlie stem to the crown, and 
upon which was plainly to be seen the 
dirt left by something that had gone up 
and down the boughs. He lifted the terrier 
as high as he could, and the dog's eager- 
ness increased. He then climbed the tree, 
putting up tlie dog before him. The instant 
the.dog reached the top, the man heard 
him seize something, and, to his great 
suiprise, found him fast chapped with a 
bitch fox, which he secured, and four 
cubt. The height of the tree was 23 feet, 
and from the top there was a hole about 3 
feet down, in which' the fox had littered; 
so that the height from the ground to 
where the cubs Uiid was 30 feet. There 
was no mode of the fox getting to or from 
her young, but by the outside boughs, and 
the ti'ee had no bend to render that path 
an easy one. It was considered, by num- 
bers of people who inspected the tree, to 
be a most extraordinary incident, and the 
cubs were begged, and three of them 
reared up tame to commemorate it. One 
of tliem the late Mr. Leigh had, and which 
is well remembered at Wood's Hotel, in 
Co vent Garden, where be used frequently 
to run tame about the coffee room."«»yoL 
I.>23X. 

Mr. Daniel has given a rather full 
account of the diseases incident to 
dogs, with a large catalogue of their 
usual remedies. In , particular^ he 
describes, at considerable lengthy 
chiefly from Mr. Blane's pamphlet, 
that affection which is called the 
diatem/ter; and he treats at large on 
canine madness. On this last disease 
he has collected a voluminous mass 
of heterogeneous matter, both from 
sporting and from medical writers; 
and he has given the opinions of 
Drs. Bardsley, Darwin, Mede, Tis- 
»ot, Rowley, Thornton, Arnold, and 
several other physicians, on the, 
symptoiiis> causes, and cure of hy- 



drophobia in the human body. In 
this farrago we particularly notice 
the observations of Mr. Meynell, 
communicated to Dr. Arnold, and 
published by him in his << Case of 
Hydrophobia, "which seem to convey 
the most accurate ideas of the symp* 
toms of this terrible disease, as it 
occurs in dogs. Perhaps the most 
valuable part of the author's miscel- 
laneous observations on bydropbo« 
bia is that which relates to the prac- 
tice and effects of vfomdng dogs, 
though he evidently does not under- 
stand the nature of the operation: 

'* The prevention of the direful effects of 
canine madness," says Mr.Daniel» '* seems> 
to have been attempted in the early ages. 
To accomplish this, Pliny recommends the 
worming of dogs; and, from his time to 
the present, it has most deservedly had 
its advocates. Very strong proofs have 
been adduced of its utility; nor is it natu- 
ral to imagine so easy and effective an 
operation would have been omitted, had 
not more virtue been attributed to it than 
it really possesses, and wherein it failed. 
The absolute prevention of madness wa* 
said to be the consequence; whereas the 
fact was* and is, that taking out the worst 
has nothing to do with annihilating the 
disorder, although it will most certainly 
binder tlie dog seized with it, from doing 
any hurt to man or beast. A late author 
asseru he had three d<^8 that were 
wormed, bit by mad dogs, at three several 
periods; yet, notwithstanding they all died 
mad, they did not bite nor do any mis* 
chief; that, being determined to make a 
full experiment, he shut one of the mad 
dogs up in a kennel, and put to him a dog 
he did not value. The mad dog often rtm 
at the other, to bite him; but his tongue 
was so swelled tliat he could not make 
his teeth meet The dog was kept in the 
keimel until the mad one died, and was 
purposely preserved for two years after* 
wai*d8, to note the effect; but be never 
ailed any thing, although no remedies 
were applied to check any infection that 
might have been received from the con- 
tact of the mad dog. 

" The compiler has had various oppor- 
tunities of proving the usefulness of twrm- 
ing, and inserts three of the most striking 
instances, under the hope of inducing its 
general practice. 

" A terrier, bitch went mad, that was 
kept in the kennel with forty couple 6f 
hounds. Nota single hound was iHtten^ner 
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was she Men to offer to bite. The bitch 
being of a pecuhar sort, every attention 
was paid to her, and the gradations of the 
disease (which were extremely rapid) mi- 
nutely noted. The hydrophobia was fast 
approaching before she was separated 
from the hounds, and she died the second 
day i^r. At first warm milk was placed 
before her, which sJie attempted to lap; 
but tl>e throat refused its functions. From 
this period she never tried to eat or drink, 
seldom rose up, or even moved, the tongue 
swelled very tnuch, and, long before her 
death, the jttv were distended by it. 

** A spaniel was observed -to be seized' 
by a strange dog, and was bit in the lip. 
The servant, who ran up to part ihem, nar- 
rowly escaped, as the dog twice flew at 
him, A few minutes afte rthe dog had quit 
ted the yard, the people who had pursued 
gave notice of the dog's madness, who 
had made terrible havock in the course of 
ten /niles, from wlience he had set off.*^ 
The spaniel was a great favourite, had 
medicine applied, and every precaution 
taken. Upon the t4th day he appeared to 
loath his food, and bis eyes looked unu- 
sually heavy. The day following he endea- 
voured to lap milk, but could swallow 
none. From that time the tefi^e began to 
swell, he moved himself very seldom, and 
on the third day be died. For many hourl 
previous to bis death, the tongue was so 
enlai'ged that the fangs, or canine teeth, 
could not meet each other by upwards of 
an inch. 

'* 1 he hounds were, some years after, 
parted with, and were sold in lots. A mad- 
ness broke out in the kennel of the gentle* 
man who purchased many of them; and 
although several of these hounds were 
bitten and went mad, only one of them 
ever attempted to bite^ and that was a 
hound from|the duke ot Portland's, who, 
in the operation of tm>pmii}j^, had the worm 
hrohe by his struggling, and he was so 
troublesome that one half of it was suf- 
fered to remain. The others all died with 
symptoms similar to the terrier and the 
spaniel, viz. a violent swelling of the 
tongue, and a stupor rendering them 
nearly motionless, and both which symp- 
toms seemed to increase with the dis- 
ease." Vol. I. p. 159. 

Whatever we may think of the 

m 

Style of the above paragraphs, we 
consider the facts which they con- 
tain as of great importance. We 
pretend not to determine what is 
the nature of the operation of worm- 
ing; but if repeated experience shall 



ascertain its constant, of even fre- 
quent effect, to be the security of 
the human species fi-om that direful 
malady, the cure of which medicine 
has so often attempted in vain, the 
operation ought, certainly, to be per- 
formed, at an early age, on every 
dog. According to Mr. Daniel, *<the 
worming of whelps should be pre- 
vious to their being sent out to quar- 
ters. This operation is to be per- ' 
formed with a lancet , to slit the thin 
skin which immediately covers the 
worm; a small awl is then to be in- 
troduced under the centre of the 
worm, to raise it up; the further end 
of the worm will, with very little 
force, make its appearance, and with 
a cloth taking hold of that end, the 
other will be drawn out easily. Care 
must be taken that the whole of the 
worm comes away without break- 
ing, and it rarely breaks unless cut 
into by the lancet, or wounded by 
the awl." p. 202. 

2dly. As a practical sfiorUman^ 
Mr. Daniel is quite at home; and 
though many years have passed since 
we partook of the fileaaurea of the 
chase, we have no doubt that the 
ample code of instructions which he 
has drawn up, may be implicitly fol- 
lowed. These instructions respect 
fox hunting, stag hunting, hare hunt- ' 
ing,' coursing, and the pursuit of 
rabbits, martins, badgers, and ottersi^ 
in • the first volume; seajiahing^ an-^ 
gUng for all the various fresh water 
and river fish, with the construction 
of flies, nets, and other fishing tackle, 
and the management of fish poinds, 
in the second; and shooting the va- 
rious species of game, with the 
breeding and training of spaniels 
and pointers, and the choice and 
management of fowling pieces, ia 
the third. We could have wished 
that the author had entirely omitted 
the diversion off badger hunting, and 
we do not clearly perceive what aea 
Jinhing has to do in a work of rural 
sftorts; but, in general, this part of 
the work is well executed, and 
abounds witti intet*esting anecdotes. 
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Among others, he has given an ac- 
count of a sow that was trained and 
employed as a pointer, which we 
quoted in our last volume, from 
Mr. Bingley*8 « Natural History 
of Quadrupeds.*'* 

Lastly. Mr. Daniel's digest of the 
game and other sporting laws, com- 
piled chiefly from Blackatone*^ Com," 
mentai-iesy Burn's Justice^ and (if we 
mistake not) from the Sfiorting Ma* 
gazine . (in the early numbers of 
which we remember to have seen a 
very similar digest) appears to be 
complete, though faulty in point of 
arrangement. We had expected to 
iind the author a strenuous advocate 
for tlie game laws; but were pleased 
at seeing some very judicious and 
impartial observations on this un- 
popular branch of our statutes.— 
With a quotation from this part, we 
shall close our specimens of Mr. 
Daniel's labours: 

" No admirer of a manly, liberal, well 
regulated system of publick freedom, will 
be forward to assert, tliat the laws for the 
preservation of game do not require to be 
very thoroughly revised. They certainly de- 
part more widely from the line of genuine, 
political justice, and expose the humble, 
unqualified classes of the community more 
to tiie hazard of punishment, and the op- 
pression of power, than any rational ad- 
vocate of moral equality can consistently 
approve. They are greatly imperfect, in- 
asmuch as their penalties are infinitely too 
severe. That the punishment of death 
should, in any case, be inflicted on an act 
•which in itself violates no rule of religion, 
justice, or morality, is a reflection from 



which the mind revolts with p^n andhor« 
rour. Where is the wrong to individuals 
that demands such an atonement ? Where 
is the injury to society which requires 
such an example \ That the act of destroy* 
ing game is not maium in te, is evident; for 
if it were the legislature could not license 
it. Not only ^he want of true wisdom, but 
the want of common justice in these sta- 
tutes, requires the most earnest and at- 
tentive consideration in those who admi- 
nister in the government of the state.— 
Every amendment, however minute* in the 
defective part of its legislative system, is 
an immense acquisition of strength to our 
constitution. It takes a weapon from the 
armoury of its enemies, and knits still 
more closely the union of its friends. Un- 
wise laws are the worst foes of a state. It 
is the publick statutes that should pesrpe* 
tuate and keep alive tlie great principles 
of practical freedom." Vol. I. p. 295. 

In a production of this kind, a 
great variety of style must, in course, 
appear; but we are sorry to say that 
the style of Mr. Daniel, as far as we 
can judge from what are given as 
his original observations, is consi- 
derably below mediocrity. It abounds 
with inelegapcies, provincialisms, 
and even grammatical errours; faults 
which we should not have expected 
in a writer of his profession. On the 
whole, however, the work is cer- 
tainly calculated to form an accepta- 
ble companion for the sportsman and 
the country gentleman; and it is 
rendered highly interesting, also, to 
general readers, by the numerous 
and well executed engravings with 
which it is embellished. 



FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 

Instructive Talcs. By Mrs. Trimmer. Collected from the Family Magazine. 8vo« 

pp. 290. Price As. London. 1810. 

A P^^EASING collection of sto- paper; but, so far as our opportuni- 



ries, in which the prevailing firacti" 
€al errours of the humbler class in 
life are repi'ehended, and the par- 
ties guilty of them are reformed.—. 
We cannot but wish that reforma- 
tion were as easy in fact as it is on 



ties of inspecting mankind have ex- 
tended, we have found a greater pro- 
portion than (as in these tales) one 
in twenty incorrigible, -^rs. Trim- 
mer's purpose may, however, be 
best answered, in general, by de- 
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scribing; the progress from vice to 
virtue as easy and pleasant, not as 
rugged or impracticable. We for- 
give the benevolent errour which 
seduces an individual into virtue.— 
"We commend the solicitude of the 
squire to improve the morals of his 
villagers, by giving employment and 
favour as encouragement to the most 
deserving. Not less exemplary is 
the humanity of his lady, in contri- 
ving to amend the tempers of the 
wives, in order to make home com- 
fortable to the husbands. This, at 
least, shows an intimate acquaint* 
imce with human nature; for a man 
will naturally frequent most con- 
Btantly-that spot where he enjoys the 
greatest satisfaction.— If that be his 
v^ife's fireside, there will be Jiis 
abode; but if his wife's fireside be 
the station of torment, from what- 
ever cause arising, he may relin- 



quish all hopes of happiness, but he 
will seek gratification elsewhere.*-. 
Let this be formed into habit, and 
farewell virtue, comfort, prosperity; 
farewell the attachments of the 
heart, and the thousand tender ties 
which bind an individual to his own, 
with bands incomparably stronger 
than those of iron or brass. The af- 
fections are vitiated; on what caa 
advice or persuasion act ? This vo- 
lume is extremely well fitted for the 
persons for whom it is designed; and 
w« shall be happy to hear, that the 
villagers throughout our country 
emulate the example of the villagers 
before us;, and that Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrews are patterns to our rural 
squires, and their ladies. The ap- 
pendix, containing rules, monitions, 
and advice, adds essentially to its 
value. 
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Martin Lutber, &c. i. e. Martin Luther, or the Consecration of Energy, a Tragedy, by 
the Author of the " Sons of the Valley." i2mo. pp. 380. Berlin. 



IN consequerxe of the passion of 
the great king of Prussia, for French 
literature, the German poets of his 
time were employed to translate for 
the theatre at Berlin the best trage- 
dies of the French dramatists. 
Weisse, in particular, with great 
felicity, transferred into German 
Alexandrine rhymes, several master 
pieces of Corneille, Racine, and Vol- 
taire. The leading theatres of the 
country, of Dresden, Manheim, 
"Frankfort, and Hamburgh, were 
eager to flatter the taste of an ad- 
mired monarch, and to diffuse the 
celebrity of such noble works of art. 
In native productions, the German 
drama was at that time scanty, and 
the tragedies of the French were 
received with universal applause. 

Criticks then arose, deeply versed 
in ancient and modern literature, 
3uch 8^3 Sulzer and Lessing, who 



e:samined the theory of the drama- 
tick art with more completeness, and 
with not less elegance, than had 
been displayed in the firefacea of 
Dry den, or the Poeaie Dramatiquc 
of Diderot. Warned by judges so 
sagacious, against real imprudence, 
and invited by fashion to lean to- 
wards French models, what have the 
subsequent German poets done? 
They have forsaken the forms of 
French, for those of English art; 
the patent moulds of Racine, for 
those of Shakspeare; the Grecian 
for the Gothick drama. From theory, 
and from experience, the Germans 
have, finally, awarded the preference 
to our native, northern, historick tra- 
gedy. 

The unity of time, they find, is 
needless, and the unity of place is 
hostile to illusion. By prolonging; 
the implied duration of the piece, it 
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becomes possible to dramatize with traits. His scenery, like that of Schil* 

probability, events of greater mo- ler, is well imagined, not merely for 

ment, interest, and complexity, than picturesque effect, but for ejpble- 

can be squeezed into the limits of luatick operation on the spectator; and 

any Parisian play, that is confined his dialogue, though much too dlf- 

to twenty four hours; no one of fuse, has at least not the French 

which could unfold the conspiracy fault of sinking into epic poetry; 

of Venice, or the usurpation and de- but is uniformly, dram atick. Still his 

thronement of Macbeth. By fre- piece tires before it closes; and tliis 

quently shifting the scene, the spec- defect principally results from a 

tator's eye is delighted; his flagging breach of unity of action, 

attention is aroused; and his imagi- Luther's burning of the pope's 

nation is assisted to wander on the bull, and his consequent citation to 

wings of the words, and is silently Worms, tonn the original points of 

provided with numberless instruc interest. His heroick determination 

tive particulars, about the costume to go to the place where he might 

of the age, and the localities of the expect the fate of Huss; his danger 

incidents. Where the course of the while he was there; the collection 

plot does not compel a change of of the votes of the diet; and the 

place, the wise dramatist will seek casting vote of the emperour, which 

pretences for repeated removals grants him a safe retuni, constitute 

of his personages. a complete series of action. But the 

Unity of action or design, how- un tired author, instead of concluding 

ever, is, in the historick tragedy, of his play with the rejoicings of the 

indisputable value; and the great art populace, on the discharge of Lu- 

of adopting a fragment of history, or ther, proceeds to paint the reformer 

an individual- hero, to this form of in lovcy and diverts his audience 

delineation, is to seize, in the event, with a religious courtship of the 

or in the person, on the character- nun Catherine Bore; whioh, though 

istick feature; and to direct atten- not borrowed out of the book of De- 

ttion with singleness of view, to- foe, is nearly as ludicrous, feom the 

wards this principal point. Thus analogous attempt to veil the desires 

Schiller, in his tragedy of Wilhelm of nature, in the forms of spiritual 

Tell, having undertaken to draw the aspiration. 

portrait of a meritorious tyrannicide. The composition of historick tra- 

Keeps this aim in his eye, through- gedy deserves to be revived in this 

^ut every apparent episode; and in- country. Dramas, on that plan, are 

produces, really for a pur^pse of in- apt to be too long; but they might 

structive contrast, the other and be given without any afterpiece; es- 

(culpable tyrannicide, Johannes Par- pecially if the poet, as in this instance, 

ricida, of Swabia, whose appearance would contrive a conclusion full of 

seems, at first sight, so needless. musick, show, pageantry, bustle, 

The author of Martin Luther cer- song, and machinery- The biography 

tainly possesses not the loftiness and of Luther is interesting in all pro- 

pathetick force of Schiller, nor that testant countries; sufficiently so, per- 

perpetual concentration of attention • haps, for the transplantation of this 

Qn the main purpose, which distin- very piece, into our own theatres, 

guished the later productions of this We, therefore, give an analysis of it, 

lamented genius. But he manifests scene by scene, 

skill in the art of painting the spirit Act I. Scene 1. Miners are at work 

of the times in a short dialogue be- in the caverns oi Freiberg in Saxp- 

twefen boors, and in the art of cha- ny. They converse about the com- 

yacterizing eminent men with strik- motion which Luther is causing;; his 

ing likeness by little significant father is one of the workmen^ and i& 
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i|a«sti0D^d concerning; his son. Thus 
the popular operation of his opi- 
Hions» and the outlines of hia early 
biography^ are unaffectedly bitKight 
out. 

Scene 3. A convent of nuns.<at 
WUtenh^g is exhibited. They ai^e 
&een in the chapel} through a grate^ 
perfoi^ming their devotions; and a 
mUcrercy acconxpauied. by an . organ, 
is sung in chorus. The chaiMxelior 
of Saxony 9 and other attendsuita) ar- 
rive> to anooooee the, sequesu*ation.of 
t4ie holy, property > and the disatussal 
of the nuns, on a pension, into private 
Ufe. Interestmg contrasts of chai'ac- 
tier are displayed between the. grief 
of the elderly and the subdued joy 
of the younger nuns. While the for- 
mal process is going on^ a mob of. 
youths break into the holy precincts, 
sind more than one snatches his be- 
loved from imprisonment. The dig- 
nified indignation of Catherine Bore 
overawes tl^e rudest. An officer, who 
was in love witli her is vainly a 
suitor; and she reproves him for his 
attachment to Luther. 
- Scene 3. The college-square at 
Wittenberg . is displayed. Students 
ai*e assembled to witness the burning 
of the poise's bull by Luther. The 
daring character of this step . is 
painted by the alarm of Melanchthon^ 
by the hesitation of the people, and 
by the intrusive protest of the dis* 
banded nuns, who are marched past 
at the time. Luther makes his 
speech, and bums the bull. Cathe* 
rjine, Bore feels her abhorrence 
overcome by an involuntary venera- 
^on. 

Act II. Scene 1. Theyamw/««,.or 
apprentice-student, of Luther, by 
name Theobald, is waiting in Lu- 
ther's anti-room, and is visited by 
Melanchthon, whose cautious, timid, 
scrupulous virtue is accurately por- 
trayed. Lulher is locked within his 
study. His father and mother come 
from Freiberg to visit him. The door 
is burst open. He is found half en- 
tranced, from want of food^ and from 
excess of literary labour. He has 
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been transk^ting psalms into rhyme; 
the door is spotted with ink; and. on 
being questioned, he relates the sto- 
ry of his throwing an inkstand at 
the celebrated apparition of the de- 
vil. Much nature, much historick 
fidelity, and much philosophy, are 
exhibited in this delineation. Me- 
lanchthon informs Luther of the ci- 
tation to Worms, and advises liim 
not to go, lest he should be burnt 
alive. The father and mother concur 
in ' the dissuasion: but the noble 
firmness of Luther prevails. This 
scene is too long: but it contains 
affecting displays of character. 

Scene 2. The disbanded nuns are 
again pi educed, for little purpose; 
unless to reveal the progress of Cik- 
therine's attachment, who deter- 
mines, in the dress of a pilgrim, to 
follow Luther to Worms. C 

Act III. Scene I. x\ hall in the 
imperial palace exhibits the assem- 
bled majesty of the German empire; 
the electors, the knights, the cardi- 
nals, the bishops, the emperour 
Charles V. and his fool, Bos^u. 
The debate^ turns on the protest'4nt 
troubles; the several characters are 
brought forwards in exact pro[)or- 
tion to their historick importance; 
and to each his individual leaniing 
is assigned with solicitous preci- 
sion: but we have too much of the 
emperour's fool. 

Scene 2. Luther has arrived, at 
Worm^J accompanied by Melangh- 
thon. T-he cardinal Aleander practi- 
ses with him, and offers pi'eferment 
if he will retract: but Luther re* 
mains firm^ and wanders through 
the streets, singing with a chorus of, 
the people his own psalms. The 
emperour passes on horseback, and, 
being curious to see Luther, slack- 
ens his pace. While he is gazing, 
the sceptre drops from his hand; 
and this emblematick or ominous 
incident is well managed by the 
poet. The dialogue is affectedly in- 
sipid, while the page picks up the 
sceptre, and the emperour desires 
the elector of Saxonv to carry it tor 
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him. But Luther, looking calmly and 
silently at the incident, and continu- 
inig his psalmody, excites an inde- 
scribable thrill, arising from a recoU 
Itction of the mass of depending 
events, which reveals the use and the 
place of omens in dramatick histo- 
riography. 

Act IV. Scene 1. Luiher is called 
before the diet, is exhorted to re- 
tract, and refuses. When he has re- 
tired, a deliberation commeneea. 
whether he shall be burnt for heresy. 
The votes are divided: but the em- 
perour's casting vote decides in fa- 
Tour of Luther, who retires with 
the acclamations of the people. '- 

Scene 2. A forest near Worms. 
Here Luther is benighted, with his 
famulus; and here Catherine Bore, 
in her pilgrim's dress, with the fair 
no#ice who accompanies her, is be- 
nighted also. Certain soldiers attend 
as an escort. The parties meet, and 
club their suppers, spread them- 
selves on the ground, and sing in 
concert. The spectacle may be ima- 
gined to be picturesque; and the 
soldier's bugle, with the voices of 
the performers, alternately sounding, 
to be very melodious: yet the dia- 
logue itself is vile and ludicrous, 
and abolishes all that reverence for 
Luther and Catherine, which had 
previously been excited. After ha- 
ving fallen in love, they fill asleep; 
uk\ their dreams are exhibited in 
the air, in pleasing illuminated ma- 
chines. Theobald and the fair no* 
A'ice also fall in love, as well as their 
master and mistress. 

In the fifth act, still 'gi^ossef ab- 
surdities occur. The rair novice 
\Iies, in order to exhibit a funeral at 



the conrent, and to reintroduce the 
chorus of nuns, who are allowed to 
reunite on this occauon. During 
the service, protestant iconoclasts 
rush in, tear down the pictures, and 
carry off the candlesticks; and thus 
the reformation, hitherto so impor- 
tant, is degraded into a church-rob- 
bery, hostile to the fine arts! An 
opportunity is seized for exhibiting 
Luther in lay-apparel, when he 
makes his offer, and is accepted by 
Catherine Bore; occasion is also 
taken to kill off two personages, now 
become supernumerary, the boy- 
widower Theobald, and the discar- 
ded lover of Catherine;^— «nd thus 
the tragedy terminates. 

The merits of this poem must be 
sought, first, in the author's happy 
portraiture of character and manners, 
and in ethick discrimination; second- 
ly, in his wise choice of tlie inter- 
views, so as to teach a large portion 
of historick truth, with a moderate 
number of agitating scenes; thirdly, 
in decorative contrivance, an oppor- 
tunity being skilfully afforded for 
vurious and magnificent scenery 
and pageantry; yet in this depart- 
ment of art, the law of climax is not 
sufficiently observed; and fourthly^ 
in historick fidelity.-— Its faults will 
be found; first, in the trailing and 
sentimental style of the dialogue; 
secondly, in exuberance of person- 
age, incident, anecdote, and parade; 
thii'dly, in repetitions of situation, 
such as that of the nuns at worship; 
and fourthly, in the decaying cha- 
racter of the interest, which, from 
being originally of the heroicky be- 
comes finaDy of the comick kind. 
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raOM THB LXTBRARY PANORAMA. 

FEMALE HEROISM, AS EVINCED DURING THE REIGN OF TERROUR 0^ 

THE FI^BNCH REVOLUTION. 

[ Comtudedjrom page 137. "] 



Mademoiselle de Bussy and Ma- 
demoiselle de Brion, onie aged 15, 
and the other 19, had both accom- 
panied their mothers to a prison. 
They were not prisoners, and might 
have gone out; but they preferred to 
share their captivity, and the decree 
ordering the expulsion of the nobi- 
lity from Paris, forced tliem to pait 
from them. They shed tear8,and every 
day, in the country where they 
breathed pure air, they were heard 
to regret tlie insalubrity of that hor- 
rid abode, out of which they had 
been violently driven aw^. 

Madame Grimoard,now Madame 
Potier, sliowed also a most affecting, 
anxiety for her mother, Madame 
Lachabeaussiere. She had been sent 
to another prison. She begged, though 
she was pregnant,, to be carried to 
Port Libretto accompany her mother 
and take care of her; but she found 
her in close confinement, and treated 
with the greatest cruelty. She was 
so shocked at it, that at intervals her 
mind was deranged. She neglected 
her dress, and m her delirium, at 
which every heart was moved, she 
stood for some time on a spot, look- 
ing around her without seeing any 
body. Sighs heaved her bosom, and 
her face and body were distorted 
with convulsions. Then she arose 
suddenly, darted through the passa- 



ges, and sat down on the stairs, near 
the door of the dungeon where her 
mother was. There she listened a 
long while, and when she heard 
nothing, she sighed, shed tears, and 
in a low tone said sorrowfully: O my 
mother^ my /ondj my unfortunate 
another ! When she heard her walk 
or move, she conversed with her, 
and to prolong the dire pleasure of 
such an intercourse, she remained 
for several hours on the landing 
place. She was not satisfied with 
talking; she carried, every day, to her 
mother, some of her own victuals, 
which was giving her life, as they 
sometimes torgot to feed the unfor- 
tunate woman. But when she came 
to request the turnkeys to open the 
dungeon to her, how many brutal 
refusals, disgusting interrogations, 
and indecent jokes, had she >not to 
endure to obtain the favour? She 
disregarded them, and suffered every 
tiling, in order to carry food to her 
mother, and to embrace her for a 
few moments. It seemed as if mater- 
nal anxiety were wholly transfused 
into the bosom of this affectionate, 
daughter I 

The same praise is due to Made- 
moiselle Delleglan. Her father, who 
was ordered to be removed from a 
dungeon in Lyons, to the Concier* 
fCcrir^ was setting out for Paris, 
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She had not left him; she asked leave 
to travel in the same coach with 
him; she could not obtain it; but 
does the heart acknowledge any 
obstacles? Although her constitu- 
tion was very weak, she walked all 
the way, following the cart upon 
which her father was, the. whol^ 
journey of more than lOO leagues, 
and never losing sight of him, but to 
prepare his victuals, or to fetch a 
.blanket for him to sleep on, when 
he arrived at the different prisons 
on the roads. She neyer ceased to 
accompany him, and to supply all 
his wants, till he reached the Con- 
ciergerie; when she was separated 
from him. As she had been used to 
inspire the jailers with compassion, 
she did not despair of being able to 
disarm the oppressors. For three 
months she applied every moraing 
to the most powerful members of the 
committee of publick safety, and at 
last prevailed on them to release her 
father. She set off with him for Lyons, 
glorying in having delivered him; but 
Heaven did not allow her to reap the 
fruit of her exenions. She was taken 
ill on the road, being exhausted by 
fatigue, and lost her own life, after 
having jiaved that of her father. % 
Madejnpiselle de la Rochefoucauld 
displayed no Jess courage in behalf 
of her father. She had been sen- 
tenced with him, in the Vendean 
war; biif shp contrived his escape. 
She hid him in the house of a work- 
man, who had been their servant, 
and concealed herself somewhere 
else. Thus they Ijvedf free from the 
persecutors; but as their property 
bad been confiscated, and pity was 
easily tired, their resources were 
soon exhausted. Mile, de la Roche- 
foucauld was inf(»rmed that her fa-^ 
ther was nearly perishing for want. 
3eing reduced to the same extre* 



mity, and unable to assist kl^^ 
she devoted herself for him. A 
republican general happened to pass 
through tlie town where she had 
retired. She informs him, in a mostf 
affecting letter, of the lamentable 
situation of her father, and offers to 
appear and undergo the execution 
of the sentence pronounced against 
her, provided he engages immedi- 
ately to assist the expiring old man* 
The warriour hastens to her, not as 
an enemy, but as a protector.* He 
gave assistance to the &ther; saved 
the daughter; and after the 9th of 
Thermidor, he had them reinstatetf 
in their property, by obtaining the 
revision of their trial. 

The action of the young Mile. 
Bois-Berenger is no less admirable^ 
and, perhaps, still more aff^ting. 
Her father, mother, and sister, had 
been served with a warrant of accu- 
sation. She alone appeared to have 
been forgotten by the murderers of 
her family. How many tears did this 
sad distinction cost her? In her de- 
spair she exclaimed: lam then doom- 
ed to survive you ! We shall not die 
together ! She tore her hair, she 
embraced, successively, her father, 
her mother, and sister, and bitterly 
repeated: We shall not then die to^ 
gether ! The wished for warrant 
against her comes; no Inore grief^ 
no more tears; transported with joy, 
she embraces again her parents, 
exclaiming: We shall die together! 
It seemed as if she had in her hands 
their liberty and her own. She put 
on a handsome dress, as if she was 
going to an entertainment, and with 
her own hands cut off the locks of 
her charming hair. When they left 
the Conciergtrie^ she was pressing 
in her arms her unfortunate mo- 
ther, whose dejection was her only 
affliction; and she supported her 



' Why M. le Gouvd has not gratified laudable curiosity, by distin^isliing', beyond 
mistitke, this honour to humanity, we know not, unless the fear of incurring the dis- 
pleasni'e of his Corsican master.' We, however, will supply hijj deficiency, and are 
proud to boast, that it was one of our friends who performed this meritorious act, at 
\nccnis, in Jirittanfijc I^ ^^ general Danipan, autlior of a work, entitled, Les JBrigandt 
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sinking heart till they wefe on the 
scafiToId. « Be comforted,'* said she, 
** you do not leave the least regret 
behind; your whole family goes with 
yon, and you will soon receive the 
reward of your virtue." 

With the same fortitude Mile, de 
Malesey, whose graces equalled her 
beauty, acted towards her father 
■when he was condemned. She con- 
stantly attended him; she comforted 
him till he received the fatal blow, 
and then willingly laid her own head 
under the same axe. 

There were many women whom 
humanity alone inspired with this 
noble contempt of life, which others 
manifested from attachment to a 
sacred affinity. 

Some time after the 31st of May, 
citizen Lanjuinais, an outlaw, went 
to Rennes, to shelter himself in the 
house of his mother, who had no 
other servant at that time than an 
old chambermaid. He thought it ne-* 
cessi^ry to conceal the truth from 
the latter; but one day reading in 
the newspapers that Guadet had 
been Isxecuted at Bordeaux, and 
that the same proscription attached 
to those of his friends who had re- 
ceived him, and even to the servants 
who had not made known his retreat^ 
Lanjuinais pdh^eives the danger to 
which his presence might expose 
bis mother's servant. He, therefore, 
resolves, at the risk of his own life, 
to guard her against it* He reveals 
his situation to her; and warning her 
of what she has to apprehend, re- 
commends her to go away, and to 
be silent. Her answer is, that she 
will never leave him while he is in 
danger; and that she cares not for 
dead], if she must lose him. In vain 
does he remonstrate. She earnestly 
solicits the happiness to stay with 
her master to the last moment. 
Lanjuinais, deeply affected, yielded, 
and contrived, with the help of this 
woman's dexterity, to stay there till 
the overthrow of Robespierre; when 
the safety of her mistress's son was 
the reward of her virtuous obstinacy. 



Mary^ a servant in one of the gaois 
in Bordeaux, inspired two young 
men with confidence, by her kind 
behaviour towards those who were 
detained there. They applied to her 
to make their escape, and she agreed 
to facilitate it. When they were 
going away, they offered her an as- 
signat of 500 livres each, as a token 
of their gratitude. She felt affronted, 
and said: " You do not deserve my anm 
sistanccj since you esteem me so little 
as to think I am firomfited by motives 
of vile interest*^ They observed, in 
vain, that the offer was made simply 
to enable her to fly, without being 
exposed to want, if she was sus- 
pected of having been privy to their 
escape; l)ut they soon perceived they 
must speak no more of money. They 
therefore yielded, kissed her, and 
departed. 

Mad. Boyer, a milliner in Mar- 
seilles, was brought before the com- 
mission, to give evidence on the 
trial of a culprit who had actually 
committed the revolutionary crime 
which he was charged with. Think- 
ing she might save him, she de» 
posed in his favour, and lost her 
life for this generous perjury. 

In Brest, a man unknown to 
Mad. Ruvilly, entered her house, to 
ask a shelter against proscription. 
He was 80 years old. Endowed with 
a tender heart, she made no inquiry^ 
and did not consider the danger 
connected with his visit. He was 
unhappy; that was sufficient; she 
readily hid him, and paid him Gvavf 
attention. Two days after, the old 
man came to take his leave of her. 
Mad. Ruvilly, who delicately had 
refrained from putting any qu(estion 
to him, shows some astonishment. 
He confesses that he is a priest, and 
on that account only, devoted to 
proscription; but he is fearful lest a 
longer stay might bring it uix>n her 
also: " Allo^iv me*," says he, ** by 5*0- 
ing anvay^ to fireserve you from the 
danger you are exfiosed to^ for ha- 
ving received me^ and to sfiare myself 
the grief of having brought ruin upon 
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you'^ ^^ Jiut where mil you go?" vis, was more successful. She gave 
^ God knows J'* " JVhat / you have shelter to citizen Doulcet Pontccou- 
710 filace to go to^ and yd you whh me lanty and so eifectual was her zeal, 
to let you go aiuay J J\o ! The more that she saved his life and her own* 
your situation is dangerous to me, The niece of a sexton in Brussels 
the more I am interested in it, I beg succeeded^ likewise^ in giving assist- 
y^u ivill ivait in this house till the ance to a Frenchman who had fled 
times become more settled," The old to that city during those bloody 
man refused; and, in spite of the days. It was after the battle of Flcu- 
most earnest entreaties, was the con* rus, when the French troops cnter- 
^ucror in this generous struggle, ed Belgium. Fearful of b^g appre* 
Mad. Dcsmarets, Mad. Ruvilly's hended in Brussels, be was leaving 
sister, was then with her. She wit- it. A young girl, who was sitting at 
nessed the afPectiiTg scene, and kept a door, prompted by a sympathy ibr 
the secret. But the eyes of tyranny the unfortunate, stopt him, exclaim- 
are always watchful, and she was soon ing: You are lost if you go further I 
informed against, on account of that ^f I go backy I um lost oho I Then 
hospitable action. Mad. Ruvilly, be- come in here. He went in. After in* 
fore her judgcis, gloried in the ser- forming him, tliat they were in the 
vice she had rendered; and her only house of her uncle, who would not 
affliction was to sec her sister con- permit her to save him, if he knew 
demned for not having denounced it, she conducted him to a barn, 
her. These two women undci^vent where he concealed himself. Scarqe- 
their fate, proud of being punished ly was it night, when a painy of sol- 
for an act of generosity. dicrs came to sleep there. "The niece. 
Mad. Payssac, who lived in Paris, followed them t^nperceived; and, as 
did moi*e than grant hospitality; she soon as they were asleep, she tried, 
offered it. The respectable Rabaud to extricate the Frenchman from 
de Saint Etiennc, was outlawed in such a perilous places but, as he was 
consequence of the events of the escapiiig, one of the soldiers awoke 
31st of May. Mad. Payssac offered and took him by the hand. Qn tliis- 
him a shelter in her house; his re- she stepped between theip^ sayings- 
monstrances respecting the danger J-^et me goj'it is I who am cojne^ She 
to which his acceptance would ex- needed not saymore. The soldier, de* 
pose her, were useless; she insisted, ceived by the female voice, let his* 
and overcame Rabaud's reluctance, captive go. She conducted the latter 
He was afterwards discovered in her to her own room, from whonce^ ta- 
house, and she soon followed him to king the keys of the church, aud car<- 
the scaffold, no less courageously rying a lamp in her band, she opeo- 
than she had braved the peru. ed that building tn him. They came 
The celebrated Condorcet was to a chapel, which the ravs^e pf war 
proceeded against at the same pe- had despoiled of its bmiiments; be<- 
riod. A female friepd offered to hide hind tlie altar was a trapdoor, not 
him. He refused, saying: Yoti would easily perceivable. She lifted it up, 
Ife deprived of the benefit of the law I and said; " You see tJiis dark stair- 
_0h ! said she, ain I to be defirived casej it leads to a vault, in which the 
ofihe benefit of humanity ? This an- renaains of an illustrious family are 
swer did not shake his dctermina- deposited. It is very likely thai, bq^ 
tion; and, some time after, he was body will so much as suspect tliat 
fomid murdered by his own hands,* you are there. Have fortitude enough 
in a village near Paris. to remain there, till a favourable op- 
Mad. Le Jai, a bookseller in Pa- portunity offers for your escape.*' 

♦ See his Memoirs. 
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The Frenchman entered vHhout 
hesitation* What was his surprise, 
when the first objects he perceived, 
by the lif ht of the lamp, were the 
armovial bearings of his own £amily, 
origiiHiIly of this country I He re- 
eognises the tombs of his forefa- 
thers ! He salutes them respectfully, 
and with the most lively emotions, 
lays his hands upon these venerated 
marbles. His conductress left him 
under those impressions. The de- 
light they imparted, and particularly 
the hope of seeing again u fond wife, 
rendered him, for some time, un- 
mindful of his abode. Two days had 
elapsed, and his deliverer had not 
returned. He knew not what to 
think» At one moment he was terri- 
fied, lest she had fallen a victim to 
her generosity* At another, he fear- 
ed lest she had forgotten him. These 
painful feelings were quickened by 
those of hunger; and he had no 
other prospect than that of a death 
still more dreadful than what'he had 
avoided. His strength failed, and he 
sunk almost senseless on the tomb 
of one of his ancestors. Suddenly, 
he heard a noise. It was the voice of 
his kind deliverer, who was calling 
him. Overcome with joy, as well as 
with weakness, he could not answer. 
She believed he was dead, and sigh- 
ing, she let the trap door fall down 
again. The unfortunate young man, 
exceedingly terrified, made an exer- 
tion, and screamed aloud. She heard 
it, and came back. She immediately 
gave him ibod, and explained the 
caose of her delay; adding, that pre- 
cautions were now so well taken, 
that the same should not happen 
ag^in. She was leaving him, when 
she heard the noise of arms She 
precipitately went down again, bid- 
ding the Frenchman-be silent. In fact, 
a number of armed men were at that 
moment conducted there by the sex- 
ton, who had been charged with 
having secreted an emigrant in the 
church, that they might search fpr 
him* They^xamined every where; 



they even trod upon the traj) door- 
What a moment for the two prison- 
ers I Every step resodnded in their 
hearts, and was felt as a forerunner 
of their fate. But the noise by de- 
grees diminished, and at length was 
heard no more. The niece ventured 
out with the greatest caution and 
anxiety. After informing her guest, 
to make him easy, she ^vithclrew, 
On the ensuing days she regularly 
carried food to him. He remained a 
long time in the vault, under the 
care of this benevolent girl. More 
quiet days arrived; and she infoi*med 
him of the change. He bid a tender, 
and respectful farewell to the re- 
mains of his ancestors, which had 
protected him; quitted the vault, 
reached his country, and soon joined 
a wife, whose society and affection 
made him still more grateful for 
the service rendered him by his 
generous deliverer. 

The sublime action of Mile, dc 
Sombreuil, amid the massacres of 
September, is too well known, for 
me to dwell long upon it. Neverthe- 
less, it is but just that I record here, 
another proof of her magnajiimity. 
One of the murderers, as the con- 
dition of her father's deliverance, 
insisted on her drinking a glass of 
blood. Filial love gave her strength 
to submit to this horrid proposal. 
She afterwards experienced frequent 
fits, which returned at regular pe- 
riods. She persevered in her con- 
stant attention to her father, and 
shared his captivity, when, in the 
days of terrour, he was incarcerated 
again. When she first appeared 
among the other prisoners, all fixed 
their eyes upon her, and all wept. 
Every heart paid her the tribute due 
to virtue. A sentiment addressed to 
her by Mad. dc Rosambe, is credi- 
table to both. She was going out of 
the prison with the venerable Ma- 
lesherbes, to appear before the 
court; when she perceived Mile, de 
Sombreuil. " You have had the 
gloiy of saving your father," said 
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she, " and 1 have the comfort of 
going to die with mine."* 

The daughter of the respectable 
Cazottcf saved him, also, from the 
hands of the murderers in the pri- 
sons. Her action is less known than 
the other, but the particulars of it 
arc not less interesting. Some days 
before the 2d of September, Mile. 
CuzotLc, who had been imprisoned 
with her father, in the abbey, was 
acquitted; but she would iK)t leave 
him there alone, and without assist- 
ance. She was allowed to stay with 
him. Those days came, in which fell 
so many Frenchmen. On the eve 
preceding. Mademoiselle Cazotte's 
lovely face, innocent mind, and live- 
ly discourse, had raised feelings of 
sympathy in some of the Marseiilois, 
who guarded the interiour.of the ab- 
bey. They assisted her in saving 
Cazottc. This old man, being con- 
demned, after thirty hours of massa- 
cre, was about to fall beneath the 
blows of a crowd of assassins. His 
daughter rushes among them, her 
countenance pale, but still more 
lovely iu her disorder and tears; ex- 
claiming: " You shall not reach my 
father, but after piercing through 
my heart." A single voice cries out: 
"/iarJow;" a hundred voit:es repeat 
the exclamatiou; the Marseiilois 
open a passage Ibr MH^. Cazotte, 
who carries off her father, and re- 
stores him to his i family. Her tri- 
umph did not last long. On the 1 2th 
of September, Cazotte was again 
thrown iato a prisdn. His daughter 
accompanies him to the Concierge' 
He; but the door, opened to admit 
her father, is rudely shut against 
her. She applies to the municipalicy, 
and to the minister of the interiour. 



After many tears and entreaties^ she 
at last obtains leave to attend on her 
&ther. She remained night and day 
near him, leaving him only to sup- 
plicate the judges in his favour, or 
to prepare his defence. She had al- 
ready secured the assistjance of those 
Marseiilois, to %hom she had been 
so greatly indebted, in the former 
danger. She had already assembled 
many women, who had engaged to 
support her; she was beginning to 
indulge some hopes, when she was 
ordered into close confinement. Ca- 
zotte's enemies dreaded so much 
her zeal, that they considered this 
as absolutely necessary, to prevent 
his escaping a second time. In &ctf 
during the absence of his daughter, 
they murdered that man, ^vhoae old 
age and tsdeo^s they should have 
respected; they should have respect- 
ed, too, the terrours of that klreadful 
scene of death, which, during the 
horrours of September, hung OTer 
his head for six and thirty hours. 
Mademoiselle Cazotte had then no 
other comfort leit, but that of sooth- 
ing the sorrows of her saother; a 
duty which she now fulBls with ail 
the nice and tender feelings* which 
nature has bestowed on her* 

In the course of these anecdotes, 
M. le Gouve informs us, that no ob- 
stacle prevented the women from 
attending at the prisons. Every day, 
and in . every season, the garden of 
the Luxembourg was crowded with 
women^ who, in spite of excessive 
heat or cold, rain or wind, w-ere 
spending the morning there, in ex- 
pectation of aeeing, for a sing^le mo- 
ment, either at a window, or qn the 
roof of the building, their fathers, 
brothers, or husbands, retained there. 



* See more particulars in the memoirs of M. de Malesherbes, who, with hi* daugh- 
ter and g^andciiild, were guillotined, merely because he had been one of the couusel 
to Louis XVI. The exalted conduct of this venerable old man was an honour to human 
nature. His expression of fidelity to his soverfeign ought to be written in letters of gold: 
" They will never forgive me for defending the hapless Louis' XVI ! Meverlheless, I 
solemnly protest, that I glory in sacrificing my life for him; and, far from repenting 
that act, would again do the same, were it again to be done." 

t Tli^,sttxtlio»ef several very pleasing works, stich as 9livier, le Diable 3bneureux, Sbc. 
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to direct towards them, or to receive 
from them, a look, a gesture, or anf 
token of affection or concern. Some 
of them did more. On the outside of 
prisons from which sewers issued, 
they stooped oyer these infectious 
streams, to converse with a friend 
«r relative, and remove from their 
minds a distrust too natural in mis- 
fortune. Who, then, can refrain from 



joining in untaon with the last four 
lines of M. le Gouv^'s poem, la MS* 
rite den Femmety as a just tribute to 
the fair sex ? 

Heviens de ton erreur, Toi qui veux les 

flfetrir; 
Sache les respecter autant que Ics ch^rir; 
£t, si la voix du sang^ n'est point une 

chim^re, 
Tombe aux pieds de cb Ssits ^ qui tu 

dois TA MEtiB ! 



MEMOIRS OP THE LIFE OF PRINCE EUGENE, OF SAVOY. WRITTEN 

BY HIMSELF, 

[Concluded from page 57.3 



1741—1 went to Utrecht, t6 see 
how the negotiations proceeded. 
England, Savoy, Portugal, and Prus- 
sia, were ready to sign their treaties; 
«nd Holland hung only by a thread. 

I set out for Vienna to report this 
<o the emperour. On my arrival, 
Charles VI. said to me: « You are 
right; Holland has just signed too. 
So Zinzendorf informs me; and he 
has sent me the proposals of France, 
to which you will certainly not ad- 
vise me to agree/* " Your majesty 
does me justice,'* I replied. <* We 
will obtain neutrality for the Low 
Countries; and with the troops 
which you will order thence, as 
well as from Naples and Lombardy, 
-we shall be able to keep the French 
in check on the Rhine.** 

I hastened to all the states and 
•courts of the empire to collect men 
and money. I procured three mil- 
lions of crowns in one quarter, and 
a million of florins in another. But 
the tardiness of the princes and 
•circles in marching from their qua.r- 
ters, prevented me from anticipating 
the French on the Upper Rhine. 
Charles VI. manifested a desire to 
.eommand his army in person. I re- 
presented to him that he could gain 
no honour by it My opinion was 
liut too well founded, as I clearly 
perceived that Villars meant to 
make an attempt on Landau. I or- 

Vov. V. 2 B 



dered lines to be formed at Etlin* 
gen, within which I sent one half 
of my army, and posted the other at 
Mlihlberg, where I hoped my r^- 
etiforcements would arrive before 
the fall of Landau; but the prince of 
WUrtemberg was obliged to capi- 
tulatOi 

Still I was in hopes of preventing 
the French from besieging Friburg. 
I took possession of all the defiles 
of the mountidns. I threw up in- 
trenchments, formed abattisy and 
erected redoubts at all the princi- 
pal points. The inferiority of my 
force made me fear that the peace, 
which must necessarily t>e soon 
concluded, would be detestable. I 
called in all my troops, leaving only 
1 8,000 with Aubonne, to defend the 
passage of the mountains. Villars 
Attacked the heights with his gre- 
nadiers. The troops of the circles, 
which I had placed behind theabatHsy 
behaved like the Dutch at Denain, 
and ran away at the fiwt fire. The 
duke of Bourbon and the prince of 
Conti began the attack of the defiles 
at seven in the evening. Aubonne, 
hurried away by the fugitives, could 
not rally them till they were at such 
a distance that he could not regain 
his intrenchments, and contented 
himself with throwing twelve battali- 
ons into Friburg. After so many bat- 
tles during a period of thirteen years> 
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the ein|)erouT'8 troops themselves 
were but raw recruits. The best of 
my intrefM:hnients at Hohl^raben 
being forced, there was nothing to 
check Villars in his march across 
the Black Forest, and he opened the 
trenches before Friburg on the Ist 
of October. Harsch disputed every 
inch of ground. In the night be- 
tween the 14th and 1 5th, the cover- 
ed way was taken by assault; and 
he there lost ITOO men. When the 
inhabitants saw that Harsch was de- 
termined not to surrender till the 
assault of the body of the place, 
which was battered down with balls, 
the oldest priest carrying the host, 
the magistrates, women, and chil- 
dren, all thronged tsa him. The fire 
from the ramparts continued as be- 
fore; and when the breach was wide 
enough to enter in companies, on 
the 1st of November, he abandoned 
the town and retired into the citadel. 
This was followed by defending; 
fighting, writing, demanding, re- 
fusing, granting, prolonging sus- 
pensions of hostilities till the 21st> 
and then by capitulating. 

Farewell to the empire I farewell 
to its two bulwarks i was the gene- 
ral cry at all the courts of Germanv;, 
which were dying of fear. Why sire 
ihey incorrigible? If little minis- 
ters, and great or little mistresses, 
were not gained by France, they 
might raise 100,000 men, to defend, 
in the first place, the passage of 
the Rhine; and then the fortresses 
erected, and to be erected. There 
are very bad Germans in Germany. 
The same courts and states of 
the empire having crossed me, as 
bome years before, they had done 
prince Louis of Baden, had rendered 
it impossible for me to relieve those 
two places. This, I confess, hor- 
ribly disgusted me of the war; so 
tiiat I was one of the first to advise 
the emperour to make peace. France 
had been making prodigious efforts. 
Her resources are infinite. *Tis the 
\yill of one individual, and of one na- 
tion. The Austrian monarchy is 



composed of five or fttx^ which have 
different constitutions. What a dif- 
ference in civilisattmi, pppalationy 
and importance I The title of empe<* 
rour ck>es not bring in a single mao^ 
or a single kreutzer. He nmst even 
negotiate with bis empire, that it 
may not be French; with the Bohe« 
mians, that they may not run awa^ 
into Prussia ^d Saxony, for fear of 
becoming soldiers; with his Lom- 
bards, who are ready to turn Savoy- 
ards; with his Hungarians, ready t# 
turn Turks; and with his Flemings^ 
ready to become Dutchmen. 

[Soon after the disasters related 
above, the prince was appointed by 
the emperour to negotiate a peace 
with France. M. Villars-Wlis the am- 
bassadour of Louis XiV. The preli- 
.mifiaries were signed at Rastadt oa 
the 16th of March, 1714.1 

I could not help laugtiing at the 
titles assumed by the emperour* 
Such, for instance, as king of Cor^ 
sica, of Algiers, of Jaen, and of the 
Canaries; duke of Athens, and Neoh- 
patri; lord of Tripoli, Sec. and by tht 
side of these, the most serene prince 
and lord Louis XIV. then my titles 
in abundance; and beside them, the 
general of the French army, named 
de Villars; and I admired the im- 
pertinence of our chai>ceries. 

1715,— When I beard of the death 
of Louis XIV. I confess, it produ- 
ced upon me the same effect as an 
old majestick oak, uprooted an^ 
overthrown by a hurricane. He had 
been standing so long ! Death, be- 
fore it erases great recollections, 
recalls them all at the first moment. 
History is always indulgent towards 
beginnings. The commencemient of 
the reign of this great king, had no 
need of any. But now age had blunt- 
ed the claws of the lion. 

1719.— iThe emperour made me 
his vicar general in Italy, with a 
salai^ of 150,000 fiorins. 

Alberoni, our inveterate enemy, 
being dismissed, and his Philip IV. 
having acceded to the quadruple 
alliance, I had time to thmk of my 
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pleasure. It was taj fimcj to bii^4 
my palace in thcTsuburbs, sonoewhat 
111 the Turkish or Arabick taste, 
with my four towers, wbicb, I wall 
know, wer/e not in any genuine stf le 
of architecturej but they called to 
piind a gre^t event* It was the spot 
where, in 1529, the grand vizier had 
pitched his tent; and I constructed 
my nojenagerie at Beugebey, exactly 
like the mufti's camp, with towers* 
in which there had been tents for 
prayer. 

The arrangement of my maps, 
plans, and fine editions, which I had 
bought in London, and of the excels 
lent French, Latin, and Jtali^n ^orks, 
well bound, afforded me oecupation» 
as well as my cascades, large Jcu 
d'eauy and superb basins. To return 
to my tQwers, for which I was cent 
sured, I replied to those who found 
fault wAth them: '^ I am as w^ll ac-^ 
quainted, as you are, with the fivi^ 
Grecian orders, and also with th^ 
Aeven orders of battle of Vegetius. 
I like to have an order of my own, 
in both sciences^ and | have inventr 
f d one." 

A very agreeable monient for me^ 
>^as' occasioned by a Turkisjh ei9(L« 
bassy. The grand signior sent me 
the two finest Arabian horses J 
^ver saw, a scymetar, and a turban, 
iritb this message: << The one is a 
symbol of thy valour, the other of 
tby genius and of thy wisdom." I 
liifi this eastern compliment^ and 
distrust those of Christians. 

1722.-^I bad not much to say, and 
yery little to do. Charles VI. dis- 
played his mappaificence, at the mar- 
riage of Ms niece. 1 gave entertain- 
ments too, and must confess, that I 
^as delighted with my military 
court, and my old comrades. That of 
the emperour was, naturally, more 
illustrious, in point of rank, but not 
in merit. All the most distinguished 
persons in the empire were there. 
But the situation of La Favorita, in 
a street of the suburbs, was not fa- 
vourable, either to diversions or 
dignity. The dresses were all superb; 



but, taking no pleasure in parade of 
that kind, I often wore my unifonn, 
and some of the genecals followed 
my example. 

I received a great deal of compa- 
ny, at my hcmse, between dinner 
and the play; because, I find that 
more business may be done in a 
drawing room than in a closet. I 
walked about with some foreign 
ministers, or sat down in a comer 
with one of our own people; and a 
communicative air makes others 
talkative. On the other hand, I often 
see the reserve of others repel every 
body; and, concealing their medio- 
prity, under the cloak of gravity and 
discretion^ these gentlemen know 
no one; they ^re unae<|uainted with 
publick and private opinion; and less 
secret than discreet, they are stran- 
gers to all that is passing. 'Tis tlius 
jJiat sovereigns are often deceived, 
for want of mixing with society. 

1723.. — Charles VJ. went to be 
crowned king of Bohemia. More 
pleasures and cerenionies. Chaises 
|iad a reserved, S{>anish air; and 
took but little pains to lai^gh, though 
jiie was fond of bufiboi^. Tbis is al- 
ways the case, with people who are 
npt, naturally, cheerful. lie was 
good a^d just. 

Leopold, in my opinion, had more 
understanding. But Joseph, who pos-. 
jessed still more than either, was 
amiable, and would have governed 
in his own person. I said to him, 
shortly before his death: ^< Employ, 
sire, none but honest men; but if 
you sometimes find a scoundrel, 
willing to undertake the dirty work 
of intrigues, and not ashamed to 
have his conduct disavowed, make 
use. of such a one, without esteem- 
ing nim. The honour of states is not 
so ticklish as that of individuals. 
Bad faith and meanness, indepen- 
dently of the abhorrence which they 
excite, are not sound policy^ But 
address and dissimulation are al- 
lowably. You do not love France; 
that I think perfectly natural, for, 
though beaten by us at present, she 
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pbssesses more resources than your 
majesty. If we continue successful, 
notwithstanding the change which 
is preparing in England, after you 
have made peace, do not begin again; 
and never threaten any power, till 
you are ready to strike. A young 
and ambitious monarch at the head 
of that, would conquer the world. 
Fortunately, when Louis XIV. was 
young, he speedily returned to Ver- 
sailles, to dahce Vamiable vainqueuvy 
and to hear an opera by his pane- 
gyrist, Quinault; and, at present, he 
has not long to live." Though Jo- 
seph was not a bigot, like his sue- 
■cessour, he would never have dc- 
celTod the share holders of the com- 
pany of Ostend; and, with his mag- 
nanimous character, he would not 
have crouched, like him, to the 
maritime powers. He, one day, said 
to me: " Had I been in my father's 
place, I should not have run away 
to Lintx, when you entered into our 
service. I would not have suffered 
myself to be shut up in Vienna; but 
would have acted as aid de camp to 
the duke of Lon^ine, at the battle 
of Vienna. 1 know what courtiers 
are. I saw enough of them at the 
siege of Landau. They pretend to 
tremble for ud; and it is for them* 
selves they tremble all the while." 
The severe and frigid Leopold was 
not fond of Joseph. He was more 
partial to Charles, his younger bro- 
ther, who was less petulent, and 
more of a Spaniard in every respect, 
and could not forgive his love of 
pleasure, and his bursts of passion. 
It is true, he was once guilty of 
great indecorum, in beating, in his 
presence, and that of a large com- 
pany, at a publick entertsdnment, 
one of his people, who did not pay, 
proper attention to him. 

1724.— I applied myself a good 
deal to internal affairs. I said to the 
ministers: << Cannot you disband this 
host of underlings, who prevent the 
money from reaching the pocket of 
the sovereign ? Contrive a tax, pro- 
portionate to the income or earnings 



of each individual; provide habita- 
tions for paupers, and set them to 
work; consult the English, the 
Dutch, the bankers, for a good sys- 
tem of finance and manufactures^ 
invite Flemings, to improve our 
agriculture; bring our heaths into 
cultivation, by means of the monks 
or the soldiers, for whom villages 
might be built on them; borrow of 
the clergy, at two per cent, dig a 
bed for the river Wicn, to carry ofT 
the filth of the esplanade, which in- 
fects the city, and construct a fine 
quay, planted with four alleys of 
plantain trees, or acacias; join the 
rivers by camiis; cause the roads \» 
be repaired by the proprietors of the 
adjacent lands, without ruining the 
government by constructing them; 
double our population by the Hu- 
guenots of France, and the emi* 
grants from the empire, who are ill 
used by their petty tyrants of sove- 
reigns I 

I said to our generals: ^ Cannot 
you, to spare the emperour*s sub- 
jects, raise regiments of TurkS| 
Poles, Prussians, Saxons, and Ita- 
lians, ,by inducing them to desert^ 
and enlisting deserters; i^se a 
Hungarian, Austrian, Bohemian, and 
Walloon army, with none but offi- 
cers of their respective nations, ta 
keep alive emulation? Give fiir« 
loughs to pative subjects; keep xx^ 
strong garrisons at Vienna, Pres-? 
burgh, Olmutz, Gratz, Lintz, Brus<^ 
selsf Luxemburgh, and Milan; form 
an intrenched camp on each fron- 
tier, since fortresses are too expen- 
sive; and encourage the breeding of 
horses, that money may not be car^ 
ried out of the country ?*' 

Report has given, a mistress to 
Charles VI. as to any other person^ 
the Spanish Altheim, though she 
was no more his mistress, than the 
Italian lady was niine formerly, or 
than Bathiany is now. But, as his 
friend, I said to her: «« Cannot you 
persuade the emperour to gain the 
love of the electors and first princes 
of the empire; to draw them to Vi- 
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enna by magnificent /^rw; to give 
them the order of the fleece, or 
some other to their ministers, or co- 
lours to their bustards, and pensions, 
or handsome recruiting officers, to 
their mistresses ?" 

To the emperour, I said: " Pre- 
vent the Prussians, sire, from ri- 
sing; the Russians, from forming and 
acquainting themselves with our af- 
fairs; and the French, from gaining 
the preponderance. Your monarchy 
is rather straggling; but, for that 
very reason, it adjoins the north, 
the soutli, and the east. It is, more- 
over, in the centre of Europe, to 
■which your majesty ought to give 
law." 

1 7^.*— After having been a sol- 
dier, minister, grand vizier, finan- 
cier, postilion, negotiator, 1 was at 
last made a merchant. I established 
the Ostend company, which the 
gold and jealousy of the maritime 
powers, caused afterwards to be 
suppressed; and another at Vienna, 
to traffick, exjwrt, an<t/^avigate, 
upon the Danube and Adriatick sea, 
where I converted Trieste into a 
pert, capable of containing two 
squadrons of men of war, to escort 
alid protect the merchant vessels. 
I directed other small ports, or at 
least shelters, to be formed in the 
gulph of Venice, the advantages of 
which were acknowledged by the 
whole monarchy. 

1727.*-,I spent the whole year in 
consulting merchants, bankers, and 
men of business; in drawing them 
over from foreign countries; in 
writing to England and Holland, for 
the purpose of establishing good 
commercial houses at Ostend and 
Antwerp; and to Spain, Italy, and 
even Turkey, with a view to esta- 
blish others at Trieste and Vienna. 
Tills interested, amused, and occu- 
pied me exceedingly. I frustrated 
the miserable plans of our minis- 
ters of finance, who had never stu- 
died or travelled. I occasioned the 
settlement among us of consuls, a 
1^4 ^^ people, to whom we, alone. 



were before strangers. 1 formed 
studs in Hungary and Bohemia, for 
breeding horses, that money might, 
not be sent out of the country. And 
I can affirm, that the emperour'i. 
affairs never went on so well, and 
perhaps never will again, a& they 
did during these ten years. 

1729.— To complete my work (at 
Trieste) I had to battle a good deal 
with the too-righteous catliolicks 
and large wigs of this country. The 
Jesuits are indulgent, when you 
know how to manage them. They 
were very useful to me, in procuring 
a cessation of the persecutions prac- 
tised upon the protestants in my 
fleet, who were forbidden the exer- 
cise of their religion. The* only sai- 
lors left me, were those who had 
none at all, or hypocrites. This was 
still worse; for how could I trust 
these two classes of people, who had 
no fear of God, but only feared the 
emperour ? The honest Swedish, 
Danish, Hamburgh, and Lubeck sai- 
lors, arid merchants, returned or re- , 
mained. Thanks to a couple of pro- 
testant ministers, whom I kept on 
board of our ships. 

1730.— At length I enjoyed the 
pleasure of having the first fair at 
Trieste; and, after some labour upon 
the finances, io find money enough 
to raise 36,000 men, with whom the 
emperour resolved to augment his 
army. He was right to hold himself 
in readiness for all events. 'Tis the 
way to preserve peace. But I thought 
I could perceive, that certain in« 
triguers, for their own private inte- 
rest, or certain zealous, but shallow 
persons, would not be displeased to 
pi*oduce a rupture, on the first op-* 
portunity. The French are clever in 
discovering what passes; and, by 
these means, are always in a better 
condition than others. 

1732.— The court of Versailles, 
for example, was not duped by the 
journey to Carlsbad, whither I ac- 
companied the emperour, who gave 
out, that he was going for the benefit 
of the waters. It is obvious, thait 
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sonle interview was in contempla- 
tion. The king of Prussia was wait- 
ing fgr us at Prague; and the mo- 
ment I had dressed myself, t,o pay 
my respects to him, who. should 
enter but his majesty. "No cere«r 
mony," said he to me, " I am com^ 
to chat with my master." He wa^ a 



tu$ HI. in Bpite of France, who was 

desirous of again setting Stanislaus 
upon the throne. A great conference 
at coui:t; scarcely uny division of 
opinion. That for making war, be- 
longs, principally, to those who take 
no part in war; as the ministers, the 
priests, the women, and the loungers 



Charles XII. of peace; he dreamt of of a great city. I said, one day, in a 
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nothing but military matters; but 
tiiese were only parades, exerciseS} 
«hort coats, little hats, and tall men. 
I was obliged to hear him talk on 
all these subjects, of the fine order 
of his troops, and of his economy. 
Here I took him up, and advised 
him to amass plenty of money, and 
plenty of men, to defend us, if we 
were attacked; for my system, as 
may be perceived, was not to make 
war, but to create a barrier agabst 
France, in order to take from her ail 
inclination to attack us. Preferring 
friends to.alUes, who are often trou? 
blesome, and a kind of tutors, I only 
engaged him not to declare against 
us; knowing his avarice, 1 was appre- 
hensive, lest we should not prevail 
90 far. I persuaded Charles VI. to 
descend a step from his Spanish 
haughtiness, and, at least, to give 
him a friendly reception. He gave 
him a handsome entertjunment, 
which cost a good deal of money. I 
prevailed upon all the Bohemian 
nobility to pay the highest honour 
smd respect to the king. He would 
have preferred a reiview to a ball, 
but that was npt our forte. I was so 
Wpll satisfied with the higher tac- 
ticksj as to cane nothing about 
wheeling to the right and left, and 

^he Jiandling of arms. The contrast , 

of the dignity and magnificence of, distant to afford any; and, before 
pur emperour, in a mantle of gpld, they arrive, the empire and Itajy 



company where they were clamour- 
ing on the subject: "I wish th^t 
your excellencies? and you ladies^ 
were each obliged, by tbe empe- 
rour, to pay 4000 ducats; and that 
you, fine gentlemen, had to march 
immediately, with muskets on your 
shoulders." This reminds me of two 
lines, which I read some time agp^ 
I know nut wliere: 

Kt pour iin soufHet ({tn nc se battrait pas, 
A la mort fait couiir pour Tlionneup deff 

At length, it was asserted, that 
the so-calied honour of tlie state was 
compromised, if we did not fjo to 
war. " I recognise it not," said I to 
the ministers, "except when it is 
supported by powerful means: those 
of France never were so strong as 
at present. Her finances are in the 
best possible state, in consequence 
of twenty years of peace. We have 
had scarpely ten, since the peace <^ 
Westphalia; that is to say, for a 
period of near eighty years. Her ad- 
ministration is wise,^' I would not 
roundly declare that ours was not; 
but I hinted as much. *' What ba¥« 
we to do witli a war, so fore^a 1q 
thp Germanick body, which wiU 
m^tke this reflection, and send us no 
assistance? The Russians are top 



with his royal corporal, was very 
^musing. He returned to Potzdami 
^nd we to Vienna. 

1733. — It was about this time that 
I clearly perceived the diminution 
pf my influence. The king of Poland 
died in the month of February. Rus- 
sia proposed to assist us, in secur- 
ing the election of his son, Augus- 



wili be overrun. Recollect the ver* 
satility of England, i» my better 
clays. She is ever ready to begin 
again. A mercantile policy is al- 
ways to be heard at the doors of 
parliament. The Englishmar^ just, 
noble, upright, and generous, on hiyi 
private account, is the contrary in 
behalf of his country. Tis a land of 
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ccmtradiction, whos« constitution the 
ocean alone supports; as bad faith 
in speeches, and a desire to shine, 
support the opposition. 

^ The haughtiness and unskilful- 
ness often manifested bjr the empe- 
rour's envoys at foreign courts, fre- 
quently cause them to slip away 
from him, and render it impossible 
to reckon upon any thing; and, not<« 
withstanding my conversations with 
Liria and Robinson, I would lay a 
wager, that Spain will declare for 
France, and England will remain 
neuter." 

Good as were the reasons which 
I alleged, to prove that France 
w6uld be very glad to find a pretext 
for a war with us, and bad as were 
tfiose that were employed to refute 
Ihem, the latter, nevertheless, pre- 
vailed. It was, perhaps, supposed, 
that I should refuse the command 
of the army, which was offered me 
eut of compliment; but this was a 
mistake, for I accepted it. For my 
own part, individually, I am fond of 
war; and, in this, I wished to meet 
the fate of Turenne. 

Before I had time to assemble 
the army, the command of which, 
till my arrival, was given to the 
duke of Bevem; and, while I was 
making all my arrangements with 
the council of war, what I had fore- 
seen, happened. On the 28th Octo- 
ber, the French had taken the for- 
tress of Kehl, levied contributions 
throughout the whole empire, and 
overrun the Milanese. Sardinia and 
Bpain had declared against us. In 
vain I represented to the empire, 
till I was tired, that the aggression 
of France ought to make it declare 
kn our favour. Three electors pro- 
tested against such declaration, al- 
leging, that this invasion concerned 
only the head of the empire; that it 
was only a passage through, for the 
purpose of attacking Austria, and 
that France had promised to restore 
all she had taken, as soon as the 
emperour should dissolve his con- 
nexion with the elector of Saxony. 

1734.— I arrived on the 25th of 



April at Heilbron. On the 27th I re- 
viewed the army a few leagues from 
Philipsburg. I still shed tears of joyi 
tenderness, and gratitude, whenever 
1 recollect how I was received with 
repeated shouts of « long live our 
father 1" and thousands of hats 
thrown into the air. The old*compa- 
nions of my campaigns in Hungaiy, 
Italy, Flanders, and Bavaria, crowd- 
ed to embrace the tops of my boots; 
they surrounded me, embraced my 
horse, and even pulled me down 
with their caresses. This moment 
was certainly the most delicious of 
my life; but it was embittered by 
the reflfection that I had only 35,000 
men, that the enemy had 80,000, 
and announced his determination to 
march to Vienna. I conducted them 
into the lines of Ettlingen; but these 
were calctilated for 100,000 men, 
and I had no inclination to repeat 
the affair of Denain. I abandoned 
them, but I made so many marches 
and countermai'ches, and played off 
so many stratagems, that I prevent- 
ed Berwick from penetrating int« 
the interiour of the country. He had 
nothing else to do than to lay siege 
to Philipsburg. This was what I 
wanted, in order to gain time. Hi& 
head was there carried off by a can-^ 
non-ball, eight days after the open- 
ing of the trenches. I was envious 
on this occasion, and it was for the 
first time in my life. I was disap- 
pointed in this plan, as well as in 
that of attacking the French in their 
lines. I thought I had discovered a 
place badly fortified, and with a small 
qir'antity of artillery; they had ne- 
glected it because it was covered by 
a morass which I had been told was 
passable, but which I found it im-^ 
possible to get across, for I went 
myself to reconnoitre it: one cannot 
implicitly rely on any report. This 
hais been my practice all my life; I 
have found the benefit of it, as well 
as of constantly having a pencil in 
my pocket, to write down, in an offi- 
cer's tablets, the order which I give 
him to carry. 
I had received some Hessian, Ha- 
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noveriaii) and Prussian reenforce- 
ments: among whom I distinguished 
the prince royal,* who appeared a 
young man of infinite promise.— 
D'Asfeld has surpassed himself. 
Never did I see any thing so strong; 
for instance, his ditches, or troua dea 
ioufia^ were conical, and superiour 
to those of Conde at Arras: it was 
from this reconnoitering that I form- 
ed my opinion of the young prince 
whom I have just mentioned. When 
I resolved to fight, I never assem- 
Med a council of war; but this time 
I was sure that every one would be 
oi my opinion. I determined to cross 
the Rhine, and to recross it higher 
up to attack D'Asfeld. For this 
service I had destined 3000 cavalry 
•and 10,000 Swiss. 

This devil of a fellow had all his 
wits about him, and at length took 
Philipsburg, in spite of my cannon- 
•ade of his camp, in which I acted 
the grand vizier of Belgrade, for my 
batteries and parapets were elevated 
.to fire down upon it, and the water, 
/besides, was still more terrible than 
the fire. I relied more upon the ef- 
fect of the one than of the other. 
d9ut what a nation 1. capable of eve- 
iry ,thing. Richelieu, whom I had 
i^nown a Sybarite so delicate and 
.voluptuous, the young courtiers, the 
Duras, and the La Vallieres, were 
.metamorphosed. They only want a 
ieader. D'Asfeld was a rigid Spar- 
tan, and set a good example; and be- 
fore him fierwicl^ held them in awe. 
They threw up trenches in boats, 
and endured every hardship with 
unequally patience. I never had 
any, for my part, under mental suf- 
ferings. The first that had attacked 
the other would have been beaten, 
and had that been my lot, the French 
might have gone to Vienna, for 
there was no fortified place on tlie 
way, or upon the flanks: and the 
efector of Bavaria, who had subject 
of complaint, only waited for this to 
delare against Austri$i, whose 
haughtiness op awkwardness made it 



friends no where.. We should have 
lost the few we had. There was no 
Sobieski to save the capital; I should 
have retired within the lines which 
I constructed in 1705; but mean- 
while TV Deum would have been 
sung at Versailles, and in the cba« 
pels of some of my enemies at Vi- 
enna. People there at length became 
sensible of the justice of my reasons 
against the war, for they then per- 
ceived the inferiority of our means 
with which the barkers and fire- 
brands of society cannot be acquaint* 
ed. 

Philipsburg being taken, I retired 
to my old camp at Bruchsal. D'As* 
feld would have laid siege to Mentz, 
but this intention I obliged him to 
relinquish, for I hastened to cover 
that place. My marches, to prevent 
the French from penetrating into 
Swabia by the Black Forest, havey 
it seems, been sufficiently extolled. 
I covered Wirtemberg, and they 
found me every where except in a 
field of battle: for really I could not 
fight. Moi-e fatigued than we, but 
able to refresh themselves whenever 
they pleased, they entered into win- 
ter-quarters; and I, innocent in my 
own eyes, deserving neither the 
praise nor the censure with which 
I am honoured, satisfied with a kind 
of petty, passive glory, set out for 
Vienna. 

I had left my nephew, the only 
remaining shoot of my bi*anch of 
Savoy, sick at Mannheim: he died of 
a fever, as I have been told; but I 
suspect of something else. *Tis a pi- 
ty; he possessed understanding and 
courage. Though only twenty years 
of age, he was a major-general, but 
too much of a libertine. I allow a 
man to be a little disposed that way. 
I love the indiscreet, and detest 
Catos; they scarcely ever stand fire 
well: but my little Eugene was fond 
of bad company and bad friend^ 
and these are enough to ruin any 
body. 

At the end of April I set off for 



• Afterwards the gjreat Frederick. 
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Heilbron, and took up my excellent 
camp ^t Bruchsal, as I had done the 
year before; but as the enemy was 
much stronger, I had nothing to do 
but to cover all the places and the 
country on this side of the Rhine. 

In order to render the possession 
of Philipsburg useless to him, I 
turned the course of three small ri- 
vers, which, instead of discharging 
themselves into the Rhine, produced 
me a superb inundation from that 
fortress to Ettlingen, the liriee of 
which thus covered, were unassaila- 
ble. 

Had I been able to leave them, 
having no longer to do with D'As- 
feld, who had been succeeded by 
Coigny, I should have finished my 
militaiy career better than by the 
same passive kifld of glory as the 
preceding year. I gave it some de- 
gree of activity by taking Trarbach, 
and delivering the electorate of 
Treves. Seeing that there was no- 
thing more to be done, nothing to 
be gained, and much to be lost, as 
I had told Charles VI. fifty times, I 
was very glad at first to be recalled 
to Vienna, though I shrewdly sus- 
pected that this was my last cam- 
paign. It would be difficult for me 
to express what I felt on taking leave 
of my army. It was a painful scene 
I assure you. An old soldier only 
can know what it is to bid a last 
farewell to such brave fellows, 
whom he has so often led to death, 
which I was desirous of meeting in 
so happy, speedy, and glorious a 
manner: 'tis the only favour that 
God has refused me. With tears in 
my eyes I resigned the command to 
the duke of Wurtemberg; and on 
my arrival at Vienna I luckily found 
La Baume, the agent sent by car- 
dinal Fleury, to make verv reasona- 
ble proposals. France had been ra- 
the? humbled in Poland, Her gan'i- 
son of 15,000 men had surrendered 
at Dantzick, and the father*in-law of 
Louis XV. had withdrawn himself, 
nobody knew whither. The Russians 
and Augustus III. triumphed, as 
V«L. v. 2 c 



might be expected; and I, taking 
advantage of the desire of Charles 
VI. to restore the extinguished 
house of Austria, by marrying liis 
daughter Maria Theresa to prince 
Francis of Lorraine, we soon came 
to an understanding, and the preli- 
minaries were signed. 

—Now I have nearly withdi^awn 
from publick life. I play at picquet 
every evening at Madame de Bathi- 
any's with Taroca, Windisch grata, 
and Tessin, the Swedish ambas- 
sadour. It is rather for the sake ot 
conversation. People are more talka- 
tive when they dp not say let u» talk^ 
and round a card -table they are 
more at their ease; othierwise games 
of commerce are extinguishers of 
society. In war, I prefer games of 
chance. At my head-quarters, those 
who won were put into high spirits, 
and those who lost fought better: 
*tis soon over, and time is more va- 
luable than money. I am fond of the 
company of young people; they are 
more pure, not having been corruptr 
ed by intrigue. I often see the com- 
mander Zinzendorf, a man of enlar- 
ged understanding, and of the world; 
and Frederick Harrach, who adds 
to these qualities, considerable ta- 
lents for business. I foresee that he 
will be raised to important posts, 
as will, in war, Dhaun and Brown. 
The first possesses most merit; the 
second will have boldness; and the 
last, superiour talents for discipline 
and the essential details, without 
being trifling. Joseph Wenzl Lich 
tenstein is likewise a brave general^ 
a good citizen, and a genuine nobl 
lAan. Seckendorf and Schmet^u, 
with military qualities, depends ra* 
ther too much on circumstan 

Young Cobentzl, a man of great 
intelligence, often visits atAladame 
de JBathiany's. He one d^y said to 
her: « It is generally boneved, ma- 
dam? that you have inarried prince 
Eugene." '< I love lum much top 
well for that," replwm she; " I would 
rather have a b^ reputation, than 
take away his." / 
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« If you were not religious, and I 
was five-and-twenty, what would be 
the consequence!" said I one day 
to Madame dc Bathiany. « Nothing," 
repUed she, " things would be just 
as they arc. I am religious, in the 
first place, because I love God, and 
because I believe and put my trust 
in him; in the next place, because 
this is the safe-guard of my peace, 
which comes to the aid of my wound- 
ed self-love, if 1 were to be forsa- 
ken; and then, that I may be able to 
scoff at women who have lovers. I 
am religious, because I have neither 
fear, nor hope, nor desire, in this 
life; and because the good which J 
do for the poor, from humanity, is 
of benefit to my soul. I am religious, 
because the wicked fear mcj and are 
disgusting to me. I am religious, 
that 1 may not have occasion to be 
continually watchful of my reputa- 
tion; women who are not, dare not 
say or do any thing: they are like 
thieves who think themselves pur- 
sued by the police wherever they 
go. But I detest those who assume 
the masjt of piety, or are religious 
only on account of the immortality 
of the soul. Were mine to perish 
with me, I would nevevthejess en- 
deavour to be virtuous as I do at 
present. It is hot so much for fear 
of God, as out of gratitude for hi&i 
favours, and love to him, that I am 
religious, without publickly pro- 
claiming it like those ladies who 
make a trade of the thing to please 
the CQurt, rather than to please hea- 
ven." 

I have been happy in this life, and 
I \vish to be so in tl|e other. There 
lire pld dragoons who will pray tq 
heavi^n for me, and Ihave more faith 
in theif prayers than in those of all 
the old \vonien of the court and of 
the city'^lergy. The fine musick, 
yrhether sljpple or more obstrepe- 
rous, of the ^ivine service, delights 
me. The one |ias something reli- 
gious, which %wes the soul; the 
pther reminds n>^, by the flourishes 
of trumpets and kettledrums, which 



have so often led my soldiers to 
victory, of the God of hosts who has 
blessed our arms. I have scarcely had 
time to sin; but I have set a bad 
example, perhaps, without knowing 
it, by my negligence of the forms 
of religion, in which I have, howe- 
ver, invariably believed. I have some- 
times spoken evil of people, but on- 
ly when I thought myself obliged to 
do so; and have said: Such a one 
is a coward, and such a one a scoun* 
drel. I have sometimes given way 
to passion; but who could help 
swearing to see a general or a regi- 
ment that did not do their duty, or 
an adjutant who did not understand 
you I I have been too careless as a 
soldier, and lived like a philosopher. 
I wish to die as a Christian. I never 
liked swaggerers either in war or iji 
religion, and it is, perhaps, from ha^ 
ving seen ridiculous impieties like 
those of certain Frenchmen on the 
one hand, and Spanish bigotries on 
the otlier, that I have always kept 
myself aloof from both. I have so of- 
ten beheld death near at hand, that 
I had become familiar with him. 
But now it is no longer the same 
thing. Then I sought him, now I 
wait for him; and meanwhile I live 
in peace. I look upon the past as a 
pleasing dream. I go to court only 
on gala days, and to the theatre 
when there is an Italian opera, se- 
rious or comick, or a fine ballet. If 
we had a French, company, I would 
go to see Athalicy Esther and Polye* 
ucte. I am delighted with the elo- 
quence of the pulpit. When Bour- 
daloue inspires me with terrour, 
Massillqn fills me with hofie. We 
were borp in the same year, and I 
knew him on his entrance into the 
world— a perfectly amiable man, 
Bossuet astonishes-^Fenelon affects 
me. I saM^ them also in my youth; 
and Marlborough and I paid the 
latter all possible honours when we 
took Cambrai. I have forgotten the 
epigrams of Hi^9se^u, and even his 
ode for me; but I read his psalms, 
^d hymn^ over w^d over again* I 
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•till retain my memory, as it appears; 
and I think I have forgotten nothing 
except my enemies in this country, 
whom I forgive with all my heart. 
A foreigner, and successful ! — This 
was too much for them. My health 
is very good, considering my age of 
seventy-two years, the fatigues of I 
know not how many campaigns, and 
the effects of I can't tell how many 
wounds. The chevalier Carelli, my 
physician and friend, furnishes me 
with a sure remedy for curing what 
he calls the radical humidity, which 
he says is somewhat wasted. I have 
' . yet maiiy things to do for the em- 
bellishment of my gardens and pa- 
lace; for instance, I mean to buy all 
the ground in front of that in which 
I live, and at which I have employ- 
ed 15G0 workmen (because it was 
a time of dearth, and this was bene- 
ficial to the city of Vienna) to form 
a fine square, with a splendid foun- 
tain in the middle. If I should live 
a little longer, I shall not fail to write 
down whatever I recollect, and what 
comes into my head, which is still 
pretty strong, though, to annoy me, 
people have asserted that my facul- 
ties were considerably decayed. It 



was once strong enough to prevent 
me from dying of vexation, as my 
friend, prince Louis of Baden did 
about thirty years ago. I shrugged 
my shoulders at it, and kept on my 
usual course. For instance, if I were 
to interfere in publick affairs,! would 
say to the emperour: " Take cili pos- 
sible precautions respecting your 
succession; it will be involveci in 
dreadful confusion. Two or three 
powers will lay claim to it. Prevent 
all this in your life-time. Here is an 
occasion for driving about as I did 
in my time to Munich, Berlin, Lon- 
don, the Hague," 8cc. The army and 
artillery are neglected. We shall 
not be capable of resistance, unless 
we contrive to prevent all that is 
likely to happen; and unless, above 
all things, on the death of Charles 
VI. we refuse to go to war with the 
Turks. I wish prosperity to the 
house of Austria, and hope that it 
will extricate itself from this em- 
barrassment. I have written enough 
to day, and will now mount my 
horse to go and look at a lion which 
has just arrived at my menagerie, 
on the road to Schweikelt. * » * 
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ON Monday, September 34, about 
40 minutes past one, Mr. Sadler, of 
Oxford, and Mr. Clay field, of Castle- 
street, Bristol, ascended in an air- 
balloon from a field near Bristol, 
and after twice crossing the Bristol 
channel, from England to Wales, 
and from Wales to England, and 
going the distance of 150 miles, 
came down on the Bristol channel, 
three miles off the Valley of Rocks, 
at 20 minutes past four, in sight of 
a great number of people. A boat 
put off immediately from Lymouth, 
and at 20 minutes past five, the boat 
got to the balloon, fftd brought Mr. 
Sadler and Mr. Clayfield safe on 
shorej with the ballQon, at the Val- 



ley of Rocks, Linton, in Devonshire, 
to the great joy of the spectators. 
The apparatus for performing the 
process of filling, consisted of two 
large vessels, containing upwards of 
1500 gallons each, into which there 
were introduced 2 1-2 tons of iron 
filings and water; the sulphurick 
acid was afterwards conveyed by a 
leaden syphon into the vessel, and 
from thence the gas was conveyed, 
by means of two large tubes, termi- 
nating in nine other pipes in each 
vessel, which passed through caus- 
, tick potash and water, into the bal- 
loon, by a large silk conductor, pre- 
pared for the purpose. The following 
account has been puWished:— ^^^ Mr. 
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Sadler (being his sixteenth time of 
ascension) accompanied by Mr. 
William Clayfield, entered the car 
at about twenty minutca after one 
o'clock J the wind blowing fresh from 
Borth cast^ and commenced one of 
tlie most daring enterprises ever 
undertaken by any aerial voyager. 
Mr. Sadler was well aware of the 
consequence of the wind continuing 
to blow from the quarter in which 
it was at the lime of ascension; for 
if they escaped being blown into the 
western oceanj they would have been 
compelled to traverse great part of 
the channel, with every probability 
of descending at a distance from the 
shore; but his zeal to gratify the 
publick curiosity, whicl> had been 
greatly excited, surmounted every 
obstacle, and determined him to 
make the attempt. The ascent of 
the balloon was rapid, and yet so 
still, that all sense of motion was 
lost to the aeronauts. The balloon, 
about half a mile high, entered a 
thick black cloud, when Bristol and 
its neighbourhood were no longer 
visible. The cloud did not the least 
incommode them. From the rapid 
ascent, the cloud was soon passed 
through, when the grandeur and 
sublimity of the view, exceeded the 
power of description. On looking 
back on the cloud from which the 
aeronauts had emerged, the most 
beautiful appearance exhibited itself. 
The shadow of the balloon was ob- 
served in its centre, surrounded with 
a most beautiful halo (circular rain- 
bow). The balloon still ascended ra- 
pidly, and soon entered a second 
cloud. At two o'clock the thermo- 
meter was at 47. Passing over the 
i'iver, nearly perpendicular with 
lady Smyth's, at Redcliff, the pa- 
rachute was launched, with a cat in 
a basket attached to it, which de- 
scended rapidly for a considerable 
lime before it expanded, when its 
motion was slow and peculiarly, 
j^raceful. At a quarter past two 
o'clock, perpendicular with Wood- 
Tvpring, on the Somerset coast, near 



Clevdeon, left England, and passed 
over the channel. At mid-channel, 
opened the valve, and nearing Car- 
diff, about twenty-five minutes past 
two o'clock, the thermometer 5Sf 
descended so low as to hear the 
shouts of the people and the break- 
ers between Barry and Scilly islands. 
Fearing the main land could not be 
reached, and a current of air impel- 
ling the balloon towards the sea, 
more ballast was thrown out, in do- 
ing which Mr. Sadler lost his hat. 
At half past two the balloon was 
about mid-channel, and continued 
descending till forty minutes past 
two o'clock, -when it was perpendi- 
cular with the Flat Holmes; the 
light-house very visible. Still conti- 
nuing to descend most rapidly to- 
wards the sea, a quantity of sand 
was shaken from one of the bags: 
but the balloon "continuing rapidly to 
descend, several other bags were 
thrown over, which instantaneously 
caused an ascent so rapid, as to 
bring the balloon in contact with the 
sand from the first mentioned bag^ 
which fell into the car in a profuse 
shower. The balloon continued to 
ascend until about forty minutes past 
three o'clock, when it approached 
the Devon coast, the Bidefbrd and 
Barnstaple rivers being very easily 
distinguished. The thermometer 
now at 27. At fifty minutes past 
three, off Linton, a small town on 
the coast of Devon, • between Ilfra* 
combe and Porlock. After having 
crossed the Bristol channel twice, 
at ten minutes past four o'clock, 
being desirous of reaching the coast, 
threw out every thing that could be 
parted with, including^ a great coat, 
a valuable barometer, a thei-mome- 
ter, a speaking trumpet, the grap- 
pling-iron, and even part of the inte- 
riour covering of the car, in the 
hope of reaching the main land about 
Barnstaple; but, owing to the ex- 
haustion of the gas, the balloon 
would not rise' sufficiently to clear 
the high cliffs of Watermouth, near 
Combe-Martin. The balloon still 
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descending^ and seeing no prospect 
but of contending with the sea, the 
aeronauts put on their life-preser- 
vers.. A few minutes afterwards, the 
«ar, with violent agitation, came in 
contact with the waves, about four 
miles from the shore." At this cri- 
tical moment, their perilous situa- 
tion was descried from the cliffs of 
Lymouth, by Mr. Sanford, of Nine* 
head, Mr. Rowe, and some other 
gentlemen, whose zealous and well- 
directed efforts, did them great cre- 
dit. They sent out a well-manned 
boat to their immediate assistance, 
which, when first discovered by the 
aeronauts, appeared about the size 
of a bird floating on the water. The 
car, nearly filled with water (the 
aeronauts being up to their knees) 
was dragged along, the balloon 
skimming the surface, and acting as 
a sail, when the cords/of the balloon 
pointed out that they were drifting 
very rapidly from shore up channel. 
After being in this state a full hour, 
the water increasing very fast, the 
boat approached; when every effort 
was made to secure and exhaust the 
balloon. Here, a point of honour was 
disputed between the two aeronauts, 
which should quit the car first; it 
being then in a sinking state; but 



Mr. Sadler insisting that Mr. Clay- 
field should first leave the car, it 
was agreed to, under the impression 
that Mr. Sadler had more experi-r 
ence in securing the balloon, which 
^ook nearly two hours to accomplish;^ 
when Mr. Sadler stepped into the 
boat. About nine o'clock at night,, 
the party, unable, from the rough- 
ness of the beach, to walk without 
assistance, arrived at the pier of 
Lymouth, a small romantick sea- 
port, under Linton, where refresh^ 
ments were most hospitably suppli- 
ed, and they were enabled to reach 
the town of Linton, on the top of the 
hill. Congratulations accompanied 
the aeronauts through every town on 
their way to Bristol, where they arri- 
ved about 12 o'clock on Wednesday 
26th, to the great satisfaction, and 
amidst the heart -felt cheerings of 
the citizens of Bristol; after having 
passed over, in their aerial flight* 
upwards of eighty miles of wateri 
and about twenty miles of land. 
The barometer having met with an 
sjiccident, which rendered it useless^ 
no accurate account of the height to 
which the. balloon ascended, could 
be taken; but the aeronauts conceive 
that they must have risen full tw9 
miles and a half. 



[from Clarke's travels in russia, Ecc] 
THE SUROKE OR MARMOT, THE BIROKE, AND THE SU3LICKS. 



AMONG the innumerable inhabi- 
tants of the immense plains of the 
territory of the Don Cossacks, is an 
animal, which the natives call aU' 
rokcj the marmot of the Alps. I 
have seen Savoyards at Paris, lead- 
ing them about for show. They 
grow here to the size of a large 
badger; and so much resemble the 
bear, in their manner and appear- 
ance, that, until we became acquaint- 
ed with the true history of the su- 
rokej we considered it as a nonde- 
script animal, and called it itraa mi* 



nima siibterranea. Such mistakes 
are not uncommon in zoology; natu- 
ralists frequently add to the no- 
menclature of animals, by superflu- 
ous appellations. A beautiful little 
quadruped, called jerboa^ in Egypt, 
has been described, in other coun- 
tries, as a distinct animal, under the 
various names of mu8 jaculusy subter- 
raneous hare^ vauUi7ig rat^ leap,er^ 
&CC. Sec. but it is the same creature 
every where, and bears to the kan- 
garoo the degree of relationship, 
which a lizard has to the crocodile, i 
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shall describe it more minutely here- 
after. Our present business is with 
the suroke, which is seen in all parts 
of the steppes, sitting ecect, near its 
burrow, on the slightest alann, 
whistling very loud, and observing 
all around. It makes such extensive 
subterraneous chambers, that the 
ground is perforated in all direc- 
tions, and the land destroyed, wher- 
ever the animal is found. Its colour 
is a grayish brown. It has five fin- 
gers upon each of its paws, which 
very much resemble human hands, 
and are used after the same manner. 
The mouth, teeth, and head, are 
like those of the squirrel; but the 
ears are shorter. Its fine eyes are 
round, full, dark, and bright; the 
tail is short;, the belly generally pro- 
tuberant, and very large. It devours 
whatever it finds, with the greatest 
Toi'acity; and remains in a state of 
loi'por half the time of its existence. 
Many of the peasants keep these 
creatures tame in their houses. We 
purchased no less than four, which 
lived, and travelled with us, in our 
carriage, and gave us an opportunity 
to study their natural history. They 
were always playing or sleeping; 
beneath our feet, to the great annoy- 
ance of our little pug dog, who felt 
much insulted by the liberties they 
took with him. The peasants, uni- 
versally, gave them the name of 
ivasku They assured me, they al- 
ways lost them in the month of Sep- 
tember, and that they did not make 
their reappearance until the begin- 
ning of April. They either descend- 
ed into a burrow, or concealed 
themselves in some place, where 
they might remain least liable to 
observation, and there slept during 
the whole winter. To awaken them 
during that season, materially in- 
jures their health, and sometimes 
kills them. They are most destruc- 
tive animal S) for they will gnaw 
every thhig which falls into their 
way; as shoes, boots, wooden planks, 
and all kinds of roots, fruit, and ve- 
getables. They made sad havock 



with the lining of our carrii^e, vhich 
was of leather. As soon as they have 
done eating, they become so som- 
nolent, as even to fall asleep in your 
hands, in any posture or situatiooi 
or under any circumstance of jolt- 
ing, noise, or motion. While awake 
they are very active, and surpass 
every otlier animal in the quickness 
with which they will bury themselves 
in the eartli. They resemble guinea 
pigs in making a grunting noise; 
and whenever surprised, or much 
pleased, or in any degree frightei> 
ed, they utter loud and short squeaksi 
which have the tone of a person 
whistling. 

Having mentioned our little pu^ 
dog, it may be well to say some^ 
thing of the importance of its pre- 
sence with us, for the advantage of 
other travellers. The precaution was 
first recommended to us by a Polish 
traveller in Denmark. Any small 
dog (the more diminutive the bet- 
ter; because the more portable, and 
generally the more petulant) will 
prove a valuable guardian, in coun- 
tries where the traveller is liable to 
attacks from midnight robbers, and 
especially from pirates by water, as 
in the Archipelago. They generally 
sleep during the day, and sound 
their shrill alarum, upon the most 
distant approach of danger, during 
the night. I recollect an instance (^ 
one, who enabled a party of mari- 
ners to steer clear of some .^allows, 
by bai'king at a buoy, which, in the 
darkness of tlie night, they had not 
perceived. The instances in which 
our little dog was useful, it is need- 
less to relate. But it may gratify 
curiosity to be informed, that, natu- 
rally afraid of water, and always 
averse from entering it, he crossed 
all the rivers and lakes of LaplaiKl> 
Sweden, and Norway, after his mas- 
ters; accompanied them, during three 
years, in different climates, yet de- 
testing bodily exercise; and ulti- 
mately performed a journey on foc^ 
keeping up with horses, from A- 
thens, through all Greece, Macedo- 
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nia, and Thrace; making the tour of being incommoded by water. At the 

the Archipelago, to Constantinople; extremity of this little gallery, it 

and thence, in the same manner, forms a very spacious chamber, to 

through Bulgaria and Wallachia, to which, as to a granary, it brings, 

Bucharest. every morning and evening, all it 

Other animals, common in the can collect of favourite herbage, of 
steppes (or plains) are wolves and corn, if it can be found, of roots^ 
bears; also, a quadruped, called fr/- and other food. Nothing is more 
roke^ of a gray colour, something amusing than to observe its habits, 
like a wolf, very ferocious, and dar- If any one approaches, it is seen sit- 
ing enough to attack a man. The ting, at the entrance of its little 
Cossack peasants, armed with their dwelling, erect, upon its hind feet, 
lances, sally forth, on horseback, to like the aurolcc^ carefully noticing 
the chase of this animal. It has a whatever is going on around it. la 
long, full tail, w^hich it drags on the the beginning of winter, previous to 
ground. From the accounts given of retiring for the season, it carefully 
it by the peasants, I suspected it to closes up the entrance to its subter- 
be the same animal described by raneous abode with sand, in order 
professor Pallas, as found in the en- to keep out the snow; as nothing an- 
virons of Astrachan, under the ap- noys it so much as water, which is 
pellation of chakal^ and which is said ail the Calmucks and Cossacks 
to be between a wolf and a dog; but make use of in taking them; for the 
whether it answers to the jackal of instant that water is poured into 
Egypt or not, I did not learn. their burrows, they run out, and are 

The most numerous of all the easily caught. The Calmucks are 

quadrupeds of the steppes, the very fond of them; but I believe 

Whole way from Woronetz to they are rarely eaten by the Cos- 

Tscherchaskoy, are the suslicks; by sacks. Their greatest enemy is the 

which name they are called through- falcon, who makes a constant break- 
out the country. As you draw near^ fast and supper of susticks. They 

the Don, they absolutely swarm, and have from two to ten young ones at 

may be taken in any number. This a time; and^ it is supposed, from the 

interesting little animal is supposed hoard prepared, that the suslick does 

to be the mus citullus of Buifon; but not sleep, like the auroke, during 

the description of it will prove whe- winter. AH the upper part of its 

tber this be really the case or not. body is of a deep yellow, spotted 

W^;pirpjqured several, one of which with white. Its neck is beautifully 

we dtul^ijl^ but it has not been pre- white; the breast yellowish, and the 

serve^.^^il'^ds therefore, I prefer belly a mixed colour of yellow 

making reference to the notes taken and gray. It has, moreover, a black 

on the spot, rather than to any thing forehead, reddish, white temples, 

connected with its present appear- and a white chin. The rest of its 

ance. It makes a whistling noise, head is of an ashcoloured yellow; 

like the suroke; but is much smaller, and the ears are remarkably smalL 

»ot being larger than a small wea- Among the feathered tribe in the 

sel. It constructs its habitation under steppes, we noticed, particularly in 

ground, with incredible quickness; this part of our journey, birds called 

excavating, first of all, a small cy- staritchij or the elders; which are 

lindrical hole or well, perpendicu- seen in flocks, and held by the peo- 

larly, to the depth of three feet; pie in superstitious veneration^. 

thence, like a correct miner, it They are about the size of a snipe^ 

shoots out a level, although rather in with a very elegant form, a browu 

an ascending direction, to prevent colour, and white breast. 
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[^FROM Clarke's travels in rvssia, Scc.j 
THE JERBOA, OR JUMPING UAR£. 



A few days after we took up our 
residence with professor Pallas (at 
Akmetchet, in the Crimea) some 
Tartars brought him a beautiful 
little animal) which has been called 
the jumping harey and bom a va- 
nety of nam*eS) but is in fact the 
same as the African jerboa. We 
taw it afterwards in Egypt; and it is 
not common either there or in the 
Crimea. It may be called the kanga- 
roo in miniature; as it has the same 
form, although it is smaller than a 
rabbit, and it assists itself, like the 
kangaroo, with its tail, in leaping. 
That which professor Pallas receive 
ed, WAS a pregnant female, contain- 
ing two young ones. Its colour was 
light gray, except the belly, which 
was almost white. The fore feet of 
this anin^al arc attached to its breast, 
without any legs; so that in all its 
motions it makes use only of its 
hind quarters, bounding and making 
surprising leaps, whenever it is dis- 
turbed. Afterwards we caught one 
in the steppes, which we stuffed 
and brought to England. Professor 
Pallas himself did not seem to be 
aware that the mua jaculusj which 
was the name he gave it, is the 
animal mentioned by Shaw, in his 
account of Barbary? nor was it until 
we became enabled to make the 
/comparison ourselves in Africa, that 
we discovered the jerboa to bre the 
same kind of quadruped we had be- 
fore known in the Crimea. Bochart 
supposes this little animal to be the 
nafihan of the scriptures. " The high 
liills are a refuge for the wild goats, 
jind so are tiie stony rocks for the 
saphannimj'^ whiph our translation 
renders <' conies." Shaw is, howe- 
ver, undecided upon this point; but 
(supposes the jert>oa, from the re- 
markable disproportion of his fore 
and hinder legs, may b^ taken for 
•ne of the two footed rats mentioned 



by Herodotus and other authors 
The whole merit of either of these 
observations, if there be any, is due, 
first to the learned Bochart, and 
afterwards to the labours of Haym, 
iu the illustration of a inedal of Cy- 
rene, upon which this animal ap- 
pears; although Shaw, after the in- 
troduction of these observations in 
his work, not only does not acknow- 
ledge whence he derived the infor- 
mation, but even asserts that the 
animal described by Haym was not 
the jerboa. It seems pretty clear that 
it was, although in the engraving 
published by Haym tlie fore feet are 
represented ratlier too long. A cen- 
tury ago, they did not pay the atten- 
tion ta minute accuracy in such re- 
presentations,* which they do libwy 
and nearly that time has elapsed, 
since the work of Haym appeared. 
Hid mode of expressing- himself iS| 
to be sure, somewhat equivocaly be- 
cause he says: « When it 'ran, it 
went hopping like a birtlj" but the 
words " e sempre tamina sbpra dttc 
piedi solamente," as well as « salte 
molt* alto quand', ^ spavurito,** whim 
added to the engraved representdt- 
tioii, plainly prove what it was. If is 
generally esteemed as aB artitl^ df 
ibod in all countries where it is 
found. It barrows in the ground like 
ia rabbit; but seems more to resem- 
ble the squii*rel, th*i either thAt 
animal or the rat. Its fine dark eyes 
have all the lustre of the antelope's. 
Haym says, the -smell of it is nctw 
offensive when kept domestick; and, 
indeed, it may be considered one of 
the most pleasing, harmless, little 
quadrupeds of which we have hsj 
knowledge. Gmelin observed it in 
the neighbourhood of Wort>netS5, ia 
1768; Messerschmied, in Siberia; 
and Hasselquist, in Egypt. When 
our army was encamped near Alex- 
andria, in the late expedition i» 
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Egypt, the soldiers preserved some 
of these animals in boxes, and fed 
them like rabbits. 

In another place, speaking of this 
curious animal, Dr. Clarke says: 

a We travelled all night; and in 
the morning, at sunrise, were roused 
by our interpreter, a Greek, who 
begged we would observe an animal 
half flying and half running among 
the herbs. It was a jeiHboa, the 
quadruped already noticed. We 
caught it with some difficulty, and 
should not have succeeded, but for 
the cracking of a large whip, the 
noise of which terrified it so much, 
Hhat it lost all recollection of its 



burrow. Its leaps were extraordi- 
nary for so small an animal; some- 
times to the distance of six or eigHt 
yards, but in no determinate direc« 
tion. It bounded backwards and for- 
wards, without ever quitting the 
vicinity of the place where it was 
found. The most singular circum- 
stance in its nature is, the power it 
possesses of altering its course when 
m the air. It first leaps perpendicu- 
larly from the ground to the height 
of four feet or more; and then, by a 
motion of its tail, with a clicking 
noise, strikes off in whatever direC'* 
tion it chooses." 



EEMARKABLE IKSTAXCE OF THE 
EFFECTS OF FEAR. 

George Groehantzy, a Polander, 
who had enlisted as a soldier in the 
service of the king of Prussia, de- 
serted during the last war. A small 
party was sent in pursuit of him; 
and, when he least expected it, they 
surtxHinded him, singing and dan- 
cing among a company of peasants, 
who were got together at an inn, 
and were making merry. Tliis event, 
so sudden and unforseen, and at the 
same time, so dreadful in its conse- 
quences, struck him in such a man- 
ner, that) giving a great cry, he be- 
eamtiy at once, altogether stupid 
and insensible, and was seized, 
without the least resistance. They 
earried him away to Giosau, where 
he was brought before the council of 
war, and received sentence, as a de- 
seiter. He suffered himself to be led 
and disposed. of, at the will of those 
al>out him, without uttering a word, 
«r giving the least sign, that he 
knew what had happened, or \^uld 
jiappen to him. He remained im- 
tnovable as a statue, wherever he 
was placed, and was wholly passive 
with respect to all that was done to 
him, or about him. During all the 
^ime he was in custody, he neither 
Ate, drank, nor slept, nor had any 



evacuation. After some time, they 
knocked off his fetters, and left him 
at liberty to go whither he would. 
He received his liberty with the 
same insensibility that he had showed 
upon other occasions. He* remained 
fixed and immovable; hill eyes turn- 
ed wildly here and there, without 
taking cognizance of any object, 
and the muscles of his mce were 
fallen, and fixed, like those of a 
dead body. Being left to himself, he 
passed nineteen days in this condi- 
tion, without eating, drinking, or 
any evacuation, and died on the 
twentieth day. 



LIGHT UTERATURB. 

Among the numerous votaries of 
Hght literature, there have not been 
wanting some possessed of leisure 
to inquire into the meaning of horns 
being usually ascribed to those who 
are unhappy enough to have wives of 
over-accommodating dispositions.— ^ 
A writer (who must certainly b^ 
termed learned, since he expresses 
himself in Latin) informs us that 
none but horned animals are grega* 
rious, and intermingle in common, 
and that thence originates the gibe 
under consideration. But, it is evi- 
dent, that this author i,s nrislaken) 
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both in regard to his presumed &ct 
of natural history, and the applica- 
tion of it There is no room for 
doubt, as to the foundation of the 
custom. The ancient soldiers wore, 
during military excursions, the 
boms of such animals as had been 
sacrificed to the god of battles; and 
it was in allusion to the prevalent 
levity of their helpmates, during 
the separation, that every unfortu- 
nate husband was first said to be one 
fvho wore the horns. 



QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Queen Elizabeth is well known to 
have been parsimonious in every 
particular. The following instance 
of this saving knowledge, in her ma- 
jesty, is not, I believe, to be seen in 
any other work than the life of sir 
Thomas Smith, the secretary; a 
book published in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and almost unknown at the 
present day. When the earl of Des- 
mond (that potent instigator of re- 
bellion among the Irish) was prison- 
er in England, A. D. 1572, the 
queen consented to a political re- 
conciliation; and, in observance of 
the rank and immense power of the 
earl, and, in consideration of his 
promising to drive the rebels en- 
tirely out of Ireland, she informed 
the secretary of her graciously in- 
tending to confer some tokens of her 
regard on Desmond, before he left 
the metropolis. Sir Thomas applaud- 
ed this intention, and then the 
queen professed her, readiness to 
bestow on the demi monarch a piece 
of silk for his afifiarel^ together with 
some of the current coin of her 
kingdom. " Upon which sir Tho- 
mas's judgment was, that, seeing 
the queen would tie the earl to her 
service with a benefit, it should be 
done liberally and largely, not 
grudgingly and meanly. Which, as 
he added, did so disgrace the bene- 
fit, tliat, instead of love, it many 
tiiues left a grudge behind, in the 



heart of him that received it, which 
marred the whole benefit." The 
queen was proud of her frugality, 
and therefore was not offended with 
the secretary's advice. 

The abovementioned sir Thomas 
Smith wrote a long conversational 
disquisition on the propriety of his 
royal mistress entering into that ho- 
ly state, against which her love of 
sway adduced stronger arguments 
than any opposed by the well-mean- 
ing zeal of the secretary. Sir Tho- 
mas was a warm advocate for her 
majesty's marrying with an English- 
man; and some idea of his stylo^ 
and of the manner in which it was 
usual to address the sovereign, may 
be formed from the following pas- 
sage of his work: " Then, if thei'e 
be any qualities and perfection ii| 
any of our nation which her majesty 
can like, were it not more, to be 
wished for her highness to make 
her choice there, where her own 
self is judge, than to build upon 
hearsay, and, in so weighty a matter 
(by marrying an alien-prince) to 
buyy as the common proverb w, ajii^ 
in the poke,^* 



Merited and Mercantile Kobility, 

One of the former kings of 
France used sometimes to admit a 
merchant to liis presence, in conse- 
quence of his ability in his profes- 
sion. At length the latter thought it 
convenient to solicit a patent c^ nu- 
bility, which was granted him. This 
new nobleman soon after presented 
himself at court; but his majesty did 
not deign to pay him the least at- 
tention. Upon his inquiring into the 
cause of it, he was told that the king 
had observed, that whilst he was a 
merchant, he was the Jirst of bis 
profession; but that, since he had 
been made a nobleman, he was of 
course the last^ and no loneer wor- 
tliy of that preference he had former- 
ly enjoyed. 
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ANAGRAM 

On the name of Horatio JSTelson. 

The following anagram is, per- 
haps, the neatest and most pointed 
ene extaot> and cannot be too gene- 
rally known. The christian ^nd sur- 
name of the late hero of the Nile 
and Trafalgar, make exactly the 
following Latin words: 

JTofior est a JV^lo* 
Honour is from the Nile. 

Thirteen letters, exactly the same 
as in the name of Horatio Nelson, 
which forms a happy coincidence 
and allusion; for had he been chris- 
tened Horace, or Horatius, the 
anagram could not obtain; and far- 
ther, had he not gained the victory 
of the Nile, it still would have been 
defective; but as it is, it is^ perhaps, 
the happiest and most complete that 
ever was produced; and it is justly 
attributed to the ingenious and 
learned Dr. Bumey, of Greenwich. 
Had this anagram been previously 
discovered, it would have been a 
motto for his lordship's arms, equal- 
ly, if not more in point than the 
present: 

" Palmam qui meruit ferat.** 

** Let him bear the palm who has de- 
served it." 



ANECDOTE OF REMBRANDT. 

Rembrandt, being in want of money, 
ftnd finding his works of heavy vent, 
put into the newspapers that lie was 
dead, and advertised a publick sale 
ef the finished and unfinished paint- 
ingfe in his house. Crowds flocked to 
the auction, eager to possess one of 
the last efforts of so great a master. 
The meanest sketch sold at a price, 
-which entire pictures had never 
fetched before. After collecting the 
proceeds, Rembrandt came to life 
again; but the Dtitch, who resent 
improbity even in genius, never 
would employ him after his resur- 
rection. 



Anecdote of air Chriatofiher Wren 
and king Charles II. 
Sir Christopher Wren was a man 
of small stature. When king Charles 
II. came to see the hunting palace 
he had built at Newmarket, he 
thought the rooms too low. Sir Chris- 
topher walked about them, and look- 
ing up, replied: " Sir, and please 
your majesty, I think they are high 
enough." The king squatted down 
to sir Christopher's height, and 
creeping about in that posture, 
cried: « Aye, sir Christopher, I 
think they are high enough." 

THE MASKED JEW. 
At one of the masquerades lately 
given at the Margate theatre, a 
gentleman, who appeared in the 
character of a Jeno^ came up to an 
officer, and asked to purchase his 
sword. The officer indignantly re- 
plied: " Be careful, sir: that sword 
will ^ght of itself** The humorous 
Israelite rejoined: " JJiat is the 
sitford that just suits you,** 

MILANESE PHYSICIAN. 

A physician at Milan, who took 
care of insane persons, on their be- 
ing guilty of any irregularity, used 
to have them placed up to the chin, 
,or knees, in a stinking pond, ac- 
cording to the degrees of their fault. 
One of these persons who had un- 
dergone this discipline, and was 
allowed to walk about the yard, 
meeting a gentleman with his 
hounds coming through, he address- 
ed the sportsman: '< What are those 
dogs for?" " To catch hares," re- 
plied the gentleman. " And what do 
they cost you by the year ?" « Two 
hundred pounds, including servants 
and horses." " And what is the va- 
lue of the hares you kill in a twelve- 
month ?" " About forty pounds, per- 
haps, or less," replied the gentleman. 
" Ride away, then, as fast as you can," 
said the madman, " for if the doctor 
finds you here, you will soon be ia 
that pond up to your chin." 
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rOX<;HASE IN THE STREETS OP 
WHITEHAVEN. 

A brace of American foxes> inucli 
udmiusd for t^ir haf^tome %Hre» 
•nd particularly on account of their 
enormous bushy tiJls, haye, for some 
time, been kept in Fox-lane, where 
they were properly attended. One 
morning latelyt ii> order that they 
might uie in<M*e freely receive so^ip 
sustenance that was offered to themy 
Ibey were uncoupled. At this op« 

Sonu6i^9 fHieof them conceived the 
eaire to take an airing; he sprang 
Et his keeper, and in less than 
f a minute cleared a wall twelve 
feet high. He m^de i^ rapid excur- 



sion through Scotch streeti Church 
street, Lowther street, and Cross 
street, where he sought refuge; but 
was opposed in his design by a host 
of damsels, who ever-and-anon bran- 
dished both tnofi9 and broom* at hiiiir 
Twice he raade the tour of Church 
street-— at last, with about a hundred 
people at his heels. Thus closely 
purtfuedv he returued into Mr. Furw 
nass's leather'Shop, secreting him* 
self underneath a bale of leathei^^ 
where he was taken. On being re- 
stored to his den^ he was received 
with great joy, and even congratulo" 
tiony by his companion. 
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HOME. 

[EJy James m^ofit^omery.'] 

There is a iwid, of every land the pride. 
Beloved by heaven o'er all the world be- 
side} 
Where brighter suns dispense serener 

%ht. 
And milder moons eraparadise the night; 
A land oi beauty^ virtue, valour, truth. 
Time-tutored age; and love-exalted 

you^h: 
The wandering mariner* whose eye ex- 
plores 
The wealthiest isles, th^ most aiehanting 

shores* 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair. 
Nor breaths the spirit of a purer air; 
In eveiy clime the magnet of his soul. 
Touched by remembranee, trembles to 

that pole; 
For in tliis land of heaven's peculiar gfrace* 
The heritage of nature's noblest race. 
There is a ^ot of earth supi*emely blest* 
A dearer', sweeter spot than alt the rest, 
Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 
Jlis sword and seep ere, pageantry aiid 

pride. 
While in his softened looks benignly 

blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, father, 

friend: 
Here woman reigns; the mother, daugh- 
ter, wife. 



Strows with fresh flowers the narrow way 

of life; 
In tlie clear heaven of her delightful eye* 
An anget-guaid of loves and graces lie; 
Around her knees domestick duties meet* 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 
" Where shall that land^ that spot 9/ earth 

be found ?** 
Art thou a man T — ^a patriot ?— look around; 
O, thou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps 

roam, 
That land th^ country* and that spot thg 

home \ 



A BALLAD* 

UPON THB LOSS OF SIR THOMAS TROW* 
BRiDOa* IK THB RLENRRIIf., 

[By James Jliimtg6mery.'\ 

A vessel sailed from Albion's shore* 

To utmost India bound; 
Its crest a hero's pendant bore. 

With broad sea-laurels crowned 
In many a fierce and noble fight, 
Though foiled on that Egyptian night* 

When Gallia^s host was dro^'ued. 
And Nelson o'er his country's foes. 
Like the destroying angel rose. 

A gay and gallant company* 
With shouts tliat rend the air* 

For warriour-wreaths upon the set, 
Their joyful brows prepjire: 



nmvKf. 
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Btt4 1M17 » i9i«idett*s sigit was sent* 

4jA many a mother's blessing went. 

And many a father's prayer. 
With that exulting ship to sea. 
With that undaunted company. . 

Thc^ deep, that, like a cradled chiid* 

In breathing, slumber lay. 
More warmly blushed, more sweetly 
smiled. 

As rose the kindling day; 
Through ocean's mirror, dark and clear, 
Beflected skies and doitds appesir 

In morning's rich arr^y; 
The land is lost, the waters elow, 
*Tis heaven above, around, below. 

Majestick o*er the sparkHng tide. 

See the tall vessel sail. 
With swelUnf wings, m shadowy pride« 

A swan before the gale; 
Deep-laden merchants rode behind; 
—But, fearful of the fickle wind, 

Britannia's cheek grew pale. 
When, lessening through the flood oflight, 
Their leader vanished from her sight. 

Oft had she hailed its trophied prow. 

Victorious from the war. 
And bannered masts, that would not bow. 

Though riven with many a scar; 
Oflhad her oaks tlieir tribute brought. 
To rib its flanks with thunder fraught; 

But late her evil star 
Had cursed it on its homeward way, 
— " The spoiler shall become the prey.** 

Thus warned, Britannia's anxiQUs heart 

■ Throbbed with prophetick wo. 
When she beheld that ship depart, 

A fair ill-omened show ! 
Thus views the mother, through her tears, 
The daughter of her hopes and fears, 

^Vhen nectick beauties glow 
On tlie frail cheek, where sweetly bloom 
The roses of an early tomb. 

No fears the brave adventurers knew; 

Peril and death they spurned; 
Like fulUfledged eagles forth they flew; 

Jove's birds, that proudly burned. 
In battle-hurricanes to wield 
His lightnings on the billowy field; 

And many a look they turned 
O'er the blue waste of wave to spy 
A G»llick ensign in the sky. 

But not to crush the vaunting foe. 

In combat on the main. 
Nor perish by a glorious blow. 

In mortal triumph slain. 



Was tlieir unutterabfo fate; 

— That story would the muse telal^ 

The song might rise in vain; 
In Ocean's deepe^ darkest b^d 
The secret slumbers with the deaA. 

On India's loiig-ex|lecting strand 
Their sails were ij^er furled; 

Never on known or friendly land» 
By storms their keel was hurled; 

Their native soil no more they trod; 

They rest beneath no hallowed sod; 
Throughout the living world. 

This sole memorial of &eir lot 

Remains,— they vere^ and they are nsf ^ 

The Spirit of the Cape* pursued 
Their long and toilsome way; 
At length, in ocean solitude. 
He Sprang upoif his prey, 
** Havock !" the shipwreck-demon ctied» 
Loosed all his tempests on the tide. 

Gave sit his liglitnings play: 
The abyss recoiled before the blast. 
Firm stood the seaman till the last. 

Like shooting stars, athwart the gloom 
The merchant-ssuls were sped; 

Yet oft, before its midnight doom. 
They marked the high mast head 

Of that devoted vessel, tost 

By winds and floods, now seen, now lost; 
WhUe every gun-fire speesd 

A dimmer flash, a fainter roar; 

—At length they saw,*they heard no more. 

There are to whom tliat ship was dear. 

For love and kindred's sake; 
When these the voice of rumoiuf hear, 

Theirinmost heart shall quake. 
Shall doubt, and fear, and wish a&d grieve. 
Believe, and long to unbelieve. 

But never cease to ache; 
Still doomed in sad suspense, to bear 
The hope that keeps aUve desp^. 

TWO OF A TRADE. 

A Fisherman one mom diaplayed 

Upon the Steine bis net; 
CoRiNNA. could not pronensde. 

And 'gan to fume and fret. 

The fisher cried: "Givfc o'er tiie spleen j- 

We both are in one line: 
You spread your nets upon the Steine, 

Why may not I spread mine I 

Two of a Trade can ne'er agree, 
'Tis that which makes you sore; 

I fish iorJIat'Jifh in the sea. 
And you upon the shore.' 



»» 



♦ The Cape of Good Hope, formerly called the Cape of Storms. See Camobks': 
Ljf^iiid, book y. 
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LITERARY INTKLUOENCE. 



A MODERN LOVE SONNET. 

MORE iragrant far than musk or berga- 

motf 
Or Seyille's golden fruit the senae that 

draws. 
Or May dew in the morning early got. 
Or milk of rosea in a China vase, 
U Mary's balmy breith!— more passing 

sweet 
Her miieni herair more sprightty is and gay 
Than Champagne sparkUng, or sweet 

iisbon wine; 



Than nectar of the gods — a choicer treat 
Than rich deserts when we at Beiitie/s 

dine; 
Or all the odours of perfumer's shop 
Which hail the sense while passing each 

gay street; 
And still more delicate than mutton chop. 
The neck, the lips, the cheeks of her I 

claim 
My beauteous fair; a&ji yet plain Poll's 

her name. 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

* 

03* COMMUNICATIONS for this bead, from authors and booksellers, post 
ntadf will be inserted free of expense. Literary advertisements will be printed tqpon 
{be covers at the usual price. 

Articles of literary intelligence, inserted by the booksellers in the United States' 
Chizette, will be copied into this Magazine, witliout further order. 

WE have witnessed, with very great pleasure, the taste and judgment with which 
tbe three volumes of the " Ameiican Law Journal," by John E. Hall, -Esquire, of 
Baltimore, have been produced. We have no doubt that tlie subsequent volumes wiU 
furnish additional reasons to applaud this very useful publication. It has been justly 
valued by the lawyers of our country; has been quoted as authority in the several 
professional publications, which Messrs. Day, Condy, Story, Ing^rsoll« and Dopon- 
ceau,* have issued from the American press; and is frequently cited on the trial of 
QAUses before our highest tribunals. It is also gradually making its way among those 
other classes of readers, to whom some knowledge of the improvements and changes 
in the law is either incidentally useful in their avocations, or desirable, in order to 
fill up the stock of general infoi'mation. It is not merely a compilation, but embraces 
original articles, with which it will, doubtless, be more frequently enriched, as the 
tasK becomes more familiar to the editor, and his professional friends shall be more 
generally engaged to contribute to its variety and advance its utility by studies of 
their own. Its use is not confined to any state in the union. It contains decisions of 
the judicial tribunals of every state, and copious extracts from those of their laws, 
which, being founded on general prii>ciples, it is important should be consulted by -all 
•ur lawyers. No work of the kind hus appeared before in the United States, and 
assuredly no work is calculated for practical utility, more than this, if the industrious 
and meritorious author shall be patronised, as he deserves, by those for whom he has 
laboured. 

•The ''American Law Jonrnal" is published in quarterly numbers, at a very mode- 
rate price. It commenced in 1808, and three volumes have been published. 



B.ECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

Sy Bradford oftd Inskeepy Philadelphia, 

Published— A Catalogue of tlielr Medi- 
cal Stock. Delivered gratis to those who 
may apply. &t the bookstore. 

Also — Rusli's Syllabu*." Toother with 
sixteen Introductory Lectures to Courses 
of Lecturesr upon t^ Institutes and Prac- 
tice of Medicine. To which are added— 
Two Lectures upon the Pleasures of tlie 
Senses Und of the Mind, wiih an Inquiry 
into their proximate Cause. 



Also — The Nautical Almanack and 
Astronomical Ephemeris. Continued an- 
nually, and carefidly revised from tiie 
London editions. By John GavnetL Price 
1 dollar 25 cents. 

By Thomas Dobson, PHiladelphiaf 

Ilepubllshed — Sui'gical Essays on the 
Constitutional Origin and Treatment of 
Local Diseases: on Aneurisms, on Dis- 
eases resembling Sypliilis; and on Dis« 
eases of the Urethra. By John Abernethy, 

f . rv. 9. 



Da)r»3 « Ord on Usury." Condy's " Marshall on Ensurance.'* Story's «• Abbott 
Shipping," Ingersoirs " lloccus;" and Duponceau's " Bvukershoek." 
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% y. ^ -9. r. Humphrey 9, Philadelphia^ 

Published— A new Medical Work, en- 
tilled a View of tlie Diseases most preva- 
feiit in the United States of America, at 
different seasons of the year. With an ac- 
count of the most improved method of 
treating" them. Collected and arranged by 
Wm. Currie, feilow of the college of phy- 
sicians of Philadelphia, member of the 
American PhUosqphical Society, physi- 
cian to the Magdalen Asylum, &c. 1 vol. 
8vo. Price 2 dollars. 

By Johnson & Warner, Philadelphia^ 

Republished— ^Moral Tales for Youtb«in 
3 vols, by Maria Edgworth. 

Addison's Spectator, 8 vols, neat edi- 
tion. 

Goldsmith's Natural History, abridged, 
by Mrs. Pilkington, with plates 

Mentorial Tales for Young Ladies just 
leaving school and entering upon tlie Uiea- 
tre of life. By Mrs. Pilkington. 

A new edition of Murray's Sequel to 
the English Render, containing more than 
in former impressions, Biographical 
Sketches of the authors from whose works 
li. MuiTay has thought pro|>er to compile 
bis several excellent school books. 

Village Orphans, a tale for youth, to 
which is added, the Basket Maker, an ori- 
ginal fragment. 

Mamici'S and Customs of Nations, in- 
eluding a geographical description of tlie 
earth, illustrated by 54 maps and other 
engravings, 2 vols, by J. Goldsmith. 

The First Catechism for Children, con- 
tainnig things necessary to be known, at 
an early age, by D. Blair, author of the 
Class book, Grammar of Pliilosophy, &c. 

Youthful Amusement, a description of 
the great variety of sports common among 
boys and girls, with strictures on their 
propriety; the whole illustrated by engra- 
vings. 

The Whim Wham; or Evening Amuse- 
ments, being an entire new set of riddles^ 
chai'ades, questions and transpositions. 

Three Wishes, or think before you 
speak; a tale, by the author of Peacock at 
Home. 

By Brannan & Morford, Philadelphia, 

Republished — An Essay on the Causes 
of the variety of complexion and figure in 
the Uuman bpecies. To which are added. 
Animadversions on certain remarks made 
en the first edition of this essay, by Mr. 
Charles White, In a scries of discourses, 
delivered befoi-e the Litcntrv and Pliilo- 
sophical Society of Maiiclicster, in Eng- 
land. Also, Stiicturcs on lord Kiiimes's 
discourse on the original diversity of man- 
kind, and an appendix by Samuel Stan- 
Lope Smith, 1). i). L. U D.piusidtmt of tlie 
oo^lcgv ofXfW Jorsv-y, :i!id niembcr of the 



American Philosophical Society. Second 
edition, improved and enlarg^. One vol. 
8vo. price J^2 in boards, and 2i2 25 ia 
sheep binding. 

Dufief's Dictionary of the French and 
English Uncages. 3 vols, price glO. 
By B. 6f r. £ite, Philadelphia, 
Republished-True Stories; or. Interest- 
ing Anecdotes of Young Persons; design- 
ed, through the medium of example j to 
inculcate principles of piety and virtue. 
By the author of Lessons for young per- 
sons in humble life. 

AUo— -Anew Universal and Pronoun- 
cing Dictionary of the French and Eng;« 
lish languages. By N. G. Duiie£ 3 vols. 

Also — third edition, hi^ly improved 
and much enlarged, of Nature ^splayed 
in her mode of teaching Ian guage to num. 
By N. G. Dufief. 2 vols. 
By ThomM & Wm. Bra^fwd^ Philadd^ 

phia, • ' 

Published — Memoirs of the life and 
character of the late Rev. Cornelius Win* 
ter; compiled and composed by William 
Jay. Price 1 dollar. 

Walker's Pronouncing Dictionaryy ia 
miniature. 

By M & fV, Ward, JVew Ttrk, 

Published — ^L'AbeiUe Francaisej ou Le- 
cons de Litterature. Et de Morale, tiree$ 
de la celebre collection de Messrs. Koel 
et Delaplace. Et destinees a I'usage de« 
Ecoles Francaises dans les Etats Uni» 
d'Amerique, Par J. B. A. M. Decease* pro- 
fesseur de langue Francais, a New York. 
By S, Dodge, JWw KwA?, 
Republished — TheTravellerj or MediUir 
tions on various subjects. Written on board 
a man of war. To which is added, Coa*- 
verse with the World unseen. By JaB« 
Meikle, late surgeon at Cai*nwath, author 
of Solitude Sweetened. To wbidiisprefiibf 
ed, the life of the author^ 
PROPOSED AMERICAN PUBLIC ATIOHS* 

Brannan and Watford, Phiiadglphia, 

Propose to republish — The English 
Bards, and Scotch Reviewers; a satire. 
By lord Byron. 

Johnson and Warner, Philadelphifi, 

To publisii—- Memoirs of the Hiiladel* 
phia Agricultural Society, 1 vol. 8vo. tbr 
ISIO. * 

Goldsmith's Geography for SdiooUj. 
with large additions. 

Hymns for Infant Minds, by the author 
of Orij^nal Poems. 

Sketches of Human Manners^ by P« 
Wakefield. 

Walker's Dictionary, in miniature. 

Sermons to Children, with new desiglM 
engraved on wood. 

Siniplc Ballads. 

Knowledge for Infj^nts. 
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TUnuu U Wm. Bradford, PhHadelpkkt, 

Have in preis-^3d edition of WiOker't 
tUtdtmKry lor ■choob. 
J, Sia^atn and Co, JWw Bruntmck, Jf, J. 

To iepabiiili«-Tbe Ifistory of Ancient 
Greece, iu Coloniet and Conquettft; firoB 
the earlicflt Accounts to the Dirision of 
tfie Bf aeedonian Empire in the East. In- 
chidiog the History of Litentore, Philo* 
0opby, and the Fine Arts; By John Git 
Iks, L. L. Di 

JbAn Cunmngbam and Co. Bahimoret 

To republish by subscription—The Po- 
cticaL Works of Junes Thomson, contain- 
«ig> A Sketch of the author's Life, The 
5easoiis> liberty. Castle of Indolence, a 
minberof 8oo|^, Odes, &c. &c. 
/. BdMheTp andr Munroe and Francii, 

Bottom, 

To publish by subscription*— Scriptural 
ftivestigations, contained in Letters, and 
Sketches of Sermons, on the subject of 
the Great Salmtioii. By John Murray, 
Senior Fastor of the First Universal So- 
ciety in Boston. 

Jo9, T. Buckingham^ Botton, 

To republish by subscription— The Life 
of Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. The first vo- 
lume written bv himself. With his last 
corrections, and notes by tl)e editors. To 
n^idi is subjoined) an appendix of Ori- 
^nmi Letters. The second volume by the 
editnrsof the first volume. With an Ap- 
pendix, consisting chiefly of original Let* 
ten and Papers. 

Isaiah. Thomas, mn» Boston, 

To publish-»-Latbrop's Discourses on 
the Mode and Subjects of Christian Bap- 
tism: or, an attempt to show that Pouring 
or Sprinkling is a Scriptural Mode. With 
an Examination of various Objections, &c. 
Fifth Bdition, revised, corrected, and 
|p«at|y enlarged, by the author. 

C. *r. 8. and H. Sttear, Hanover, JV. JT. 

To republish by subscription — The 
Works of Dr. Young, author of Night 
Thouglits* 

John ColCf Baltimore, 

To publisli — Under the pati*onage and 
sanction of the Convention of the Protes- 
faAt Episcopal Church in Maryland, Epis- 
•Opalian iUrmony. Containing the Hymns 
•et forth by the General Convention, with 
impropriate Musick to each. A selection 
from the Psalms, embracing all the me- 
tres, adapted to some of the most cele- 
brated ancient Psalm Tunes, C haunts, 
Doxologiet, Responses^ Anthents, &c. in- 
cluding Dr. Nare's favourite Te Deutn, 
The work is in considerable forwardness, 
amd it is expected will l>e completed in 
the course of the ensuing winter, 
JCdtvard J. CoaJe, Baltimore, 

To publish— Advice on the Studv ofllie 



Law, with Directions for the Choice of 
Books, addressed to AttomieS* Cleiks; 
inth some additional Notes lor the Ame- 
rican StodenL 

JL J. Coale, Baitimore, and George Skan, 

AnnapoKs, 
Propose publishing — Letters from A- 
merica. By William Eddis, Surveyor of 
tke Cmtons hi Maryland, during the ad- 
ainistkwtian of gnwenioar Eden. 



XECSITT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

The Chronicles of Eguerrand de Mon» 
strellet. Translated by T. Johnes, Esq. 
13 vols. Svo. with 4to. vol. of plates. 7L 4t. 

The Elements of Experimental Chymis- 
try. By. W. Henry, M. D. F. B. S. 2 vok. 
Svo. l/.5«. 

Political Essay on the Kingdom of New 
Spain. By Alexander de Humboldt. Trans- 
lated from the French by J. Black. 2 vols. 
Svo. IL Us. 

Family Sermons: a Selection of Itis- 
coarses for every Sunday in the Year, and 
for Christmas Day and Good Friday, fton 
the Works of Archbishop Seeker; with a 
Life of the Archbitbop. By Bielby Por- 
teus. 2 vols, Svo. 11, 1«. 

The Power of Religion on the Mind. By 
L. Murray. Svo. 12«. 

Sermons. By the Rev. R. Polwhele. A 
new Volume. Svo. lOr. 6d. 

Travels tlirottgh Denmaric and Sweden. 
To which is prefixed, a Journal of a Vog^ 
age down tlie Elbe, from Dresden to Ham* 
burgh. By Louis de Boisgelin. 2 vols. 4to. 
3/. Ss. or with plates coloured, 4/. 48. 

D scourscs on the Management of In- 
fiints, and the Treatment of their Diseases, 
written in a plain, familiar style, to render 
them intelligible and useful to all mothers. 
By John Herdman, M. D. Svo. 6s, 

The true Sense and Meaning of the 
System of Nature, a posthumous Work of 
M. Helvetius. Translated by Daniel Isaac 
Eaton. 3s, 

PHOPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATiaKS. 

Mr. John Pinkerton is engaged in a 
Collection of Voy.iges and Travels in 
Asia, being the second portion of a ** Ge- 
neral Collection of Voyages and Travels.* 

Southey*s History of Braxil, volume the 
second^ is at press. 

Mr. Joseph Murphy, of Leeds, has in 
the press,, a History of the Human Teeth, 
with a treatise on their diseases from 
infancy to age, adapted for general infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Southey's Poem of Kehama is nearly 
finished printing by the BalUntynet^ w 
Edinburgh. 
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[toM, the select HEVISWd.J 

The American RerUw of Huitory and Pofiticks, and Oeneral Repository of Literatui^. 
and State Papers. 6to. pp. 360. Farrand and Nicholas. Philadelphia. 1811. 



THE powerful abiEties with 
which the Edinburgh Review is 
supported, has given an importance 
to woi^s of that description, which 
they never before enjoyed. Literary 
reputatton, at least of the higher 
ofdem, was heretofore sought in the 
publication of some elaborate, pro* 
duction, and nothing more than a 
temporary fame was expected from 
occa^onal essays in periodical jour* 
imUs. The Edinburgh reviewers, and, 
UAce them, some others, have taken 
much more commanding ground; 
assuming a jurisdiction over the po- 
litical, as well as the literary world; 
undertaking, indeed, to direct pub« 
lick opinion upon every subject in* 
teresting to man or society. These 
gentletnen boast, whether vainly or 
not, I cannot decide, that their efforts^ 
had much effect in producing the^ 
abolition of slavery in Great Britain) 
and pledge themselves, by similar 
exertion, to procure, what is there 
called, fiarliatnentary reform. The 
immense circulation of that work) 
and one or two others of the same 
Itind, with the extraordinary talents 

Vol. v. . a E 



by which they are supported and 
durected, cannot fail to have a most 
impressive influence on publick opi« 
nion. Their manner of treating a 
subject, and their captivating and 
popular style, are calculated to seize 
upon the attention, and carry with 
them, on a sudden, the understand-* 
ing of their readers* Whether a de« 
liberate judgment, formed by cool 
reflection, may not, in many instan- 
ces, detect fallacies at first conceal-* 
ed by artifice, or recommended by 
wit, is another question. 

In the literary defiartment, too^ 
these reviewers have taken a range 
heretofore unknown. Their remarks 
are not confined to the mere criti« 
cism of the work under considera- 
tion, or a limited examination of its 
facts, principles, and manner of exe-« 
cution. The review is rather an oc- 
casion seized upon to introduce some 
original essay, very often much more 
instructing and entertaining than 
that which gives birth to it. 

This ix\ode. of exercising the high- 
est talents and conveying the most 
important infonn$ition, having h$A 
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such unequivocal soecess in Great 
Britain, an attempt ot the same kind 
in this country should be received 
by every American with pleasure, 
and the most zealous co-operation. 
It is, indeed, peculiarly suited to 
our state of society, where men 
are too much engaged in action and 
necessary occupations to write, or 
veiy generally to read, great bouks^ 
and vtt where there is both talent 
ai:d leisure enoi.gh for occasional 
ai.d ingenious lucubrations. While 
we are indigi.aiit at the contempt 
with which foreigners treat the 
Anierican genius aiid intellect, let 
us cheiibh every opportunity to re- 
fute the calumny, not by vain anger 
and acrimonious reproach, but by a 
strenuous exertion and display of 
the powers of our coimtry, and the 
encoui*agement of every means to 
bring them into active operation. It 
is thus we shall be judged by the 
world and not by self praise, unsup- 
ported by good Ivor k a; not by a»gry 
complaints of injustice, without any 
evidence of better deserts. 
. The American Review wilH 
in some measure, put our preten- 
sions to the test; and discover whe- 
ther the talents we lay claim to, 
really exist among us; or, at least, 
'whether there is liberality enough 
in the American community to fos- 
ter and encourage themr. Our men 
of money are too apt to think, that 
scholars may take care of them- 
selves, and to feel no obligation to 
aid their efforts. This sentiment, so 
fatal to our improvement, so degra- 
ding to our thaj'acter, must be cor- 
rected; aiid the man who has any 
pride of country, must feel it as 
much a duty to uphold its literature 
and science by a moderate contnbu- 
tion of his means, as to support its 
government by a just proportion of 
its tuxes The political power and 
prosperity of the nation depend upon 
the one, and .its niopal estimation 
and improvement" w^w thf othei?. 

We can never attain any hicrh 
degree of literary excellence until 



we hare a cIom of men qf letier^g 
scholars and students by profession; 
who will devote theniselves exclu- 
sively to the acquirement of know- 
ledge and the cnkivatioo of their 
genius. While the literature of the 
country depends upon meny how- 
ever fond of it, who must make it 
subordinate to those occupations by 
which they live, and who can resort 
to it only as an amusement in their 
few hours of leisure; as a relief to a 
mind almost exhausted by Isdwur 
and exeition in another direction^ 
what can be expected but superficial 
knowledge, unsatisfactory investiga- 
tions, and meagre productions ? Not 
indeed, to the discredit of those who 
do ev^n thus much, for, in their cir- 
cumstances, it is wonderful they af- 
ford any atteption to such pursuits^ 
but to the discredit of the country, 
which should liberally sustain a class 
of men on whom she should build 
her reputation in literature, and 
from whom she would tlien have a 
right to demand it — ^and such a class 
we certainly shall have. The ciUzena 
^f the United States are a reading 
people; there is^ no deficiency of 
judgment or taste in them- in deci- 
ding upon the merits of foreign pro- 
ductions. The number of books sold 
here is immense in proportion to 
otur population. But this is not 
enough; the honest pride of coun- 
try will not be satisfied tmtil we 
are as independ^it in letters and 
science* as we are in government. 
We must have our authors, whose 
writings will accord with our situa- 
tion, our warns, our views, and inte- 
rests, and not for ever resort for eve- 
ry intellectual enjoyment to an im- 
portation from abroad. 

A periodical work is now present- 
ed to the publick patronage, which, 
if received with the kindness and 
Courtesy it merits, will bear honour- 
able testimony to the world of our 
claims to erudition and genius; and, 
if suffeitid to fall neglected, will tes- 
tify as loudly to our condemnation 
and disgrace. The complete ability- 
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of Mr. Walsh^ the editor, to conduct 
and enrich this_work; to make it not 
only a most interesting and useful 
manual at liome, but a respectable 
witness of American literature 
abroad, cannot be called in question. 
He is not now upon trial; his suffi- 
ciency has been amply and proudly 
proved, before a tribunal where no 
flimsy fM'etension can impose, no 
pedantick affectation deceive. The 
star that was. conspicuous in the 
Edinburgh constellation, needs no 
otiier evidence of its lustre. 

But there are some, a very few I 
hope, who, not doubting the abilities 
of the editor, have, or affect to have, 
some tears of liis principled; and 
suggest that his opinions and feel- 
ings are not sufficiently Aniericaii; 
but have received an unfortunate 
biass from his residence for a short 
time: in Great Britain. If this objec* 
lion had any foundation in truth, 
there is no man with whom it would 
have more weig^ht than myself. I 
would certainly cease to admire^ or 
at least to encourage talents, how^ 
ever rare and tHriiliant,' which were 
preparing their powers to vilify and 
degrade my Country. If the knife is 
whetted to go to my heart, I cannot 
gaze with much i^pture on the polish 
of the blade. But where is the proof 
by which this charge is> supported ? 
We look for it in vain in the birth, 
the education, the hopes,. and pros- 
pects of Mr. W. These are all Ame>- 
rican; purely so. He has planted his 
happiness and fortunes in his native 
soil; and there is no feeling' in his 
heart that is not interested in Ame^ 
rican pivjsperity and honour. There 
being nothing, then^ in the situation 
of this gentleman that .should make 
him an object of this suspicion, can 
it be verified from any of bis public 
cations. His Letter on the- Genius 
and Dispositions of the French Go^ 
yernment, is before the publick, 
and while, it has added so much to 
his literary fame, has taken nothing 
from his patriotism. If it were ad- 
mitted that he exaggerates the cor- 



ruption and misery of France (which. 
I fear is impossible) trnd paints in 
deceptive colours, the strength, 
wealth, and happiness of Britain, is 
he the less an American on this ac- 
count. He may be a prejudiced en- 
thusiast; he may, while in France, 
have mistaken Paradise for Pande- 
monium, and has reversed the delu- 
sipn in England, but still he is not 
the less a true member of his own 
country. We may doubt his ju'dg^. 
ment, or, if you please, the sound- 
ness of his intellects, but not the 
honesty of his principles, or the pu- 
rity of his patriotism. 1. dp not know 
that an American is, as such^ hound 
to be in love with BVench rapine and 
murder, or to think Napoleon the 
most delectable tyrant that ever 
scourged the earth. 

It is urged against the editor, that, 
both in his prospectus, and through-. 
out the Inquiry into the past and 
present Relations of France and the 
United States, he speaks with fre- 
quent indignation and contempt of 
some of our own great nien^ and se- 
verely taxes the conduct of the ad- 
ministration. This may be a reason 
why, to the particular adherents and 
dependants upon that administration, 
he. should not be very acceptable; 
but it is no reason why he should 
not be greeted by every American 
who is independent of the govern- 
ment, and of its offices and patronage; 
and bends not with a blind faith be- 
fore its infallibility; who desires truly 
and hoinestly to be .informed of the 
course, situation, and prospects of 
our publick affairs, and who has un- 
derstanding and liberality enough to 
judge for himself, whether they be 
fairly represented or not, in the 
Review. Is it any evidence of the 
want of American feelings in Mr. 
W. that he does not approve ot the 
ruling administration ?. On the con-- 
ti*ary, would he have the feelings of 
an American if he did not express 
himself decidedly and independent- 
ly upon their conduct. Is not this the 
first and most valued right of the 
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citizen of every free goyemment? in scmie dtgtetf by Ins own temper* 

and if it be conscientiously exerci* ament and maxims. But even those 

aed with an honest view to publick who may be disposed to disap- 

information^ with a just regard to the prove of this feature in the Revie# 

general honour and prosperity of the inust admit that the objection is a 

country, we must not *be too nice very limited one, and. by no means 

about the selectipn of terms in which impairs the general integrity awi 

a man, having a right to do so, ex- utility of the work. Besides^ decorum 

presses his opinions pf what be con- is perfectly preserved; and however 

aiders ruinous imbecility and dis« cutting the sarcasm, it is untainted 

fraceful misconduct. If in these, too, with vulgar abuse. Men whose tern* 

e is mistaken, it is (lis judgment pers are unusually mild and for* 

and not his patriotism, that shpuld bearing, may desire that even the 

meet condemnation. This right, and guilty should be touched with a ten« 

the free exercise oi it, constitute der hand; while others may imagine 

^ the soil and base of our constitution, that in our perilous times, becoming 

Shall we have a right to choose pur daily vfUfxe perilous, the plain tru^ 

rulers, and shall we not be informed may jbe tpld in plain language; an4 

of their management of our affairs? |hat the mail whp undertakes to be 

and shall the man who would give us a publick monitor should ^aerifies 

that information be driven from his no part of hU duty to the feelings 

task, be hunted from the service by of those to whom we owe all our 

absurd suspicions of his integrity, calamity (isten to the wailings of 

and unsupported charges against his distress, mingled with the indignant 

patriotism ? It is the interest of a few reproaches of honour, which resound 

to attempt this politick game; but it through our country, and say if those 

is the interest of many more to de* who cause them bave vety strong 

feat it. claims to tenderness in rel^ke. Our 

It U not expected that the leaders merchants, after exerting, in vaiiii 

of that party, whose administration every effort to save themselves; af« 

is condemned, will have any fond ter struggling against destruction 

affection for the work that exposes assailing them from every quartery 

its weakness. But it is hoped and and in every shape, are seen dropf 

believed, that m^any, veiy many, who ping, in melancholy succession, in 

honestly follow the predominant the abyss of ruiuY like exhausted 

party from a belief in its wisdom mariners from the floating wreck. 

and virtue, will not ayert their eyes A floating wreck, indeed, 19 our 

from those pages which fairly exa^ commerce; abandoned and abused 

Tninc its pretensions* There i^ no by those who were sworn to protect 

witchcraft in the book, th^t men her; beaten by conflicting tempests, 

should iear to trust their senses with and existing by precarious accidents. 

it. Read it patiently, and judg/e it How is our character changed and 

candidly. The importance of tli^ fallen! So long since as 1775, Burke, 

subject and the character of th^ speaking of our country, said it was 

author, at least, merit so much at- an object ^ not to be considered as 

tention; and if he fails to convince, one of those minima which is out 

he will not corrupt. pf the eye and consideration of the 

Whether the manner in which he law; not a paltry excrescence of 

makes his assault upon those who state; not a mere dependant, whp 

administer the publick affairs, has may be neglected with little damage, 

in it too much pf acrimony and vio- and provoked with little danger'*— 

lence or not, is a question on which that ^ some degree of care and cau* 

there will naturally be a difference tion was required in the handling 

of opinion. A man will judge of it, ^h an object"-**that, << to trifle witb 
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die interests and feelings 6f so large 
a mass of the human race, could not 
be done with impunity." How has 
tim glowing picture feded ? With 
ibttr times the population we then 
had, and a much larger increase of 
strength and resources, we no lon^ 
ger deserve his eulbgium. It has not 
heretofore been exacted of political 
writerife to treat with any ceremoni- 
idus respect those whose inability or 
depravity is, in their opinion, sink* 
ing the state. While the attack 
avoids every point of private charac- 
ter or misfortune; every weapon of 
peraonal and malevolent abuse, the 
whole fiubliek man has ever been 
thought to be a fair object of assault, 
with all the energy which talent, 
without malignity, can give; and all 
3the powers of persuasion, which ge- 
nius can supply. The examples of 
^cient, ai^ well as modem days, am- 
ply justify the war, and, when the 
motive is pure, it is a «olcmn duty. 
The warning prophets of a people 
have ever been permitted to dis- 
charge their h)gh functions in tones 
of authority; in the language of 
truth. Junius, at lea^t a/io^w/ar wri-. 
ter, especially among fierce republi- 
cans, whatever his other merits may 
,¥e, has not thought an attention to 
the courtesy of his phrases necessary 
to the propriety of his demeanour, 
or the proof of his patrictfism. Sure- 
ly the friends of the existing pow- 
ers will not dare to complain of 
harshness or disrespect, when they 
recollect by what torrents of the 
i^ossest and most vile calumnies, 
they overwhelmed the principles and 
policy of the Washington admipis* 
tration. 

J repeat, that it is not expected 
that ^Xe leaders of the party, whose 
administration is condemned, will 
have any fond affection ibr a work 
which exposes its weakness, and 
points to the awful results that- wait 
.upon its measures. But it is hoped 
that many, very many, who follow 
the predominant sect under an ho- 
jpestEibelief of its wisdom and vktu>3i|, 



will not avert their eyes from the 
page which examines, wkh a masr 
ter-spirit, the truth of its pretensions. 
If their condemnation be rash or 
unjust, the reader will have his faitl^ 
strengthened by the investigation; 
his friends will become more fimi 
in his affection by passing the or^ 
deal, and his confidence in thenl 
be more rational and satirfactory; 
But if from a condensed view and 
fair analysis of undoubted facts, and 
a clear exposition of their causes 
and consequences, he shall find he 
has trusted too far and too blindly; 
he will be thankful for his deliver 
ranee from so dangerous a delusion, 
and use all his power to dispel it 
from others. Converts, assuredly, 
will not be made from those who 
feed and fatten on publick employ- 
ment, and exist by keeping « things 
as they are;** who have an interest 
directly opposite to that of the na- 
tion: But surely those who supply 
the treasure, may inquire whether 
it be honestly ^.nd beneficially dis- 
tributed; whether those who are paid 
for their services are really useful^ 
whether those who have been ho- 
noured and exalted for their vir- 
tue and wisdom, are really virtuous 
lind wise. Let it always be kept in 
mind too, that It is the official^ fioHti" 
cql conduct of the administration, 
that is the object of Mr. W's ani^ 
madversions, ahd not the fieraona 
who compose it. Mr. Madison ap- 
pears no where but as president of 
the United "States; and the members 
of his cabinet are treated with the 
/same decorum* Has not then this 
jyvprk a commanding ciaim to the 
attention -and patronage of every 
;<(^merican, who ha§ the will, the abi* 
llty, and the courage, to look into 
the conduct of his rulers, to judge 
for Jumsclf of their wisdom and' ca- 
pacity, and to anticipate by sound 
reasoning, and fair deductions, the 
probable consequences of jthcir mea- 
sures. If such inquiries are to be 
stifled by power, or withered witii 

coldh^jBfB, we mar, indeed, ' con- 

' * . ■ ■» 
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dude, with dean Swift, ^ that it is 
safer for a man's interest to blas- 
pheme God, than to be of a party 
out of power, or even to be thought 
so/' 

It is hoped that these general rc- 
piarks upon the spirit and character 
of the American Review, will have. 
so much influence in removing the 
charge of anti-jimiricamsm^ as to 
induce those who have entertained 
this prejudice, at least, to read and 
judge for themselves. Whatever la- 
titude there may have been for con- 
ie<>ture about the character of this 
journal before its publication, such 
anticipations must now be at an end. 
It is before the publick to answer 
for itself; and is, undoubtedly, its 
own best defender. Calumny will be 
refuted, and cautious doubt removed 
more effectually by perusing its 
pages, than by any panegyrick. A 
short notice of the articles contained 
in the first number, shall conclude 
]hy observations. 

This number commences with 
An Inquiry into the past and pre- 
sent Relations of France and the 
United States, We venture to pro- 
nounce this one of the most lucid, 
elegant, and argumentative political 
articles ever published. The facts 
are stated with so much candour, 
supported by such evidence, and 
grouped with so much propriety 
and judgment, that they present to 
the mind, at one view, and with the 
irresistable conviction of truth, the 
various occurrences which have ta- 
ken place between the two coun- 
tries for several years past. When 
the^ author reasons from his facts, 
his powers of combination, analysis, 
deduction, and carry conviction to the 
understanding, and admiration to the 
heart. The man who doubts after he 
has read, must be incorrigible in ob- 
stinacy or dullness. The great ob- 
ject of this article is to demonstrate 
from publick documents and unques- 
tioned facts, that Napoleon, the 
roanimoth devourer of nations, is 
bent upon our destruction in com- 



mon with, the rest of the world, or 
as auxiliary to the downfall of Great 
Britain — that he hates us, either 
a* a part of the human afieciesy against 
which he wages a war of extermi- 
nation, or because we are a com- 
mercial people. Thoie nations which 
deserve to live and thrive by the 
arts of peace are the natural objects 
of hate to one which exists by rapine 
and bloodshed; that avows itself a 
military power, and confessedly 
puts all its hopes upon conquest. 
The writer solemnly warns us, that 
Bonaparte has hitheito sought our 
ruin by plundering and oppressive 
decrees; by the most provoking ar- 
rogance and insult; and by profound 
and artful efforts to excite a quarrel 
between Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States. Having failed in the full 
accomplishment of his wishes, by 
these means, he has changed his. 
plan of hostility, and now strives by 
hypocritical -caresses; by false pro- 
fessions of affection, to draw us td 
his embrace, and involve us in war 
with Great Britain, which he well 
knows will sink us iiUo calanuties^ 
he cannot in any other way inflict. 
• We have in this article a masterly 
exposition of the principles and po- 
licy, as well as of the practical effects 
of the French decrees; and so clear 
a view is given of the designs of the 
emperour upon this country, and of 
our <^ past and present relations" 
with France; that the American who 
will not read, is a traitor to himself. 
Let the man who doubts Mr. W's 
Americanism, turn to these pages; 
let him observe the knowledge dis- 
played there of our best interests, 
the anxious solicitude for their pre- 
servation, the ardent love of country, 
the rational respect for the Ameri- 
can people, their character, power, 
and resources, and his doubts must 
give way to admiration and affection 
for such a defender of our rights. 

In the true spirit of honest impar- 
tiality, Mr. W. applies his powers 
to the British orders in council, 
which he pronounces, "in the high- 
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est degree, ill-timed, impolitick, and 
unjust/' Indeed, he considers the 
British as the dupes of France in this 
business. 

The following is an elegant and 
grateful tribute to our revolutionary 
"worthies: — " We hold in the highest 
veneration, the memories of those 
who swayed the councils, and fought 
the battles of this country, in the war 
of our independence. There was a 
loftiness of spirit about them, as 
•well as energy of deliberation and 
of action, which never can be too 
much admired or too warmly ap- 
plauded. Their's were 

** Virtues that shine the light of human 
kind, 

*• And, rayed through story, warm remo- 
test time." 

I shall not be pardoned by those 
who may read these remarks, for 
having so much extended them as 
to preclude me from introducing 
copious extracts from the work, I 
would recommend to attention. In 
truth, it cannot be fairly judged of 
by parts. It is only by a view of the 
whole that its symmetry, its elegance, 
and strength, can be seen. The firm 
statement of facts; the lucid ar- 
rangement of the proofs; and the lo- 
gical precision of the deductions, 
must be all taken together, before 
their excellence can be comprehend- 
ed. I will, however, indulge in one 
further extract, as being particularly 
applicable to my purpose. 

** We cannot conclude," says Mr. W. 
** this article, to which the importance of 
the subject has induced us to ^ive an ex* 
tension not contemplated by our general 
plan, without repelling an accusation 
which will, in all likelihood, be preferred 
against us. We expect to be called the 
blind apologists of Great Britain, and the 
zealots of a party. These epithets we dis^ 
claim, because we know that in denoun- 
cing the views of France, and in reproba- 
ting the measures of our administration, 
we have but one object; — and that is, — the 
good of this country — to the institutions of 
which we are as ardently attached as 
any of those who may think fit to asperse 
our motives. We bear no enmity or malice 



to the men in power; but we' will protest 
against their ability to maiiage the affahv 
of this nation^ and must express our fears 
for her safety and pubUsh our warnings^ 

* While such as these 

* Presume to lay their hands upon the ark 

* Of herm&gnificent and awful cause.' 

" Great Britain, we know, has hereto- 
fore often abused her power in her rela- 
tions with the United States, and may,- 
hereafter, abuse it. At any otlier time, we 
should be as vehement in our oppositioa 
to her, and as indignant at her injustice 
as the most clamorous of her revilers are 
now. But we are overpowered by the sense 
of evils impending from another quarter 
more formidable and pressing than any 
which she is either able or disposed to in- 
flict upon us.' 



» 



The miscellaneous department of 
the American Review is filled with 
materials prepared and chosen with 
the finest judgment and taste. The 
Letters on France and England, 
the productions of Mr. W*s fertile 
pen, hold a foremost place; and for 
interesting matter and spirited de- 
scription, are not surpassed in the 
same line of composition. A Sketch 
of Palestine, translated by the edi- 
tor, from Mr. de Chateaubriand, is 
full of the characteristick eloquence 
and vivacity of the Frenchman; and 
takes us to scenes that touch the 
scholar's heart. Sympathies and as- 
sociations rush upon us *•' pleasant 
but mournful to the soul." The ac- 
count of the first night passed iu 
Athens, is uncommonly vivid and 
beautiful. It forced upon my recol- 
lection the fine lines in Dyer's 
" Ruins in Rome." 

•* The pilgrim oft 
At dead of night, mid his oraison, bears 
Aghast the voice of time; disparting tow- 
ers 
Tumbling all precipitate, down daslied, 
Kattllnj^ around, loud thundering to Uie 

moon; 
While murmurs sooth each awful interval. 
Of ever falling waters.** 

We have also, in this number, a 
Character of Fisher Ames; — Re- 
view of the Lady of the Lake— Msf 
the Fight of Fulkirk — notice of un 
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Italian History of the war of the 
.Independence of the United States 
•—notice of an Historical Essay on 
the temporal power of the Popes—. 
Kotzebue's ancient history of Prus- 
fiiA-^-and notices of a number of in>- 
teresting foreign publications. 

We may safely aver, that in ex- 
tent, interest, variety, and excellence 
of matter, this journal need affect 
no diffidence in claiming a rank with 
any similar production abroad. 

To the whole is added, as an ap^ 
pendix, a copious and valuable se- 
lection of state papers. 

Whether a work, at once so ho- 
nourable and so useful to our coun- 
try, shall continue, must depend 
upon the patronage it shall receive; 
the patronage, not only of those who 
read, but of those, also, who can 
write. It is idle to imagine, that' the 
labour of any individual can, alone, 
sustain for any great length of time, 
the weii^ht of such a work; and men, 
who have either pride or interest in 
the character and concerns of the 



United States, are bound by fkitent 
obligations to give their utmost aid 
to an undertaking which has com- 
menced its career so brilliantly, and 
given such pledges lor relying, 
tour fold, all they can do &>r it. 

I address myself to no party, as 4 
distinction arising from domestick 
dissensions, but to the Amebic ak 
Partt^ as regards our great nation-^ 
al interests and policy, in relation tp 
foreign powers, about which vfc 
should be wholly and indi visibly wai* 
ted. To ihat/iartyy to Anxeriqans, as 
distinguished from foreign intruderst 
the doctrines of this journal cannot 
be offensive or unacceptable. They 
are truly and ardently American; 
and whatever preference Mr. W. 
gives to Great Britain in relation to 
her conflict with the << homicide des* 
potism," he gives her none over his 
own country; on the contrary, he 
grounds his preference very much 
on the belief that our safety waits op 
her success* 
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THE present is the third time 
that Mr. Semple has come under 
Our jurisdiction in the capacity of a 
traveller; the first occasion having 
been, as a describer of the Cape, 
and the next as a tourist in Spain. ^ 
The interest excited in the publick 
mind by the situation of that coun- 
try induced him, during the last 
year, to resume his travels; and he 
has lost no time in bringing before 
lii« readers the fruit of his research-^ 



es. In our former criticisms, we took 
occasion to censure his inelegancics 
and inaccuracies of style, while we 
paid a tribute of commendation to 
the fidelity of his descriptions. 
These impressions have been re- 
called to our recollection by the pe- 
rusal of the work before us. It pos- 
sesses an equal degree of merit with 
its predecessors, m regai'd to can- 
dour of delineation; and it continues 
tp betray the traces of the same false 
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taste in composidtm, parricularly ia vrio^d i« « f««fM«>» w)wd, .d»«P«W 

rdisposition to launch oat too W' *!.<>»» » P"""" '"'''^^ J? ^^^ f"^?;*'' ™*«»» 

« u»^Diwi» w .«,«« 1 IT • his coiuitenance disfigured witli bloody 
quentlf into sentimental etiusions. ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ stagger along from the 
We have remarked also, several er* |,|o^g ^^ich he had received. I demand- 
rours in regard to local circum* ed liis crime. They told rae be was 9, 
litances, the result of too hasty ob* frenchman : but an English officer, wl» 
servation, and of too rapid a progress was in the crowd, exclaimed, that it wa# 
- f fA\' "^ o jjj3 servant, ^nd endeavoured to reason 
in traveiling. ^j^^^ some who appeared as leaders of the 
After a tedious passage of nearly mob. At this intelligence I made my ut- 
a month, Mr. Semple arrived at Lis* most effhns to get near the unfortunate 
bon, in the packet from Falmouth, man, and just arrived in time to seize, with 
-.« X^ oo*u T^»..%<.«Mr isino M« f/MitiH hoth my hands, a pike, which some bravt 
fm the 29th Januar)', 1809. He tound j.^^^ i^,^ ^^.^^ {,ehi„d was endeavour- 
that capital ,in alarm at the recent j„^ ^^ ^^^ust into his back. I caUed out 
successes ofthe French over the Spa- to the officer to assist me. He replied, 
tiiaixls, and the spirit of the people it was the positive order of the general 
depressed by the retreat of general that m all such cases no Englishman 
Moore. The government paper was should interfere, and advised me to take 
4. « ^^....^«;«i;^« -rxf on «^It. o«>n«- care of my own life. I was m the midst of 
lit a depreciation of 30 per cent, pikes, swords, and daggers, which seem- 
the eagerness to transfer property to ^^ ^ ^^ ^^ust about in all directions, as 
England caused a hi^h premium on jf through madness or intoxication. Ia 
bills. And so impatient were our spite of all my struggles, I was thrown 
countrymen in Lisbon to return, that down and nearly trampled upon by the 
nine places for the home passage mob; and at lengUi,wiUi difficulty escaped 
-.J K^iu«^ liyr.. c^«v«,xIa from amongst them. Next morning I was 
i^ei-e engaged before Mr. Semple Ur„jed that tiie poor wretch had been 
left the packet to step on shore. „jurdered in the course of the night. And 
The appeals , of government, how- this passed within one hundred yards of 
ever, roused the Portuguese to the the English head-quarters ! 
appearance, at least, of reustance; '. ^ Aeetose they were armed, and the 
^nd the squares and streets were enemy was not at their gates, the Porta- 
lined with motley groups of volun- ^ese already began to utter rhodomon* 
teers. After having descanted on the ^^^f^Z^r^^^^^^ 
mefficacy of such a force for the de- ^^^^^ ^.^j, {^ ^ thousand deeds of hero- 
fence of a country against regular igm. But not merely what they were goin^ 
troops, Mr. Semple proceeds to to do, what they had already done against 
give a distressing example of the the common enemies of Europe, was tho 
disorders which men, who had been topick of their discourses. They had gain- 

long subjected to bad government, Stanffo^Tmei^i w'irPol!: 

widwere armed on a sudden, are tuguese soldier who made general Brenier 

liable to commit pris6ner, and they had beaten the French 

at Oporto. Lest there should be any 

«* The mob of lis]t>on was armed, and doubt of these facts, an engraving of 

determined to show that it was so. Every the battle of Vimeira, to be found in eve« 

night, at least one Frenchman, or one ry shop, represented the dreadful Portu^ 

suspected to be so, was discovered and guese dragoons charg^g the enemy, and 

dragged to prison, where, generally, his bearing away, at least, one half of tho 

dead body alone arrived. 1 myself was j>alm cf victory 

witness to an Englishman bein^ murder- « The English have suppprted a regen« 

ed in this manner, and strove m vain to cy odious to the people, and have lost 

save his life. An Englishman! you ex* more by that, and the convention of Cintra« 

claim. Yes, reader, an Englishman. It than they gained at Vimeira. The French 

was on a Sunday evening, and I was pro- are attacking, in all directions, old and 

ceeding up Uie principal street, when, corrupted establishments, ready to fall by 

having advanced a little beyond the head* ^eir own weight. We fly to prop them 

quarters ofthe English general, I heard up with the whole of England's strength, 

tke^outingsof a great mob. They drew The natural consequence is, that the 

nearer, and I presently found myself in* people of 'most countries execrate the 
• VOL. V. 2 p 
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.^vend), hat find it hard to oondemn mifaDj 
of their measures; while, on the c<»ntrary« 
the English are very generally beloved* 
and their measures execrated. The former 
government of Portugal, of which th^ 
present regency is the representative, was 
a very bad one. Its oppressions and its i^ 
Vorance were alike notorious. Yet w)s have 
linked ourselves to this government, and 
not to the people. We make no app<sals, 
as it were, directly from nation to nation. 
All that we say comes to the people 
through the medium of magistrates, not 
beloved nor respected, further than that 
they hold an arbitrary power in their 
hands. 

** 1 beheld at Lisbon a government, 
hated, yet implicitly obeyed; an^ this was 
to me a kind of clue to the national cha- 
racter, where the hereditary rights of ty- 
rannizing in the great, and long habits of 
servitude in the multitude, compose the 
principal traits. But the people are awa- 
kened; they are appealed to; they are arm- 
ed ! and habits of freedom wUl, by de- 
grees, arise among them.^-Never. This 
nation, with all its old rites, its supersti- 
tions, and its prejudices of three centu- 
ries, is in its decrepitude. To produce 
any good the whole race must be renew- 
ed. Their present enthusiasm, produced 
by the pressure and the concurrence of 
wonderful circumstances, proves to me 
mothing." 

From Lisbon, the author iset out 
^ travel post to Seville, by the way 
of BadaJQs and the Sierra Morena; 
and^ notwithstanding the fqrehodings 
of his friends, who endeavoured to 
dissuade him from the undertal$:ing, 
he accomplished the journey, and 
l*eached Seville In saiFety. He passed 
.a week in this ancient city, and de- 
^ote$ a chapter to a descciptiqn of 
the remarkable objects contained in 
iti He then prosecuted his journey 
to Cordova and Granada, not, as 
hitherto on horseback, but in a mu- 
leteer's train; which mode of travel- 
ling was slow, but afforded him an 
undisguised view of the manners of 
the Spaniards in hunible life. We 
extract a few of the passages in 
which he seems to have been most 
successful in conveying an impres- 
sion of their customs and disposi- 
tions. 

" On the afternoon of the 16tji of Pe- 
iD^uary, I repaired to the gate of Carmona, 



"mbme I found the mukteevs and thdr 
cat^e already collected. My portmanteau 
was placed on one side of the back of a 
niule^ and balanced on the other with a 
large bundle of bacalao, or salt fish. I 
rode upon an ass urithout a bridle, with 
my pistols, my cloak, and my leathern 
«inB-)iotlle, fastened to the pommel of ra^ 
saddle. A woman, who was also going tki 
Cordoba, sat in a kind of f hair on the 
back of another ass{ and about three 
o'clock, the principal carrier having giveh 
the signal, the whole procession, consist- 
ing of five or six men/ and nearly foitf 
mules andHUttes, moved on alo|ig the 
rpad of Q^rmQna."-. 



(( 



At this season, nothifig could surpasj^ 
tlie beautiful appearance of the plain of 
Sevilla, covered with fields of rising corfi 
and olive plantations. Here and there 
some of the later kinds of trees stood, yet 
bare of leaves, and presented striking 
contrasts to the , universal green which 
surrounded them. As we proceeded, the 
fields became less cultivated, and the 
hedges were, in general, of aloes mixed 
with pines. It was dark before we reached 
Ervizo, a stage of four leagues from Se- 
villa, and a place of about five hundred 
houses. The mules were all unloaded, and 
their burthens piled up together at one 
end of a hall, payed with rough stones, 
which occupied the whole length of the 
house. At the other end was the fire- 
place, where the mistress of the house, 
expecting our airrival, was already busy in 
preparing our supper of salt fish, eggs, 
and oil. After supper, each of the mule- 
teers spread out the furniture and saddles 
of his mules for a bed; whilst, for me, 
a few bundles of straw w^re laid side by 
side over the stones, on which, wrapped 
up in my cloak, 1 slept roundly tUl the 
morning. 

"It was 8. q'clock on the 17th, before 
our caravan was completely in motion. 
The first part of pur road ^^as through a 
country of continued hills and dales, cul- 
tivated in patches of h^autiful green, amid 
. va^t tracts gf wild and barren land. As 
we approach Carmona, a stage of two long 
leagues^ Uie soil is in general of a sandier 
nature, but more extensively cultivated. 
This part of the country appeared to be 
remarkably destitute pf water; I did not 
observe a single brook all this morning. 
Near the road side was a peasant girl 
selling water; and a Spanish soldier being 
drinking at the same time, I went up to 
follow his example. Having drank a goblet 
full, I was proceeding to pay for it, but 
the girl informed me that the senior who 
hs^d just walked oii, had paid for me^ 
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Thii h a custom Tety common amoBf^ all ptaiSteB htm^ veti'ied oot, nther tfaoiii 
ranks in Spin, towards those idiom'^ they assuaged, we broke up in silence, if not 
|>erceive to be strangers. It is. meant to i|i friendship. These Andalusisns are 
give an exalted idea of the generosity and certainly a strange, good natured, irasci«> 
magnificence of the Spanish character; and ble, fickle, lively kind of a race. On the 
the traveller wiQ sometimes be surprised ensuing morning I expected to see som^ 
to find his dbmer paid for at a publick traces of a quarrel so violent and so re* 
table by some unknown, who has left the cent; but far from it, the partieawere now 
house, whom he most probably will never the best friends in the world, and, aV 
0ee again, and whose very name is con* though it . was Sunday, were very busilj 
ceaTed from him. In the present instance, engaged at a game of cards."— 
however, I did not long remain indebted « (jur protracted stay at Posadas ena- 
to my b«e4egged benefactor; he being bled me to witness one of those scenes 
>«n foot, I speedily overtook him; and, ^ich mark, as it were, the vei-y out- 
^Ithougfe he positively refused to accept gfeirts of war, and affect us- more thaA 
of money, he allowed me to discharge the those of greater horrour. A poor woman 
obhgation, by a long draught out of my ^f the place had been informed that tier 
leathern bottle, which came away very Q^iy g^,, ^^g billed in batUe, ahd she, olf 
lank from lus embrace. — . course, had j?lven herself up to'grief; but 
I was surrounded, at ihb village of this very morning a peasant arrived with 
Posadas, by people of aU classes, who, certwn intelligence, not only that her soft 
wnder various pretences, asked me a ^^g ji^in^^ but that he was actually ap- 
hundred questions, and examined minute- preaching die village, and not abme a 
ly my cloak, my dress, and my English je^gue distant from it. The first shock oT 
saddle. On my account a better supper these good tidings bverpowered the mo- 
.was prepared than I had met with since ther»s feelings; she ran out into the street, 
leaving SeviUa. Five or six rabbits were ottering screams of joy, and telling every 
hroiled upon the embers, then pulled to ^^^ gbg met that he was not dead, that hfc 
pieces, put into a large wooden bowl, and ^^s living, that he was approaching, tha* 
over all was poured hot water, mixed ^e would soon be in his dear mother's 
vrith oil, vinegar, garlick, pimento, and bouse. After some time, she exclaimed: 
salt. As usual we all sat down togeUier, a . gut why do I stop here? come awaj^, 
large leathern bottle, holdmg about three ^bme away, and meet him,» and so say- 
quarts, was filled witli tolerable wme, and j„ attired as she was, she hurried into 
being intrusted to one of Uie company to ^be road, and soon disappeared. But what 
act as our Ganymede, the repast began, ^an describe her reUirn > Her son lived, 
Tor some time, hunger prevented all but, alas ! how changed since last ahb 
conversation, but our cupbearer performed ^^^ bim ! His arm had been carried away 
his office with such dexterity, thai before by a cannon ball, the bandages of his 
cupper was finished, our bottle was wound were died with blood, he was pale 
emptied, and the Andalusian peasant be- ^^^ emaciated, and so weak that he was 
gan to show himself in all his vivacity, ^ith difficulty supported on his ass, in a 
It was voted unaiumously that the bottle ^^^^ ^f ^^{ bV tlie help of a peasant 
should be replenished. They talked loud, ^^^^ ^^^j^ed by his side On the other 
they laughed, they sang, they cursed the ^.^^ ^^^^^^ jf^s motlicr-now looking 
Irench, and swore that even should all do^Ti on the ground-now tip to heaven-1 
the rest of Spam be overrun, Andalusia but chiefly on her son, with anxious eye*, 
was sufficient to protect itself from every ^^^ ^ countenance in which joy and grief, 
invader On a sudden a fierce quarrel exultation and despondency, reigned by 
arose; high words passed, knives were turns.** 
drawn> and I expected to see oui* supper 

end in bloodshed; when the hostess after q arriving at Granada, Mr. Sem- 

various Yarn attempts to allay the storm, , • r ^ -i i ^ / ui, ^v 

began to repeat the evening service to the P^^ ^s ^o forcibly struck with the 

virgin. Immediately all was calm, the beauty of the prospect, as to cease 

knives were sheathed, all hats were off, to wonder, that the Moors on the 

and at each pause the whole assembly Barbary coast should continue to 

murmured forth the response, and de- pray for the reestablishment of their 

l^f^ rfhf n^^JT f ^A%tT': t' empire in this seat of magnificence 

often as the quaiTel seemed likely to be / , . rr»u • r ^i 

renewed, the good woman had recourse ^nd luxurianre. The rums of the 

to the same expedient, and always with Alhambra engaged, m course, his 

the same success, until the anger of the particular attention; and he admired 
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its beauties in detidl: but wheti hm foUy sensible by die sudden cbsiii^^ 

viewed it as a whole, he experiented ^ atmosphere. Bathed as I wa. in per^ 

the same disappointment in this *« rrWe^rpol^i^ir^L^^^lnlnl 

m other Moorish monuments. Bemg ^bin ^ver my whole frame, the effects of 

so near tlie Sierra Nevada, Mr. Sem- ^hi«h I felt ionp afterwards. But the sight 

pie determined to ascend towards of tbeiiighestpeaJLytowhichlwasnowM' 

its summit as far as its condition at near* inspired roe witb/resh courage, and 

that season [the beginning of Marchl *fter great exertions I arrived to within 

would permSt his approalh; but th.^ TJ^^Tt^^dtlV^ 

enterprise was attended with consi- farther pro|pe«8 became impossible. I had 

derable hazard, at least on the se- now got to the end of the ridge on which 

'copd day, when his progress is thus I had: proceeded so iong, and nearly tn 

described: its junction with the highest part of the- 

peak* which rose before me exceedingly 
'•* We rose by dawn of day. The morn- steep, and entirely covered with frozen 
ing was charming, but my companions snow. 1 endeavoured to make holes with 
were shivering with cold, although not my stick, and to ascend in a slanting di- 
exceeding that oflen esperienced in En- .rection; but haying proceeded twenty or 
gland, on a fine morning in autumn. As tbirty.paoes, and stopping to take breath* 
soon as the shadow of the peak became on casting my eyes downwards, I was not 
visible on the snow to the westward we a little alarmed to find, that from the 
scft out. The deep chasm or valley on our moment of leaving the summit of the 
right led directly to the bottom of the ridge, I had incurred the danger of slip- ^ 
peak, but other chasms from the heights ping down into a tremendous valley on 
on our left opening inta this principal one, one side of it. I almost turned giddy with 
intersected our path at every interval of the sight. The pieces of frozen snow- 
five or six hundred yards; and occasioned which 1 had broken off slid down with 
us infinite trouble in ]5assing them. By astonishing rapidity, and dearly showed 
degrees the sides and bottoms oi these me what my fate must be should I n^ake 
chasms became covered with snow, frag- a single false step. Having stopped a few 
mentsofbi*ok«n ice, and rocks smooth with minutes to recover myself, and become 
tlie dew frozen on tlieir surface, to which familiarized with the sight of the deep 
the sun had not yet reached. At length we valley of ice, I retraced my footsteps, and ' 
arrived where all traces of vegetation never felt more thankful than when I re». 
were lost and buried beneath the snow, gained the summit of the ridge. I was 
which extended in every direction to the not before aware, that in so short a dis: 
summit of the- peak. Here my guide, fa- tance I could have incurred so great a 
tigued and alaimed, would proeeed .nor dknger. From this point I was fain to' 
further, but ^pointed out some broken content myself with the views of the sur- 
rocks on the left, called the Heights of rounding mountains, which speared eve^ 
Saint Francisco, at the foot of which he ry where tossed in great confusion, al- 
promised to watch my progress and await though all appai*ently connected with, or . 
jny return. I ascended now alone, more branching from the high niountain on 
cautiously and slowly, along the summit which I stood. It did not appear possible 
of a ridge which appeared to terminate even if provided witii proper instruments," 
at the bottom of the very highest part of to gi'oup them under any form, so strange- 
the peak. Sometimes the surface of the ly did they intersect each other. Towards 
snow was softened, and I sunk up to the the east, the yiew was intercepted by the 
inidleg, not without occasional apprehen- peak and its slope in that direction^ but. 
sions, until I found myself uniformly stop, on every other side it was a stormy sea. 
ped by a frozen bank beneath. At other of mountains. I was able clearly to dis- 
times my progress was along so slippery tinguish the mountains which separ:ite 
<a surface, that I proceeded witli the ut- the province of Granada from that of An- 
most difficulty, being frequenUy obliged dalusia, those towards the noilhem parts 
to l)reak small holes with my stick, and of Murcia, the Sierra of Malaga, and the 
. crawl upon my hands and knees. In this mountains towards Gibraltar. On some of 
manner, however, I surmounted all the these ridges immense white clouds rested 
n^gboinnR^ peaks, and ridges of moun- a» if immovable; on others dai-k storms 
tains, an elevation of which I was made appeared to be brooding, whilst some 
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were in-ft biaz^ ef MiMhme.from tbe^r mMied to write to Fez for p&ssporttf; 
bare and 8tonv summiu to where they but a tedious delay of three weeks 
mingled with tie plains." » intervened, and the permission, when 

received, extended no farther than 
On leaving Granada, Mr. Seniple Tangiers, Sallee, and a few other 
resolved to change again his mode towns along the coast* 
of travelling. He had sustained a 

tobbery when in the company of the Wearied with the evasions of the 
muleteers, and he now took care to Moors, the travellers determined to 
Set out together with a party who confine their journey within narrow 
were able to protect tliemselves. limits. They were highly gratified 
They proceeded to Malaga^ and in with the feinile and romantick coun- 
tlleir route discovered the vestiges .try around Tetuan ; and they were 
of the Moors in several of the pub- surprised to meet with numbers of 
lick buildings, but more frequently camels, an animal which they did 
in the features ot the inhabitants, not expect to see so near the con- 
The continued practice of irrigation fines of Europe. In riding across the 
•affbrded also a pleasing example of country from Tetuan to Tangiers, 
the preservation of Moorish im- they had an opportunity of observ- 
provements. From Malaga, Mr. Sem- ing the simple manners of the 
^le travelled to Gibraltar, whence he Moors in their huts and tents; in 
-determined to cross over to the Bar- which the women were employed 
l>ary shore, and attempt a }our»ey to in spinning a coarse kind of thready 
•Fez. In this expedition he was ac- or in grinding com between two 
compasiied by three of his Countiy- flat stones, while the children were 
«hen, sir William Ingilby, Dr. Dar- making butter by swinging back* 
nFfin (the son of Dr. Erasmus Dar-. wards and forwards a skinful of milk 
win) and Mr. Theodore Galton. suspended horn the top of the tent. 
Skice nothing can be -done ainong From Tangiers, the party crossed 
thie Moors without presents, the tra- over to Tarifa in Spain. Short aa 
Tellers took with 'them patterns of this African journey was, Mr. Sem- 
c:loth of various colours, each suffi- pic recommends a similar excursion 
xient for a Moorish gannent; to to every person who travels in Spain* 
which they added a tent, a table, and A visit to Tetuan and Tangiers may 
a stock <)f utensils for cookery; and, be performed in four or five days> 
as they were wholly unacquainted and even this transient glance will 
with the language, they provided suffice to bring under the traveller's . 
themselves with an interpreter. They observation many points of resem—, 
crossed over to Ceuta, and proceed- blance in the customs of the Spa- 
ed without interruption as far as Te- niards and tlie Moors. The armour, 
tuan; but, on applying for passports the dress, and the riding accouti'e- 
to Fez, they found it impossible to ments of both are the same ; their , 
remove the suspicions which were houses arc formed on the same mo- , 
conceived by the Moors, in regard del; and the Spanish cookery is evi- 
to the object of their journey to the. dently of Moorish origin. In both 
interiour. In vain they urged the countries, the implements of agri- 
pleasure which they would enjoy culture are the same, and the pro- 
from the sight of a country and of gress of the art equally slow, 
mamiers so diflerent from their own, On returning to Gibraltar, Mr. 
since the governour and his coun- Semple found the towi\ thronged 
sellors insisted tliat men could never with Spaniards, and French refu« 
be bo foolish as to take so much. gees. Tlie cannon, -mortarsf and bul- 
trouble for the gratification of mere lets of the Spanish lines had . been 
curiosity. The Moors, however, pro- removed into the fortress, and placed 
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at the disposal .of iJie govemoun 
From the old rocky our traveller re- 
turned to England by way of Cadiz; 
and he concludes his work with ob- 
servations on the political state of 
Spain} written with considerable anir 
mation and energy. He is of opinion 
thaty with so large a disposable force 
as we possessed, much more might 
have been done to aid the Spaniards 
in their struggle. We regret that 
our limits do not permit us to make 



a quotation from tUs part of thd 
book. ThQ plates representing the 
dress of the Spanianls in various 
ranks of life, appear to be faitlxM 
and lively delineations. And on the 
whole, this little volume, though 
transgressing in the points to which 
we have already adverted, wMl be 
found equal in interest to the labours 
of seveml travellers of the present 
day^ who came before the public^ 
with loftier pretensions. 



FROM THB MONTHLY a£YI£\^. 



Mantlet Travesties in three Acts, with AnnotatioiiB by Dr. Jphnsoiiy and George Si^ 
vensy Esq. and other Commentators. ISmo. 3«. boards. 1810. 



AVAUNT, ye crying philoso* 
phers, your sobbing and blubbering 
will not do now. " Take it for all in 
alU" it is a poor sort of a pastime; 
and a good, luearty laugh, which 
lielps to shake the dust and cob« 
webs of melancholy off the heart, is 
.^orth a belly 'full qi it. If we did not 
at first altogether relish the idea of 
i&aving one of the esteemed trage- 
dies of our divine bard metamorpho- 
sed by low burlesque, we could not 
help shaking our old sides when we 
found the thing so well done. Now, 
gentle reader, think not that our 
senses are gon^ to the valley of the 
moon on our making this confession. 
Had Shakspeare himself, who was 
a merry grig of ih^Jirst wa/cr, been 
alive, he would have delighted in 
this very comick travestie of his 
Hamlet, and have relished the hu- 
morous blackguardism by which af- 
fecting scenes are converted into 
broad farce. The modem slang is 
played off to good effect, both in the 
dialogue and in the songs, which 
are substituted for the soliloquies; 
and throughout the burlesque is well 
preserved. We feel ourselves obliged 
to the author for relieving the or- 
dinary dullness of our occupation, 
by so sprightly a sally: we have re- 
lished his fun; and ^ve recommciud 



a. perusal of it as no .bad expedient 
for dissipating the effects of Novem- 
ber and December fogs; for he who 
laughs heartily will never be dispo- 
.sed to tuck himself up to his bed 
post, or to throw himself into the 
river. That our readers may have a 
taste of this oddly cooked and fan* 
tastically garnished Hamlet, we pre* 
sent them with the substitute for 
the sublime soliloquy in the fii'st act, 
beginning, " that this tooy too solid 
fleshy^ &c. which is thus untrage- 
dized: 

SONG— hamlet: 

[Tune^-Derry-dBwn.3 

** A ducat I'd give if a sure way I knew« 
How to tliaw and resolve my stout flesb 

into dew ! 
How happy were I, if no sin were self 

slaughter! 
For I'd then throw myself and my cares 
in the water. 

Deiry dowfij dowHy donam detry ikrtnu. 

** How weary, how profitless^ stale, and 

how fiat. 
Seem to me all life's uses, its joys and 

all that; 
This world is a garden un weeded; and 

clearly 
Not worth living for, things rank hold it, 

merely. Derry do-um, &c. 

•* Two months have scarce pass'd since 
dad's death, and my ^lo^ier. 
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JLtke ft bmte as alie is, has just married Htt^ib i^i^gotlen ! <^ ^IHy, thy fiame suro 

his brother. is womam I 

To wed such a bore,— -but 'tis all too late 



Derrt/ (knfm, &c. 



nowy 



We can't make a sil]k purse of the ear of 
a sow. 



** to marry my uncle ! my father's own 
brother* 
2)erri/ doton, &c. Pm as much tike a iicni s^i one's like the 

othjer. 
^' So fondly he loved her, I've <^ heard It will not by fiago, kb can't eome to 



him tell her. 



good — 



' If it rains, my dear^Gertrude, pray take But break my poor heart — I'd say more if 

my umbrella.' I coul4. 

When too roughly the winds have beset 



lyti 
her, be hath said, 
,* My dear, take my Belcher* to tie round 
your head*' 

Derry Jown, &G. 

^ Why, zounds ! she'd hang on him, as 

much as to say, 
♦The longei* Hove you, the longer I mayj» 
Yet before one cQuld whistle, as I'm * 

true man. 



Derry dtnvn, &c. 

We could oiFer another plate-full 
tc^ the reader^ but shall only add:^^ 

Should you ^-elish this slice, for the good 

of the cook. 
Pray throw down your money and pur? 

chase his book. . 



FROM THE BRITISH CRtT|CK. 

Tiravela tlirough Lower Canada, and the United States of North America, in the 
Years 1806, 1807, and 1808. To wl^ch are added. Biographical Notes and Anecdotes 

'■ of some of the leading Characters in tlie United States; and of those who have, at^ 
various Periods, bom a conspicuous Part In the Politicks of tliat Country. By John 
Lambert. In thyee VolumeSt 8vo, 1/. Us. 6d. With Engravings. 



WE have read these volumes 
with considerable interest, and have 
received from the perusal much and 
important information. The author, 
a very intelligent man, and well 
qualified for the inquiries, the re- 
sult of which his volumes comniu- 
nicate, accompanied a near relation 
to Canada, to accompliah, under the 
sanction of government, the cultiva- 
tion of hempi An undertaking often 
recommended, but n^ver yet suc- 
cessfully performed. The individuals 
concerned embarked on their voyage, 
full of the most flattering hopes 
*ahd expectations. They were to re- 
ceive from the Canadian govern- 
ment 150 acres of cleaj* landj have 
their expenses paid, and every faci- 
lity afforded them. But no sooner 
had they arrived in Canada, than 
these bright prospects vanished alto- 



gether. Strange to say, the govern- 
ment had not one single acre of clear 
land to give them; they were com- 
pelled to dafice attendance at the 
executive council room, for fivfe 
months together, before they re- 
ceived compensation in any form- 
In this interval the farmers and ard- 
ficers whom they carried out with 
them, were seduced from their ser- 
vice, or corrupted by idleness, and 
the bad example of the lower order 
of Europeans at Quebeck. The ori- 
ginal design thus proving abortive* 
the author thought that he could 
not employ his time better, than to 
avail himself of the opportunity be- 
fore him, to make himself acquaint- 
ed with the country, and its customs 
and inhabitants. Remaining, there- 
fore, for some time at Quebeck, he 
afterwards proceeded up the river to 



* A handkerchief so called from Belcher the boxer. 
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MontT»eaI.' Frcmi Memtrcbf he cross- 
ed lake Champlain, and, entering the 
territories of the American govern- 
ment, pursued bis journey to New 
York. At this place he continued^for 
ft considerable time, a#id then em- 
barked for Charleston, in South Ca- 
rolina. From Charleston he visited 
Savannah, on foot, and describes 
New Georgia with some minute- 
iiess; returning to New York, he 
went from thence to Boston. To the 
description of this place, its man- 
ners, commerce, and inhabitants, he 
subjoins some lively biograi>hical 
V notices of the more distinguished 
ciuerai&ters dT America, &c. in these 
more recent times, nsmiely, of J effer- 
* son, Madison, Burr, general HamiU 
, ton, Paine, 8cc. &c From Boston he 
Again returned to Canada, and the 
conclusion of the third volume leaves 
the tpaTeUcr at Montreal. 

We really know no book of the 
"kind which gives so circumstantial 
and so satisfactory an account of the 
British settlements, and of the Uni» 
fjod {^tes of America, from the coast 
!df Labrador to the gulph of Florida. 
Having sddthis, and placed before 
bur readers the outline of the tra- 
veller's routb) it. becon\es a point of 
iusticeto intrpduce a few specimens 
«f die amusement and information 
which mky be expected. 

The fuUowkig anecdote, in the 
beginning of the first volume, intro- 
4iicpa^.i;io,. feeble argumeBt in.yu^di- 
eatioiiof th^ plan pursued by the 
British and Foreign Bible Sosiety; 
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Our pilot, Louis Le Clair, Ivais an old, 
French Canadian, possessed, like the rest 
of his couiiti-ymen. Of a tolerable opinion 
©f himseltj yet Wasf k good hutnoui»e4, 

inendly fellow: It was not long before we 
bund that' his predilection for the clergy 
Was not excessive. He entertained us with 
inany of his whimsical opinions, and de- 
clared; that for his own part, he nevfer 
went to confession, though he allowed his 
M ife and daughters to go. * Wonieh,' sa^s 
he, ♦ can never be happy until they let out 
their secrets, and on that account it is 
necessary they should have a confessor} 
J, therefore, pay him his fees, Which is 



tn^y ^iee, Bttt for myself, 1 6ohti^ it 
aU as a mere faree; and it nftist "be »o» 
since tfie wdrtien say tt^at they only tell 
• the priests a'purt, and conceal the rest.' A 
few years a^, the iii!ot picked up an En- 
glish bible, which had been thrown ashore 
from • the wrseck of a ship. As he under- 
stood the kingfuage, he read it through, 
and it opened ^lis eyes so.mach, that he 
could ndt forbear, soon atter^ d^sputifty 
witli his card upon' certain points of reli- 
gion. The latter was much surprfsed to 
find him so Itnowing, and inquired hdW 
he had obtain^ his information; upon 
which the <^d mart showed him the bible. 
The priest declared it was not a' fit book 
for him to read, and desired he would 
give it into his charge. This tlie pilot re- 
fused, and the curd threatened to write^o 
the bishop and hav^hhA excommunicated 
as a heretick. But finding that nether 
threats, nor entreaties, had arty effect, he 
was necessitated to request that he would 
keep it to himself, and not let any of his 
neighbours know that he had such a 
book. The old pilot declared, that he fcon- 
sidered the finding of that bible the hap- 
piest 6VeV»t of his life, ift consequenfee of 
the comfort and consolajlon which he 
' derived from perusing i^." vol. i. p. 11. ' 

The following account of the 4o- 
piestick manners of the Habitans, 
will hardly be perused without a 
smile? - 

** The furniture of the rfabitans. Is plain 
ind simple, and most commonly of their 
own workmanship. A few woodeh chairs 
with twig or rush bottoms, and two or 
^ree deal tables, are placed in each room, 
and are seldom very ornamental; they, 
however, suffice, with a proper huihber of 
wooden bowls, trenchers, and spoons, for 
the use of the family at meals. A presa, 
and two or three large chests, contain 
their wearing apparel, and other property. 
A buffet in one corner, contains their 
small display of cups, saucers, :gU8seSf 
and teapots, while a few broken sets may 
perhaps, grace the mairtlepiece. A clock is 
often found in their best apartment, arid 
the sides of the room are ornamented 
With little pictures, or waxen images of 
saints and crucifixes; of the holy virgui 
and her son. An iron stove is generally 
placed in the largest apartment, with a 
pipe passing through the others into the 
chimney. The kitchen displays very little 
more than kettles of soup; tureens of milk; 
a table, a dresser, and a few chairs. The 
fireplace is wide, and large logs of wood 
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are placed on old^fashioiied, ixon dogs. A 
woodenxrane supports the large kettle of 
soup, w^hich is for ever on the fire. 

'* Their chief article of food is pork, as 
fat as they can procure it. They aU keep 
a great niunber of swine, which they fat- ' 
ten to their liking. Peas-soup, with a small 
quantity of pork boiled in it, constitutes 
their breakfast, dinner, and supper, day 
after day, with very little altera]tion, ex- 
cept what is occasioi^ed by a few sausa- 
ges, and puddings made of the enti*ails, 
when a hog is killed; or during lent, when 
fish and vegetables only will suf&ce. They 
are extremely fond of thick, sour milk, 
and will often treat themselves with a 
dish of it, after their pork. Milk, soup» 
and other spoon meat, are eaten out of a 
general dish, each taking a spoonful after 
the other. Knives and^ forks are seldom in 
request. 

" The old people will sometimes treat 
themselves with tea or /coffee i in which 
case, they generally have to boil their 
water in the fryingpan^ for it rarely hap- 
pens that they have a teakettle in the 
house. An anecdote is related of a gentle- 
man,, who was travelling on the road to 
Montreal several years ago, when tea was 
almost unknown to the Habitans, and 
when accommodation on the road was 
l^ven worse than it is now; he carried with 
him his provisions, and, among the rest, 
he had a pound of tea. On his arrival at 
one of tliepQst houses in the evening, he 
told the mistress of tlie house, to make 
liim some tea, and gave her the parcel for 
that purpose. In tlie mean time, the wo- 
man spread out her plates and dishes, 
knives, and forks, upon the table, and the 
gentleman took his meat and loaf out of 
the basket (for tea, without something 
more substantial, is poor fare when travel- 
ling, and I always found, in such cases, 
that a beefsteak, or a slice of cold most, 
-was a considerable improvement to the 
tea-table*) After waiting a longer time 
than the gentleman thought necessary to 
make a cup of tea, the woman came into 
the room; but how shall I describe his as- 
tonishment, when he beheld the whole 
pound of tea nicely boiled, and spread out 
on a dish, with a lump of butler in the 
middle ! tlie good woman had boiled it all 
in' the chanderon, and was placing it on the 
table as a fine dish of greens, to accompany 
the gentleman's cold beef. 

"Milk and water is the usual drink of 
the females and younger part of the fami- 
ly. Bum is, however, the cordial balm 
Which relieves the men from their caves 
and anxieties. They are passionately fond 
of this pernicious liqtio]-, and oflcn liavc a 
VOL. V. 



debftueh when ^y gQ to inai^ket with 
their commodities. I have seen in the ttp- 
per Town market-place, at Quebeck, a 
father and his son both drunk. The young 
one, however, was not so bad but that 
he was sensible of the impropriety: so he 
tumbled the (Ad man out of the spirit shop, 
into the street, and endeavoured to forc^ 
l^im into the berlin, to carry him home. 
The old fellow, however, pulled his 80i> 
down by the hair, and began to belabour 
him with his fist, uttering tea thousand 
9acri9 and h r t upon his undutiful 
head. The young man could not extricate 
himself, and being pretty much in Ui^t 
state which is called • crying drunk,' he 
began to weep, calling out at the same 
time: * Ah my father ^ you do not know nu? ! 
* My God you do not knoro me*/ The tears 
ran down his cheeks, thougli as much, 
most likely, from tlie blows, and tugs of 
the hair which he received, as from the 
idea of his father not knowing him. His 
exclamations, however, caused the old 
man to weep with him, and the scene be- 
came truly ludicrous; for the old fellow 
would not let go his hold, hut continued 
his curses, his blows, and his tears, until 
the son was assisted by some other Hahi- 
tans, who forced the father into the berlin; 
upon which the young man got in, and 
drove him home. 

" Very few of the country people who 
frequent the markets in the towns, return 
home sober, and in wintertime, when there 
is not room for more than one cariole on the 
road, without plunging the horse four or 
five feet deep in snow, these people, ha- 
ving lost their usual politeness by intoaci- 
cation, do not feel inclined to make vray 
for the gentry in carioles, and will often 
run their sleighs aboard, and upset them." 
P. 158. 

The foHowing anecdotes are rela- 
ted at p. 38a and p. 424. 

" Our guide, a Cree, whose spirits had 
visibly begun to droop ever since we en- 
tered the defiles of the mountains, was last 

night presented by Mr. ^ — with some 

rum, to keep him hearty in the cause. 
Upon this he made shift to get drunk witli 
his wife. This morning he complained 
that his head and stomach were out of or- 
der, and asked for a little medicine, which 
was given him; but finding it did him nei- 
ther good nor harm, he called his wife to 
him, wliere he was sitting amidst us at a 
larijc fire we hud puule to warm ourselves. 
Slie readily came: he asked her if she had 
a sharp flint; and upon her replying she 
had not, lie broke one, and made a lancet 
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of it, witli which he opened a vein in his 
ivife's arm, she assisting him with great 
good will. Having drawn about a pint of 
blood from her, in a wooden bowl, to our 
astonisliment, he applied it to his mouth, 
quite warm, and drank it oft*: then he 
inixed the blood tliat adhered to the ves- 
sel, with water, by way of cleansing the 
bowl, and also drank that off. While I was 
considering the savageness of this action, 
one of our menj with indignation, ex- 
claimed to our guide: ' I have eaten and 
smoked with thee, but henceforward thou 
and I shall not smoke and eat together. 
"What, drink warm from the vein, tiie 
blood of thy wife!'—* Oh, my friend,* 
said the Indian, • have I done wrong ? 
■when I find my stomach out of order, the 
warm blood of my wife, in good health, 
refreshes the whole of my body, and puts 
me to rights: in return, when she is not 
well, I draw blood from my arm; she 
drinks itj and it gives her life: all our na- 
tion do the same, and they all know it to 
be a good medicine.' P. 388. 

** It is a dangerous experiment to wan- 
der cai'elessiy in the woods in Canada, 
without a guide, or a sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the paths; and instances have 
occurred, of people perisliing even within 
a small distance of their own habitations. 
A few years ago, two young ladies who 
were on a visit at the house of Mr. Nicho- 
las Montour, formerly of the Northwest 
Company, and who then resided at Point 
du Lac, near Three Rivers, strolled into 
the woods at the back of the house, one 
morning after breakfast, for the purpose 
of regaling themselves with the strawber- 
ries and other fruit which grew abundant- 
ly there, and were then in great perfec- 
tion. One of them had an amusing no- 
vel in her hand, which she read to the 
other; and so interested were tliey with 
the story, and the scenery around them, 
that they never tliought of returning to 
dinner. In this manner they strolled de- 
lightfully alonj^, sometimes wrapt up in 
the charms of the novel, and at other 
times stopping to gather the fruit which 
lav luxuriantly scattered beneath their 
feet» or luing" in clusters over their heads; 
when the declining' sun at lengtli warned 
them that it was late in the afternoon. 
They now began to tliink of rtjturning, 
hut iiiifortuftulcly tiiey had wandered fi oni 
the patii, and knew not nhich way to go. 
The sun,' which an )v)ur before might 
h;>ve aiforded them some asHistance, was 
v,ow obscured by the lofty trees of tiie 
* )rest; and as the evening closed in, they 
*k>und tliemselves yet more bewildered. 

*/ in the most distracted state thev. wan- 



dered about among the shrubs and under- 
wood of the forest, wringing their bands, 
and crying most bitteily at their melan- 
choly situation. Their clothes were nearly 
torn off their backs; their hair hung in a 
dishevelled manner upon their necks; and 
the fruit which in the morning they had 
picked with rapture, they now loathed and 
detested. In this wretched condition they 
wandered till nearly dark, wben they 
came up to a small liut; their hearts beat 
high at the sight; but it was empty ! They 
were, however, glad to take" refuge in it 
for the night, to shelter them from the 
heavy dews of the forest, which were 
then rising. They collected a quantity of 
leaves, with which they made a bed, and 
lay down: but they could not sleep; and 
spent the night in unavailing tears and re- 
proaches at their own cai'elessness. They 
however at times endeavoured to console^ 
each other with the hope that people 
would be despatched by Mr. Montour, in 
search of them. The next morning, there- 
fore, they wisely kept within the hirt, or 
went out only to gather fruit to satisfy the 
Cleavings of appetite; and that which the 
evening before they had loathed uz the 
cause of their misfortune, now became the 
means of presei-ving" their lives. Towards 
the close of the day, they heard the In- 
dian yell in the woods, but were afraid 
to call out, or stir from the hut, not know- 
ing whether they might be sent in search 
of them, or were a party of strange In- 
dians, into whnse hands they did not like 
to trust themselves. 

** A second night was passed in tlie 
same forlorn state; though singular as it 
may appear, one of them became more 
composed, and, in some meaaui*e, even 
reconciled to her situation; which, deplo- 
rable as it was, and uncertain when they 
might be relieved from it, she regarded 
as a r jmantick adventure, and the follow- 
ing morning, with great composure, staid 
in the hut, and read her novel: the other 
gave herself up to despair, and sat upon 
the bed of leaves, crying and bewailing 
her unhappy fate. In this state they were 
discovered about noon, by a party of In- 
dians, who had been sent out after them, 
and whose yell had been heard by the 
young ladies the preceding evening. Their 
joy at being relieved from such an alarm- 
ing situation, may be more easily con- 
ceived til an described, and was only 
equalled by tlie pleasure whicli their re- 
turn gave to Mr. Montour and his family, 
wlio had almost given them up as lost, 
having been absent nearly three day§, 
and wandered several miles from the 
house." P. 423. 
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Our extracts from the first vo- following April, what a contrast was pre- 

Ittme having been rather copious, sented to my view, and how shall I de- 

we must restrain ourselves in the scribe the melancholy dejection that was 

, u- u J 1 ^ xu J • painted upon the countenances oi tn^ 

two which succeed, but thedescrip- ^^^^^^^ ^i*^ ,^^^^^ t^ 1,^^^ taken leave 

tion ot the effect of the embargo at of all their former gayety and cheerfuU 

New York, as detailed in the second, ness. The coffeehouse slip, the wharfs, 

is too interesting to be omitted. and quays along South street, presented 

no longer the bustle and activity tliat had 

" WJien I arrived at New York, in No- prevailed there five months before. The 

vember, the port was filled with shipping, Poi'*, indeed, was full of shipping; but 

and the wharfs were crowded with com- they were dismantled, and laid up. Their 

modities of every description. Bales of decks were cleared, their hatches fastert- 

cotton, wools, and merchandise; barrels of ed down, and scarcely a sailor was to be 

potash, rice, flower, and salt provisions; seen on board. Not a box, bale, cask, 

hogsheads of sugar, chests of tea, pun- barrel, or package, was to be seen upon 

cheons of rum, and pipes of wine; boxes, ^^^^ wharfs. Many of the counting house? 

"Tiases, packs and packages of all sizes were shut up, or advertised to be let; and 

and denominations, were strowed upon ^^^ ^*^^^ solitary merchants, clerks, por- 

the whai^fs and landing places, or upon ^^^'^ ^"*^ labourers, that were to be seen, 

the decks of the shipping. All was noise ^'^r^ walking about with their hands in 

and bustle. The carters were driving in ^^^^'^^ pockets. Instead of sixty or one 

every direction; and the sailors and la- hundred carts that used to stand in the 

bourersupon the wharfs, and ^on board sticetforhire, scarcely a dozen appeared, 

the vessels, were moving their ponderous ^^ ^^^^V ^^'^^'^ unemployed; a few coast- 

burthens from place to place. The mer- i»ff sloops and schooners, which were 

chants and their clerks were busily en- clearing out for some of the ports i» the 

gaged in their counting liousesor upon the United States, were all that remained of 

piers. The Tontine ctjffeehouse was filled that immense lousiness which was carried 

witli underwriters, brokers, merchants, on a few months before. The coffeehouse 




steps and balcony of tlie coffeehouse were ^'^^i^ hands, or to inquire anxiously after 

crowded with people bidding, or listening news from Europe, and from Washing- 

to the several auctioneers, who had ele- ton; or perhaps to purchase a few bills, 

vated themselves upon a hogsliead of su- that v/cre selling at ten or twelve per 

gar, a puncheon of rum, or a bale of cot- ^^^^^- above par. In fact, every thing pre- 

ton; and with Stentorian voices were ex- sentcd a melancholy appearance. The 

claiming: • Once, Uvice,^ ' Once, twice.^ streets near the water side were almost 

' JInother cent.* * Thank ye, gentlemen,' deserted, the grass had begim to groto 

or were knocking down the goods which "P^" the whaiTs, and tlie minds of the 

took up one side of the sti'ect, to the best People were tortured by the vague and 

purchaser. The coffeehouse slip, and the i^^^^ rumours that were set afloat upon the 

comers of Wall and Pearl streets, were arrival of every letter from England, or 

jammed up with carts, drays, and wheel- ^^om the scat of government. In short, the 

barrows: horses and men were huddled f cx-ne was so gloomy and forlorn, that had 

promiscuously together, leaving little or it been the month of September instead 

no room for passengers to pass. Such was ^^ April, I should verily have thought 

the appearance of this part of the town that a malignant fever was raging in the 

when 1 arrived- Evei7 thing was in mo- place. So desolating were the eflects of 

tion; all was life, bustle, and activity, tjie embargo, which in the short space 




iptcK 

Every thought, word, look, and action of and completely annihilated its foreign 

the multitude, seemed to be absorbed by commerce." p. 152. 
commerce; the welkin rang with its busy 

liiim, and all were eager in the pursui't The Essays from the Salmagundi, 

of its riches. a periodical work in extensive cir- 

*' 13 lit on my return lo New York the dilation at New York, are well 
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eoQUgh, and, amusing in themseLvest 
but are out; of place here, and seem 
introduced to eke out the volumes. 
The same object seems to have been 
bad in view in the third volume 
also, and indeed if the work hiiid 
been comprised in tw0, instead of 
three volumes, it would have been 
more entitled to respect, and better 
qualified to have asserted its claim 
to a distinguished place in geogra^ 
phical collections. 

In this volume, however, it is but 
justice to allow that the description 
of Charleston is ^^ritten with parti- 
cular vivacity; 9nd is altogether the 
best account of this place we re- 
member to have seen. The colour>- 



ed prints, Introduced by waf of em- 
bellishment, are very trifling and u»- 
satisfactory, but the map which is 
prefixed to the first volume is of neat 
execution. We are altogether plea- 
sed with the performance, aad la* 
ment the disappointment of the 
author in a commercial view. His 
description of the difficulties which 
he and his relative had to encounter 
on their arrival at Quebeck;-his re- 
marks on the causes which liexe 
prevented the successfol culture of 
hemp in Canada, are related with 
much temper and ^reat good sei»e, 
and appear to ment the conwdera- 
tlon of government. 
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Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain. By Alexander de Homboldt Wkib 
Physical Scictions and Maps. Tranidated from the original Frefich. By John Bkelr. 
2 vols. 8va. pp» 465, 531. Price 1^ 18«. London. 1811. 



SPANISH America is an object 
which, of late, has come forward 
rapidly on the horizoa of European 
politicks. Before the voyage of An- 
sonj little known, even geographi- 
cally, beyond the confines of its 
parent state, and almost every docu- 
ment relating to.it, classed in the 
archives of old Spzdn, among the 
Mcana ImfierUy the literary world 
equally with the political, was 
obliged to remain satisfied with 
shreds and patches of infori^tion; 
or with gleanings, obtained by acci- 
dent pr by stealth* Suspicion or con- 
jecture, was the extent to which the 
bcldesjt speculator ventured; and 
what were thiB capabilities of the 
country, was rather inferred than 
affimied^ by the best informed stU' 
dent in statisticks. 

When France, in direct opposition 
to her own interest, iuterjered to 
give liberty to North America, 
there were some among us (we 
speak Trom. personal kno>yiedge) 



who foresaw that the result would 
be destractive to that politick pow^ 
er; though none, we believe, a&tlci^ 
pated the extent to which that de»- 
Btruction has proceeded* M. de 
Vergennes, who had perfected what 
the due de Choiseul begun, was, on 
his death-tbed, fully convinced of the 
distresses, advancing with rapid 
strides, eventually to overwhelm his ' 
country. Neckar,'who^ equally with • 
De' Vergennes, had been deceived ' 
in his estimate of British powerand^; 
spirit, lived to see, what be deemed* 
a ^iumph, end in despair. When 
Spain was over-persuaded againsC 
her conviction, to become a party to ^ 
the war in favour of the now United 

' States, all who had c^tained that in- 
formation, limited as it was, wldcii 
was then extant, inferred that the * 

. example of North America wo9|ld, 
soon be followed in the south; and 
that Spain might prepare herself to 
bid an everlasting farewell to her 
transatlantick possessions. The spi- 
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lit of independence has been active^ habitants', and, generally, to whatever 
more or less openly, in Sooth Ame- interests the geographer, the natu^ 
rica from that day to this: and the ralist, the philosopher, the moralist, 
propositions made to British officers or the statesntan. 
from Buenos Ayresandotherplaccs, Nothiiig could be better timed to 
are so many vouchers for. the truth answer the demands of the inquisi- 
ofwhatweafBirm. As the disposition- tive, than this publication of the 
toward independence was fomented baron de Humboldt. Many a long 
in North Amerida, by French agents year has he travelled in the Spanish 
under the directionr>of Choiseul^ and cc^onies; maily a hazardous journey 
so &r had they proceeded, that has he taken; many a laborious ope- 
LouisXVI. though anticipating evil ration has he performed. With spe-' 
from the machinauoii^ yet could not cimens of his acquisitions, ihe world 
stop it; so^ it may be, that French has already U^en favoured in various 
agents were also employed in en^ shapes; and the present work adds 
lightenmg the Spani^ Americans, to our obligations received froiti thi^ 
and that Buonaparte, like Louis^ adventurous disciple of science, 
wishes the progress of these enlight- New Spain is more' commonly 
enings to be stayed. That he really known anoong us as the government 
did desire to hold the Spanish colo- of Mexico; because the chief city, 
nies in dependence on Spain, and to from various causes, has been more 
render them tributary to France, familiar in our general course of 
admits of no doubt; that his schenie -i*eading. Ail the world has heard Df 
has failed, and that they will esta- the conquest of Mexico by Cortez; 
blisk 'their independence, we consi- and the wealth of the Mexican, 
der .as^eijtain; and )this new charac- mines has become proverbial. Lit- 
ter under which they are about ,to tie cai'e has been taken, generally 
appear, increases greatly that im- speaking, to distinguish the pro- 
portance, which attaches to the vinces in which these mines are si- 
kno"Medge of their actual state and tuated; they have been uniformly 
condition. In proportion as South attributed to Mexico; and that has 
America rises in importance. North been sufficient. It will be our own 
America declines. It was not for fault if this, or any other incorrect- 
themselves only, that the Americans ness, be longer continued among us. 
took off so great a quantity of Bri- M. de Humboldt, gives a particular 
tish goods, as they did some time account of the divisions of this ex- 
ago: it was to export them to their tensive viceroyalty, and takes pains 
southern neighbours of the same to obtain a precision, which, while 
continent. During the Ameiicaa it may possibly be superseded by 
en^Oargo, those goods went direct recent events, nevertheless bears 
from Britain; and thus Britain ob- testimony to his industry, and re- 
tained aa immediate intercourse searches. 

with hev real customers, which she The order adopted by the baron, 

^U do well to cultivate, and extend after a geographical introduction, is, 

to the utmost of her power. Seeing that of: — general considerations on 

thext» thai we are now opening an the extent and physical aspect of 

avowed and authorized commerce New Spain; On the climate, agri- 

with the Spanish Americans, instead culture, commerce, and military 

of a clandestine and almost furtive defence of the country. To these, 

trafficky we cannot but desire to ob- succeed— *the population, the dis- 

taitt all poss^le intelligence relative tinctions among the inhabitants, their 

to the country; to the bounlies of numbers, maladies, languages, &c. 

nature distributed therein; to the The provinces into which New 

disposition and character of the in- Spain is divided, the state of culti- 
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Tation^ and of tlie miiiesy form the . 
concluding articles. The whole is 
divided into four books, and these 
into nine chapters. A small appen- 
dix of maps is annexed to thU edi" 
Hofi; in the original, they are much 
more dignified and instructive. 

Those who read for entertainment, 
will find the baron not uniformly to 
their taste; he advances too far into 
detail to please them, and his style 
is not sufHciently lively to impart 
delight* He narrates what he saw; 
and his remarks conveji information 
on a variety of subjects at once new 
and interesting. Our author enjoyed 
the invaluable advantage of liberal 
communication with the best in- 
formed officers of New Spain; and 
by their assistance, he has not only 
corrected a multiplicity of errours 
extant in maps, and descriptions, 
but has introduced to our acquaint- 
ance, various cities and towns, some 
of them containing not less than 
70,000 inhabitants, of which we had 
no previous knowledge. By means 
also, of his barometrical observations, 
he has been enabled to convey an 
idea of the relative heights of differ- 
ent mountains and other elevations; 
and for the first time, we have it in 
our power, to form adequate con- 
ceptions of the nature and elevation 
of the table-land of Mexico and its 
lakes. Not less interesting to the 
eeologist, is the sudden and stupcn- 
aoiis descent towards Vera Cruz, 
which amply explains the obstacles 
to a postchaise intercourse between 
the capital and its Eastern ports. 
The road to Acapulco, the princi^^al 
western port, is less striking, but 
not less practically dilHcult. 

The condition of man is the most 
interesting object in every country; 
and we confess ourselves gratified 
by finding that in New Spain the 
number of slaves [^negroes] is com- 
paratively few, and the state of the 
lndiai:is is less unhappy than we had 
been accustomed to suppose. We 
extract with pleasure a passage, 



from which it appears that the 
mines, though a considerable source 
of wealth, are not the only, or even 
the chief wealth of the province of 
Mexico. 

" The Indian cultivator is poor, but he 
is free. His state is even greatly preferable 
to tliat of the peasantry m a great part of 
the north of Europe. There are neither 
conr^es nor villanage in New Spain; and 
the number of slaves is next to noUiing. 
Sugar is chiefly the produce of free hands. 
TJiere the principal objects of agriculture 
are not the productions to which Euro- 
pean iuxiury has assigned a variable and 
arbitrary value, but cereal gramina,- nutri- 
tive roots, and the agave, the vine of the 
Indians. The appearance of the country 
proclaims to the traveller, that the soil 
nourishes him who cultivates it, and that 
the true prosperity of the Mexican people 
neitlier depends on the accidents of fo- 
reign commerce, nor on the unruly poli- 
ticks of Europe. 

" Those who only know the interioor 
of the Spanish colonies, from the vag^ue 
and uncertain notions hitherto published, 
will have some difficulty in believing, that 
the principal sources of the Mexican 
riches are by no means the mines, but an 
agriculture which hfts been gradually 
amelioL'ating since the endof tlie last cen- 
tury. Without reflecting on the imm«nse 
extent of the country, and especially the 
great Aumber of provinces which appear 
totally destitute of precious metals, we 
general!}' imagine that all the activity of 
the Mexican population is directed to the 
working of mines. Because agriculture has 
made a very considerable progress in the 
cupitania ^e/iera/of Caraccas, m the king- 
dom of Guatimala, the island of Cuba, and 
wherever the mountains are accounted 
lK)or in mineral productions, it has been 
inferred that it is to the working of the 
mines that we are to atu*ibute the small 
care bestowed on the cultivation of the 
soil in other parts of the Spanish colonies. 
Tins reasoning is just, when applied to 
small portions of territory. No doubt, in 
the provinces of Choco and Antioquia,' 
and the coast of Barbacoas, the inhabitants 
arc fonder of seeking for the gold washed 
down in the brooks and ravines, than of 
cultivating a virgin and fertile soil; and in 
tl»e beginning of the conquest, the Spa- 
nltirds who abandoned the peninsula or 
Canary islands, to settle in l^eru and^Mex- 
jco, had no other view but the discovery 
of the precious metals, ^^uri rabida sitis 
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u cultura SUpanoB divertit, says a uiiler 
of those times, Pedro Martyr,* in his 
work on the discovery of Yucatan, and the 
colonization of the Antilles. 

" In Mexico, the best cultivated fields, 
those which recall to the mind of the tra- 
veller the beautiful plains of France, are 
those which extend from Salamanca to- 
wards Siioe, Guanaxuato, and the Villa de 
Leon, and which surround the richest 
mines of the known world. Wherever me- 
tallick seams have beeti discovered in the 
most uncultivated parts of tlie Cordille- 
ras, ou the insulated and desert table- 
lands, tlie working of mines, far from im- 
peding the cultivation of tlie soil, has 
been singularly favourable to it. Travel- 
ling along the ridge of the Andes, or the 
mountainous part of Mexico, we eveiy 
-where see the most striking examples of 
the beneficial influence of the mines on 
agriculture. Were it not for the establish- 
inents formed for the working of the 
mines, how many places would have re- 
mained desert ? how many districts uncul- 
tivated in the four intendancies of Guan- 
axuato, Zacatecas, San Luis Potosi, and 
Durango, between the parallels of 21^ and 
25'* where the most considerable metal- 
lick wealth of New Spain is to be found ? 
If the town is placed on the arid side, or 
the crest of the Cordilleras, the new colo- 
nists can only draw from a distance the 
means of their subsistence, and the main- 
tenance of the great number of cattle em- 
ployed in drawing off the water, and rais- 
ing and amalgamating" the mineral pro- 
duce. Want soon awakens industry. The 
soil begins to be cultivated in tlie ravines 
and declivities of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, M'herever the rock is covered with 
earth. Farms are established in the neigh- 
bourliood of the mine. The high price of 
jjrovision, from the competition of the pur- 
chasers, indemnifies the cultivator for the 
privations to which he is exposed, from 
the hard life of the mountains. Thus, from 
the hope of gain alone, and the motives of 
mutual interest, which are the most pow- 
erful bonds of society, and without any 
interference on tlie part of the govern- 
ment in colonization, a mine, which, at 
first, appeared insulated in the midst of 
wild and desert mountains, becomes, in 
a short time, connected with the lands 
which have long been under cultivation." 

To this may be added, that when 
the seam of metal is exhausted, the 
fertility created on the spot, conti- 



nties; and much of the f)Opulatioii 
remains to enjoy the advantages it 
ofiers. Our author adds, that, al- 
though some of the Mexican fami- 
lies possess immense wealth, obtain- 
ed from the mines, yet there are 
but few; while a greater number 
derived from cultivation much supe- 
rioiir revenues. 

The difference of altitude, and 
consequently of temperature, has 
been more destructive to the In- 
dians, when obliged to change of 
dwelling, than excessive labour iii 
the mines. Indeed the elevation of 
the table-land, and situations among 
the mountains, generally chosen for 
residence by the original natives j 
and by the Spaniards, forms a strong 
contrast to the suffocating and de- 
structive heats of the coast. The dif- 
ference of level between Vera Cruz 
and Mexico, gives occasion to seve- 
ral striking particularities. 

" In the space of a day, the. inhabitants 
descend from the regions of eternal snow, 
to tiie plains in the vicinity of the sea, 
where the most suffocating heat prevails. 
The admirable order witli which different 
tribes of vegetables rise above one ano- 
ther, by strata, as it were, is no where 
more perceptible, than in ascending from 
the port of Vera Cruz, to the table land of 
Perote. We see there the pliysiogiiomy of 
the country, the aspect of the sky, the 
Jorm of plants, the figures of animals, the 
manners of the inhabitants, and the kind 
of cultivation followed by them, assume a 
different appcayancc at every step of our 
progress. 

" As we ascend, nature appears gradu- 
ally less animated, the beauty of the vege- 
table forms diminishes, the shoots become 
less succulent, and the flowers less colour- 
ed. The aspect of the Mexican oak quiets 
the alarms of travellers newly landed at 
Vera Cruz. Its presence demonstrates 'to 
him that he has left behind Ijim the zone, 
so justly dreaded by the people of the 
north, under which the yellow fever exer- 
cises its ravages hi New Spain. This infe- 
riour limit of oaks warns the colonist who 
inhabits the central table-land, how fai* 
he may descend towards tlic coast, v/ith- 
out dread of tlie mortal disease of the 
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• De insulis nnpcr rcpcrlis ct do moribng incolarum carum. Cnnnci ^Yovus Orbia, 
1555, p. 511. ' 
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vomiu. Forests of liquid amb^r, nejir Za- .merjy it surrounded the cky^ wbich 

tops, announce, by t!i6 freshness of theit ^as approached wily hy causeways, 

!;;? !I!!l?"^*"'^!i V!3!!'^*K*''^^'''' constructed in the water. But, at 

"the elouds, suspended ofv&t the oceaiiy ^ ^, __^ ^ r *u- i i. -^ 

come in conuct^th the bassltiek sum: Pf^^^^ ^«^ «^^ «>f. ^« ^^^^ " 

mits of the Cordillera. A UtUe higher, dinumshcd, and the city is wo^ on 

near la Banderilla, the nutritive fruit of the land, at some distance from the 

the banana tree comes no longer to matu- water's edge. The circumference of 

rity. In this fojjgy and cold region, Ihere- the valley is 67 leagues, 

fore, want spurs on the Indian to labour, ** 

and excites his industry. At the height of «»* . ^ x.^ m r av.^ 

Son Miguel, pines begin to mingle with « " ^*^'?° '» ""^^^.^t^V"" °^ *"?' 

the oakT, whiib ore found by the traTeUer ™f " "^.» f =•• ''"'.•' ^, R««>Pe"» " 

M high as the elevated plains of Perote. S^"" hemisphere. With the exception of 

whei* he beholds the delightful aspect of ^rtersborgh. Berlm, Philadelphia, and 

«eldi sown with wheat Eight hindred ?■*« I^V* "f. . WesOwnster, there 

' iwetre. higher, tlie coldness of the dimate ^ ™* «^« » <"*y *f the san« estenti 

wiU no loSger admit of the vegetation of 7^"'\'"^ ^ compared to the "ptul of 

«ala< and pines alone theec coyer the ^T„5'"""' l'?',*f -"'*?™p*'"«^ "^^ 

focka. whose summit, enter the zone of f^"™* *? J''"5V f^^'. **'. *"* ^: 

eternal snow. Thus, in a few hours, the i'^*'' ""^ !l!"^^^?^J''t »l~et.. and*.! 

naturalist, in this miraculous countrjr, as- "*f"* "^ *« puWick phMses. The archi- 

cends the whole scale of vegetation, from **'**;i* "• e*~"*'y ? » "^^^ P^« f^'^' 

.-the heliconia and the bananlpUwt, whose ^,^T T ««" 5^'*«!f of 'e»y beMi- 

vlossy leave, swell out into eictraordinary i**^ .tructure. The extenoar of the 

SimensioM, to the stunted parencbymaof ^°^^VJuV'!!!^a "^a ^''""'"**- « r 

the resinous trees!" ' « 1 he balustrades and g«es are aU of 

Biscay iron, ornamented with bronse, and 

Whilp fhe coast eriinisecl tn tKp the houses, instead of roofs, have terraces 

^ While the coast, exposea to the ^^^ ^^^^ ^ j^ ^^ ^^^^^ soathcm 

violent eitect of the solar heat, was, countries. * 
as it continues to be, the seat of dis- « Mexico has been very mudi embel- 
ease, we cannot wonder that the lished, since the residence of the abb^ 
higher regions were preferred as Chappe therein 1769. llie edifice destin- 
abodes by the old population of ed to the School of Mines, for whidi the 
liA^nri^^ ««*i K., ♦u«;« <».io.«^e.^«i«.e Tichest ludividuals of the country fur- 
Mexico, and by their successours. wished a sum of more than three mttliiAis 
Whatever this situaUon may want ^ francs,* would adorn the principal 
of luxuries, is compensated by se- places of Paris or London. Two great pa- 
curity. The Spanish conquerors, as laces [hotels] were recently constructed 
they ascended to the table-land, by Mexican artists, pupils of the academy 
found the villages more numerous, offinearts of the capital. One of these pa- 
closer top-ether better nronled their ^^^^' *" ^^^ quarter della TnupanOy exhi- 
cioser together, octter peopled, their ^.^^ j^^ ^j^^ interiour of a court a vety 

•inhabitants more polished, the fields beautiful, oral peristyle of couplsd co- 

divided into smaller portions; with lumns. The traveller ju^lyadmu^ a mst 

other signs of superiour industiy. circumference, paved with porphyiy flags. 

The valley in which the city of a»id enclosed with an iron railing, ric^ 

Mexico stands, is upwards of 6500 omamcnted with bronze, containing an 

feet above the level of the sea. It is equestrian stafuef ^/ ,^i"£ .^Harles the 

n , r j% ■ yt fourth, riaceu on a pedestal ot Mexican 

of an oval form, encompassed on all ^,,bi^^ 'i„ ^,^ midst of the JPlaza Mmcr 

sides by mountains. It contains se- of Mexico, opposite the cathedra^ and 

veral lakes. The largest is salt. For^ the viceroy's palace. However, H must be 

• 124,800/. sterling. 

\ This colossal statue was executed at the expense of the marquis de Brancifbrte, 
formerly viceroy of Mexico, brother in law qf the prince of peace. It weighs 450 quin- 
tals, ajid was modelled, founded, and placed by the same artist, M. Tolsa, whose name 
deserves a distinguished place in the history of Spanish sculpture. The merits of this 
man of genius can only be appreciated by tliosc who know the difficulties with wliicli 
tlic execution of these gi-eat work?of art]! are attended even in civilized Europe. 
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mcreedyibat notwithstanding the progress 
or the artSf within these last thirty years, 
it is ranch less, from the grandeur and 
beauty of the monuments, than from tlie 
breadth and straightness «of Uie streets, 
and much less fifom its edifices, than from 
its uniform regularity, its extent and po- 
•hion, that the capital of New Spain at- 
tracts the adm^ation of Europeans. 

*' Nothing can present a more rich and 
varied appearance, than tlie valley, when, 
in a fine, summer morning, the sky with- 
out a cloud, and of that deep azure which 
is peculiar to the dry and rarefied air of 
high mounta'uis, we tmnsport ourselves to 
the top of one of the towers of the cathe- 
dral of Mexico, or ascend the hill uf Cha- 
poltepeck* A beautiful vegetation sur- 
rounds this hill. Old, cypress trunks, of 
more than 15 and 16 metres in circumfe- 
rence, ruse th^r naked heads above those 
of tlie schinus, which resemble, in their 
appearance, the weepiog wiiiows of U)e 
east. From the centre of this solitude, tlie 
summit of the porphyritical rock of Cha- 
poHepeck, the eye sweeps over a vast 
plain of carefully cultivated fields, which 
extend to tha very feet of tlie colossal 
mountains covered with perpetual snow. 
The city appears as if washed by tlie 
waters ik the lake of Teaeilco, whose ba- 
sin, surrounded with villages and ham- 
Icjts, brings to mind the most beautiful 
lakes of the mountains of Switzerland. 
Large avenues of elms and poplars lead, in 
every direction, to tlie capital; and two 
aqueducts, constructed over arches of 
very great elevation, cross the plain, and 
exliibit an appearance equally agreeable 
and interesting, the magnificent convent 
of Nuestra Sonorade Guadaloupe, appears 
joined to the mountains of Tepeyacack, 
Muong ravine99 which shelter a few date 
and y»ung yucca trees. Towards the soutli, 
tlie whole tract between San Angel, Ta- 
eabaya, and San Augustin de las Cuevas, 
appears an immense garden of orange, 
peach, apple, cherry, and other European 
fruit trees. This beautiful cultivation 
forms a singular contrast with the H-ild 
ftpl^arance of the naked mountains which 
enclose the valley, among which tJie fa- 
mous vdlcanos of La Puebla, Popocate- 
petl, and Iztaccicichuatl are the most dis- 
tinguished. The first of these forms an enor- 
mous cone, of which the crater, continu- 
ally inflamed, and throwing up smoke 
and ashes, opens in the midst of etenial 

IBOWS." 

There still remain several very 
curious antiquities in the neighbour- 
hood of tliis city. They hare been 



preserved by their magnitude; and 
they manifest the exertions of pro- 
digious labour and perseverance, 
commanded by despotism, under 
the influence of superstition. In fact, 
the Mexicans were invaders of the 
country they inhabited, and they 
treated the people whom they had 
conquered, with a harshness which 
continued original enmity. The 
whole surrounding territories wil- 
liirgly lent the assist^ce 6f theit po- 
pulation, when they understood thsub 
Mexico, then besie(|^ by Cortez, 
was. to be demolished. The simi- 
larity discovered by 1^.' de Hum* 
boldt, in the remains of the Mexiv 
can temples, with those of the old 
world, is striking. The pyramid is 
the form of their sacred edificeai 
and the construction of it is nearly, 
or altogether, the same as that of 
thofte still extant in Egypt. Certain* 
ly the Mexicans had arrived at a 
state of civilisation, and of art, high- 
ly creditable to their policy. They 
even possessed some advantages in 
science over the Greek, and the Ro* 
man nations, which are honourexl 
among us with the name of clas« 
sicks. 

The hieix>glyphical pictures of the 
Mexicans, painted on stag skins 
dressed, on cotton cloth, and on 
leaves of the agave, a plant, pre- 
pared as the Egyptians prepared 
their papyrus, are monuments of 
literary skill, and valuable as pub« 
lick records. Such, perhaps, were 
the national archives of their ances- 
tors, sit the period when, they 
branched off from the main body of 
their parent state* 

The present population of Mexi- 
co is estimatecl at. 135 to 140,000 
, individuals* It probably consists of 

^,50Q white Europeans. 
65,000 white Creoles. 
33,000 indigenous [copper-coloured.] 
26,^00 Alesitzoes, nuxture of whites 

and Indians. . 
10,0g0 Mttlattoes. 

137,000 inhabitants. 
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*' Therie we, eonfliequenily, in Bfexico 
69,500 men of colour^ and 6r»600 .whittes) 
but a great number of the Mesitzoes are 
almost as white as the Europeans and 
Spanish Creoles ! 

** In the twenty three male convents 
which the capital contains, there are 
nearly 1200 individuals, of whom 580 are 
priests and choristers. In the fifteen fe- 
siale convents there are 2100 individuals, 
of whom nearly 900 are professed reli- 
gieuaet, 

• The clergy of the city of Mexico 
i8 extremely numerous, though less 
tiumerous by one fourth than at Ma- 
drid, It is under 2,50o persons. And 
without including lay brothers and 
novices, scarcely exceeds 2000. The 
archbishop of Mexico possesses a 
revenue c^ 18,420/. The consump- 
tion of wine has greatly increased) 
since the Brunonian theory has 
been known to the Mexican physi-* 
cians. That invigorating liquor, how- 
ever, can only be procured by the 
rich; being imported from Old 
Spain. The Indians, Mestizoes, Mu- 
lattoes, and the greater number. of 
white Creoles, prefer the fermented 
juice of the agave, called fiulque; 
aiid every morning carts go about 
the streets of the capital to pick up 
the drunken. Such is the weakness 
of man, savage or civilized ! Yet the 
jKresent st^te of Mexico, as a cityy 
is very respectable. There are insti- 
tutions in almost every branch of in- 
struction; botany, geography, mili-» 
tary arts, natural history, &cc. The 
polite arts also are studied. There 
is an academy for that purpose fur- 
nished with the best models, casts 
from tho aisdque, living subjects, 
&CC. and M. de H desoribea the un- 
happy bigotry of caste as suspended 
by this pursuit. The white, the 
brown, the cop^per coloured, all meet 
on a level, and sit by the side of each 
other, insensible to the feelings of 
pride, while excited by the spur of 
emulation. 
That evil spirity the prijiciiple of 



caste, w_hich attributes to colour and 
race the distinction due only to vir- 
tue, appears to be the bane of so- 
cial life in Mexico, and in all the 
Spanish colonies. Pride exalts itself^ 
without constraint, in the whites;, af- 
fects a very close equality in those 
but one degree polluted in blood; 
and discerns, in every shade and 
mixture, as it deepens, a cause 
for a distinct appellation, and a pro-* 
portionate degree of diminished re- 
spect. The copper coloured Indan 
is the lowest on the list. This never 
was the intention of the great Fa- 
ther of all. 

As we must resume our report 
on these volumes, we dose the pre-i 
sent article by the following general 
remarks of this intelligent observer: 

** Among the colonies subject to the 
king of Spain, Mexico occupies , at pi^esent, 
the first rank, botli on account of its ter« 
ritorial wealtli, and on account of its fa- 
vourable position for commerce with Eu- 
rope and Asia. We speak here merely of 
the political value of the country, consider- 
ing it in its actual state of civilisation, 
which is very superiour to tliat of the other 
Spanish possessions. Many branches of 
agricultui'e have undoubtedly attained a 
higher degree of perfection in the province 
of Caraccas than in New Spain. The fewer 
mines a colony has, the more the industry 
of the inhabitants is turned towards the 
pp4uctions of the vegetable kingdom. 
The fertility of the soil is greater in the 
p;ro\'inces ofCumana, of New Barcelona, 
and Venezuela; and it is greater on the 
banks of the Lower Orinoco, and in tjie 
northern part of New Granada, than in tlie 
kingdom of Mexico, of which several re- 
gions are barren, destitute of water, and 
mcapable of vegetation. But on considering 
the greatness of the population of Mesucos 
the number of considerable cities in the 
proximity of one another; the enormous 
value of the metalliok pi'oduce, and its| 
influence on the commerce of Europe and 
Asia; in short, on, examining the imperfect 
5tate of cultlvption observs5>le in the rest 
of Spanish America, we are tempted to 
justify the preference which tlie court of 
Madrid has ^ong manifested for Mesico«. 
above its other cotonies.** 
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Memoirs of Robert Gary, earl of Monmouth. Written by himself. And Fragmenta Re- 
galia; being a History of Queen Elizabeth's Favourites. By Sir Robert Nauntoli. 
With Explanatory Annotations. 



THIS is a republtoation of no or- 
dinary importance; and we should 
liiink ill of the state of publick taste, 
if it were coldly received. We could 
wish, indeed, it had been printed 
with a little more economy of paper 
aiKl t)^. Mi works of real value 
and importance should be given to 
the literary world as cheaply as pos- 
sible. It is a hard tax, in these hard 
times, upon a poor scholar, that he 
must either starve his body or his 
laind. If he buys booksy he must 
want his mutton: if he bujrs his 
mutton, he must want books. 
> The following advertisement will 
explain the origin and republication 
of this work:— i- 

" The memoirs of sir Robert Gary were 
first published from the original MS. by 
the earl of Corke and Orrery. They con- 
tain an interestitig account of some im- 
poi*tant passages in Elizabeth's reign, 
and throw peculiar light upon the person- 
al character of the queen. The original 
edition having now become very scarce, 
it is presumed that a new impression will 
be acceptable to the pubtick. Several ad- 
ditions have been made to the earl of 
Corke's explanatory notes, particulariy 
to such as refer to Border matters. These 
additions are distinguished by the let- 
ter E. 

*• As a suitable companion to Cary*s 
Memoirs, the Frngmenta Regalia, a 
source from which our historians have 
drawn the most, authentick account of the 
court of the virgin queen, ha%'e also been 
reprinted. The author, sir Robert Naun- 
ton, lived, in the element of a court, and 
had experienced all its fluctuations. His 
characters of statesmen and warrioiU'S are 
drawn with such spirit, fis leaves us only 
to regret their brevity, and the obscurity 
in which he sometimes thinks it prudent to 
involve them. To lessen this inconveni- 
ence, a few explanatory notes have beeii 
added. 

. " Memoirs are the materials, and often 
the touchstone of histor}-, and even where 
they dcjjccnd to incidents beneath her no- 



tice, they aid the studies of the antiquary 
and the moral philosopher. While, there- 
forie, it is to be i<egretted, that the reser» 
ved temper of our nation has generally 
deterred our soldiers and statesmen from 
recording' Uieir own story, an attempt to 
preserve, explain, or render more gene- 
rally accessible, the works which we pos- 
sess of this nature, seems to have some 
claim upon publick favour." 

The pre&ce to this volume con- 
tfiuns some interesting, historical re- 
marks, which tend considerably to 
elucidate the memoirs, and the ex* 
planatory notes, by the present edU 
tor, judiciously supply the omissions 
of the former one. 

The memoirs themselves are emi- 
nently amusing. They exhibit a 
fresh and faithful picture of the 
court of Elizabeth, and of herself, 
whom they sometimes display in a 
light not very amiable, though writ^ 
ten by a man who deemed highly of 
her, and crouched beneath her im- 
perious sway. The author relates 
nothing but what he saw, and he 
was engaged in many of the most 
important events of her reign. 

Among the extracts which we 
propose to make from this volume, 
it would be unpardonable to omit 
the following account of the destruCf 
tion of that numerous fleet which 
Spain equipped for our destructions 
Spain, that countiy for whom we 
are now fighting, on her own shores! 
Strange mutability of human events I 

*• The next year [1588] die king of 
Spain's great.armado came upon pnr coasts 
thinking to devotir us all. ,Upon the . 
n^ws sent to court from Plymouth of their , 
certain arrival, my lord Cwmberland and 
myself took post-horse, Knd rode strU'gltt 
to Portsmouth, where we found a frigate 
tliat carried us to sea; and having sought 
for the fleets a whole day, tlie night after 
wc fell amongst them; where it was our 
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fortane to Ijgbt first on the Spanirii fleet; 
and finding ourselves in the wrong, we 
tacked about, and in some short time got to 
our own fleet, which was not far from the 
other. At our coming aboard our admiral, 
we stayed there awhile; but finding the 
ship pestered, and scant of cabins, wc left 
the admiral, and went aboard captain Rey- 
rtian, where we stayed, and were very 
welcome, and much made of. It was on 
Thursday tliat wc came to the fleet. All 
that day we followed close the Spanish 
armado, and nothing was attempted 
on either side; the same course we held 
Ml Friday and Saturday, by which time 
the Spanish fleet cast anchor just before 
Calais. We likewise did the same, a very 
small distance behind them, and so conti- 
nued till Monday morning about two of the 
clock; in which time our council of war 
had prot-ided six old hulks, and stuffed 
them full of every combustible matter fit 
for burninc', and on Monday, at two in the 
morning, tney were let loose, with each of 
them a man in her to direct them. The 
tide serving, they brought them very near 
the Spanish fleet, so that they could not 
miss to come amongst the midst of them: 
then they set fire on them, and came off 
themselves, having each of them a little 
boat to bring him <5f. The ships set on fire 
came so directly to the Spanish fleet, as 
they had no way to avoid them, but to. cut 
all their halsers, and so escape; and their 
haste was such, that they left one of their 
four great galeasses on ground before Ca- 
lais, which our men took and liad tlie spoil 
of, where many of the Spaniards wei'e 
slain, With the governour thereof, but 
most of them were saved with wadmg 
ashore to Calais. They being in this disor- 
der, we made ready to follow them, where 
began a cruel fij^ht, and wc had such ad- 
vantage both of wind and tide, as we had 
a glorious day of them; continuing fight 
from four o'clock in the morning till almost 
five or six at night, where they lost a do- 
zen or fourteen of their best ships, some 
sank, and tlie rest ran ashore in diverse 
parts to keep tliemsclves from sinking. 
After God liad given us this great victory, 
they mjide all the haste they could away, 
and we followed them Tuesday and \>'cd- 
nesday, by which time they were gotten 
as far as Flamljorough-head. It was resol- 
ved on Wednesday at night, that, by four 
o'clock on Thursday, we should have a 

* Irish banditti.^ — ^E. 

f Plays, masks, triumphs, and tournaments, which the author calls toume5rs, were 
small brandies of those many spreading aliurements which Elizabeth made use of, to 
draw to herself the aiTeciioDs and the adFuiralion of her subjects. She appeared at 
llicm with dignity, case, grace, and aiiability. 



new fight with them o a fkrevell; butdjr 
two in the. morning, there was a flag oT 
council hung out in our Tice-adminly whca 
it was found^that in the whole fleet there 
was not munition sufficient to make half a 
fight; and therefore it was there c^uicla* 
ded, that we should let them pass, and our 
fleet to return to the Downs. That night 
we parted with them, we had a mighty 
storm. Our fleet cast anchor, and endured 
it; but the Spanish fleet, wanting their an« 
chors, were many of them cast ashore oa 
the west of Ireland, where they had all 
their throats cut by the kernes;* and 
some of them on Scotland, where they 
were no better used; and the rest, wi^ 
much ado, got into Spain again. Thus did. 
God bless us, and gave victory over thi» 
in\incible navy; the sea cahaed, and ali 
oiu* ships came to the Downs on Friday in 
safety." 

Elizabeth wished to monopolize 
the affection of all her courtiers. 
She was jealous of every step they 
took, if without her permission.— 
When our author married, it gave 
her high offence, and the manner 
in which he calmed her anger, 
shows him to have been an acute 
politician, and Elizabeth^ a woman 
whose vanity grossly blinded her. 
judgment. 

** Having ended my business, I meant 
to return to Carlisle again. My father 
wrote to me fi*om Windsor, that the queen 
meant to have a g^at triumph there on 
l>er coronation day, 1593, and that there 
was great preparation making for the 
course of the field and tourney.f He gave 
me notice of the queen's anger for my 
marriage; and said it may be, I being so 
near, and to return without honouring her 
day as I ever liefore had done, might be 
a cause of her further dislike, but left it. 
to myself to do what I thought best. My 
business of law, therefore, being ended, 
I came to court, and lodged there very 
privately; only I made myself known to 
mv father and some few friends besides. 
1 here took order, and sent to London to 
provide me things necessary for the tri- 
umph: I prepared a present for her ma- 
jesty, which, with my caparisons, cost 
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me above four hundred pounds. I came 
Mito the triumph unknown of any. I was 
the forsaken knight Uiat had avowed so- 
litariness, but, hearing* of this great tri- 
umph, thought to honour my mistress 
with my best service, and then to return 
to pay my wonted mourning. Thetritimph 
ended, and all things Well passed over to' 
the queen's liking.* I then made myself 
known in court; and for the time I stayed 
there, was daily conversant with my old 
companions and friends; but it so fell out 
that I made no long stay there: it was 
upon this occasion. 

, My brother, sir John Gary, that was 
then marshal of Berwick, was sent to by 
the king of Scots, to desire him that he 
would meet his majesty at the bound road 
at a day appointed: for, that he had a 
matter of great importance to acquaint 
his sister, the queen of England withal; 
l^ut he would not trust the queen's am- 
bassadour with it, nor any other, unless ' 
it were my father, or some of his children. 
My brother sent him word he would glad- 
ly wait on his majesty, but durst not until 
^e had acquainted the queen therewith; 
and when he had received her answer he 
would acquaint him with it. My brother 
sent notice to my father of the king's de- 
sire. My father showed the letter to 
the queen. She was not willing that 
my brother should stir out of the town;-]- 
but knowing, though she would not know, 
that I was in the coui't, she said: ^ I hear 
your fine son that has lately married so 
worthily, is hereabouts; send him, if 
you will, to know the king's pleasure.* 
My father* ^mswered, he knew I would 
be glad to obey her commands. * No,' 
said she, • do you bid him go, for I have 
nothing to do' with him.'^: My father 
came and told me what had passed be- 
tween^thenl. I thought it hard to be sent 



and not to see her. But my fatihcr toUi 
me plainly, that she would neither speak 
with me, nor see me. * Sir,' said I, • if she 
be OR such hard terms with me, 1 bad need< 
be wary, what I do. If I go to the king: 
without her license, it were in her powfr 
to hang me$ at my return; and, for any 
thing 1 see, it were ill trusting her.' My. 
father merrily went to the queen, and told 
her what I said. She answered, * if the 
gentleman be somistrustfiil, let the secre- 
tary make a safe conduct to go and come, 
and I will sign it.' upo«i these terms 1 
parted from court, and made all tlie baste 
for Scotland. I stayed but one night with 
my wife at Carlisle, and then to Berwick,, 
and so to Edinburgh, where it pleased the 
king to use me very graciously: and at^er* 
three or four days spent in sport and 
merriment, he acquainted me with what 
he desired the queen should know,wlwchy 
when I imderstood, 1 said to his majestyjt 
* Sir, between subject and subject, a mes^ 
sage may be sent and delivered without 
any danger; between two so great mo- 
narchs as your majesty and my mistress, 
I dare not trust my memory to be a rela- 
tor, but must desire you would be pleased 
to write your mind to her, if jou shall 
til ink fit to trust me with it, I shall faith » 
fully discharge the trust reposed in me.* 
He liked the motion, and said it should 
be so, and accordingly I had my despatch 
within four days. || 

** I made all the haste I could to court, 
which was then at Hampton Court., I arri- 
ved there on St. Steven's day in the after- 
noon. Dirty as I was, I came into the pre-? 
sence, where I found the lords and ladies 
dancing. The queen was not there. My fa- 
ther went to the queen, to let her know that 
I Was returned. She willed him to take my 
message or letters, and bring them to her. 
He came for them, but 1 desired him to 



* The queen was undoubtedly advertised, that her forsaken knight (for such, in- 
deed, he was) had issued forth from his solitariness to bask himself in the sunshine 
of her luminous countenance, and to gather courage and prowess from the beams of 
her bright eyes, Nothing, not even trifles,' passed abroad or at home, with which she 
was not acquainted. But as she had no immediate occasion for the services of sir Ro- 
bert Cary, her majesty was determined still to continue the outward show of her 
resentment, till she wanted him. 

f The town of Berwick, from whence the queen would not have him stir, because 
sJie did not deem him to be a proper messenger, knowing there was a better within 
call. 

:| Still maintaining her dignity, yet impatient to have him go. 

§ By this expression maybe seen tiie terrour in which this mighty princess govern- 
ed her subjects. By the unrelaxed tightness with wliich she grasped the reigns of 
goveniment, she was at once beloved and feared. 

11 The purport of this interview with James VI. does not appear. James was, in 
15V3^ greatly embarras.sed with Both well on the one hand, and the Catholick earls 
of Huntley and Errol on the other. I'robablytlie conference regarded some request 
of assistance from Kiifirlaiid. 
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excuse mc, for that which I had to say,, are persuaded that it will be glPatiV 
cither by word, or by writing', I miwtde- fying to all our readers. For our- 
^ver myself: I could neither trust him, nop gglves, we would prefer such an 

much lew any ^^^^^^'f^'^^^^^^ artless and plain narrative, to a 

iuiBintttd her matesinr with my resohition. ^ jacl^j-jj •- 

With much ado,* I ^k9 called foy in; and hundred of the studied descriptions 

I^was left alone with her. Our first encoun- and artificial embellishments of the 

ter was stormy and terrible, whicli I pas- professed historian. Descriptions by 

sed over with silence. After she had spo- an eye witness have a relish in 

fcenherpleasure^ofmeandmywife Itold: them, which no transmitted rccitrf 

her, that * she herself was the fault of my r^««^c*i 

marriage, and that if slie had but graced ^*" possess. 

me with tlie least of her favours, I liad ** After that all things were quieted, 

never left her, nor her court: and seeing and the border in safety, tows^s tlie 

she was the chief cause of my misfortune, end of five years that I had been warden 

I would never off my knees till I had kiss- there, having little to do, I resolved upon 

ed her hand, and' obtained her pardon.' a journey to court, to see my friends, and 

Sflie was not displeased with my excuse, renew my acquaintance there. I took my 

and before we parted we grew good, journey about the end of the year 1602. 

iricnds. Then I delivered my message and When I came to court, I found the queen 

my papers, which she. took very well, and. iU-disposed, and she kept her inner lodg- 

at last gave me thanks for the pains I ing; yet she, hearing of my arrival, sent 

bad taken. So having her princely word, ' for me. I found her in one of her with- 

that she had pardoned and forgotten all- drawing chambei-s, sitting low upon her 

faults, I kissed lier hand, and came forth cushions. She called me to her; 1 kissed 

to the presence, and was in tlie court, as I her hand, and told her it was my chiefest- 

was ever before."* happiness to see her in safety, and in 

health, which I wished might long coirti- 

Thcre is much curious and pleas- P"^. She took me by the hand, and wrung 

s^^ ;»£r.»«v«»»:^» i^ *u;o ,r^i..J[<> ^^ it hard, and said: * ^lo, Robm, I am not 

Uig information in this volume re- ^^„ , ^^^ then discoursed witk me of her 

•pectin g the border transactions of indisposition, and that her heart had been 

England and Scotland. It ought to sad andliea^yforten or twelve days; and in. 

be read by all who admire the eight, her discourse.she fetched not so few as for- 

syllable lines of a modern writer, ty or fifty great sighs. I was gi-ieved at the 

whose chief A^a7//fV« are founded first to see her in this plight; for in ail my 

„. ^^ 4.^'^\^„ «««*«j ,«Uu ♦K««. lifetime before, I never knew her fetch a 

upon topicks connected with that ^. j^ ^^^ ^j^^^ ^^ • ^ g^^^ ^^ 

rude state of society, when endless beheaded. Then,j- upon my Ipowledge, 
feuds were generated, and much she shed many tears and sighs,^ manifest- 
blood spilled, by the predatory in- ing her innocence, tliat she never gave 
cursions of the inhabitants of the consentto the death of that queen, 
contiguous countries. Sir Robert "I used the best words I cbuld, to per- 
Cary was appointed warden of one Tuf^^lT,^^^^^^^^^ 

0f the marches, ^and he enters into ;^ j,„ heart, and hardly to be removed. 

many details of what took place, This was upon a Saturday night, and she 

which miist be perused with much gave command that tlie great closet 

pleasure. should be prepared for her to go to chapel 

• '. . , J. , the next morning. The next day, all things 

We are tempted to give the fol- being in a readiness, we long expected 

lowing long quotation, because we her coming. After eleven o'clock, one of 

• The finrmess witli which Mr. Cary weatliered out this storm, evidently shows in 
what a school, and under what a mistress, he had been bred. He veil knew, that the 
curious desire of the queen to be fully infottned of every particular relating to the king 
of Scots, must, after a certain degree of assumed passion, turn into a proper calm, proper 
at least for hearing his sentiments, if not for expressing some of her own. The efiec s* 
of his judgment were fully answered; and certainly his judgment never appeared more 
conspicuous, tlian from the beginning to the end of the scene which he has exhibited 
upon this occasion. 

f M that time — In the year 1587. 

± They were, indeed, necessary upon tliat- occasion. 
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th» grooms* came cmt, imd bade make cea- 
j^y for the private closet, she would not gO 
to the great. There we stayed long for 
her coming, but at tlie la»t she had cush" 
ions laid for her in the priyy chamber faftrd 
l^y the closet door, and there 9h« heard 
service. 

** From tiiat day forwartls, she grew 
worse and worse. She remained upon her 
jsufihions four days and nights at tlie least. 
All about her could not pei-auade her, ei- 
l^er to take any sustenance, or go to bed. 

*• I, hearing that neither the physicians, 
nor none about her, could persuade her 
tp take any course for her safety, ftared 
Ser death would soon after ensue. I could 
not but think in what a wretched estate I 
should be left, m^)6t of my livelihood de- 
pending on her life. And hereupon I be- 
thought myself with what grace and favour 
I was ever received by the king of Scots, 
whensoever I was sent to him. 1 did assure 
myself, it was neither unjust, nor unhonest 
fpr me to do for myself; if God, at that 
time, should call her to his mercy. Here- 
iipon I wrote to the king of Scots (know- 
ing him to be the right heir to the crown of 
Eiiglandf) and certiiied him in what state 
her majesty was. I desired him not to stir 
from Edinburgh; if of that sickness she 
should die, 1 would be the first man that 
should bring him news of it. 

'* The queen grew worse and worse, 
because she would be so, none about her 
being able to persuade her to go to bed. 
My lord admiral i: was sent for (who, by 
reason of my sister's death, that was his 



wife, imd absented jbfpfeseif ^me fortnight 
from court) what by fair means, what hf 
ibrce, he ^t her tb bed. There was n» 
hope of her recovery, because she refused 
all remedies. 

" On Wednesday, tlie 23d of Marchi,' 
fihe grew speechless That afternoon, by 
signs, shecalledfor her council, and by putt 
ting her hand to her head,]) when the king 
of Scots was named to succeed her^ they 
all knew he was the man Jthe desired 
should reign after her. 

" About six at night slie made aigns for 
tlie archbishops and lier chaplains to come 
to her, at which time! went in with them, 
and sat upon my knees full of tears to see 
that heavy sight. Her majesty lay upon her 
back« with one hand in the bed, and tb^ 
other without. The bishop kneeled down 
by her, and examined her firet of her faith; 
and she so punctually answered all his se- 
veral questions, by lifting up her eyes, and 
holding up her hand, as it was a comfort t<» 
all the beholders. Then the good man told 
her plainly what she was, and what she 
was to come to; and though she had been 
long a great queen here upon earth, yet 
shortly she waa to yield an account of her 
stewardship to tlie King of kings. After 
this he began to pray, and all that were by 
did answer him. After he had continued 
long in prayer, till the old man's knee« 
were weary, he blessed her, and meant to 
rise and leave her. The queen made a sign 
with her hand. My sister Scroop1[ knowing 
her meaning, told the bishop the queen 
desired he would pray still. He did so for 



• Of the chambers. 

t Protestants and papists unanimously allowed his right; not a murmur arose 
against it. , 

^ Charles Howard, earl of Nottingham, married to Catherine, eldest daughter of 
Henry, lord Hunsdon. 

II The sign here mentioned, is a true and indisputable fact, othersvise it would not 
have been inserted by the plain, sincere, and ingenious author of these Memoirs, who 
-was present at the time the sign was made. But still it remains a do\ibt whether the 
queen intended it for a sign or not. The lords present pretended to think it one. 
Orrery. 

So my lord Orrery. But it is plain from her repeated signs to the bishop to continue 
his devotions, that Elizabeth knew the import of her motions. And whom could she 
have thought of destining to be her successour, but the king of Scotland > R, 

§ John Whitgift, archbishop of Canterbuiy.He was highly esteemed by queen Eli^ar 
beth for his sense, learning, and piety The queen, who was particularly wary what con- 
cessios she made, and to whom she granted them, allowed arclibishop Whitgift, in the 
year 1579 [then bishop of WorcesterJ the power of bestowing the prebends of his church 
on such persons as he thought ht, which disposal before this time had not been in tlie no r 
JPt^mmation of the bishop, but of the crown; nor did she now give away the right of such disr 
posal to him and his successours, but only as a particular favour to himself, during his 
continuance in that see. And in the year 1580, the nomination of justices of the peace 
for Worcestershire and War\vickshire was left to his discretion. Such a confidence di4 
the queen repose in the wisdom and integrity of this bishop. — See the Lives <^ the Arch<- 
bishops, 

^ Philaclelphia, lady Scroop, second dauf hter of JEIenry Cary, lorcj |Iuns4on. 
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a long hilf hour after, and then thought 
to lea:ve her. The seoond time she made 
uign tb haive biro continue in prayer. — 
He did so for half an hour more, with ear- 
nest cries to God for her smd's health. 
Which he uttered with that fervency of 
spirit, as the queen, to all our sight, much 
rejoiced thereat, and gave testimony to us 
all of her Christian and comfortable end. 
/ By this time it g^w late, and every one 
departed, all but her women that attend- 
ed her. 

** This that I heard with ray ears, and 
did see with my eyes, I tliougfat it my duty 
to set down, and to affirm it for a truth, 
. upon the faith of a Christian; because I 
iLnow there have been many false lies re- 
Iportedof the end and death of that good 
lady. 

** I went to my lodging, and left word 
with one in the cofferer's chamber to call 
jne, if tliat night it was thought she would 
die, and gave the porter an- angel to let me 
in at any time when I called. Between one 
and two of the clock on Thursday morn- 
ing, he that I left in the cofferer's cham- 
l^er, brought me word the queen was 
dead.* I rose and made all haste to tlie 
Ifate to get in. Tliere I was answered, 
I could not enter; the lords of the council 
having been with him, and commanded 
l»»m that none should go in or out, but by 
warrant from them. At the very> instant, 
Ane of the council (the comptroller) asked 
whether I was at the gate. I said, yes. He 
said to me, if T pleased he would let me in. 
I desired to know how the queen did. He 
answered, pretty welL I bade him good 
night* He replied, and said, sir, if you 
will come in, I will give you my word and 
credit you shall go out again at your own 
pleasure. Upon his word, I entered the 
gate, and came up to the cofTerer's cham- 
ber, where I found all the ladies weeping 
Vitterly. He led me £rom. thence to the 
privy chamber, where all the council waa 
assembled; tlvere I was ca.i|gbt hold of, 
and assured X should not go for Scotland, 



till their pleasures woe fartli«- known. 
I told them I came of purpose to that end. 
From thence they all went to the secreta* 
ry^s chamber; and as they went, tliey gave 
a special command to the porters, that 
none should g^ out of the gatea, but such 
servants as they should send to prepare 
their coaches and horses for London. 
There was I left in the midst of the court 
to think my own thoughts till they had 
done council. I went to my brother*sf 
chamber, who was in bed, having been 
overwatched many nights before. I got 
him up with all speed, and when the 
council's men were going out of the gate. 
My brother thrust to the gate. The porter, 
knowing him to be a great officer, let hira 
out. I pressed af^er him, and was stayed by 
the porter. My bl-otlier said angrily to the 
porter: ** Let him out, I will answer for 
him." Whereupon I was suffered to pass, 
which I was not a little glad of. 

" I got to horse, and rode to the knight 
marshal's lodging, by Charing Cross, and 
there stayed till the lords came to White- 
hall garden. I staid there till it was nine 
o'clock in the morning, and hearing that 
all the lords were in the old orchard at 
Whitehall; I sent the marslml to tell them 
that I had staid all that while to know 
their pleasures, and that I would attend 
them if they would command me any ser« 
vice. They were very glad when tlxey heard 
I was not gone, and desired the marshal 
to send for me, and I should with all speed 
be despatched for Scotland. The marshal 
believed them, apd sent sir Arthur Savage 
for me. I made haste to them. One of the 
council (my lord of Banbuiyt tliat now is) 
whispered the marshal in the ear, and told 
him, if I came they would stay me, and 
send some other in my stead. The marshal 
got from them, and met me coming to 
them between the two gates. He bade roe 
begone, for he had learned, for certain, 
tliat if I came to tliem, tliey would betray 
me. - 

'' I returned, and took horse between 



* Slie died March 24, soon after the archbishop had left her, about three o'clock in 
the morning. 

f George Lord Hunsdon, a privy counsellor, captain of the Band of Pensioners^ 
Govemour of the Isle of Wight, and Knight of Uie Garter. — Orrery. 

He was a gallant and high spirited gentleman. In 1570 he attended the earl of 
Essex, in an invasion of Scotland, directed against queen Mary's* partisans, on which, 
occasion, he received the honour of knighthood. In the same expedition, he distin- 
guished himself, by sending a cartel, or challenge, to lord Fleming, the govemour of 
Dnnbailon castle. Their correspondence may be found in HoUinshed, ad wmum^ 
1570. E. 

■^ William KnoUes. He was treasurer of the household to queen Elizabeth. He was 
raised to high honoiu*s by James I. was made master of tlie wards, and knight of the 
garter. He was created earl of Banbury, by Charles I. in the second yew of that king's 
reign, probably the year when these memoirs were put together. 
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nine and ten o'clock,* and that ni^ht rode 
to Doncaster. The Friday night, 1 came to 
my own house at Witherington, an4 pre- 
sently took order with my deputies to see 
the borders kept in quiet, which they had 
Aluoh to do; and gave order the next 
morning-, the king of Scotland should be 
pl^claimed king of England, and at Mor- 
pfeth and Alnwick. Very early on Saturday, 
I^ook horse for Edinburgh, and came to 
Norham about twelve at noon, so that I 
might well hare been with tlie king at 
supper time. But I got a great fall by the 
"Way; and my horse, with one of his heels, 
gaVe me a great blow on the head, that 
made me shed much blood. It made me so 
■weak, that I was forced to ride a soft pace 
after, so that the king was newly gone to 
bed by the time that I knocked at the 
gate.f I was quickh' let in, and carried up 
to the king's chamber. I kneeled by him, 
and saluted him by his title of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland. He gave 
me his hand to kiss, and bade me wel- 
come.t After he had long discoiu'sed of 
the manner of the queen's sickness, and of 
her death, he asked what letters I had 
from the council. I told him, none; and ac- 
quainted him how narrowly I escaped 
from them. And yet I had brought him a 
blue ring from a fair lady, that I hoped 
w6uld g^ve him assurance of the trutli that 
I had reported. He took it, and looked 
upon it, and said: * It is enough. I know 
by this you are a true messenger.' Then 
he committed me to tlie charge of my 
lord Hume, and gave straight command 
that I should want nothing. He sent for his 
chinirgcons to attend me; and when I 
kissed his hand at my depai'ture, he said 
to me these gracious words: * 1 know } ou 
have lost a near kinswoman, and a loving 
mistress; but take here my hand: I will be 
as good a master to you, and will requite 
this ser^^ce with honour and reward.' 

•* So I left him tliat night, and went 
with my lord Hume to my lodging,- where 
1 had all things fitting for so weary a man 



as I was. After my head was drest, I took 
leave of my lord, and many others that at* 
tended me, and went to my rest. 

" The next morning, by ten o'clock, my . 
lord Hume was sent to me from the king,* 
to know how I had rested; and withal 
said, that his majesty comauinded him to - 
know of me, what it was that I desired 
must that he should do for me; bade me 
ask, and it should be granted. I desired 
my lord to say to his majesty, from me, 
that I had no reason to importune hidi for 
any suit, for that I had npt as yet done liim ; 
any ser\'ice. But my hunmle request to his 
majesty was, to admit me a gentleman of 
his bedchamber; and, hereafter, I knew, ife* 
his majesty saw me worthy, I should not • 
want to taste of his bounty. My loid re- 
turned this answer, that he sent me word 
back: * With all his heart, I should huve 
my request.* And tlie next time I came 
to couit (which was son^e four days af* 
ter) at night, 1 was called into his bed- 
chamber, and there by niy lord of Hich- 
mond,|{ in his presence, I was sworn one 
of the gentlemen of his bedchamber, and 
presenUy 1 helped to take oft his clothes, 
and stayed till he was in bed. After tliis, 
there come daily, gentle n:en and noblemen 
from our court; and tlie king set down a 
fixed day for his departure towards Lon- 
don.J" 

• 

Here we tniist take our leave of 
this highly interesting volume. We 
have read it through with great 
pleasure, and recommend it to 
those who wish to be told the cha- 
racter" of a court and sovereign, 
which are still our boast, depicted 
in colours which truth herself secma 
to have applied. To the work of 
Gary is ad^ed, sir Robert Naunton's 
Jbraginenta Regalia^ which likewise 
tends to illustrate the same period 
ol our history. 



* On Thursday morning, March 24. 

f Of Holyroodbouse, on Saturday, March 26, 1603. . i . j^ 

. * * This interview is particulaily' mentioned by Francis Osborne, esq. in his tradi- 
tional, or ratlicr satirical mcniorials of Jr.mes I. 

|] Lodowick Stewart, dnke of Richmond imd Lennox, a relation to Jan cs I. by whom 
he was much, and most deservedly, rcg a-civd, ^cing a noblemuri of an exctUtr.t cha- 



ractei'. 



§ He left Edinburgh April 5, nnd was a month in liis journey; hunting and feasting 
the whole wav. 

Vol. v. * 2 I 
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VROMT THE UKIYERSAL MAGAZINE. 

London; being a complete Gaide to the Brillsb Capital; containing an accurate and 
succinct Account of its Origin, Rise, and Progress, tbe Increase and Extent of iU 
Buildings, iU Commerce, Curiosities, Exhibitions, Amusements, Publick Calami- 
ties, Religious and ChaiiUble 'Foundations, Literary Establishments, Learned and 
Scientifick Institutions, &c. &c. Interspersed with a variety of Original Anecdotes, 
Eccentrick Biography, Critical Remarks, &c. &c. FaHhfully abridged from Mr. 
Pennant's London, and brought down to the present year. By John Waliis. 12mo. 
1810. 



TO this compilation we give our 
unqualified approbation. We have 
read it with pleasure and with in- 
struction. It is judiciously and faith- 
fully abridged, from Pennant's 
larger work, and contains, besides^ 
much new matter. There is no- 
thing of any importance that is 
omitted; and, as it is neatly printed, 
and cheaply published, we may con- 
fidently expect that it will meet with 
such approbation from the publick 
as it assuredly deserves. 

As a specimen of the manner in 
which it is compiled, we will ex- 
tract the account of Topham, which 
contains particulars not very gene- 
rally known, and will interest most 
readers in the perusal: 

** Cold Bath Fields, in this vicinity, was 

likewise chosen for a singular exhibition 
of bodily strengUi. Topham, about three- 
score years ago, generally knoMm by the 
name of the strong man, kept a publick 
house, the sign of the apple tree, at no 
great distance from Cold Bath Fields, in 
1741, and chose that spot to exhibit one of 
his feats, viz. lifting three hogsheads of 
water, weighing 1836 pounds, upon a kind 
of scaffold, as it was then said, in honour 
of admiral Vernon, on account of his taking 
Porto Bello with six ships only. Topham 
was then so confident of lifting these hogs- 
heads, that he wanted tliree children to 
stand under them at the ^me; but this the 
populace would not permit, though he 
performed tlie undertaking with ease. 

** Topham was then about tliirty one, in 
the prime of life 

'* The first publick feat performed by 
Topham, of much notoriety, viz, his pull- 
in j;- ag.:inst a horse, was in the neighbour- 
hood where he then lived, ^iz Moorfields; 
neither was it against stumps that he put 



his feet, but against the dwarf wall divi- 
ding Upper from Lower Moorfields. He af- 
terwards pulled against two horses; but as 
his legs were placed horizontally. Instead 
of rising paridlel to the traces of the horses, 
he was jerked fropi his seat, and had one 
of his knees much bruised and hurt; 
whereas, it was the opinion of Dr. Desa- 
g^Hers, that had he been in a proper posi- 
tion, he might have kept his situation 
against the pulling of four horses, without 
the least inconvenience. 

** The feats which Dr. Desaguliers says 
be himself saw him perform, are as fol- 
low: 

" By the strength of his fingers he rolled 
up a very strong and large pewter dish. 
He broke seven or eight short pieces of a 
tobacco pipe by the force of his middle 
finger, having laid them on his first and 
tliiird finger. Having thrust the bowl of a 
strong tobacco pipe under his garter, bis 
legs being bent, he broke it to pieces by the 
tendons of his bams, without altering tbe 
bending of his legs. Another bowl of this 
kind he broke between his first and second 
finger, by pressing them together side- 
ways. He lifted a table with his teeth six 
feet long, with balf a hundred weight 
hanging at the end of it, holding it in a 
horizontal position a considerable time. 

*' He took an iron kitchen poker, about 
a yard long, and three inches round, and 
struck upon his bare left arm, between 
the elbow and the wrist, till he bent tbe 
poker nearly to aright angle. 

** With such another pokpr, holding the 
ends of it in his hands, and tlie middle of 
it against the back of his neck, he brought 
both ends of it together before him; and 
what was } et more difficult, he puUed it 
almost straight again. 

•* He broke a rope of two inches cir- 
cumference, though, in consequence of his 
awkward manner, he was oivliged to exert 
four times more streng^ than was neces- 
sary. 

*'* He lifted a rolling stone of eiglit hun- 
dred pounds weight, with his hands only, 
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0tandiim^ ia a frame above it, and taking 
hold of a chain that was fastened thereto. 

•* Dr. Hutton, of Birmingham, speaking 
of Topham» is right in asseiling that he 
also kept a publick house at Islington; he 
likewise confirms what was sakl of him 
by Dr. DesaguUers; besides his lifting two 
hogsheads of water, heaving his horse 
over the turnpike gate, carrying the beam 
of a house as a soldier carries bis firelock. 
These, Dr. Button observes, were the re- 
ijxnts circulated respecting Topham in the 
country. But, however bdief might be 
staggered, he observes, she recovered 
herself, when this second Samson appear- 
. ed at Derby as a performer in publick, at 
A. shilling each. Upon application to alder- 
man Cooper, to exhibit, the magistrate 
was surprised atthe feats he proposed; and 
as his appearance was like that of other 
men, he requested him to strip, that he 
might examine whether he was made like 
them, but he was found extremely mus- 
cular. What were hollows under thearms 
and hams of others, were filled up with 
ligaments in him. 

" From the jerk he received from the 
two horses, Dr. Hutton observed, that he 
limped a little in his walk; and though a 
well made roan, had nothing singular in 
his appearance. 

*^ The performances of this wonderful 
man at Derby, in whom the doctor ob- 
sei^es, the strength of twelve men were 
united, were the rolling up of a pewter 
dish of seven pounds, as a man roUs up a 
sheet of paper. Holding a pewter quart at 
arm's length, and squeezing the sides to* 
gether like an egg-shell. Lifting two hun- 
dred weight with his little finger^ and 
tnoving it gently over his head. The bodies 
he touched seemed .to have lost the power 
of gravitation. He also broke a rope fasten- 
ed to the floor, that would have sustained 
twenty hundred weight; lifted the oak 
table with half a hundred weight to it; a 
piece of leather being fixed to one end for 
his teeth to hold, and while two of the feet 
stood upon his knees, he raised the end of 
it, with the weight, higher than that in his 
mouth. Mr. Chambers, then vicar of Ail 
Saints, in Derby, who weighed twenty 
seven stone, he took and raised witlvone 
hand, his head being laid on one chair, 
and- his feet on another. Pour people, also, 
fourteen stone each, sat upon Topham's 
body, and these he heaved at pleasure. At 
one blow he struck a round bar of iron, 
one inch in diameter, against his naked 
arm, and bent it like a bow. Weakness and 
feeling seemed Hed together. 

" Being a master of some musick. Dr. 
Hutton says he entertained the company 



at Detb^ with Mad Tom. The Doctor also 
heard him sing a solo to the organ (then 
the only one in Derby) in St. Werburgh's 
church; but though he might perform 
with judgment, yet the voice, more tern- 
ble than sweet, scarcely seemed human* 
The ostler at the Virgin inn, where Top- 
ham put np, having insulted him, he took 
one of the kitchen spits from the mantle- 
piece, and bent it round his neck like a 
handkerchief; but as he did not choose to 
tuck the end in the ostler's bosom, the 
cumbrous ornament only excited the Uugh 
of tlie company, until Topham undertook 
to untie his iron cravat. Had he not abound- 
ed witii good nature, the men might have 
been in fear, for the safety of their persons, 
and the women, for that of their pewter 
on the shelves. One blow irom him would 
for ever have silencedtthose heroes of the 
fist, who boast so much of boxing. 

*' But tlie circumstances here related by 
Dr. Desaguliers and Dr. Hutton, were only 
the common place performances of Top- 
ham, when he went about purposely to 
show himself; some aged perscHi^ who 
knew him in his neighbourhood, relate a 
variety of pranks which he was occasional- 
ly in tlie habit of playing; for instance, one 
night finding a watchman fast asleep in 
his box, near Chiswell street, he took both, 
and carrying the load with the greatest 
ease, at len^ dropped the watohmito^and 
his wooden case over the waU of Tindall's 
burying ground, where the poor fellow, 
only hidf awake, and doubting whether he 
was in the land of the living, m recovering 
from his fright, seemed to be waiting for 
the opening of the graves around him.— 
Anotiier time, sitting at the window of 
a low, publick house, in the same street, 
while a butclier fi*om a slaughter-house 
was going by with nearly half an ox on his 
back, Topham relieved him of it with so 
much ease and dexterity, that the fellow, 
almost petrified with astonishment, swore 
that nothing but t)ie devil could have 
flown away with his load. A third time, 
thinking to enjoy a little sport with some 
bricklayers, by removing part of a scaffold 
just before they intended to strike it, from 
a small building, his gi*asp was so rude, 
tliat a part of the front wdl following the 
timber, the fellows conceived it had been 
the effects of an earthquake, and imme- 
diately ran, without looking behind them 
into an adjoining field. Here, however, 
Topham was near paying dearly for his 
jest, as one of the poles struck him on his 
side, and gave him great pain. 

*' Another time, being persuaded by 
one of his acquaintance to accompany itr 
on board a West Xndi%-man in th^ river 
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• • • 

and beings presented with a cocoa nut, he 

threw one of the s.-iil )rs into the utmost 
astonishment, by sviddenly cracking it 
• close to his ear, with the same facility as 
we crack an ei^ shell: and upon some re- 
mark being made npon an obserration 
dee ed rather insolent, by the mate of the 
sjiip, Tooham replied, that he could have 
cracked the b«iwsprit over his head; and 
of tlie truth of which tliere was not the 
least doubt 

" Another time, a race being to be nm 
on the Hackney road, when a fellow with 
a horse ; nd cart '.voiild attempt to keep 
close to the contending partie?'. much to 
the displeasure of thi- spectators .n gene- 
ral, Topham, who was one of ti:en», step- 
ing into the road, seized the tail of the 
cart, and in spite of all tlie fellow's exer- 
tions in wliipping h's horse to get forward, 
he drew them both backwards, witli the 
greatest ease and velocity: and wliile Oie 
pleasure of the beholders was at the high- 
est point of gratification, the sui-prise and 
rage of tlie driver seemed to be beyond 
all .expression; nothing preventing him 
from exercising his whip, upon the imme- 
diate cause of his chagrin, but ti>e proba- 
ble fear of his being pulled or crushed to 
pieces. 

** During the time he kept a publick 
house, two fellows, extremely quarrel- 
some, though patiently bom w.th fot- a con- 
sideia. It* time, at length proceeded so far, 
that notlung would satisfy them but fight- 



ing the landlord. But as they could be sp- 
peased no other way, Topham, at length, 
seizing them both by the nape of the 
neck, whh the same facility as if they had 
been children, he knocked both their heads 
tog^tlier, till perfectly sensible of their er- 
rour, they became as abject in asking par- 
don, as they had before been insolent ia 
giving offence. 

" There is a report, that being opened 
after his death, the ribs, which are de- 
tached in oti I er persons, were found in hiln 
in a maimer connected into one solid sub- 
stance. 

** He is said to have been extremely 
irritable in 1 1 is temper, but had sometimes 
sucij a comn and oie.hinjself, that, to pre- 
vent its ejects, lie would lock himself up 
in a vnom till he found himself calm To 
his own violence, however, he at length 
fell a victim; his jealousy of his wife in- 
duced him to beat her so severely, that 
fear and remorse, as to the consequences, 
had such an effect upon him, that he nut 
an end to his own existence. A plate wris 
engraved, representing him in the act of 
lifting the hogsheads of water in Cold 
Bath Fieldds; but this was the last feat 
he ever exhibited. 

" There were several signs somft years 
ago in different parts of the metropolis 
referring to Topham's strength; onip of the 
last of these was in East Smithfield, where 
he was represented as * The strong man 
pulling against two horses." 



FROM THE qUARTERLY REVIEtT. 
History of Brazil. By Robert Southey. Part the First. 4to pp. 660. London, 1810. 



IT is by no means easy to mention 
a style of composition which Mr. 
Southey has not attempted, and it 
would be still harder to point out 
one in which his talents might not 
be expected to raise him to distin- 
guished eminence. Few authors, J6if 
the present age, have written so 
much as he has done, and still few- 
er of any age, have written so well. 
As a poet, we conceive his name 
has not yet arrived at the reputation 
vi^hlch it is hereafter destined to at- 
t^n; and, as a historian, the expec- 
tation excited by his previous and 
less important essays, will not be 
disappointed by the present, bulky 



volume. With a share of genius and 
fancy equalled but by few; an hones- 
ty surpassed by none; and an extent 
and variety of information marked 
with the stamp of that industrious 
and almost forgotten accuracy which 
brings us back to the severer days 
of English study, he possesses a 
commanding knowledge of his mo- 
ther tongue^ which, though the os- 
tentation of power sometimes pro- 
duces pedantry, and its attendant 
negligence betrays him too often in- 
to antiquated homeliness, is strongly, 
however, and, we think, advantage- 
ously contrasted with the monoto- 
nous and unbending dignity which 
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distinguishes the greater part of 
modern historians. No author could 
be fixed upon to continue, with 
greater prospect of success, the task 
of American history, which Robert- 
son left unfinished; and none is bet- 

• ter adapted to correct and supply, 
by superiour minuteness, zealous 
research, and lively painting of na- 
ture and manners, the cold, and of- 
ten inaccurate outline oi that sen- 
sible and pleasing, but, certainly, 

• superficial writer. 

That portion of American annals* 
which, in this literary colonization, 
has fallen to Mr. Southey*s share, 
has less, indeed, of the usual com- 
mon places of history, less that is 
refined, or splendid, or illustrious, 
- than is offered by the revolutions of 
Europe and of Asia, or even by the 
transactions of the Spaniards in 
Mexico and Peru. 

*• I have to speak," are Mr. South ey*s 
words, ** of savag^esso baibarous. that lit- 
tle sympathy can be felt foi* any sufierings 
which tJiey endured, and- of colonisis, in 
whose triumphs no joy will be taken, be- 
cause they added avarice to barbarity. 
Ignoble men, carrying: on an obscure war^ 
fare, the consequences of wliich have been 
greater than were produced by the cop- 
quests of Aiexarder or of Charlemag-ne, 
and will be far more lasting. Even the few 
higher chaiaCtei's which appear, h^ve 
obtained no fauie beyond the limits of their 
own religion, scarcely beyond those of 
theu* language." 

With all these defects incidental 
to his subject, we agree with him in 
rating its importance highly. Much 
yet remains to be learned concern- 
ing tlie habits and character of sava- 
ges, and it is a topick on which er- 
roneous opinions have done such 
infinite harm, that a philosophick 
mind can hardly bestow its atten- 
tioh better, than in illustrating those 
barbarous manners and strange su- 
perstitions which, wild as they seem, 
are the rudiments, perhaps, and, as 



it were, the grammar of political 
man. And, however inglorious the 
agents in the colonization of Brazil, 
the mariners, the missionaries, the 
exiles of one of the least of our Eu- 
ropean nations; it cpnnot be an un- 
important labour to trace the process 
by which their slender means achiev- 
ed effecti} so apparently dispropor- 
tioned. In these rude efforts of an 
infant state,^ these struggles with 
their savage neighbours, or the more 
imporlan^yarfare which they have 
carried ^^^ainst the beasts of the 
wood, t^^Vagons of the fen, and 
the unkindly effects of strange and 
adverse climates, we are reading the 
original history of every civilized 
natioii in the world; the tales of Cad- 
mus and Jason devested of fable: it 
is to such expeditions as these .that 
Europe owes its present glories: 

Sic fortis Etruria crevit 
Scilicet, et rerum facta est pulcherrima 
Roma ! 

And if the end of history be, in- 
deed, instruction, what better lesson 
can she afford to individual and pri- 
vate exertion than the contempla- 
tion of their gigantick result ? What 
• more important warning and exam- 
ple to those high-souled men, who 
(should the increasing calamities of 
Europe produce another age of co- 
lonics) may bear, with equal cou- 
rage, and with greater mercy, a 
purer faith and better constitution 
than those of the conquerors of 
Brazil, to shelter beyond the reach 
of despotism amid the forests of 
New Zealand, or the countless isles 
of the Polynesian Archipelago? 

It was Vicente Yanez Pinzon, a 
Spaniard, and a distinguished asso- 
ciate of Columbus, ,who, in the year 
1500, discovered the coast of Brazil. 
As usual, in those days, the Casti- 
lians met with gold and giants, and 
carried as many infidels as the/ 



• The title of" History of Brazil" is hardly adequate to the subject, as Mr. Southey's 
"vrork comprises the rise and progress of all the Europeor colonies, from the Andes to 
tbe Atlantick, and from the Plata to the river of Amazon. 
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bould cattk, into exile and slaveiy. 
But this Was all the profit which 
they derived from their discovery. 
The land vtras to the east of Pope 
•Alexander's famous boundary line; 
«nd Pinsou bad not yet brought the 
Tiews of his success to Europe, when 
the fleet of Portugal, under Cabrat, 
was driven, by a fortunate stoi*m 
which befel them in their way to 
India, to that country which had 
'been thus blindly allotted to their 
future empire. Cabral ^as followed 
by the famous Ameq^'^^espucci, 
'a really able navigator, who, while 
^he narrowly missed the honour of 
discovering the Straits of Magellan, 
/has, by a singular fortune, been re- 
i^inpensed far above his deserts, in 
imposing, perhaps unconsciously, 
hxi name on a mighty continent. 
The country thus partially explored, 
bore, according to Garcia, the native 
name of Arabutan. Cabral, however, 
* called it Santa Cruz, and, within a 
few years after its discovery, both 
appellations were forgotten in ^he 
new one of Brazil, derived, as Mr. 
Southey tliinks, from the valuable 
wood which was brought from 
thence, or, as appears to us also 
possible, from the Milesian Fables, 
introduced to our acquaintance in 
the notes to the poem of " Madock," 
and to the present volume. With- 
out, indeed, recurring to the Plato- 
nick Atlantis, or the lucky guess of 
Seneca, who foresaw, according to 
Garcia, the discovery of America, 
*♦ como suelen adivinar los freneticos 
i poetas por calentarse demasiada- 
mente el celebro;" it is a very per- 
plexing and curious question, nor, 
as yet, by any means sufficiently ex- 
plained, from what source, prior to 
Columbus, the suspicion arose, so 
prevalent in the darker ages, of 
countries 

** Farre in the sea, beyond West Spayne." 
To the voyage of St. Brandan and 



his monks, and that of Mt. South- 
ey 's Cambrian Herd, may be added 
the extraordinary expedition ef 
Dante's Ulysses, whom the poet 
conducts in a second ramble, fnfr 
more adventurous th&n the first, and, 
by the same track with Columbus, 
to suffer shipwreck on the dusky 
and mountainous shore of the Ter- 
restrial Paradise. [Inferno, canto 26.] 
Two fabulous^ Atlantick islands, oi 
the names of Brazil and Antilia, 
occur in maps anteriour to the Spa- 
nish voyage. The first of ^ese may 
have been taken from an old Irish 
superstition, founded on a natural 
phenomenon, and a name once £bl- 
mous might have been easily trans- 
ferred, as was at least the case with 
Antilia, to the discoveries after- 
wards made. 

But (^haucer, when he mentions 
the red die of Brazil, in the same 
breath with " graine of Por tingle/'* 
displays a premature knowledge of 
its produce which is veiy perplex- 
ing, and the more so, because we 
cannot find any sufficient authority 
to prove that the wood existed in 
the ancient hemisphere, or that 
Brazil has a meaning in any eastern 
oV European language. Is it absurd 
to suppose that specimens of Ameri- 
can timber may have been cast on 
the western shores of Europe in suf- 
ficient quantities to become a rare 
and valuable aiticle in dying ? Or 
that such arrivals may have been 
thought to proceed from the en- 
chanted Island of O-Brazil ? This 
wood, however, which, ey:cept par- 
rots and monkies, was the only artl* 
cle of exportation Brazil was then 
known to afford (for gryphotiB and 
tiger^a wool, though mentioned in 
an old English statement, must have 
been very rare commodities indeed, 
and Pinzon was mistaken in his gol- 
den tales) was not of sufficient value 
to make the country of any great 
importance in the estimation of the 



• Him needeth not his colour for todien 
With Brazil or with graine of Portingale.r-^Mntf^ PreestU Tak. 
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*^ Lotds of the conquest and com- 
merce of India/* The land was ne- 
glected and left like a common to 
vhoever chose to traflick there, and 
even when its value was better un- 
derstood, the government of Lisbon 
waA long more anxious to exclude 
the French from its commerce, tbaxi 
to proEt by the possession them- 
selves. Almost all which has been 
clone in Brazil has been effected by 
private exertion. At first, a trade 
waa carried on with the Indian inha- 
bitants in the same manner, and for 
nearly the same commodities as 
that now maintained by the English 
and Americans with the savages of 
Polynesia. 

By degrees, occasional adventu- 
rers, thrown by shipwreck on the 
coast, or led by idleness and aver- 
sion to restraiivt, united themselves 
with tlie natives, and became inter- 
preters or supercargoes. Of these, 
one of the first and most remarkable, 
was Diogo Alvarez, a young Portu- 
guese, whose story might supplant 
Philip Quarl or Robinson Crusoe in 
the nursery, and set many an ardent 
boy on fire for voyages and disco- 
very* 

*' He Wfis wrecked upon the shoals on 
the north of the bar of Bahia. Part of the 
crew were lost; others escaped this death 
to suffer one more dreadful; the natives 
seized and eat them. Diogo saw that there 
was no other possible chance of saving 
his life, than by making himself as useful 
as possible to these cannibals, lie there- 
fore exerted himself in recovering things 
from the wreck, and, by these exertions, 
succeeded in conciliating their favour. 
Among other things he was fortunate 
enough to get on shore some baiTels of 
powder, and a musket, which he put in 
order at his first leisure, after his masters 
were returned to their village ; and one day 
when the opportunity wus favourable, 
brouijht down a bird before them. The 
women and ciiildren shouted Caramuru ! 
Caraniui-u ! which signified a man of fire ! 
ftnd they cried out that he would destroy 
them: but he told tlie men, whose asto- 
nishment had less of fear mingled with it, 
that he would go with them to wai*, and 
kill their enemies. 

" Caramuru was the name which, from 
thenceforward, he. was known by. They 



marched agsunstthe Tapuyas; the fame of 
thU dee«dftil engine vent befarcthem, aa^ 
the Tapuyaa fled. From a slave, Caramu- 
ru, became a sovereign. The chiefs of the 
savages thought themselves happy if he 
would accept their daughters to be his 
wives; he fix^d his abode upon the spot 
where ViUa VelluL'was itfterwavd* erect- 
ed« and soon saw as numerous a progeny 
as an old patriarch's rising round himl 
The best families in Bahia, trace their 
origin to him."-— P. 30, 31. 

Caramum, however, and pertKm^ 
in the same condition with himselfy 
were not the only colonists. Many 
individuals founded little factories 
in different parts of the country; and 
small forts and establishments, re- 
sembling nearly those at present 
scattered along the coast of Guinea, 
appear^ though this stage of Brazi- 
lian history is not very clearly told^ 
to have been founded by govern- 
ment; yet the persons sent out to 
these feeble garrisons, were, of all 
others, least adapted to ser^ the 
real interests of their country, or to 
contribute to the advantage of the 
natives, a docile race, whom a wiser 
policy might have soon reclaimed. 

A majority, at least, of these co- 
lonists were criminals, not sent as 
prisoners or labourers, like our con- 
victs in New South Wales, but em- 
ployed as soldiers, or as free settlers, 
and sometimes even as commanders 
and govemours. But if the system of 
Port Jackson be erroneous, and tend 
to immorality, what must have been 
the effect of sending the same de- 
scription of characters in responsi- 
ble and important situations? Was 
there a Portuguese gentleman 
whose vices were intolerable in his 
mother countrv ? He was sent with 
arms in his hands to prey upon the 
wretched Americans. Was there an 
Indian govemour, whose lust and 
cruelties had forced themselves on 
the notice of government? he was 
punished by the permission to ty- 
rannize, with still less restraint upon 
his actions, in Brazil. For many ge- 
nerations this extraordinary policy 
was the curse of the South Ameri' 
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can colonies; but at first when the 
settlers were almost all of this de- 
scription, released from the re- 
straints of European laws and de- 
cency, and thinly scattered amid 
numerous tribes of savages, it is 
evident that the wicked passions of 
each party would grow worse by 
their mutual example. We have 
seen, in^the present day, how much 
harm has been done by the runagate 
sailors in Polynesia, and in Brazil 
the consequences appear to have 
been equally pernicious. 

** Each made the other worse; the can- 
nibals acquired new means of destruction, 
and the £uropeans new modes of barbari- 
ty. The Europeans were weaned from that 
human horrour at the bloody feasts of the 
savages, which, ruffians as they were, 
they had at first felt, and the natives lost 
that awe and veneration for a superiour 
race, which might have been improved so 
grei^tly to their own advantage.** 

For thirty years after the discove- 
ry of*©mzil, things remained in this 
neglected state; but by degrees, the 
fertility of the soil and the excel- 
lence of the climate were known, 
and the renown of Cortez and Pi- 
zarro, with ,tbe treasures they had 
acquired, conferred a sort of fashion 
on America, which induced noble 
adventurers of capital and influence 
to try their fortune there. Here, too, 
the system pursued was singular; 
to encourage such enterprises, the 
country was partitioned by Joam the 
third, into large lots, under the name 
of captaincies, each extending over 
fifty leagues of coast, and each com- 
mitted to the absolute and heredita- 
ry government of the fidalgo who 
undertook to subdue and settle it. 
This was the plan least expensive 
to government, and the administra- 
tion of the colonics was thus in- 
trusted to those who had the deep- 
est interest in their prosperity; btit 
there were many and serious attend- 
ant evils. Individuals might, indeed, 
possess sufficient means to settle 
and cultivate the small, uninhabited 
islands in the Atlantick; but in Bra- 
zil there were savages to be sub- 



dued, and a vast extent of coas^ to 
occupy; and the distance of these 
captaincies from Portugal, and from 
each other, rend9red it impossible 
to obtaih assistance, when assistance- 
was required. Many captains were 
ruined with their colonists, by the 
expenses of setting out; others 
overpowered by the natives, or redu- 
ced to the most horrible distresses 
by famine, from their ignorance of 
the business of a settler, and their 
neglect of a previous stock of provi- 
sions. Even in those districts which 
had better fortune, the system pro- 
ve<J itself to be radically mischievous. 
Human nature is not made for abso- 
lute and uncontrolled authority; the 
captains abused their powers, and 
not only the wretched Indians, but 
the European settlers, were driven 
to despair and insurrection. 

Twenty yeafs after the measure 
was first resorted to, its consequences 
were become intolerable. Joam re- 
voked the powers of the hereditary 
captains, and subjected the whole 
of Brazil to a governour, appointed 
by the crown. 

While the Portuguese were thus 
employed in exploring and settling 
the coasts and creeks of Brazil, they 
had little opportunity, and apparent- 
ly few inducements to penetrate far 
into the interiour. One Garcia, an 
extraordinary character, whose ge- 
nius and achievements are overlook- 
ed in the imperfect histories of his 
countrymen, with five Europeans, 
one mulatto, and an army of Indians, 
undertook, indeed, a journey, of 
which we know no more, than that 
its extent and boldness was almost 
unparalleled; but the result does not 
appear to have encouraged others 
to similar attempts; and though 
vague reports prevailed of gold and 
diamond mines, the treasures which 
now distinguish Brazil were then 
inviolate. 

In the mean time, however, tlie 
Castilians were proceeding in a very 
different manner to the north, soutli, 
and westward. As earlv as 1508, 
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Juati I>iaz de Solis had discovered 
a prodigious river to which he gave 
his own name, and where he was 
killed and eaten by an ambush of 
savages. 

In 1525, Cabot, following the 
track of Magalhaens, arrived at the 
same stream, and explored it as high 
as the Paraguay. A little gold and 
silver which had been obtained from 
the natives, raised his opinion of the 
impoitance of the country; the river 
was named Rio de la Plata, and 
many an adventurer was lured to his 
destruction by this deceitful title. In 
1534, the towns of Assumpcion and 
Buenos Ayres were founded. Both 
these were far removed from the 
sea, an extraordinary circumstance 
in an infant colony, but not without 
a parallel, as we believe the settle- 
Tnent of Canada was effected in a 
similar manner. In both cases the 
superiour fertility of the interiour, 
and the facility of communication 
afforded by a noble river, were suffi- 
dient inducements; but the Spaniards 
threw their head quarters as far west 
as possible, because, to the eastward 
they found no traces of gold or sil- 
ver. The few specimens which Ca- 
Bot had met with, were not the 
product of the country, but brought 
from a distance. This the invaders 
soon discovered; but it was for gold 
they came, and in search of gold 
they had traced within a few years 
the course of the river, from the 
Atlantick to the Andes; while, at the 
same time, and with equal difficult 
ties, Orellana proceeded down the 
Maranon in the contrary direction. 
The Castilians were a more adven« 
turous race than the Portuguese; or, 
to speak more properly, the spirit 
of Portuguese adventure had taken 
ks direction eastward. 

The invaders of Paraguay and 
Guiana, though of all men least 
adapted to colonize a country pro- 
fitably, were still admirably qualified 
to explore it v^idely. Disinclined to 
domestic^ labour, they bore, with 
ipatience, the severest toil> and mi- 
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sery the most intolerable^ wherever 
their wild cm* wicked schemes of 
adfventure led them. Irritated at not 
finding the treasures they expected^ 
they tortured, in some instances, thft 
wretched Indians, to force them to 
point the way to scenes of wealtb 
which had no existence; and every 
tale of wonder, which fear or igno* 
ranee produced, was eagerly caught 
at and credited. It was thus that 
their avarice was inflamed by tales 
of £1 Dorado, the gilded monardi 
of an imaginary, inland Peru; or their 
lust and curiosity, stimulated by the 
report of a nation of fair, and war- 
like, and wealthy women. With 
objects like these before them, hun* 
ger and thirst, and pestilential cli* 
mates; and all the plagues of beasts^ 
and reptiles, and insects, were 
cheerfully encountered. Wading by- 
day breast deep in putrid water, and 
fixing by night their wretched ham* 
mocks amid the branches of treen 
making the fire to dress their pro* 
visions on wicker frames, guarded 
by a little clay; their wounds fester* 
ing for want of help, o^ healed, a» 
they sometimes fancied, by repeating 
a few verses of the psalms; on they 
went, for weeks together, through 
marshes and thickets, exposed to aU 
the dreadful plagues of a rank an4. 
neglected soil, a prey to continual 
inundations, and fruitful in every 
deformed, and abominable, and pbip 
sonous production of nature. la 
reading, indeed, a fair and homely 
statement of the horrours and difii- 
culties which attended such expedi* 
tions as those of Yrala, Ayola3» 
Cabeza de Vaca, &c. there is no- 
thing which excites so -much won« 
der as that men should be found in 
endless succession, not only to sur« 
vive, but to repeat these dangerous 
experiments. Of the wild beasts, in* 
deed, but little mention is made; 
but the snakes were enormous; and 
alligators, and the moi^e dangerous 
palometa, a small, but most vora- 
cious river shark, abounded in every 
stream. The vampires and mosqui* 
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toes were the plagues of the air; 
and on the dry ground, where such ex- 
isted, the ants, whose regular and 
multitudinous march resembled the 
noise of an army, were, at uncertain 
intervals, the devourers of every 
green, and eveiy living thing The 
chiggers laid their eggs beneath the 
nails of the feet and hands, and pro- 
duced wounds or mortification in 
whatever joint they assaulted; and, 
amid these more dreadful visita- 
tions, frogs, toads, and scorpions 
were too common and too inconsi- 
derable to be worth the mention. 

Of the tales which led on to ruin 
ao many adventurers, from Cabeza 
de Vaca down to the gallant Ra- 
leigh, Mr. Southey justly rejects, as 
apocryphal, the story of the city of 
Alanoa, whose Inca was dressed 
every day in a fresh suit of gold 
du$t, glued with a paste of spices, 
on his naked body, and whose mean- 
est utensils were <' plates of gold a 
foot broad.'* With great plausibility 
ixe accounts for such a story exist- 
ing in Guiana, from the wealthy and 
populous kingdoms of Peru and Bo- 
gota, situated on the opposite sides 
of the continent. 

It is, indeed, a curious circum- 
stance, and has led to many errours 
when not attended to, that the geo- 
graphical knowledge of savages 
reaches farther than we at first sup- 
pose. The people of Peru told of a 
tmghty kingdom far to the east; the 
Bogotas sent their conquerors west- 
ward ; and the Spaniards were long 
in discovering that the two nations 
only spoke of each other. It is thus 
that English credulity has been 
mocked m North America by tales 
of white men far to the west, with 
beards, and mounted on horses; and 
instead of recognising, in this de* 
scription, the Spaniards of New 
Mexico, has sought for the descen- 
dants of Madock on the banks of the 
Mississippi, or the sources of the 
Rio Colorado. 

To the accounts of the Amazons, 
Mr. Southey is more indulgent; and^ 



in truth, the stnmg^ correspottd^bce 
and consistency of the stories deli<J 
vered by so many unconnected tribel 
of Indians, and related by so mmf 
authendck travellers, may vptM be' 
sufficient to induce us not hastily txy 
reject a statement, which, however 
extraordinary, contains nothwg in^ 
itself impossible. These warlike la- 
dies, the Cougnantainsecouima^ o^ 
women without husbands, sbouli 
seem, at a period subsequent to th# 
colonization of South America, ^ 
have emigrated from Paraguayt 
where the Spaniards first heard d 
them, to the shores of the river »» 
which they have given a name; afid 
from thence to have past by the 8J» 
Negro to the northward. The lie* of 
Orellana, who fought with them iM' 
his passage down the river, are al- 
together unworthy of notice. Bottht 
testimony of Condamine and Aciini 
ha is certainly niore to the purpose 
and their accounts, as well as tho6(^ 
obtained in Venezuela, agree in «»•* 
signing the Amazons a seatin 4b# 
heart of Guiana, the only ps^rt dl 
America which no European hai^'^ 
explored. Ornaments of green jadv i 
favourite decoration wkh many oh 
vage nations, were said to have beea 
brought from their country, as* 
they had regular pairing aeasoBl 
with a neighbouring tribe. The 
boys produced from this intercourse, 
were destroyed; the girU became 
members of the coBamonweaitlu 
After all, there is nothing mlracu* 
lous in the story. 

*< The lot of women is usually dteadM 
among savages; the females of oBQ.h<)rdQ 
may have perpetrated what the Danaida 
are «aid \o have done before " them, Ku| 
from a stronger provocation; and if, iSW 
not unfrequent, they had heen aceusteitt^ 
ed to accompany their husbands to baul^ 
there is nothing that can even be thoughl 
improbable in their establisliing thes^ 
telyesai^ an Independent race, and ^' 
curiagy by such a system of life, that free- 
dom for their daughters, whicl\ theyW 
obtained for themselves." p. 609. 

Another ph^t^nenon wldch M^' 
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douthe])r seems €&p««€d to rescue 
from, the gripe of Palaephatus, is the 
Tnermaid; for be it rememberedy that 
the male of this species is as little 
noticed as the husbands of the 
GougnaiKtainsecouima. On this point 
we do not find our faith so vivid as. 
his appears to be; the Upupiara of 
Brazil, which drowns the Indians, 
a|4)ears to us to be of the same ge- 
nus with the manati of th/e Cana* 
4iansvthe Scottish kelfiicy the nych 
^ Scandinavia, and our English Jit 
qf the cramfi^ Stedman's evidence is 
Dather contrary. De Lery is, how- 
Viier, no bad authorityf and we have 
a circuYOfttiaiitial description of a si* 
wilar animal, in the same latitude 
as Brazil, and on theppposite side 
of the Atlantick, in a work entitled, 
^IstoricaDesQrizione de' tr^ Regni 
4i Congo, Matamba ed' Angola." 
[Milan 1690,] This work, .we be- 
lieve, is scarce in its original form, 
though it h^s been pretty generally 
circulate4iu the French translation 
«f Labat, aod the author (a Capu- 
ehin missionary, il Padre Antonio 
Cavaszi) pitofesses himself an eye 
witness; for, in describing some of 
the peculiariues of the << Pesce 
DoADa,'* he says, (^per quanto po- 
tei vedere." A hideous engraving is 
given, opposite to which, in the copy 
aow before us, a French manuscript 
lipte is inserted, with some filthy 
circumstances respecting the same 
animal, inaa the account of one 
Jean Mequet. But small reliance is 
to be placed on< this engraving, 
since, by the missionary's own ad- 
mission, ^ Don ^ stato possibile darlo 
ad intendere precisamente a chi ne 
fece rimagine;" / but a little fancy 
3xiight easily make a Pesce Donna 
QUt of some species of seal, and 
^ch, we apprehend, is the founda- 
tion lor most of the stories which 
bilve been circulated. 

While the Spaniards were wasting 
tHeir time and strength in endless 
and unprofitable wanderings, and 
quarrelling with each other in all 
tba bittemesa yiimh .. iniseryj^ , dis- 



appointment, .and dissolute habits 
could produce; the Portuguese, re- 
stricted by their situation to agricul- 
ture and commerce, were, in despite 
of a faidty government, by the natu- 
ral effects of a fertile soil, and a 
salubrious climate, increasing rapid- 
ly in wealth and numbers. They 
had their share, indeed, of the nox- 
ious productions to which all hot 
climates are liable; but the bounties 
of nature far surpassed her inconve- 
niences. Of the native trees the mag- 
nificent acayaba was the principal, 
valuable for boat building, for die« 
ing, for fruit, for a species of flowerj 
for a medicinal gum, and a liquor 
capable of fermentation. Tea was 
indigenous, and coffee and ^nger 
were soon introduced with success. 
Sugar was cultivated to a considera- 
ble extent. Saltpetre was abundant, 
and the sea ^besides the mermaid) 
teemed with mnumerable species of 
fish. Nor were even the interminable 
wastes of the interiour devoid of ob* 
jects adapted to relieve and delight 
the traveller. Amid all the horrours 
of the desert were found occasionally 
meadows spotted with tortoise eggs| 
forests thronged with birds and mon?-^ 
kies, and tangled with the luxuri- 
ant folds of creeping plants, applica- 
ble to many important uses, and 
yielding when wounded a cool and 
wholesome water, which amid deser^ 
and stinking marshes, was a relief 
most necessary and seasonable. Id 
the eastern Cordillera, where the 
Jesuits established a convent, are 
found all the mingled products of 
tropical and temperate climates, and 
that pure air and majestick scenery 
which distinguish the Blue Moun- 
tains of Jamaica. The Jesuits chose 
their station well; but it is most un* 
just to. accuse them of Interested 
views. Their arrival and labours were 
indeed a blessing to Brazil. They 
were sent by Joam the third, and 
seem, with greater talents, more 
extensive views of policy, and, unfor- 
tunately, a fai: worse religion, to have 
>,een inspired, in no small degree, 
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with tbat sensible piety, that never- 
failing industry and conciliating be- 
nevolence, which added to the ad- 
vantages possessed by all bodies act- 
ing in concert, have given so much 
success to the Moravians, in their 
task of converting savages. No peo- 
ple could be less disposed to receive 
instruction then the tribes to whom 
they came. Thi? Tapuyas were the 
oldest and most numerous race of 
Indians in Brazil. They should seem 
to be the original colony from the 
northern division of the continent, 
and to have brought from thence 
their rattle gods, found also in Flo- 
rida, and their name, which we un- 
derstand from good authority to be 
the gfenerick appellation [Tapoy] 
by which the North America tribes 
distinguish themselves from tlie 
whites. Another stock were the 
Tupinambas, comprising a multi- 
tude of nations of kindred language, 
and connected, as appears from 
many circumstances, with the Caribs, 
and the islanders of HaytL* 

The Tupinambas were more re- 
cent comers than the Tapuyas, and 
had driven them from the greater and 
more valuable part of the country; 
■while they themselves stood in no 
small fear of a gigantick and warlike 
race from the south, the Aymores, 
who seem to have been a branch of 
the famous Puelches or Patagonians. 
All these nations after their kinds> 
are described by Mr. Southey with 
that force and poetick liveliness 
which mark his manner, when he 
treats on a favourite subject; and 
the world is deeply indebted to him> 
not only for the rational entertain- 
ment afforded by this part of his 
work, but for the manner in which 
he hafr laid to rest the idle exaggera- 
tion with which the Indian charac- 
ter has been extolled or vilified. 
Here, on the one hand^ we have no> 



dreams of a nee distinct' aa^ infe- 
riour from tlie rest of mankind; una' 
ble to count beyond the number 
three; beardless and imbecile; nor 
have we a faultless community of 
sages and heroes. While ample jus- 
tice is done to the bodily and mental 
powers of the rudest tribes, the 
enormities into- which revenge sedu- 
ced them are no where palliated, and 
our late philosophers (for we believe 
they are most of them guillotined) 
might have been referred to Mr^ 
Southey 's descripticHi of the South 
American hordes for that proof of 
the advantage of civilisation whicb 
Protagoras offered to Socrates: 

i o-<|)oJ))at fy TCK roiouTctt flty9ga»«*oi? ywofM- 

Of these nations, the Tupinambas 
were the most advanced in civilisa- 
tion; and seem to have been nearly 
on a level with the islanders of Fee« 
jee} the most cruel^ but most ingeni- 
ous of the great family of the Paci- 
fick. The Aymores were the rudest 
and the most brutal; but were, at 
the same time, a frank and honest 
race, easily won to confidence, and, 
when won, warmly attached. In hai«' 
tred to the Portuguese, and in a love 
for human ilesh, almost all die* tribes 
agreed. The first of these principles 
was the natural effect of the unin- 
terrupted course of treachery, op^ 
pression and ingratitude which they 
had experienced at the hands of the 
settlers, who disregarding alike the 
thunders of the Romish church, and 
the positive laws of their sovereign^ 
had, on the most frivolous pretences, 
or without any jM-etence at all, redu- 
ced many villages to servitude, and 
carried on predatory excursions a* 
mong the rest for the sake of ob-^ 
taining slaves. Their cannibalism^ 
however, was a far more serklus im-* 



• One of their superstitions is in cotmnbn with the northern Indians; both races h*ve 
the same respect for the nig^ht bird, called by the English *• wliip-poor-wai:" and, 
according to Peter Kalm, for the same reason, this may have been borrowed from the 
Tapuzas, as well as the rattle worship. 
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. pedifuent tf» amwevsbm than ^eir 
hatred to Europecms. 

'* The reli^n, th^ pride, and the joy 
of the Brazilian savages were in their can- 
nibal feasts; and it was the more difficult 
to aboUsh tliis custom, because the Euro- 
peans had hitherto made no attempt to 
check it amon^ their allies. It has been 
seen how the French interpreter advised 
the Tupinambas t6 eat Hans Stade as a 
Portuguese; and the Portuguese in like 
manner permitted their allies to consider 
■ their enemies as beasts whom they were to 
destroy and devour. Nay, as these ban- 
quets made the feud morfe deadly, they 
conceived it to be good policy to encou- ' 
rage them; and for this policy, the com- 
mon shudderings of humanity were, as 
usual, repressed and ridiculed; and tlie 
holiest injunctions of religion set at naught. 
Priests, warriours, women, and children, 
regarded the practice of cannibalism 
with equal delight and equal interest. It 
*was the triumph of the captor; it was an 
expiatory sacrifice to the spirits of their 
brethren who had been slain; it was the 
pnbHck feast in which the old women dis- 
played theifT domestick mysteries; and it 
was the day of merriment for the boys." 
page 217. 

Many curious details of the ce- 
remonies on this accursed occasion 
are given in the account of Haps 
Stade'^s adventures; to abridge them, 
however, would be tp spoil their 
interest, and we refer our readers 
to Mr. Southey^s work. The Indians 
bad learnt to consider human flesh, 
as the most exquisite of all dainties; 
but delicious as these repasts were 
accounted, they derived their high- 
est flayour from revenge. 

** It. was this feeling, and the sense of 
honour connected vdth it, that the Jesuits 
found most difficulty in ov/ercoming. The 
native Brazilians had made revenge their 
predominant passion, exercising it upon 
etery trifting occasion, to feed and 
streniftben a propensity which is of itself 
top strong. If a savage struck his foot 
against a stone, he raged over it and bit it 
like a dog; if he were wounded with an 
arrow, he plucked it out and gnawed the 
shaft. When they took a beast of prey in 
a pit-iall, they killed it by little wounds, 
that it might be long In dying, and suffer 
as much as possible in death." p. 233. 



Such were the people whom the 
Jesuits went to convert; nor were the 
Indians themselves their only oppo- 
nents. The Portuguese and men of 
colour united in an outcry against 
every measure for the improvement 
or liberation of the savages. The 
missionaries experienced the same 
persecution and violence from the 
planters, as the united brethren have 
received from the Dutch boors at 
the cape; and were assailed by all 
the arguments w*hich ignorance, 
selfishness, and infidelity have urged 
in our own times against the con- 
version of Hindoostan. " Such pro- 
cieedings," said the slave-owners, 
"were violations of the liberty of 
the Indians; it was absurd to dream 
of forbidding tigers to eat human 
flesh; the more they warred with 
each other, the better it was for the 
Portuguese; and to collect them in 
large settlements, was to form ar- 
mies with which they should soon 
have to contend." The governour, 
however, supported them, and they 
themselves had every possible qua- 
lification of zeal and benevolence 
to make their endeavours successful. 
They began with winning the affec- 
tions of the children by trifling pre- 
sents, and, in this intercourse, ob- 
tained some use of the language 
themselves, and soon qualified these 
little ones for interpreters. They 
visited the sick, reconciled enemies,- 
prevented drunkenness and polyga- 
my; but cannibalism remained incu- 
rable. Like hope, it travelled on 
with the savages, through life, and 
in death it hardly quitted them. 

" A Jesuit one day found a Brazilian 
woman in extreme old age, and almost at 
the point of death. Having catechised her, 
instructed her, as he conceived, in the 
nature of Christianity, and completely 
taken care of her souf , he began to inquire 
whether there was any kind of food which 
she could take: ' Grandam,' said he« 
(that being the word of courtesy by which 
it was usual to address old women) * if I 
were to get you a little sugar now, or a 
mouthful of some of our nice things which 
we get from beyond the sea, do you think 
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ymi ooold eat HV rAb» nsf ^pr«9idgKmt'> that hyitoaffs he wm to oeBverl-the !%•• 

f aid the old convert, ' my stomach goea |^ans of BraxU. He usually took with him 

against every thing. There is but one thing rouror five of these little choristers on 

vhich I think 1 could touch. If I had the his preaching expeditions. "When they ap- 

iktie band of a little tender Tapoya boy, proached an inhabited place, one cani^ 

i think I could pick the Ihtle bones; but the crucifix befot« them, and they begai| 

wo is me, tliere is nobody to g» out and ainging the Utaay. The aavagea^ fk^ 

lAioot one for nw"* Note* p. 223. anakes^ were won by the voice .of tJ^e 

r ^- ^ ^* ry .'^ ^ r charmer; they received him joyfidly, and 

* Of course the Payes, or priests of ^^^^ ^^ departed with the sairie ceremo- 

the country, were the warmest ny, the children followed the tnusick. He 

against these new magicians; bap« set the catechism, creed, and ordinary 

tism was thought fatal to children, prayera to 9olfa, And the pleasure of 

and to spoil the taste of human learning to sing wa« such a temptatiQQ^ 

Hesh; and the prayev^ of the mis- r^*l\K^^^^^^ T *^^ 

J *^ •' J ^ from their parents, to put themselves un- 

jftonaries were supposed to engcn- ^ertbecareof the Jeauits." p. 254 257. 
der knives and scissars m their 

Kcarer's bowels; still, however, they , " was by these beginmnigs, ra- 

madc a progress. tional, pious, and peraua^ve, that 

they laid the foundation of a reli^ 

" When the Jesuits succeeded, they gion, which, though corrupted and 

»ade the ccmverts erect a church in the debased, was Still productive of the 

VI llaee,wmch, however nide, nxed them to v, „ :. '» r»j i *: «;* u ^ -^ . ji 

the spot, and they established a school for We«sings Christianity, however dis- 
the c^dren, whom they catechised in g«i?cd, conters; and of that extra- 
ilkeir =own language, and instructed to ordinary power and popularity 
itftpeat the paternoster over the sick: eve* among the Indians, whiclii till the 
tj recovery which happened after Uiia had time of the final suppression of theii? 
^^a done, both they and the patient ac- ^^cr, was almoM uniformly exer. 
jounted a miracle. They taught them also ^ ^ ^ thexjauae of ittstice and- hui 
to read and write, using, savs Nobrega, ^^"^^ *" "• -*,««»*, w ^«9^^^ «ui« hu« 
the same persuasion as that wherewith l^^lty. JJut, tor their taPthct prot 
Hkt enemy overcame man; ye shall be aa gress, and for the presem atate of 
{■oda, knowhig good and evil; for this the Indians, we look forward, td 
ksnowkdgc appeared wondei^ful to tliem, Mr. Soutbey's second volume, 'and 
andti^eyeagei-lydesiredtoattainit Good return to the more general hiatiorf 
|,n,of, how easily such a race might have ^ g -j xhUB - nmch, hoifew, 
been civilized. Aspilcueta was the aptest , ii "■'*w> «vfi.vw^», 
scholar ^fflong the missionaries; he was ^« may he allowed to remarfe-^^t 
«>€ first wito made a catechism in the indeed the observation naturally 
"Pupi tongue, and translated prayers into forces itself on the mind— 4hat one- 
il^Wbeti he iM^came sufficiently master of ry community of BAen> «8tabiiai)ed 
Ji^language^t^eipvess himself in it with for a worthy purpose, has, m tbe 
fluency ana full p^^wer, he then adopted w^«:«.«:«« u^I^ f^^*.i,L ^ It i 
the muni^ei- of th'e Pa^-es, and sung out ^^S'^^V*^' ^^'P active and ^W€^ 
the mysteries of the faith, running round *^?"^ * "® Franciscans, the Ben«du:« 
tlie auditors, scamping his fec^, cl«pping tiuea, the Knights of li'LUta^ ajiicom- 
lis haiuU^ and copying all the tones and menced with equal industry .and 
gesticulations by v^hieh they Were wpnt virtue; and that the Jesuit's star 
to be i^ected. Kobrega hada school neav retained its brightness loneet, U (0 
the c.tv, wuere he instructed the native u^ «*«.«; u.,*„j tL^*. ^^ u I ^^ 
cUildien, the orphans from Portugal, and ^ attributed, pot SO mu^h tQ t|» 
the Mestizos, or mixed breed, liere called *^ture ot their efitabliahmentr aa te 
MamalUcoB. Reading, writing, and' amh« the peculiarity of circuQ^taiailC/eiS 
metiek were Uiuje^ht tliem^ tliey vei^e which gay« them a . never ending 
trained to atssist at mastr, and to sing the scope for exertion^ as>d by a widec 
chuich service, and fiequently led in pvo, field of ambition and activity, pre- 
cession through tlie town, Ihis had a ^^rvt^A th«Ji. r^^^oi f«-^«« ...,o«.;«^ t* 
rieat effect, for the natives were pas: T^^^ ^^\^ metal fWTO rusting. It 
aionately fond of musick, so passionately, ^^ °"^y when establishments have 
that Nobrega began to hope the fable of outgrown the* times, or the times 

Orpheus was a type oi' his misi^ioni and have outj^rowQ tiiem; that their nti^ 
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ence soon follows their utility. It is* 
therefore, the interest of all such to 
seek out new fields of talent, to pro* 
pose some freah object continuaUf 
to their fojlowers, and by still fresh 
^haiinel^, to emi^loy in their service 
those iiery spirits which would else 
be leagued for their destruction. If 
their Terminus ceases to be pro- 
gressive, it i& vain to hope that he 
will long continue stationary. 

Ex illo fluere et retro sublapsa referri. 

In 1564, a feeble and ill concerted 
effort was made by the French Hu- 
gonotSf in total contempt of justicei 
to establish themselves, though then 
at peace with Portugal in Brazil; 
and their Calvinist teachers^ in at- 
tempting the same task with the 
Jesuits, showed about aa much bi- 
gotry and want of common sense, 
as our Methodists have since done 
in Otaheite. 

..But the evil days of Portugal and 
Bra^l were now drawing, on. , In 
1578 Sebastian fell, and a. few years 
more saw the first a province of 
Spain, and the second* exposed to 
all the enemies of that overgi*own 
power.. 

The English buccaneers under 
Lancaster, laid waste Olinda. The 
French renewed, though with the 
same Ul success as before, their 
}»lans of conquest and colonization; 
and the Dutch, iktw emancipated 
fsom the yoke of Castile, and having 
already subverted the Portuguese 
em{»re in India, turned their arms 
^i^ equ^ wisdom and courage to 
the subjugatioa of South America. 
The Hollanders of the 17th century 
were, indeed, a formidable enemy; 
and in the first burst of their naval 
thunders on Brazil, we recognise 
Diany actions which would not. dis- 
grace even the present lords of the 
ocean. Some traits are ako to be 
met with, some foolish contempt. of 



thieir enemy, some (^regard to the 

feelings and interests of their fiiendsi 
sbme slackness in the very hour of 
victory, and . indifference to every 
thing but the view of immediate 
profit, which remimd us, alaA ! too 
forcibly, of , the atteinpts we havo 
witnessed in our own days, on a 
neighbojLiring region of South Ame- 
rica. In two material points, how- 
/ever, they differed from us; their 
cause was somewhat less unjust^ 
and their temper far less merciful 
and liberal. Their first attack was 
directed to the capital of Brazil, and 
every thing gave way before themj* 
their sailors were hardly inferiouyr 
to the modem English, and their 
soldiers were t^ed and seasoned in 
the long and glorious struggle, in 
which they had foiled the armies of 
Spain and Austria. The Braziliaas^ 
on the other handy were unused to 
war, and now had no expectations of 
it; they were under the protection- 
of Spain, who was little Inclined to 
favour a Portuguese colony, and the 
inert administration of (>livarez took 
away all hope of timejy Europeai^ 
succour. But the energy of the Pov* 
tuguese character, warmed by a 
mixture of Brazilian blood, was able 
of itself to . preserve die country. 
The govemour being made prison- 
er, the bishop and. inhabitants of 
St. Salvador retired into the woods, 
and exhausted their invaders by that 
system of warfare for which militi^i^ 
are best qualified; till, on the tardy 
arrival of forces from Lisbon, the 
Hollanders fell . ^n easy sacrifice.. 
The failure of their first expedition 
did not, however, discourage themi 
the desperate valour of PeterHeynel 
their admiral, obtained the town 6i 
Hecifei, and a long and bloody war 
wm maantaiaed, with various^ suW 
cess, during upwards of If years.. - 
The vices of the Portuguese wer<i 
ignorance, indiscipline, and the vi-* 
cissitudes of foolish confidence anc|! 



* It is singular, that Philip of Spain offensd .Brazil in sovereignty to the.duks of 
Bragaoza, oacQnditi{>o of.Uia waviog jiif Cla»n^ to PwtiigfiL 



Qg4 «EL«e5T REVIEWS. 

«ttdden'^anlck; those of the Dutch, Ue men in a war, wherein they soe Ur 

avarice, drunkenness, and impa- quired to serve God, and their king, and 

tience of hardship; both were brave, ^^^'^ ^^"''try. Gird on your swords, and 

J . ,. r u-.*u «„ «^««i when you remember the sad daj in whicu 

aud the cruelty of both was equal. y^„ .J^ ^^^ ^„^ 1^^ i^ be not for sorrow. 

Both nations employed consiaerable b^ g,p ven^ance; and whether you re- 

bodies of Indians and negroes in renge your brethren, or falUike then, yoe 

their service, and there were on will not degenerate from them, nor Unm 

*oth sides very able partisans for your mother.' With this exhortation, shp 

the desultory warfare which such »«nt Oiem to Mathias, requesting that H^ 

• J T-u^ i-k ,* u u ^ - would rate them as soldiers. The chudren 

troops carried on. The Dutch had a ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^,^ ^^^ degenerate, and 

mulatto deserter ot the name ot Ca- they proved themselves worthy of it." 
iabar, who, after doing more mis- 
chief to his country than an entire . On the other hand|.meantime, the 
army could have effected without majority of the Indians, in spite of 
him, fell into the hands of the Por- the exertions of the Jesuits, were 

^ iuguese, and died on the gibbet re-^ induced, from hatred of the Portu« 

signed and penitent. On the other guese, to join with any fresh inva- 

party, besides Souto and Enrique ders, and the Jews and new Chrifr* 

Diaz, two able chiefa of marauders, tians were ready to hail as their 

. was Camaran, a high minded Indian deliverers, any government which 

cacique, who repaid the ingratitude had not an inquisition. Great ad- 

of his masters by the most distin- vantages these, if the Dutch had 

guifihed services. His uncle had known how to use them, ^nd if the 

been kept by the Portuguese eight natural bigotry of Galvanism had not, 

years in irons. The Dutch, on ob- in Brazil, rendered, in a great mea- 

taining possession of Rio Grande, sure, vain, the enlightened policy ^ 

tet him at liberty. their European government. Bitt 

their greatest tower of strength was 

" Immediately he went to his clan; the their possessing a. general like the 

mark of my chains, said he, are still ^ount of Nassau, one of those cji- 

bleeding; but It 18 guilt which IS infamous traordinarv characters who seem 

and not punishment. The worse the Portu- t»^aor<iinary cnaracters wno seem 

guese have used me, the more merit will marked by the seal of Providence 

be yours and mine in persisting faithfully for illustrious enterprises, and for 

to serve tliem, especially now that they the example and improvement of 

are in distress." P- 494, the world. Just, wise, valiant, and 

_, , , , . , generous, he seems to "have posses- 

The uncle and his nephew were, ^^^ j- ^^^^^^ can entitle 

perhaps, the preservers of Brazil. ^ ^^ ^^',^^^d ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

:Nor were noble mstances of magna, ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 4^ bis means 

mmity wanting among the Portu. been proportionable to his genius, 

guese. Estevam Velho had fallen m ^j,^^^ ^^^* ^e but little doubt that 

_an engagement between the HoU g^^-^-j ^^^ p^^ ^^^Id have been 

landers and Matthias de Albu- added to the cluster of Batavian ar- 

querque, near the town of Nazareth, ^^^^^ ^^ that his orange standard 

„ _, . , « would have been carried in a series 

« lie was the son of Maria de Soirn, ^ victories from Darien to the 

one of the noblest women of the province. "* •! r liyr „ n IT.- i 

Already in this war she had lost two other Straits of Magellan; But his plans 

sons, and her daughter's husband. When were ill answered by the power or 

. the tidings of this fi-esh affliction arrived, spirit of the West Indian company; 

^he called her two rem^iining sons, one of his reforms were crost, his fidelity 

whom was fourteen years of age, the suspected, and the force which he 

?^r/rr:tTrZ:;^;:'hrL*: te r^q--^, directed to ,econdanr ob- 

by the Dutch to day; you must now, in J^^ts. Little was won or lost by ei-. 

your turn, do what is tli^ duty of honoura- thev side, and Brazilians and Dutfh 
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were already so wearied by their 
endless warfare, as to have begun a 
sort of negotiation; when the news 
of the revolution, which placed Bra- 
ganza on the throne of Portugal, en- 
tirely altered the relation in which 
they stood to each other. With this 
^rcat event, and with a retrospec- 
tive view of several expeditions of 
discoverv on the Orellana, Mr. 
Southey concludes his volume. 

Our readers cannot but perceive, 
we think, even from the short and 
imperfect sketch to which our li- 
mits have confined us, that the his- 
tory of Brazil is a subject of no 
common interest; and that the pow- 
ers of its historian are such, as will 
place him in a rank with the most 
considerable names in the depart- 
ment l^has chosen. To tlie second 
Voium?^e look forward with in- 
creased expectation, both from the 
atigmented importance of Brazil as 
connected with the rest of the world, 
ftnd from the valuable manuscript 
sources of information which the 
author announces himself to possess, 
and which have enabled him to sup- 
ply a period in the history of this 
rising eitipire, as utterly unknown 
to European readers, as the annals 
ot China or Japan. On the present 
volume we have but few observa- 
tions to offer. Many valuable canons 
of colonial policy might be laid 
down or confirmed from the fects 
here given; among which, one of 
the most striking is, the advantage 
of encouraging a mixed breed be- 
tween the natives and settlers, and 
of indentifying these Mestizos with 
the colonists of purer blood, by an 
equality of rank and an admission 
to the same privileges and employ- 
ments. The Portuguese alone, of all 
the European nations, seem, both in 
Brazil and India, to have pursued 
this policy; and if, with them, the 
effects have not been more stri- 
king, it is only because the Mes- 
tizos and the purer race have been 
sunk under equal disadvantages of 
religion and government. The ex- 
Voi.. v. 3 1. 



tent to which this system has been 
carried by the Portuguese, and the 
surprise with which our English 
sailors regarded the state assumed 
by the swarthy govemours of their 
small, insular settlements, is often to 
be remarked in the accounts of 
voyagers about the beginning of the 
last century; and we trust that Mr. 
Southey will not overlook, in his 
second volume, the circumstances 
that have produced a peculiarity 
which appears to us both amusing 
and instructive. 

The race of man in all his animal 
powers, is decidedly improved by 
mixture; and even in his noble fa- 
culties, if greater genius be not 
produced, a more ardent and rest- 
less activity is superadded, which 
makes the man of colour a most va- 
luable ally, or a most dangerous 
enemy. The Portuguese have made 
him the former; and it ts to this in- 
termixture of native blood, and to the 
exertions of this hot and hardy race, 
which derive their pedigrees from 
the kindred of Caramuru, that the 
house of Braganza is indebted for 
that city which is now the seat of 
their empire, and for the treasures 
and resources of the finest region in 
the world* What has been the con- 
sequence of a different line of poli- 
cy, is written in blood on the shores 
of Ha3rti; and is no less legible ia 
the vices and ignorance of those 
neglected offsprings of Europeans— i 
the disgrace and peril of our eas- 
tern Mid western settlements. Albu- 
querque encouraged his soldiers to 
marry native women, and settle in 
India with their families. Lord Va- 
lentia seriously recommends that 
the children of the English servants 
of the company should be forbidden 
to remain in their territories. 
<* Which is the wiser here, justice 
or iniquity ?"— -the cruel Portu- 
guese, or the humane and enlight- 
ed Briton ? — Another point on which 
we anticipate much valuable infor- 
mation, is, the maturing the Jesuits* 
scheme of instruction, and the preti 



SEI^CT HEVIEWS, 

fttatf of the l&dies. Nq £uit>r necessarily bvougbt forward^ we are 

t settlerd have yet be^n ^uated apt to turn with soipie displeasuro 

ir by iTiercy or wisdom^ in their from pages which almost require a 

ings with savages. glossary, and from oroaments which 

be English in Nor^h America remind us of the artificial wrinfclea 

not enslave the aborigenes, but worn by the triple-crowned lady m 

treated them with brutal ne- the Tatler* In poetry, such archaisms 

t and impolicy, and they encou- or uncommon words are, for oh* 

d. their wandering habits by the vious reasons, often beautifuU but 

Lck in peltry: they stimulated why, in plain prose^ and in ordinaiy 

* evil passions by employing narrative, is ^^ coronal" to drive ott| 

1 in war; and they coipmunicar coronet from its established place} 

to them no other tincture of ci- Will « plumery" weigh heavier thaa 

ition but European diseases, and Jeathers ? or will not our homeljf 

9pean, spirituous liquors. The English drum raise a spirit as sooa 

uards and Portuguese were, at as ^ tambour ?"— -Then we have '^ na* 

indeed, oppressive and inhu- pery'^ for nafikina and table^ckth^^ 

\ but they have at least taken ^ poitrals," which it may bo thoughtt 

a to domesticate the remnant is fuUy as well ei^prest by br^a^^ 

m they spared, and we appre^ fiiates^ and >( b^^ds/' a plural sub-. 

I their missions have since more stamive, which, whether it requires 

paid the debt of their original a censor to reform it, or an augur to 

sses. lnterp)*et, may admit, perhaps, of a 

comparing, as every one who question. It is tme, that amidst sin; 

s his work will naturally more hundred pages of eloquent and pow^ 

ss compare, Mr. Southey with exful writing, a few such flaws aa 

^rtson, the most obvious, though these are hardly worth the noticingi 

linly not the most important dif« except that they admit of so easy aa 

)ce) is U^e occasional ^ quaint^ amendment in a future edition. 

, and affectation of the style of There is another defect, whic|t 

|uity, which we shortly noticed we beiiei^e must be attributed als^ 

he beginning of the present to system, and deriy^d from the 

tures, and which are very oppo? same familiarity with ancient chfor 

indeed, to the unfailing poUshi» nicies, but which is a real impedi* 

sweetness of diction almost to ment, not only to the popularity! 

!ty, and the other " dulcia vitia*' but to the general usefulness of a 

is elegant predecessor. A little historical composition. The want of 

eliness, a few archaisms, and a broad and general views of his sub- 

i, for the most part, founded on ject, and of those bird's-eye r^capt* 

of our beautiful version of the tuiations, which serve as a resting 

ptures, possess, indeed, when place to the attention, and bring at 

>duced with judgment and mpr once before the reader's observatiiMi 

tion, a dignity of eloquence^ the relative harrnony of the objecMl 

:h the periods oi^ later days are he has gone through in detail. The 

^ether unable to equal; and ma«. generalijty of modern historians have 

assages m^ay be found in the pre^ tallen into a contrary extreme, and 

voilume, which would not dis- have given us rather essays on hi^ 

:e, in harmony, even the best of tiorical subjects, than resd and aur 

authors that have been chpsen thentick history. Mr^ So^they, on 

nodels. But if this familiarity ihe oth^r hand, gives us his facts 

I pur elder dassicks, assume the as he finds ^em^ ^d takes little 

^arance of art or pedantry; if pains to unite them in a connected 

r negligence be evidenUy studi- Or lucid arrangement. Ji^Tothing can 

and their obsolete or unusual exceed the accuracy of his det^, or 

Uage be ostentatiously and un- the life and. spirit of Jtiis represenia- 
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tions; but these glowing scenes pass but Important change app€^rs to 
over the mind as insulated and dis- have taken place in some of oui* 
joined as the shadows of a magick author's opinions. We no longer 
lantern, or as visionary kings in find in the productions of his pea 
Macbeth, without a Banquo to con- that querulous discontent under the 
^ct and identify them. In more re« existing state of society, and that un- 
spects than one, his work reminds defined aspiration after fair dreams 
us of the defects and beauties of the of unattainable Jiberty; dreams, in- 
(;reat masters in the infancy of paint* deed, but '< such as our Milton wor« 
ii)g, in whose performances every shipped;" which, by the prejudice 
hair was a portrait, and every fea- they excited against his earlier pro- 
ture seemed starting into life; but ductions, retarded, we believe, the 
from the want of general effect and popularity he must otherwise have 
keeping, the eye roamed unsatisfied obtained, till long after maturer age 
over the picture, and sought relief and melancholy experience had sub- 
on slighter but better arranged de« dued and sobered down the livelier 
signs. Robertson wrote only for ef- tints iji his youthful enthusiasm, 
feet, and gave us sums without their At present, if we wish to educate 
Items. The result was inaccurate, in the minds of youth a lofty sense 
indeed, but will always continue po* of national dignity, a temperate zeal 
pular. Mr. Southey gives the items in the cause of freedom, and a man- 
carefully, and leaves the reader to ly hatred for every species of op- 
«a&t them up himself. Surely he pression or cruelty; if we desire W 
may indtilge » little more in those raise in them that admiration of in- 
general specuk^ons, which his ar- dividual merit whieh speaks to the 
dent mind must have often suggest* feelings, and stimulates the emula- 
cd, without relinquishing the ad* tion of the soldier or the citizen, m 
vantages \Jkrhich are possessed by well as the statesman or gfeneral, and 
superiour accuracy, and the interest makes the> study of history a school^ 
lie never fails to excite in particular not only of national politicks, but of 
fEtetS) and the conduct of particular private virtues: if, in short, we wish 
individuals. It is partly, however, to breed up such men in England, 
c^ing to this habit of viewing ac* as England now most needs to pre- 
tions in detail, and partly, we should serve her, few better manuals can 
utmost imagine, to a keenness of be found than the works of Robert 
^c moral sense superiour to that Southey. 

possessed by his pi^decessor, that There are some errours of the 
Mr. Southey's individual characters pen, or of tiie press, we know not 
possess an interest and value far which; but, in the prospect of ano- 
teperiour to those of Robertson* ther edition, Mr. Southey will ex-^ 
They are not mere links in the chain cuse our mentioning them. In pag6 
of events; they are something more 2, Vicente de Pinzon is said to havc^ 
than performers in a great political sailed with Jbur caravels; page 7, 
teliet* They are men, accountable we are told that << out of his three 
men, whose virtues are held up to ships he lost two."-— A Frenchman 
«tar imitation, whose vices we art would not [p. 136] say " d'etre ter- 
tought to abhor, and the principal riblCr" but << a fin d'-^tre terrible." 
&[id of history, example, is a|>plied The Dutch are said [p. 577j to 
on the widest scale, and to tlie very have instructed their Indian allies 
best of purposes. Asa moral writer, in Lutheranisnt; a very singular con- 
Mr. Southey will leave behind him duct in men who were themselves 
ft name which few of his ecmtempo- Calvinists. Does this errour proceed 
raries will have equalled^ In these front excessive familiarity with Por- 
respects, indeed, it is, perhaps, ne^- guese authors, who designatte all 
eeissary to observe, th^t a gradual pr^tesliant^ aslAitki?m»s ?. 
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yaOM DR. CLARK£'s T&AVBLS* 
M08QUIT0BS IN THE CRIMEA. 



FEW situations could surpass 
Kopii [^situated in the territory of 
the Circassians] in wretchedness. 
Bad air, bad water, swarms of mos« 
qultoes, with various kinds of lo- 
custs, beetles, innumerable flies, li- 
zards, and speckled toads, seemed 
to infest it with the plagues, of 
Egypt. As we left Kopil, we quitted 
also the river, and proceeded through 
the marshes to Kalaus. In our way 
we caught aome small ducks, and 
saw also wild geese. At Kalaus were 
two young elks, very tame; and we 
were told that many wild ones might 
be found in the steppes during the 
spring. 

In the course of this journey from 
Ekaterinedara, as we advanced, the 
frequent stands of lances announced 
at a distance the comfortable assu- 
rance of the Tchemomorski guard; 
without which the herds of cattle in 
the steppes, amountii>g to maoy thou- 
sands, would be continually plunder- 
ed by the Circassians. These guards 
pass the night on the bare earth, 
protected from the mosquitoes by 
creeping into a kind of sack, suf- 
ficient only for the covering of a 
single person, in which they lie upon 
the thistles and other wild plants of 
tlie steppes. At Kalaus there was 
rather a strong body of the military.. 
From this place to Kourky the dis- 



tance is tlurty-five versts fless than 
twenty-four English miles}. Night 
came on; but we determined to pro^ 
ceed. No contrivance on our part 
could prevent millions of mosquitoes 
from filling the inside of our car- 
riage, which, in spite of gloves, 
clothes, and handkerchief, render- 
ed our bodies one entire wound. The 
excessive irritation and psdnfol swel- 
ling caused by the bites of these fo- 
rlous insects, together with a pes- 
tilential air, excited in me a very 
conuderable degree of fever. The 
Cossacks light numerous fires to^ 
drive them irom the cattle duriof - 
the night; but so insatiate is their 
thirst of blood, that hundreds will 
attack a person attempting to shel- 
ter himself even in the midst of 
smoke. At the same time, the noise 
they make in flying cannot be con- 
ceived by persons who have (fflfy 
been accustomed to the hununi&g 
of such insects in our country. It 
was, indeed, to all of us a fearful 
sound, accompanied by the clamour' 
of reptile myriads, toads and bull 
frogs, whose constant croaking, join- 
ed with the barking of dogs, and 
the lowing of herds, maintained in 
the midst of darkness an unceasing 
uproar. It was our intention to tra- 
vel in all hours, without halting fiw 
any repose; but various accidents 
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Cftmpelled us to stop at Kourky 
about midnight, a military station 
like the rest; and no subsequent sen- 
sation of ease or comfort has ever 
obliteraied the impression made by 
the suffering of this night. It was 
near the middle of July. The car* 
riage had been dragged, for many 
xnileft together, through stagnant 
poob; in fording one of which, it 
was filled witli water; and the dor^ 
fneuacy seat, floor, and well, became, 
in consequence, covered with stink- 
ing slime. We stopped, therefore, 
to open and inspect the trunks. Our 
books and linen were wet The Cos- 
Back and Russian troops were sleep* 
ing on the bare earth, covered by 
aacks; and beneath one of these a 
soldier permitted my companion to 
lie, down. The ground seemed en- 
tirely alive with innumerable toads, 
crawling every where. Almost ex- 
hausyted by fatigue, pain, and heat, 
I sought shelter in the carriage, sit« 
ting in watcir and mud. It was the 
moat sultry night I ever experienced;, 
not a breath of air was stirring; nor 
could I veniujre to open the win- 
dows, though almost suffocated, 
through fear of the mosquitoes. 
Swarms, nevertheless, found their 
way to my hiding place; and when 
I opened my mouth, it was filled 
with them. My head was bound in 
lumdkerchiefs, yet they found their 



way into my ears and nostrils* la 
the midst of this torment, I succeed* 
ed in lighting a large lamp over the 
sword case, which was instantly ex** 
tinguished by such a prodigious 
number of these insects, that their 
dead bodies actually remained heap- 
ed in a large cone over the burner 
for several days afterwards. And J[ 
know not any mode oif description 
which may better convey an idea of 
their afflicting visitation, than by 
simply relating this fact; to the truth 
of which, those who travelled wiUi 
me, and who are now living, bear in« 
disputable testimony. 

The mortality occasioned by noos- 
quitoes in the Russian army, botl| 
of men and .horses, was very great. 
Many of those stationed along the 
Kuban, died in consequence ^f inor-v 
tification produced by the bites of 
these insects. Others who escaped* 
the venom of the mosquitoes, f<6U 
victims to the badness of the air. 
Sometimes they scoop a hollow in 
the ancient tombs, to serve as a 
dwelling; at other times, a mere 
shed, constructed gf reeds, affords 
the only covering; and in either of 
these places, during the greatest 
heat of summer, they light large 
fires, in order to fill the air with 
smoke; flying to their suffocating 
ovens in the most sultry weather, 
to escape from the mosquitoes* 



ANECDOTE OF CHARLES II. 



THE licentiousness and thought- 
lessness of our second Charles, has 
become proverbial; and his good na- 
ture, which qualifies these, but ill 
atones for his ingratitude to those 
who suffered forfeiture and perse- 
eution in his cause. When he re- 
mained in Scotland, suffering the 
rebuke and censure of austere pres- 
byterianism, before the battle of 
Worcester, his chief confidant and 
associate was the laird of Cockpen, 



called by the nicknaming nfanncns 
of those times, « Blythe Cockpen." 
He followed Charles to the Hague, 
and by his skill in playing Scotch 
tunes, and his sagacity and wit, 
much delighted his merry monarch. 
Charles's favourite tune was,«jBro«<? 
and Butter." It was played to him 
wtien he went to bed, and he was 
awaked in the morning by it. At the 
restoration, however, Blythe Cock- 
pen was forgotten, and he wandered 
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asnoog the laMBf which he obc« 
owned in Scotland, poor and unbe-* 
inended. He wrote to court, but his 
letters were never presented, or 
were not regarded. Wearied and 
iocensedt he travelled to Liondon, 
and placed himself in all publick 
places, thinking that the eye of 
majesty might reach him. But he 
was never noticed,. and his mean 
garb did not suit the rich, laced, and 
embnudered doublet3 of court; so 
he was insulted, . and pushed from 
the king's presence. At length, he 
attempted bv cwming what he could 
not accompli^ by plain dealing. He 
ingratiated himself with the king's 
organist, . who was so enraptured 
with CockpeA's wit and powers of 
musick, that he consented to his 
request of playing on the organ be* 
fore the king, at> divine service. He 
accordingly played with exquisite 
skill, yet never attracted his majes- 
ty's eye. But at the close of the 



service, instead of fiayififf die 
common tune used, he played dp 
M Brose and Butter,'* with aiH iss 
energy, and charactmstick itterri< 
ment I In a moment, the aiiODlshod 
organist was ordered into the king'tf 
presence. ^ My Uege, is was noc 
n»e, it was not me !" he cried^ and 
dropped upon his knees. *^ You ** 
cried his majesty, in a defirinm cjf 
rapture, ^ you could never play ft 
in your life— ^Where's the man? 
Let me see him ?'* Coekpen pre^ 
sented himself on his knee. ** Ah$ 
Coekpen, is that you^— Lord, wab^ 
I was like to dance conung o6t of 
the church 1" ^ i once danced too,*^ 
said Coekpen, ^ but that was wlte# 
I had land of my own to dance aaf^ 
^ Come with me," said Charles^ ta^ 
king him. by the hand, ^ you shsitf 
dance to Brose and Butter on yo^ 
own lands again, to the tenth gene«- 
ration !" And he was as good as his 
promise. 
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MIRACULOUS ESCAPE FROM A TIGER. 



THE following miraculous 
^cape from a tiger, is related by a 
gentleman in a letter to a friend, da- 
ted at Jaulnah, in the East Indies, 
May 19, 1810. 

" I arrived here this morning 
with colonel Conran's force. 

" There is good hunting and 
shooting about twelve miles from 
this place; but it is dangerous from 
the number of wild beasts. I had, 
yesterday a most miraculous escape, 
which is the talk and wonder of all 
the camp. 

« I usually go out on the flank, 
and yesterday was beating down a 
nullah parallel to our line, and about 
300 yards distant; I had killed one 
hare, and was anxiously looking out 
for another. 

" The place appeared by no means 
dangerous, because the bushes were 
low and insulated; but yet^ in one 



of these did my beatee discover 
one of the largest tigers I ever 
saw. 

" The circumstances were as fol- 
low:— I was passing on at ray usual 
slow pace, and taking care that eve^ 
ry bush was well beaten, I arrived 
at a low and narrow^ but rather a 
long bush, and had passed to the 
farther end, when one beatee cried 
out Saheb^ saheb Baugh! Baughl 
I withdrew a few paces; put two 
balls into each barrel of my gun, 
over the shot; sent one man to call 
assistance from the line, and was 
endeavouring to get a sight of the 
animal, as the man who remained 
was pointing out his head, his legs, 
and his face, but my endeavours 
were vain. My bad eyes led me into 
the greatest peril; for finding that I 
could not see him, I unwisely con- 
cluded that h^ was further off than 
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Si^ beftHe^ iiecl«re<^ «nd Trkh my 
gun cocked, I Mvanced crouching 
towards the busli; as I expected to 
s^^e him through the branches near 
^^ g^r%lli^9 which seldom ha,ve any 
foliage, but could not get a gtimpse 
<rf him; when, lo ! as I had just 
touched the outer sprays^ the mon* 
ster rose not a yard £rom me, and 
rushed out with a roar that whh-< 
drew all my strength. 

<^ It a^>eared as if the bush was 
coming up by the roots; he brushed 
m9 in passing, and sprang at my 
beiutee, when, to my astonishment^ 
I witnessed more courage and pre<* 
sence of miad than I ever iu>pe to 
]|ee again. As the tiger was spring* 
ing, the man, undismayed, struck 
at him with his bamboo full in the 
&ce, and the tyger turned off. I 
b94 neither presence of mind nor 



stx'€»gth to fire, and perhaps it i« 
fortunate I did not. The tiger gal^ 
loped off, turned about, and thetl 
galloped at some distance past us, 
and in sight of the whole line of 
baggage. Four men were killed by 
a tiger on the road, and 1 have no 
doubt but it was by this one. You 
wMl agree that I had a narrow 
escape; for it was wonderful that he 
did not spring on one of us, on first 
beating the bush; and more won- 
derful, that he did not paw me in 
passing, for he actually touched me. 
The only reas<»i that can be given 
is, that he must have been gorged^ 
If I had possessed your eyes, I must 
have killed hin^ when within two^ 
or even six yards, I could easily^ 
have lodged four balls in his headi 
and I had a brace of pistols to have 
finished him.'* 



LAW& OF THE ROAD. 



Ansando versus Brandon [King*s ficnch» December 10, 1810.] 



THE following action of trespass, 
in which Mr. Bernard Ansando was 
plaintiff, and a Mr. Brandon, defend- 
ant, we lay before our readers, in 
order that the publick may under- 
stand correctly the full extent of that 
custom, which is now emphatically 
termed the law of the road. As 
Mr. Ansando was travelling in his 
own chaise tq his country seat, near 
Mortlake, on the third of last Sep- 
tember, he was encountered with 
such violence by the defendant dri- 
ving in a gig, that tlie shaft of the 
gig entered the neck of Mr. An- 
aando's horse; wounded him so des* 
perately, that he died in little more 
than an hour. Mr. Ansando's coach- 
man and Mr. Brandon were both 
driving op what is called the wron^ 
side respectively, both having their 
left hands instead of their right to 
the centre of the road. It was pro- 
yecl^ on the trial;, tliat Brandon must 



have seen the other, as it was not 
then dark, and the coachman swore 
that he could see one hundred and 
fifty yards before him, and that the 
road was wide enough to admit of 
five or six carriages. Under these 
circumstances, when the violation 
of the custom, or law of the roady 
was attended with no inconvenience 
and when Mr. Brandon's gig was 
almost opposite to the carriage, from 
some sudden impulse he thought 
proper to pass over to his own side 
with such rapidity, that the accident 
abovementioned was the immediate 
consequence. The coachman and 
another witness were cross-exami*' 
ned; but as no contradiction took, 
place, and as counsel for the de- 
fendant admitted that he had nothing 
but circumstantial to oppose to po- 
sitive evidence, the jury, under the 
direction of his lordship, gave their 
verdict for the plaintifj^ to the amount 
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•f ninetf two guineas, ibr the horse 
luid other losses with which the ac- 
^Jident was attended. 

An allusion being made to Chris- 
tian's explanation of the law of the 
-^voad) as found in his notes on Black- 



stone, vol. i. cap. T4, lord EllvfdM* 
rough was pleased to remark, that 
the custom must not bo enforce! 
.unnecessarily, or so as to Dcoduoe 
inconvenience. 
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MODERN LINCOLNSHIRE MAGICIAN* 



AN ANECDOTE. 



THE following most extraordi- 
nary event happened in Lincoln- 
shire, in the autumn of IB07, and 
may be relied on as an absolute 
-fattr 

. The violence of a fall deprived 
nr tienry F. of his faculties, and he 
lay entranced several hours; at 
length his recollection returned. He 
feintly exclaimed, « where am 1 ?*' 
«nd looking up, found himself in the 
arms of a venerable old man^ to 
whose kind offices sir H. was pro- 
bably indebted for his life. " You 
revive," said the venerable old 
man: " fear not: yonder house is 
ininei^r will support you to it: there 
yotj shall be comforted." Sir H. ex- 
pressed his gratitude; they walked 
gently to the house. The friendly 
assistance of the venerable old man 
and his servants, restored sir H. to 
his reason. His bewildered faculties 
Were reorganized. At length he 
suffered no inconvenience, except 
that occayoned by the bruise he re- 
ceived in the fall. Dinner was an- 
nounced, and the good, old man 
entreated sir H. to Join the party. 
Jle accepted the invitation, and was 
shown into a large hall, where he 
found sixteen covers; the party con- 
sisted of as many persons — no la- 
dies were present. The old man took 
the head of the table; an excellent 
dinner was served, and rational con- 
versation gave a zest to the repast. 

The gentleman on the left hand 
of sir H. asked him to drink a glass 



of wine, when the old man, in a dig-' 
nifiod and authoritative tone, tt the 
same time extending his hand, sd^r 
"No !" Sir H. was astonished at the 
singularity of the check, yet oniwi- 
ling to offend, remained silent. The 
instant dinner was over, the old mail 
left the nooih, when one of the com- 
pany addressed him in thefallowiiig 
words: ^^By what misfortune, sb, 
have you been trepanned by that un- 
feeling *man who has quitted the 
room ? O sir ! you will have ampte 
cause to curse the fatal hour that 
put you in his power, for you have 
no prospect in this world but mise- 
ry and oppression; perpetually sub- 
ject to the capricious humour of the 
old man, you will remain in this 
mansion the rest of your days; your 
life, as mine is, will become burden- 
some; and, driven to despair, your 
days will glide on, with regret and 
melancholy, in one cold aitd mise- 
rable meanness. This, alas ! has 
been my lot for fifteeii years; add 
not mine only, but the lot of evei^ 
one you see here, since their arrival 
at this cursed abode I** The pathe- 
tick manner that accompanied this 
cheerless narrative, and the singular 
behaviour of the old man at dinner^ 
awoke in sir H's breast sentiments 
of horrour, and he was lost in stu- 
por some minutes; when recover^ 
ing, he said: " By what authority 
can any man detsdn me against my 
will ? I will not submit; I will op- 
pose him by force, if necessaiy.** 



ttOW f p f«£VENt SHii?9 PROM $INKlN<i. S^ 



^^ Abf ftit* V* exttl^med a second gen- 
tieman, ^ your argument is juM> but 
■yotir threats ate v^in^ The old tnan^ 
air, isi . a magician) we know it by 
fatal JHperience; do not be rash, sir, 
your attempt would proTC futile^ and 
your punishment would be dread-^ 
ful." " I will endeavour to escape,** 
aaidair H. << Your hopes are gtonnd^ 
less," rejoined a third gentleman; 
<* for it was but six months ago, 
that, in an attempt to escape, I broke 
my leg." Another said he had bro- 
ken his arm, and that many had been 
killed by falls, in their endeavours 
to escape; others had suddenly dis- 
appeared) and never had been heiard 
^^f. Sir. U. was about to reply, when 
A servant entered the room, and said 
his master wished to see him. ^ Do 
<K>t go," said one; *< take my ad^ 
vice," luud another, '< for God's sake 
do not go." The servant told sir H. 
he bad nothing to fear, and begged 



he would fellow him to his mastM'. 
He did so^ and found the old mail 
Seated at ft table covered with a 
desert and wine. He atose when sit 
H. entered the room, and asked par* 
don for the apparent rudeness he 
W'as under the necessity of commit- 
ting at dinner; " for," s^ld he, « I 
ftm Dr. Willis; you mttst have heard 
of me^ I confine my practice entire- 
ly to cases of insanity; and, as I 
board and lodge insane patients^ 
mine is vulgarly called a madhouse. 
The persons yon dined with are 
madmen. I was unwilling to tell you 
of this before dinner, fearing it 
would make you uneasy; for, al- 
though I know them to be perfectly 
harmless, yoU very naturially might 
haVe apprehensions.'' The surprise^ 
of sir H. on hearing this, was greai; 
but, his fears subsiding, the doctor 
imd he passed the evening rationally 
and agreeably. 



T(K ihe ^ditof qf the 

I OFTEN puzzle persons, who in 
general reason closely, by asking 
them, why a boat sinks when a hole is 
made in the bottom ? 

Many of our readers, from, habi- 
tually considering this cause and ef- 
fect as inseparable, will be disposed 
to smile at the question. I will, how- 
ever,^ prove' its claim to considera- 
tion, .by reminding them, that the 
l|»at, which sinks when there is a 
hole in the bottom^ is specifically 
lighter than water; that is, we have 
in this fact, the philosophical para- 
dox, of a body sinking lu. a fluid of 
greater spjecifick gravity I 

The cause is worthy of conside- 
ration, because, as boats and marine 
vessels in general, are of great im- 
portance to man, deductions and in- 
ferences may arise from its explica- 
tioDy of considerable practical utility. 
The ship builder and the navigator 
may avail themselves of it in a way 
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which I cannot hastily anticipate^ 
and the principle may, in various 
respects, prove of consequence to 
mankind. 

In brief then: A boaty or shifts thtf 
materials of which are sfieciJicaUU" 
lighter than water, sinks when a hole 
is made in it below the water, by the 
pressure of the parts qf the vessel 
which are out of or above the water^ 
ufion the parts which are immersed. 

This principle being understood, 
numerous practical inferences flash 
on the mind; and I shall briefly state 
those which at this moment occur 
to me. 

1. When a ship springs a danger- 
ous leak, the true way to prevent 
her sinking, is to diminish her 
height, and voluntarily sink ^il that 
is possible ot her bulk in tlie water. 
Whatever belongs to her which ia 
specifically lighter , than water, 
should be oast overboard) wifhoui 
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being detached from the ship's body. 
The masts should be cut away and 
listened alongside, on or under the* 
water. Every thing should be re- 
moved which is above the level of 
She deck; and, if specifically lighter 
than water, should be fastened to the 
sides, in, or under the water. The 
Tery crew should immerse their bo* 
idles to their chins, and nothing 
^l>ould be allowed to remain above 
the surface, that can be conveniently 
knmersed. Of course, as much iron 
work, and other bodies specifically 
heavier than water, as possible^ 
should4)'e detached and thrown over? 
board. By due attention to this prin* 
eiple, I should presume, a priori^ 
that no ship could founder simply 
from a leak, or from filling with 
water. 

2. With respect to a boat, the 
principle' is the same^ If a boat 
.springs a leak, or from any other 
cause fills with water, the passen- 
gers should instantly lie down, and 
keep nothing but their faces above 
the water. Every thing heavier than 
water should be thrown overboard, 
and nothing be allowed to stand 
above the level of the water, or on 
the top of the boat 

3. By attending to the same prin* 
piple, persons may often avoid being 
drowned. The total of the huraar> 
ix>dy, in vital action, is specifically 
lighter than water; a living human 
hody, therefore^ will swim in water^ 
]^rovided it is not sunk by parts of it 
^eing protruded above the water, 
which unimmersed parts force down 
the parts ui^der the water,^ till the 
kitemal cavities fill. If a person who 
fells into water, holds his breathy 
%ill, by the laws of specifick gravity, 
he vises again to the surface, and 
Ihen protrudes no part of his body 
above the surface besides his face, 
he caj^ot sink agaitl.- But the weight 
ef hi» arms alone, if protruded out 
«f the water, or even the entire of 
his head, without appi>opriate action, 
will be sufficient t» sink him* Mea 
are dtrowned, and all animals swim. 



when thrown into witer; Sittpif hi^ 
cause men are able to raise their 
fore limbs above their heads, and 
animals are not able to do ^ TbQ 
aaimal sinks, to the level astf|pabed 
by his own specifick grav^, and 
that of the fluid, which leaves, per- 
haps, nothing but his nose above the 
watery and then, to regain the shore^ 
he exerts the same action with his 
limbs as he does in walkbg* If laes 
were to remain passive,^ keep doim 
their hands, trust to the laws dC 
apecifick gravity, aiMi putthemselvei 
in the attitude of walldiig, the «8mt 
results, and the saixie secttfitf^ 
would, in general^ be the coose* 
quence. Savages swimlrom their iitf 
fiuicy. on the same principlei and 
civilized, man nuty, in this respect, 
condescend to take a lesson fronl 
savage and animal life; or, in other 
words, from pure nature. 

Fpr the present, I am content with 
having, through your nuigazine, sub* 
mitted these ideas to the wol'ld, and 
I leave it to the leisure opportunity, 
patriotism, or benevolence, of othert, 
to apply them to all their beneficial 
purposes. 

COMMON SENSE. 

N. B. It concerns me to observcj 
by the records of mortality itt yoa*' 
magazine, that numerous females 
were burnt to death during the lad 
winter, notwithstanding I pointed 
out an infallible means of avoiding 
such accidents in a former paper. 
As those means cannot too often be 
published, I shall remind your read- 
ers that they consist simply in the 
jjarty lying down, as soon as the 
.lothes are discovered to be on fir«» 
A lady*a muslin dress, which might 
take fire at the skirt, tiEpuld burft 
from^top to bottom, and produces 
fatal density of fiame in half a mi* 
■BUte, while she is standing upright; 
but if she were instantly to lie down^ 
even though' she took no pains lei- 
surely to extinguish the flames, tea 
minuteft would elapse before her 
dress could he •consumed, and the 
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Same would be such as nfiight, at most afflicting, that fatal atcldems 
any instant, be extinguished by the should arise &om a cause so easiljr 
thumb and fingers. Is it not then averted ? 



NEW ZEALAND. 



SEVKRAL natives of the Sou* 
Sea islands have lately visited £ri- 
gland) having been brought by dif- 
ferent merchant vessels, in w^hich 
tliey engaged themselves aa com- 
mon sailoi*s. Among tliese is Dua- 
terra, nephew to Tippihce, a chief 
of NeiHT Zealaiul, and son-in-law of 
another chief named Wanakee. He 
as a very intelligent young man, 
only twenty two years of age, pos- 
sessing a most amiable temper, coa- 
siderable natural abilities, and an 
ardent tliirst of knowledge. His only 
object, as he said, for leaving hie 
native country was to see king 
George. For this purpose he entered 
on board the Santa Anna^ belonging 
toJPort Jackson, which touched at 
New Zealand, on her way to some 
of the South Sea islands, on a seal- 
ing voyage, in the course of which 
iie was exposed to many dangers, 
hardships, ,and toils. As a reward 
for these, Duaterra expected, on his 
arrival in the Thames, to see the 
king, but was unfortunately disap- 
pointed. The captain kept him, 
nearly the whole time he was in 
England, on board the ship, at work, 
fill sh^ was discharged; and on the 
,5th of August last, sent him on board 
the Ann, which sailed almost im* 
mediately for Portsmouth. Duaterm 
was much concerned at being com* 
pellcd to return, without accom- 
plishing the object of his voyage, 
for which, he observed, his coun* 
trymen would find great fault with 
him. It is certainly a cu^cumstance 
much to be regretted, that thia 
young man, who, by birth and mar- 
riage, is related to eleven out of the 
thirteen chiefs of New Zealand, 
should have lost the only reward 
Driiich he expected for two years 



hard toil as a common ssdlor, with- 
out wages, or other remuneration 
than clothing and provision* Doa* 
terra, during his residence in this 
country, related certain particulars 
respecting the tradition and maii« 
ners of those remote islanders, which 
open a field £br curious speculation* 
In regard to the creation of tnaft, 
he reports, that the New Zealand* 
era have been taught, from tiitie 
immemorial, by their piiests and 
fathers, to believe that three gods 
made the first man. The general 
terin for bone is eve; and they uni* 
versally believe that the first woman 
was made of an eve^ or bone, taken 
from the side of/ the first man. The 
fable of the Man in the Moon is 
likewise an ancient tradition among 
these people. There was, say they, 
a long time ago, in New Zealand, 
a man named Rona, who was going 
for some water one very dark nighty 
for neither moon nor stars were 
then to be seen. He accidentally 
hurt his foot. While in this situa* 
tion, and so lame as to be unable to 
return home, the moon came sud« 
denly upon him. Rona laid hold of a 
tree to save himself, but in vaiiu 
for the moon carried both him ana 
the tree away, and they are still ttt 
he seen then; to thia day. Th^ \i^ 
lief of the following tradidon, bf 
which the faculty of speech at somO 
former period is assigned to thA 
serpent, may perhaps prove favour* 
able to the introduction among them 
of the Mosaick account of the fall 
of man. The sharks wanted to leave 
the sea, and to live on shore; the 
serpent would not allow thiem, and 
said, that if they attempted to come 
on shore, they would be eaten by 
men;* the sharks answered, they 
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Bhould be as safe there as the ser- One of the principal oAeeFSy or 
pent. The latter re|^ied, that be had rangateedaa^ muster them, not by 



a hole in the ground where he con- 
cealed himself from men; that they 
would not eat him, for if he only 
showed his head, they were afraid 
and ran ^way; whereas, the shark 
had no place on the land in which 
he could be safe. He, therefore, 
compelled him to return to the sea, 
telling him, at the same time, that 
men would catch him there with 
their hoc^s, if he did not take care. 
The chiefs muster all th^ir men, at 
..particular seasons of the year, the 
.great muster being made after the 
potatoe harvest* The ground from 
ivhich the potatoes have been lately 
dug, is cleared of the stems and 
,weeds, and then levelled. Here they 
all assemble, men, women, and chil-* 
fdren. The men are drawn up in 
iranks, five, six, or seven deep, ac- 
.l^rding to the direction of the chief. 



calling over their names, but l^ 
passing in front of their ranks, an4 
telling their numbers, wiken he 
places a rangateeda at the head of 
every hundred-uaeo. The. women 
and children, like t^jgse ot the Is- 
raelites of old, are never mustered. 
After this census, their holidays be- 
gin, when they spend several days 
and nights in feasting, dancing, and 
performing their religious ceremo- 
nies. The chiefs never join in the 
amusements, but only look on, and 
give directions. The common modo 
of salutation between two persons is, 
to bring their noses into contact with 
each other; and Duaterra declared, 
that when he left New Zealand, se 
many came to see him previous to 
embarkation, his nose was sore with 
rubbing ^S^^^ ^^ nose^ ^ hi|k 
friends. 
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LONGEVITT OF A I«ANB TORTOISE, 



. THERE is now living in the gar- 
jdens belonging to the bishop's pa- 
lace, at Peterborough, a land tor- 
toise, which is ascertained to l^ave 
been there 200 years and upwards. 
The upper shell is about 13 or 14 
inches long, an4 about nine broad, 
the neck has all the appearance of 
^xtreme old age: the sight of pne of 
its eyes is gone, the other seems 
bright and lively. The inside of the 
mouth, as well as the tongue, is a 
full pink colour;, it has no teeth, but 
masUcates with its gums, which are 
of a bony substance; the legs and 
Ibet are covered, like the head, 
with scales, and are so strong, that 
it will walk, pp rather crawl, with a 
considerable weight on its back, and 
sppx)]in^ly lyith ease. }u t^ie early 



part of summer, it in gemeral feeds 
upon lettuces; and when, the fruit 
becomes ripe, it crawls under the 
gooseberry bushes, and picks off 
what is on the lower branches, and 
the fruit it cannot reach is amply 
supplied by the frequent company 
and the gardeners, from whose 
hands it receives, with great gen- 
tleness, what i§ given it. Toward^ 
michaelmas, and somcdmes earlier, 
it buries itself in the earth, where 
it remains till the following spring. 
In a few dap after it hath made its 
anni^^l 46scent, by finding the depth 
with a^tick, a toierabily accurate 
judgment can be formed of the mild? 
ness or severity of the enduing win- 
ter. This extraordinary animal l^ 
jbout twenty poinds ii^ weight* 
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To the Editor of the 

IN msiking a tour in June, 1809, 
1 pasted through the wretched town 
jOf Woodstock, and of course went 
with raf famU^r t6 view the contrast 
afforded by tiK; adjoining palace of 
Blenheim. 

After paying the fines which are 
imposed at two or three passes on 
travellers for attempting to gratify 
their curiosity in viewing this na- 
tional edifice, we reached the flight 
of steps leading into the great hall; 
but were told by oi^r conductor, that 
Louis XVIII. the exile king of 
France, was then viewing plenheim; 
and, finding that we mi^ht join his 
party by missing two or three rpoms 
which he had seen, we gladly em- 
ijraced the offer, and joined the party 
cf his most christian majesty, 

Enttering suddenly by a ^ide door, 
in a party of six or eight, his majes- 
ty appeared to take alarm, and re- 
treated for ^ moment through an 
open door into another room;* but 
observing that we bore the open vi- 
sages of Englishmen, he instantly 
returned, and surveyed us with 
much complacency. He was accom-p 
panied by the duke de Gramnlont, 
and two or three other French nOf 
blemen, whose names I knew not; 
but many powerful associations gave 
the groupe a strong interest with 
me. 

I coiild not but marvel at thus meet-^ 
Ing with a king of France, a grand 
grand-son of Louis XIV. in the ve*? 
ry palacp which had been erected 
by the parliament of England, as j^ 
'trophy to the general who had so 
often, in the f^eld, h|imbled the pride 
of that ambitious Bourbon, The in- 
cident too was rendered more curi- 
bus from the circumstance, that all 
the walls of Blenheim are covered 
with graphick representations of the 
triumphs of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and to. view these exaggera- 
1^^ repr^scQtations was a voluntary 
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penance which the exiled monarch 
had imposed on himself. 

The ciceroni performing this de*-' 
licate task, was, however, the ordina- 
ry show-man, dressed out in thp 
tawdry livery of his office, flippantly 
sporting his Maunsheersy his tossicq^ 
ted Bacchuses,his Lewisea^Z-nd other 
John-BuUisms; and vaunting about 
the thousands of the Mounsheer^ 
that were killed, taken prisoners, Sec. 
&c. in every battle! In vain did I 
take him aside, and apprize him that 
the decencies of hospitality,' and the 
quality and intelligence of his visit- 
ers, rendered fewer explanations ne- 
cessary. « I likes it," said he, "I 
likes to tell him the truth;*' winking 
his eye at the • same instant, and 
smiling with excessive gratification. 

When he came to the battle of 
Malpla^^ue^, he entered into a flou-* 
rishing rhodomontade about the vast 
superiority of the French, their total 
rout, &c. 8cc, when Louis, a little 
piqued, exclaimed: " Yes, it W4S a' 
very bloody battle l*^ « Ah,'* said tlje 
fellow, « twenty thousand of the 
Mounsheera were killed on the 
spot I** 

His majesty appeared to have a 
very correct taste m matters of art, 
dwelt with pleasure on the fine Car- 
lo Dolcis, the Rubenses, &c. &e. 
and, evidently as a compliment te 
my party, praised some faded 
groupes of sir Joshua Reynolds, re- ^ 
presenting some matter-of-fact fi- 
gures in the uncouth costume of the 
year 1770. His conduct and observa- 
tions, made in pretty good English, 
evinced an active intelligence on 
historical aiid other subjects. He 
spoke with evident reserve; but I 
hope he was satisfied that some of 
the English of the party felt a strong 
desire to show him every possible 
respect, and were much affected by 
the vulgar spirit of the ciceroni. 

At the tomb, in the chapel, this 
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fellow was more than commonlf 
boisterous in his descriptions of the 
allegories of victory, of prostrate 
nations, &c. 8cc. exhibited hj the 
sculptor. But I lost all patience, 
when, on departing, I saw him hold 
•ut hb hand to the royal party, and 
receive a fee of a guinea ! On this 
subject I remonstrated with him 
again, but was told, ^ he did not get 
a royal customer evcfry day, and in- 
stead of not paying at all, he thought 
they ought to pay better than other 
people.** 

The profile of Louis XVIII. is 
exactly that of the unhappy Louis 
XVI. ajKl I do not doubt but his 
whole contour is very like that of 
his brother He is very fat; and wad^ 
dies or rolls ungracefully in his 
walk. He has a piercing black eye, 
and takes a great deal of snuff, his 
face and clothes being discoloured 
by it. Habitual good temper appears 
to be the prevailing quality of his 
inuid, and_he bears no outward sign 
of Mixiety to recover the fortunes of 
his femily. If he is not too easy, and 
too likely to be misled by favourites, 
I should think him the very man un- 
AcT whom a people might live hap- 
py under tlieir laws, without distur- 
bance from his ill humour or ambi- 
tion. 

In short, Louis XVIII. carries in 
his appearance so much of the well- 
fed citizen, pr easy country gentle- 
man, tbat one of my sons, a little 
boy ,of sjeven years of age, who had 
jbeen used tp see pictures of kings 
with crowns on their heads, and ge- 
nerally dressed in armpur, could 
with difj^culty be persuaded that that 
jgentleman was a king; and he some- 
times amuses us by stalking or wad.^ 
/dling across the room^ ^i)i4 esfplaiii^y 
ing: « I am a kinjg }** 



We afterwards met with his ma^ 
jesty at Oxford, where he recogni- 
sed us, and we left that city at the 
same instant, his majesty for Gos- 
field, and I, with my family,'for Lon- 
don. 

On our route, I amused myself 
in projecting a plan for his restora- 
tion, which, for the sake of the peace 
of Europe, I conceived, and still con- 
ceive, may be effected, by his pub- 
lickly announcing to the French 
people 

1. A general amnesty. 

2. Property to remain as it is, or 
as a life interest in the occupiej^ 
and in disputable cases, to be refer- 
able to arbitration. 

3. Military, and other prom.otions 
and preferments, to be respected so 
£a.r as regards rank and pay. 

4. A solemn pledge to be made t9 
establish a constitution, in spirit like 
that of England, and to govern ac- 
cording to laws made by a free le- 
gislature. 

5. The limits of France to be the 
great rivers and chsdns of mountains. 

6. Equitable indemnities to hxal' 
lies who have lost their estates or 
preferments. 

7. Toleration in matters of reli- 
gion. 

8. General risings to take place 
on fixed days. 

Perhaps, however, such an extinc- 
tion of prejudices is expecting too 
much of human nature; and Louis 
and his courtiers may probably 
prefer exile, the spirit of revenge^ 
and the hopes of arbitrary power, to 
a kingdom, with forgiveness of inju- 
ries, and concessions of civil liberty 
tQ the people. 

COMMON SENSE. 
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** Eesai Historique sztr Henri Saint John, &c.'*— A Historical Essay relative to Henry 
St. John^ ViscouDt BoUngbroke. Imported by J. De Boffe, French bookseller, Nas* 
sau street, Soho. 



IN a former article we gave 
an account of the lettres, histo- 
riques, politiques, philosophlques, 
&c, of this celebrated man. We seize 
the present opportunity to complete 
ourlabours, by means of a life of one 
of the most extraordinary men that 
England has ever produced. 

The family of St. John, or more 
properly speakingi St. Jean, was of 
great antiquity in the dutchy of Nor- 
mandy. One of its members occupi- 
ed an employment of trust and con- 
sequence in the army of the con- 
queror, and disdnguished himself 
greatly during the battle of Hastings, 
which was fought on the Hth of 
October, 1066, and in consequence 
of the events of that day, William 
1. was placed cm the throne of En- 
gland. Lands were bestowed by the 
victor on all his followers; and St. 
John received such a portion, as is 
supposed, to have enabled him to 
make good his pretensions to the 
heiress of the family of Portt, which 
was one of the most afBuent, we are 
told, then existing in Kngland.— 
Their descendants formed still mure 
illustrious alliances; for the mother 
of one of them, was also that of Hen* 
rj VII. who claimed the crown in 
virtue of his mother, Margueritte de 
Beaufort, daughter of John de So- 
merset, of the house of Lancaster. 
This princess was daughter, by a 
second marriage, of another Majrga- 
ret, who, in consequence of the for- 
mer one, had two sons, who formed 
two separate branches, the St. Johns 
•f Bletsoe, and Tregoze. 

Walter St. John, the grandfather 
•f tike viscounty and descended from 
the latter of these, sat as knight of 



the shire for the county of Wilts, 
during the reigns of Charles IL 
James II. and William IH. He died 
at Battersea, near London, July 3, 
1708, at the age of eighty sevc^n^ 
and was a man of considerable ta^^ 
lents. His son Henry, who also pos« 
sessed the reputation of abilities^ 
espoused lady Mary, daughter of 
Robert Rich, earl of Warwick. 
They had several children, the eldest 
of whom, and the subject of the pre«^ 
sent memoir, was born* 1673, and 
called Henry, after his father. Young 
St. John was at first educated under 
the eyes of his parents, who after- 
wards sent him to Eton and Oxford^ 
in succession. He distinguished him- 
self while there, we are told, by 
great sagacity in point ofimder* 
standing, as well as by tlie astonish- 
ing facility with which he learned 
every thing. His memory was pro-' 
digious. 

On his entrance into the world, 
he rendered himself i^emarkable by 
his handsome person; a certain no- 
ble aiKl graceful aspect; an extraor- 
dinary fund of knowledge, together 
with an agreeable mixture of wit 
and learning. He also displayed an 
intimate acquaintance with the best 
Greek and Roman authors, and 
could quote them in sudi a manner 
as not to savour of pedantry. Yet 
notwithstanding all these advanta- 
ges, his family was greatly alarmed 
by his ardent temperament and love 
of the fair sex. 

But his attachment to his plea- 
sures never stifled in him the love 
of literature, and a certain passion 
for publick affairs. In the midst of 



* *« On ignow iti^me en Angleten-e, le date precise de la naissance du lo^^d Bw- 
(Bgbroke/* 
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his ftxUies, he was ever ready to ex« 
claim with Horace: 

Solve acnes centcm, mattirey satlus equum 
re 

Peccet ad extremum ridendiis, ct ilia du- 
cat, t^p. i* V. 8 and 9. 

In the years I69d and 1699, Mr. 
St. John travelled on the continent, 
with the view of completing his 
education; and in the course of his 
Journey visited both France and Ita- 
ly. During his youth, he formed an 
acqusdntance wijth all the wits of his 
time, particularly Dry den; and we 
are assured that he not only esteem- 
ed this great poet, but when Wil- 
liam HI. deprived him of his pen- 
sion, he assisted him with his purse 
and credit, and never ceased to give 
him the most convincing proofs of 
his attachment. Pope, Swift, and 
other celebrated men of letters, 
were afterwards numbered among 
his friends. 

In the beginning of the year 1700, 
the relations of Mr. St. John pro 
Tidied on him to marry Miss Fran- 
.ces Winchescomb, a rich heiress, 
and he was nearly at the satne time 
nominated representative for Wot- 
ton Basset, in Wiltshire, in which 
quality he sat during the fifth par- 
liament of William III. At this pe- 
riod of his life he condemned the 
treaty for the partition of the Spanish 
monarchy. 

On the accession of queen Anne, 
the subject of this memoir began to 
distinguish himself by his eloquence. 
Nature had conferred on him many 
of the properties ota great orator, 
and as the queen was sensible of his 
parts she courted his attachment. As 
a proof of the high degree of favour 
then enjoyed by him, he was one of 
the persons of quality selected soon 
after by her majesty, to accompany 
her to Bath. 

He now joined that party which 
was so well known by the appella- 
tion of the tonesy the principles of 
which, if not correspondent to his 
character, were at least favourable 



to his views; and accordi&gfy, al^ 
though both his &ther and grand&« 
ther had been whigs, he acted in 
direct opposition to their system of 
government. In 1704, he was nofiid-< 
Dated a member of the administra^ 
tion, and became intimately conaect- 
ed with the duke of Marlborough, 
the first general of his age, who wa^ 
then at the head of the British ar- 
mies. 

<< Descended from a noble family^ 
but without being illustrious, and at 
the same time destitute of fortunet 
the latter had now attained the liigif- 
est eminence which an individual 
could aspire to. A friendship be*' 
tween him arid St. John had been 
originally formed at the little court 
of Anne, while princess of Denmarkf 
and it is not at all unlikely that the 
credit of Churchill and his wifOf 
contributed greatly to make him a 
minister. It may be said of Marlbo* 
rough that he had become a great 
wariiour from instinct alone; for hO 
had never either sttidied bis art, or 
read any of the celebrated treatises 
on it. Most assuredly he had nevef 
perused Xenoplion, arid perhaps ne- 
ver looked into the narrative of any 
modern Warj brit, during his youth, 
he had Served under Turenne, and 
was distinguished by his notice.'" 

On the disgrace of this great 
man, Bolingbroke, if he did not take 
part against his friend, at least sided 
with the court, and became secreta* 
ry of state for foreign affairs durlnr 
the administration of the celebratc^l 
Harley, earl of Oxford. Oh this oc# 
casion, he had not only the manage-* 
ment of continental business, arid of 
all the negotiations for peace, but 
also of the house of commons, of 
which his oratory, and still more, his 
influence, had rendered him the ora- 
cle. He also was enabled, by means 
of Mrs. Mastam, to keep up his in- 
tercourse, and increase his favour, 
with the queen; but a mutual jea- 
lousy already subsisted between hin^ 
and the first lord of the treasury, 
which it was never in the power of 
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Dr. Swifty th^ common friend of that the En^flkh had cDihmenced a 
both, to eradicate; although, per- negotiation for peacie, than they, 
haps, he might tend to moderate it. themselves wished to renew the con- 
A pacification was at this period ferences for a treaty; but their mi* 
tJhe gmnd object of the new admi- nisters were repulsed, and obliged, 
niBtnition, and for that purpose they to solicit a participation in the di- . 
ImmLediately conroked a parliament plomatick engagements of England. 
more devoted to them, and less at- Meanwhife the queen was so well 
taclied to the whigs, than the pre- pleased with the conduct of her mw 
ceding one. « St. John now publickly nisters, that Harley was created an. 
declared, that the glory of taking earl, and nominated first lord .pf the, 
cities, and gaining battles, ought to treasury, in addition to his fonner, 
be measured by the degree of utili- office of chancellor of the excbe- 
jjy resulting from these splendid quer. Although St. John had been 
achievements, which at one and overlooked on this occasion, yet, he. 
the same time might reflect ho- determined to press the business of 
nour on the arms, and shame on peace, and accordingly sent Prior,. 
Ihe councils, of a nation; that the the poet, once more to the court of 
wisdom of a government consists Versailles,withamemorial, in which 
in regulating its projects by its he laid down the principles oa 
interests and its strength, and in which it could alone be obtained* 
proportioning the means of execu- That gentleman accordingly repair- 
lion to the object which it proposes, ed to Fontainbleau at the latter end 
and the vigour it is to display. He of July, 1711, and, having ascertain- 
declared that England had lost sight ed that Louis XIV. had received 
©f those rules, and that motives of full powers from his grandson, 
selfishness and ambition had seduced Philip V. returned immediately, 
the grand part of the alliance to with Monsieur Mesnager, to whom 
depart from the principles which the English secretary for foreign af-: 
had been agreed upon. He added,, fairs observed: " We desire peace, 
that all ideas of conquering Spain and France §tands in need of it; tp ^ 
ought tO: be renounced and reiin- obtain this, aU intrigue and firiebse. 
f|uished> as general Stanhope had must be banished. England will not , 
just deckred, that the people were either resume or renew the insup-, 
so attached to Philip V. and pro- portable pretensions maintained by . 
fessed such a degree of aversion to th^ Dutch at the former confer- . 
the archduke, that the country might ences, but she expects a reasonable, , 
be overrun < until the day . of judg. compensation for herself on account 
Tsent)' without being conquered, of her expenses, and equitable ad- 
As Spain was the object of the war, vantages for her allies; in fine, sucli . 
and its subversion hopeless, it was, terms as may be required for their, 
therefore, his opinion, that peace own security, and such^ indeed, as 
oiight to be instantly thought of." the preset^t situation of affair^ enti-" . 

^ St. John perceiving that the new title them to. 
pfirliament was favourable to his A provisional negotiation was the 
viewS) sent over the abb6 Gaultier conseqqence; and preliminaries of 
to Paris in 17 U, and by means of peace between England and France 
Ihs agency, and that of Mr. Prior, were signed soon after, on the part 
he carried on a correspondence of St. John and the earl of £)art- 
with M. de Torcy, and signified to mouth on one side, and the French 
the French minister, that England envoy on the other. Next day IVIes- 
would treat independently of, and nager was introduced to the queen, ^ 
vrithout the concurrence, of Hoi- who received him in a private man- ' 
laind. ner at Windsor. *' 

>^6 sooner did the butch learn Oii the 30th of November, the 
Vox*. 2 N 
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secretary for foreign ^airs notified 
to the different ministers at the 
couit of London, that negotiations 
for peace were about to take place 
at Utrecht; and, notwithstanding the 
Tiolcnt opposition that ensued on the 
part of the count de Gallasch, the 
Austrian minister, and«the Baunde 



majesty*" It is here also stated, tibitt 
her majesty*8 constitution was ra^ 
dically sapped and ruined by the 
Use of strong liquors. The editor is 
at some pains to insinuate, that her 
majesty did not die a natural deat^ 
but for this Suspicion there never 
was any solid foundation whataop- 



Botbmar, envoy from the court of ever. 

Hanover; nay, although the duke ^ On the accession of George I* 



and dutchess of Marlborongh, with 
all the whigs, together with the 
states general, resolutely opposed 
the measure, yet Anne and her 
ministers, as is well known, suc- 
ceeded in the project for a peace. 

The servicer "if St. John upon 
this occasion were not forgotten 
and accordingly her majesty, on the 
l4th of July, 1712, ^vas pleased to 
create him a peer of England, by 
the style and title of baron of Ly- 
dia Fregoze in the county of Wilts, 
and viscount Bolinbroke. This re- 
ward was considered as his due, in 
consequence of the basis of a new 
political balance established by him 
in Europe, which bubsisted during 
a period of about fcurscore years; 
and, notwithstanding the frequent 
wars that intervened, was never 
wholly changed \mtil the late revo- 
lution. 

Meanwhile, a consequence of a 
variety of intrigues, the earl of Ox- 
ford, who is here accused of keep- 
ing up a double correspondence 
with the pretender and the house of 
Hanover, at the same time, was 
about to be disgraced, and his ene- 
|ny, Bolingbroke, to be elevated to 
the highest dignities in the state, 
when Anne died. This princess, ac« 
cording to the editor, who obtained 
his information from the late Mrs. 
Mallet, was greatly beloved by Bo- 
lingbrqke, who exclaimed in her 
presence: " That the unfortunate 
queen was a model of all the vir- 
tues; that the unhappy house of Stu- 
art had never produced a better so-f 
vereign; and that no princess ever 
deperved so littie to be cruelly be- 
trayedy as was the oase with her hte 



Bolingbroke addressed a letter of 
congratulation to his majesty; but 
instead of being treated the better 
for this mark of respect, his papem 
were sealed up, and he himself 
Uught to expect the utmost severity 
of royal enmity. The subject of this 
memoir, on perceiving the stonn^ 
retired for awhile into the country; 
but on receiving secret intelligence 
from the duke of Marlborough, that 
it was not in his power to protect 
him from the rage of the whigs, 
who had determined to punish him 
as the author of the late pacifica- 
tion, he determined tp fiy. His lord- 
ship accordingly embarked private- 
ly at Dover on the 7th of April, 
carrying with him property to the 
amount of about 500,000 francs, 
which was intended to support him 
during his exile. 

On his arrival at Paris, the vis- 
count waited on the English aiabaa*i 
sadour [the earl of Stair] and as- 
sured him that he did not intend to 
enter into any connexion whatso- 
ever with the Jacobites; and he 
wrote several letters to the same 
purpose to general Stanhope, then 
secretary of state. Soon after this, 
his lordship retired to St. Clair, in 
Dauphiny; and, during his residence 
there^ was accused, together with 
the earl of Oxford, of high treason^ 
The latter was accordingly sent to 
the towerj while against the for- 
mer, a bill of attainder was carried. 
The tories in England, greatly 
displeased at the gonduct pf the 
whigs, who, in their turn, consider- 
ed them all as ausfiectedf now sent 
an agent to the continent, who had 
an interview with the pretender at 
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^imhcrci, whence he repaired to 
St. Clair, with a letter signed James 
/III. containing an invitation to Bo* 
lingbroke to assist at his councils. 
This once more awakened the am- 
IMdn of the- viscount, who set out 
fer Commerci, although in a bad 
state of hearth, and thus threw an 
^if: ol duplicity oyer his character, 
from which, notwithstanding his 
splendid tijents, it could never after 
entirely recover. 

" He was convinced,'* we - are 
Mdy ^< soon after his first interview, 



that the prince just alluded to, had 
neither plans nor views, and that thf^ 
tories themselves did not seem to 
act with more, sagacity. He also 
perceived, tooj that although the 
pretender lived in daily expectai- 
tion of repairing either to England 
or Scotland, yet efficacious n^eanfi 
had not as yetbeeA taken for thk 
countenance and support of France, 
without the aid of which, in respect 
both to arms and money, all liis fu« 
ture enterprises must proye pro» 
blematicai. 
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THE ASS: AN OBE 

ON THE AMELIORATION OF THE 
SPECIES. 

tJ5y JDr. Trotter,} 

?00R afls ! it joy* me much to see thee 

glad, 

And with that saddle new upon thy 

btek; 

I8o loitger dost thou look demure and sad, 

¥or thou hast been of late a fav'rite 

hack. 
, Yet humbly still thou tread'st the 
ground. 
Thy modest front with riband bound. 

Shaking thy silver bit along: 
Smooth is thy hide as any down, 
Not cudgeled now by lusty clown, 
pr by a dusky tinker's thong. 

Poor brute ! so lately doomed to fag, 
To toil and sweat from day to day; 
Thy l\§b near Famine's hut to drag, 
. On stones thy wearied trunk to lay. 
What lucky star has changed thy lot ? 
Are all those rugged times forgot ? 

From misery's rub ! 
Nor trudging down the dusty street. 
Nibbling each dirty weed you meet. 
In pools or dnb. 

6ft have I met thee waddling on the road^ 
Bending benealh thy paiuiiers, BfiHf&ii 
and tied. 



Of rags and rusty iron, a monstrous load» 

And eke a beggar's brat on either side> 

Forth from a greasy bag their lon|^ 

necks throwing, 
Just like two weU-fed geese to mar- 
ket going; 
Gabbling . and gulping down from 

wooden dish. 
Sour curds and leeks, or mess of stink- 
ing fish. 
Yet meek wert thou beneath the load. 
Gentle as when you bore a God, 
While all around Hosannas loiid did ring*, 
Atid bade the impious Jews behold their 

King, 
But|though despised of man, and mocked 

to scorn. 
Just like thy master, he of Bethlehem 
bom. 

Still bounteous Nature had a Ynind, 

Thy fortune was not all unkind. 
Some cause you had to be content. 

Thou ne'er hast heard the din of arms. 

Thy breast no ti-umpet's sound alaisis, 
A peaceful drudge thy days were spent* 
Go weigh the charger's fate with thine^ 
Drest and caparisoned so fine; 
Now to martial musick dancing. 
Snorting, rearing, bounding, prancing. 
Now the field of glory treading. 
Lame and legless, fainting, bleeding. 

Ah ! 1' have seti^ him bom'- bevond tKei 
mwin, V 
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Katch toil forgaoea wad eaeh danger 

braved. 
On fereign shores hy free-bom Britons 

slsiii. 
Starved aad destfoyed bjrtlMMe bis va^ 

lour saved. 
Yes, where yon towering cape ^vides 

the wave, 
llVbere bled the noblest host of loyal 

Gauls, 
And where yon tides two humbler islands 

lave, 
Inglorioas there» the Engtish charger 

falls.' 
Then curse with me this age of steel. 
Till W ■ 's hcai-t shall own and 

feel; 
And should one sigh hjs bosom pass. 
Go thank thy stars that thou wert doomed 

an ass. 



Kor glory sedc bende tte ringhtcfcA 

horse. 

But while I hail thee on this glad promo- 
tion. 
Still let me just advise thee as a friend) 

Perhaps you donkies have not leam'dthe 
notion. 
That happy hours and flowering setioM 
end. 
We mortals find wlule skies are sma- 

ing. 

Some sullen cloud our Iwpes beguil- 
ing; 

Above our heads the thunders bunt, 

That lay us level with the dust 
What if they tax thy bit and saddle, 
Thou must again with beggars wad- 
dle; 
Be beat till every rib is sore. 
And beg thy scrip from door to sow.' 
Alas ! thou oft mayest want a bit of g»w» 



Once I beheld thee by the stable door, 

And down thy face the showers of hun- Nor pity find from any human ass. 
ger flew; 
While the stalled horse had oats and hay 



m stoi-e, 

A thistle's top was all thou hadst to 
chew. 

Harsh was the bite, the prickles sting- 
ing, 

The blood at every gnash was spring- 
ing; 

There thou like Laz'rus, he like Dives 
stood 

Cramminff his pampered maw with 
dainty food. 

But ceaae thou gentle ass to fret and whine, 
Kor envious be to view the well-fed 
steed; 
Though grooms attend him cladinliv'ries 
fine, 
'And man records with pride his noble 
breed; 
Go turn to Talavera's plain. 
And see the mighty warriour slain. 
Covered with dust and blood on life's 

last brink, 
He calls a Spanish ass to bring him drink. 
So Dives laid in hell, 'midst torments 

dire, . 
Cried: ** Water, Laz'rus, for I bum with 
fipe!" 
Then tell thy kind^ their case might still 
be ^^orse, 



Yes, trust me, I delight to see thee gay, 
And lovely Laura seated on thy back! 
She, like the forest's queen in flowery May, 
The envy thou of every other back. 
And while you pace to Laura's song, 
Or drag your little car along. 
May fear and shame o'erspread the 

face, ' 

That dares t' insult thy honest race: 
Erskine himself shall nobly rise. 

Again a listening senate charm, 
Teaeh mank'pd how to sympathise, 
And half creation's wrath disarm:! 
Thou too sh alt rise in being's scale, 
And pity for the ass o'er all the world 
prevail. 

RETROSPECTION. 

[From EltorCt Tales of Homartee.'] 
IS there who, when long years have past 

away. 
Revisits, in his manhood's prime, the spot 
Where strayed his careless boyhood, not in 

trance 
Of recollection lost, feels silent joy 
Flow in upon his heart ? Whatever care* 
Enthral his weary spirit, let him feel 
The gale upon his cheek, that whispering 

• waves 
The well-known tuft of trees, and dim 

slow 



• A short time after the massacre of tlie army of French loyalists at cape Qj"^^ 
fti 1795, a body of cavalry amounting to 1200, were sent out, but with <>»*? "*Jr 
months' provender in the transports. Not being able to effect a junction '^\'* ^ 
royal army, the greater part died of hunger on board: and 300 were earned ^ 
shore to the little islands Hedick and Houat, where they were killed off by musketry. 

t Alluding to his bill in the peers, to. prevent cruelty to dom«9tickamm«l«» 
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TJbe KGO^ectfd 8tfeiai)» tibovghit's bm^ 

train 
Shall glance like pictured shadows o*er 

his mind; 
£ach airy castle of enthusiast youth 
Shall dawn upon his fancy, like the towers 
That sparkle in some forest of romance; ' 
Each shade of circumstance that marked 

the scene 
Of yoUng existence, touched with fairy tint 
Sheds beauty not its own; that life of hope 
And generous expectation, when the man 
Was teeming in tlie boy, and the young 

mind 
Pleased with its own exertion^ and acted 



o'er 



Each future impulse, and put forth the 

germs 
Of native character. It cannot be — 
Unless his heiirt is deadened by thie touch 
Of- that mere worldliness, which hugs it- 
self 
In a factitious apathy of soul; 
Unless, in vain and vacant ignorance. 
He wondering smiles at those high sympa- 
thies. 
Those pure, Unworldly feelings, which 

exalt 
Our nature o'er the sphere of actual things; 
Which lend the poet's gaze its ecstacy. 
And bid the trembling note of musick steal 
Tears down the listener's cheek;— it can- 

, not be 
But his whole heart must soften and re- 
lent 
Amid these peaceful scenes; but the deep 

griefs 
Which time has stamped upon his furrow- 
ed brow 
Must, for a moment, smootli their tliought- 

ful trace; 
And e'en the long remorse Wild passion 

leaves. 
Rest from the goading of its secret sting. 
Scene of my boyish years ! I not disown 
These natural feelings. Let me rest awhile 
Here on this grassy bank; beneath these 

elms 
Whose high boughs murmur with the 

leafy sound 
That soothed me when a child: when, 

truant-like. 
Of the dull chime that summoned me afar 
Nought heeding, by the river-wave I lay. 
Of liberty enamoured, and the muse. 



Aa yon gray tmsreta -ttti in 

shade 
On its transparent depth, the days long 

past 
Press on awidcened fsjieg^iiwhen, averse'. 
Prom sport, i wandered on its loneliest 

bank8» 
Where not a sound disturbed the quiet air 
But such as fitly blends with silentness; . 
The whispering sedge— the ripple of the 

stream^ 
Or bird's faint note; and not a human trace. 
Save of some hamlet-spire i« wood* iiQ" 

merst. 
Spake to the sight of earth's inhabitem. 
Then have I .i*ushed, p^ne from the t0p«* 

V most bank, 
And griven my limbs to struggle with the 

stream. 
And 'midst those waters felt a keener life. 
How soft the milky temperature of wave. 
Salubrious Thames ! associate with delight 
Thy stream to thrilling fancy flows, when 

faint / 

I languish in the sun-blaze; and with the0. 
Ingenuous friendships, feats of liberty 
That recked not stern eontrol* and gravely. 

sweet 
The toils of lettered lore, and the kind. 

smile 
Of Him,* who e'en unbraiding, could be 

kind, " 
On soothed remembrance throng. I would 

not feign 
A fond repining which I ^d not feel; 
I would not have the intermediate years , 
Roll back to second infancy, nor live 
Again the life that haunts my memory 

thus 
With sweet sensations; for the simple child 
Is all unconscious of his pleaaant lot; 
His little world, like man's vast universe, 
la darkened by its storms; and he, like 

man. 
Creates his own disquietudes and fears; 
And oft with murmurmg^s vain of discon- 
tent. 
Or bursts of idle passion, personates 
His future part; the character of man. 
No— *tis the cant of mock misantliropy 
That dwells on childish pleasures; which 

the child 
With light insensibility enjoys. 
Or rather scorns; while on his eager view 
The future prospect opens, still in sight. 



* Of Mr. Savage, whose name must ever be associated with the blandi doctor^s of 
Horace, let me be permitted to indulge the remembrance. His system of tuition was 
calculated to exemplify the theory of the admirable Locke. He made instruction pleasant; 
ygcnd was therefore listened to and obeyed on a principle of love. Should these insignifi- 
cant pages ever meet his eye, he may not be disple.asedto find that 

The muse attends him to the silent shade. 
I trust I shall be forgiven the excusable egotism, of paying this tribute of gratitude and 
respect to an elegant scholar, and most amiable man. 
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31III tfdentljr dfttlred. The Power dt-wiae 

AIUk to manhood and to infancy • 

Has deak the dole of pleMwes and of 

painst 
And manhood hat its loytf; ito happy 

dreaiBS; 
It» gay anticipations, e'en as youth. 
Not with a sigh of mournful, vain regret^ 
I visit these green haunts; this placid 

stream. 
But, while the scene to mem<»y^a retio- 

spect 
Befiects the illusive thit which fkncy 

throws . 
Upon the distant past, Hope too esqpands 
Her gilded prospects; and the fittore 

smile 
With colours indistinct, but beautiful 
A» the dim clouds by gleams of daybreak 

tinged 
Ere the red sunrise paints the mountain's 

browi 
I so am framed, that no depressing glomn 
IJas power to damp my shaping energies; 
But still, as when a child, my glance eaft 

dart 
Bright o*er the illumined future, and cre- 
ate 
It^ own ideal world of hope and joy. 

« 

THE CAUSE GAINI&D 

AND THB COUNSELLOR OUTWITTAD. 

IJn Old Story.'] 

A counsellor wise, as most counsellors 

are. 
Once went to a county assizes;-— 
Well— the jeader cries out—^ind his go* 

ing down there 
Shows nothing to me that surprises. 

Patience'-T4'eader vngeatUf and soon you 
shall know 
As much as I do of the story; 
Learn, that gold as the fount fi*om which 
lawyers' wits flow, 
Gold only it is gives them glory. 

Our counsellor, whom we'll call Buzy if 
you please, 
Had a cause that was bad at the bot- 
tom; 

'Twas one that was not to be gained with 
much ease, 

But '\i greaaed in the fst he oft got 'em; ^■ 

For his wits were so sharp that *twaa 
oftentimes said. 
By few men he had e'er been outwitted j 
But what, in this case, gave his client 
some dread, 
Was, that against one as keen he wm 
pitted. 



K<H7, ^^VL funty the judge In his fiiSi- 
bottomed wig, 
Assisted by most of the quorura. 
Whilst counsellor Buz, and youn|f coun- 
sellor Prig, 
Vehemently argued before 'em. 
The rusticks all gaped, and took mouthr 
fuls of law. 
As they listened to Bux and his brother; 
Not a whisper was heard, they were briin* 
full of awe; 
Now admiring of this, then of t'other. 

But Buz warmer grew as the cause on- 
ward went 

His ar&nunents seemed 4jidte convincing; 

Behind stood a client^ who, wlien ht 
seemed spent. 
Took this method to: )ceep him fnm 
wincing. 

Whene'er his loud voice seemed to shrink 

to a squeak. 
Five guineas he slipped 'tween hiii fin* 

gers.; 
These gave him new powers and forced 

him to speak 
Loud as Grub street's stentorian singers. 

This was done many times, my story says 
ten. 
And I see no cause why I should dock it; 
And as oft as be felt them, he at it 
again. 
And slipt them quite sly in bis pockett 

Now Prig feeling no such ttrong retmmi 
as these. 
Slackened much in his learned ha- 
ranguing; 
Whilst Buz gained the cause with compa- 
rative-ease:— 
Thus cash, sometimes saves men from 
hanging ! 

Now Btiz felt a longing to count over I^ 
gains; 
For Buz was a lawyer most thrifty; 
And thought, for the trouble he'd giveft^ 
his brains. 
He deserved at least forty or fifty. 

So behold, when the court was broke up,' 
home he hied. 
To his neat first floor room of a lodg- 
ing; 
Like a ghost through the streets and the 
lanes did he glide, 
And escaped his acquiuntanee by dodg- 
ing- 

Now observe him alone; seated snug by 
the fire. 
Prom behind his -bost spectacles peep- 
ing; 
But, lo f he soon foqnd a misfortune most 
dire. 
And he scarce could refrain firom JoQidl^ 
weeping. 



For tbQUJi^ seldom outwitted by limbs. cC 
the Uw, 

Whom he treated like so many ninies; 
Re now found, yet could hardly believie 
what he saw. 
Ml hut tv/o Toere bate cwntetJeU gtti* 
netuf 



. waking, C9hup$, fir 
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" Your cottons,*' said Flavia^ "are cheat- 
ing* vile tmsb ! * 

See! the colours all gone, though yojH 
said they would wash*** * 

•■ Yes, madain," the shopkeeper answer* 
ed— ** no doubt, 

I said they would wash: but I meanL 
they'd v>a9h out** - GERRO. 
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Articles of Uterary intelligence, inserted by the booksellers in the Units 9 Statbs* 
Gazette, will be copied into this Magazine without further order. 



B.ECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
jBy Edward Parker, Philadelphia, 

Published— A Supplement to the first 
edition of a System of Chymistry. Con* 
taining a View of the recent discoveries 
in the science. By J. Murray. 
-My Parrand and Jfichdae^ Philadelphia, 
Published— A Treatise upon the Law of 
Pennsylvania, relative to the proceedings . 
Iff Foreign Attachment; with the Acts of 
Assembly now in force in Pennsylvania, 
Oirthe subiect of Foragn and Domestick 
Attachments. By Thomas Sergeant. 

Also— An Essay on Maritime Loans, 
From the French of M. B. M. Emerigou; 
tvith Notes, and an Appendix, contain- 
ing Translations from the Digests and 
Code of Justinian, and from the Maritime 
Ordinance of Louis XIV. By John £. 
Hall, Esq. Price %X 

By Johnson and Warner, Philadelphia, ^ 

Published— Memoirs of the Philadel- 
phia Society for Promoting Agriculture. 
To which is added at the request of the 
Society, *• Inquiries on Plaster of Paris.** 
Volume 2. 

Also— Knowledge for Infants: or, A 
Finmi of Oral Instructions for the Use of 
Parents and Teachers. By A. Lindley. 

Sermons to Children. By a Lady->-a 
new edition improved by a number of 
neat cuts, designed and engraved in Plu. 
ladelphia. 

By JotmM P, Parhe amd Edward Parker, 
Philadelphia, 

.PubUshed-*The Wanderer of Switzer- 
land, The West Indies, and other poems. 
By James Montgomery. Twovolujnestn 
one, embeUished with an elegit portrait 
of the author. 

£y A, Finleyt PhUadelphia, 

.Vvi^lU^^TU (.lie of Fcnelon, Ardi* 



bishop of Cambray. By Charles Butier, 
Esq. of Lincoln*s Inn, author of Horaer 
Bibticae, Horz Juridtcx, &c. &c. &c. Priee 
% 1 extra boards. 
By Brannan aud Morford, Philadelphia, . 

Republished—- The English Bards, and 
Scotch Reviewers, a Satire. By lord By- 
ron. Price jS 1 in boards crown Bvo. 
By M, Carey, Phi l ad e lp hia , and Bobinton, 
Baltimore, 

Published— Nos. I^ and II, of the Balti- 
more Repertory of Papers on Literary 
and other Topicks. By a Society of Gen- 
tlemen. To be continued Monthly. Price 
jjS 5 per annum. 

By Ezra Sarffent, JWw Tork, 

Repul^shed— The Quarterly Review, 
or London Critical Journal, No. VII. Fof 
August, 1810. 

Aiso— The Resources of the British 
Empire. Together with a view of the pro- 
bable result of the present contest be- 
tween Great Britain and France. By John 
Bristed. 

By miSam Welle, Boston, 

Published— Chaplet of Comus; or Feast 
of Sentiment, aud Festival of Wit. * 
By D. Miallory and Co. Boston, 
' Pttblisbed — InoneSvo. vol. 500 pages,' 
illustrated with 14 plates. Price JS 3 50. 
Practical fttstructions ibr Military Offi- 
cers. Comprehending a concise System of 
Mititary Geometry, Field Fortification, 
and Tacticks of Riflemen and Light In- 
fantry. Also, the ^heme Ibr Forming a 
Corps of a Partisan, and carrying on the 
Petit Guerre. By Robert Stevenson, Esq. 
Revised, corrected, and enlarged. To 
whicih is annexed, A New Military Dic- 
tionary; containing the French words, 
and other technical terms, now used in 
the-Artf'of Wan wi^ other matter cou- 
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nected with mUittfy operations. By E. This work will be adorned with a stri^r 

Hoyt, Brigade Major and Inspector in the likeness of Dr. Clarke, engraved by Edwia 

Militia of Massachusetts. of Philadelphia, carefully taken from an 

By Munroe and Francis, Boston, ehgraving by the famous Ridley, of Lou- 

Republished—SUr in the East; a Ser- don. Price jgl 25, bound and lettered, ia 

nion, preached in the parish Churcli of 1 vol. ISmo. 

St. James, Bristol, on Sunday, Februaiy 'Mr, Bayard^ Princeton, Mw Jersey, 
26, 1809, for the bencBt of the " Society Is preparing for publication— A Catc 

for Missions to Africa and the EaaU'* ^j cbisna for Youlh. bit»^ed as a short but 

the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, L. L IX compnehensivc summary of the Doctrines 

fix)m India. To which is added, an Ap- and Duties of Christianity. 
pendix, containing tJje interesting report m 

«f the Rev. Dr. Kerr, to the Govemour of hecent British pubUcations. 
Madru, on the state of the Ancient n ....>, r. .1 i- . ~,v, ^, 
Christians, in Cochin and Travancore, a t-,H^! n^fh'' «°^V " ? r •, 

and an Account of the Discoveries made ti„n. nt w-ir,™ n!i, *?*•"* ff 

by the Rev, Dr. Buchiunan of 200.000 J'"^;'^'^ By Wdhun Ballantine. esq. oftlK 

Christians, in a sequestered reg-ion of c..-^:^ i ro' - ^' ^ t« /> t 

Hindoottal,. ^ *" inril^^m. H 'T'^T' P^, '"• "^ X! 

juries ot the Head, and miscellaneous sub 

PROPOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, jects. By John Abemethy,F.R.8.8vo.7». 

Edxvurd Parker, and Joseph Delaplaine, Posthumous Fragments of Maria Ni- 

Fluladelplua^ cholsoni being Poems found among the 

Have engaged to publish— An Ameri- papers of that noted female. 2«. 6 A 

can edition of a new and veiy valuable Travels through Denmark and STreden., 

work now printing in Edinburgli, entitled By Louis de Boisgelin, knight of Malta.. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia; conducted 2 vols. 4to. 3/. 3«. coloured plat^ MM. 

by David Brewster, L. L. D. Fellow of the Mr. Robert Kerr fs engaged on a GeDe* 

Royal Society of Edinburgh, and the So- ral History and Collection of Voyages ami 

cieiy of the Antiquaries of Scotland; with Travels, arranged in systeroatick order, 

the assistance of gentlemen eminent in and illusti*ated by maps and charts. It is 

Science and Literature. It will be contain- expected to form eighteen octavo volumes, 

ed in about 12 vols, quarto, and be deli- and to be published in thirty six partSj the 

vered to subscribers in half volumes quar- first of which will appear on the first of 

tuly. The publishers will have the assist- January. 

ajice of some of the first literary and sci- The Chronicles of Enguerrand deMon* 

cntifick 6haracters. strelet. Translated by Thomas Johnes, 

Jamet P, Parke, PhUadefphiOy esq. 12 vols. 8vo. with a quarto volume of 

Intends sh<N*tly to pttbli8h---Some Ac*' plates. 71 4^. boai-ds. 

count of the last Journey of John Pember- An Inquiry into the Causes produeing 

ton, to tlie Highlands, and other parts of the extraordinary addition to the number 

Scotlund. With a Sketch of his Character, of Insane. By William Saunders Haslaro, 

By Thomas Wilkinson. M. D. 5». 

W. Smith, Baltimore, and A. Zoudon, Car* Discourses on the Management of In- 

iisie. Pa, fants, and the Treatment of their Disease. 

Propose pul^isiiing — Travels through Written in a plain, familiar style, town- 

Tuckey in Asia, 'the Holy X4ind, Arabia, der them intelligible and useful to all 

Bg^pt, and other parts of tlie world, mothers. By John Herdman, M. U 8vOb 

By Charles Thompson, esq. Interspersed 12«. 

with the remarks of several other modern proposed British publications. 
travellers, illustrated with notes, hiato- Mr. Trotter, of Montalta, near Wicb 
iricftl, geographical, and miscellaneous. low, has in the press, a work of the high- 
JB. /. Coale^ BaUimor^^ est publick interest, being an account of 
Proposes to publish— Mnemonika; or, the Travels of the late Mr. Fox, Lord St 
the, Tablet of Memory. Price 1 50. John and himself, in Flanders and France, 
J. Kingatoii, Baltimore, during the late short peace. It will con- 
Proposes publishing^History of the tain, besides other curious original matter, 
Ancient Israelites, with an account of their a variety of letters of Mr. Fox on classical 
MwHiers, Customs, Lawa, Polity, Religion, and other subjects, and circumstantial par 
Seets, Arts, and Trades, Division of Time, ticuiars of the last four years of his life. 
Wars, Captives, &c. Written originally in Mr. Cary is engravmg on ten folio pktef, 
French by the Abbe Fleury, much enUur- a Portraiture of the Heavens as they ap- 
ged from the Apparatus Biblicus of Pere pear to the naked eye; constructed for the 
Lamy, and corrected and* improved 'useof students in astronomy. 6? the Re^ 
tliroughout, by Adam Clarke, L. L. D. Francis Wollaston, F. R. 8. 
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FROM THE qUARTSatY REVIEW. 

A Descriptloii of the Feroe Islands, contsdning an Account of their Situation, Climate, 
and Productions; together with the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants, their 
Trade, &c. By the Rev. G. Landt. Illuetrated with a Map and other En^vings. 
Translated from tlie Danish. 8yo. pp. 426. London. 18101 



TWO and twenty rocky i&landst 
lying between the latitudes of 61^ 
15' and 6^^ ^\% extend 67 miles in 
length, from north to south, and 45 
in breadth, from east to west. M 
ovium multitudinej says Arngrim 
Jonas, F^reyjar^ aeu rectius JFcuLvey* 
jar dicta sunt. But though Jaar m . 
Danish signifies a sheep, and oe an 
island, Landt distrusts this deriva- 
tion of the word Feroe, because he 
is not certain that^aar was used in 
the same sense by the Norwegians; 
and he traces it to j^er^ feathers, 
from the abundance procured from 
the sea fowl there, or to Jlar or 
Jiierriy far distant. The.^ islands con- 
sist of a group of steep rocks or 
hills, lying so close to each other,, 
that their bases are merely separa- 
ted by a brook. Towards the sea they 
generally terminate in perpendicu- 
lar rocks, from two to three hun- 
dred fathoms in height; those which 
decline more gradually, have, for 
the most part, two or three sloping 
terraces, formed by projecting 
rocks, and covered with grass. The 

Vol. v. 2 o 



sides of some are formed of hillocks^ 
lying close like the hills themselves^ 
and appearing, especially when co- 
vered with snow, like tents. There 
are no valleys of any extent anaong 
them, only a few broken and craggy- 
dales between their summits. The 
sides are in many places so steep, 
that no earth can remain on them; 
and from many of the heights, 
where mould .might otherwise col- 
lect, it is swept away by the winds* 
In those parts which are arable, the 
depth of soil never exceeds four 
feet; frequently it is not more than * 
eight inches. Strata of basaltick co- 
lumns are found among the hills; in 
the isle of Suderoe they extend to 
a considerable height, and from the 
base of the hill stretch out several, 
fathoms into the sea, gradually low- 
ering till they are lost beneath the 
water. The relationship of the Fe- 
roe islands to Stafia and the Giants 
Causeway is evident; but it must be 
left to the Neptunists and Vulcan* 
ists to settle the pedigree. Deep fis* 
jsur^s of considerable length are met 
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with between the Idlh; caverns also 
o^-e frequent in the Bhores, the fa- 

Jurite haunts of seals; some of 
sse extend so far, that a boat may 
ter a hundred &thoms; some pass 
.^ rough a hill, and are open at both 
ends; some stretch through a whole 
island. 

There are few fresh water lakes 
among the hills; the largest is onlf 
two miles in circumference. Tor- 
rents are of course numerous, and 
aflbrd great facilities for water 
mills. Some falls appear only after 
heavy rain. If a strong wind hap- 
pens to blow toward the rock, the 
water is dispersed like a shower; if 
the wind be like a hurricane, none 
of the water is seen to fall, the 
whole is driven up into the atmos- 
phere like a thick mist, which is 
sometimes glorified with a rainbow. 
The most remarkable fall is called 
Fosaa, in Nordstromoe. It consists 
of two, one below the other, each 
computed at from 70 to 100 feet. 
Landt was assured that trouts had 
been seen to work their way up it. 
A warm spring in Osteroe, called 
Varmakieldi, is the Spa of the Fe- 
Tde islanders. 'They used to assem- 
ble there at midsummer, to use the 
water as a remedy, and to amuse 
themselves. Their faith in its medi- 
cal properties has abated; but the 
good pastor, who employed his lei- 
stire among them in collecting in- 
formation for this very interesting 
volume, says that they derive mate- 
rial benefit from the journey and 
the cheerfulness of the place; their 
inactive life, and sedentary labours, 
render them liable to various disor- 
ders, and the effect of change and 
excitement is such, that they return 
home greatly improved both in body 
and mind. 1% is then to be regretted 
that the Varmakieldi waters should 
go out of fashion. Some Danish phy- 
sician should write a paper upon 
their virtues for the Copenhagen 
transactions. 

Seventeen of t^ese islands are in- 
habited. They were first peopled, 



according to Landt* in tie ninth 
century, by some Norwegians, who, 
being discontented with their king, 
the &mous Harold Harfager, retire 
ed here, and supported themselves, 
after the manner of their fathers, by 
piracy. It is, however, apparent, from 
what this author himself states, that 
Aome of these islanders are of a dif- 
ferent race. The natives of the 
southern isles, he says, have round 
facest are of lower stature, speak^ 
more rapidly, and are much livelier 
in their actions than those of the 
northern. These, therefore, are evi- 
dently of Finnish extraction; and it is 
owing to the mixture of this race 
that the language is not purely 
Norse. Magnus the good reduced 
these islands to obedience. Since 
that time they have belonged to 
Norway, and upon the union of the 
two crowns, were annexed to Den* 
mark. During the present war, the 
conduct of some British priva^rs, 
who landed here and upon Icelaad, 
excited the attention of government; 
and an order of council was issued, 
declaring that these inofi'en^ve. 
islanders were not to be molested in 
consequence of the war between 
Great Britain and Denmark, and that 
they might continue in perfect se- 
curity the little trafiick which they 
carried on with the mother country. 
Such is the temper with which this 
country makes war; while the sys- 
tem of its enemies is to aggravate 
the evils of hostility by the wanton 
infliction of private and individual 
misery. 

This is not the only advantage 
which the Feroe islands have de- 
Hved from the remoteness of their 
situation. Too distant, too uninviting^ 
and, above all, too unproductive t» 
be coveted, they have never been 
granted by the crown to any petty 
tyrants; and thus have escaped those 
feudal oppressions which degrade 
the Danes, and still (though in a 
mitigated degree)- disgrace the 
Scotch islands. They are, thereforet 
a contente.d and a happy people^ 
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From their government they derive 

just sufficient assistance to prevent 

them from losing the little degree 

of civilisation which they have at« 

tained. The population in 1782 

amounted to 4409. The revenue in 

1790, to 3172 rix dollars;* it arises 

from the royal domains, quit rents, 

and taxes; the latter are ligbt, and 

the grater part of all is paid in (mto* 

duce; only the wool which is thus 

paid, is sold at a low price to 

the poor at Thorshavn (the capital 

of the largest isle) to prevent a 

scarcity of it. Their ecclesiastical 

establishment is proportionately in* 

expensive. The islands are divided, 

or rather clustered, into seven pa« 

rishes, composed of thirty tone con« 

gregations, each having its church. 

The yearly revenue of each church 

amounts, in general, from ten to 

twenty rix dollars; so that the in* 

come of the greatest pluralist does 

not exceed five and twenty pounds. 

And here, indeed, the labourer, may 

truly be said to be worthy of his 

hire. The long journeys which the 

clergyman must undertake are 

equally difficult and laborious. There 

is no carriage road; in many places 

the country is so craggy, that it is 

impossible to ride; and in all places 

the snow, early in autumn and late in 

spring, renders it impracticable. In 

one parish, the church path (though 

always the best, and often the only 

rbad in these islands) is so steep 

and narrow, that at funerals the 

corpse is fastened to a board, and 

carried upon men's shouldera. At 

dne island it is necessary to hoist 

the clergyman by a rope from his 

boat, there being no other means of 

landing. On those Sundays when the 

clergyman does not attend, the pa* 

Hshioners meet at church, where 

one of them officiates, and reads a 

printed sermon. There is not a sin- 

^le school or schoolmaster through* 

out iill the islands. Parents instruct 

their children themselves; and if at 

any time- tliey have n^ot leisure, a 



neighbour will undertake the'taslu 
All of them can read, except a few 
persons of very great age; an excep* 
tion which proves that the people 
have advanced in civilisation. Thej 
are fond of reading, and the pastor 
says that he found his parish** 
ioners very well instructed in the 
Christian religion, and often ' tho- 
roughly acquainted with the bible. . 

Thus the Feroese resemble the 
Scotch in the religious and moral 
part of their character, as well as 
in the poverty of their church esta» 
blishment, and the almost total pri^ 
vation.of religious cerempnies. This 
is to be attributed to their habits of 
humble and laborious life; piptrtly^ 
also, it must be. ascribed to their si? 
tuation, their climate, and their pe* 
rilous employments in fishing and* 
fowling. Being familiar with dan« 
ger, they are associated, as it werei» 
with the elements, and with the 
forms of nature. Under like circum* 
stances, the savage anjd the sailor 
become superstitious, because thejr 
are uninstructed. The Feroese, like 
the Scotch, have their pastor and 
their bible; and) therefore, faith^ 
which is an appetite of the humaa 
mind, finds its proper food. 

^ In regard to the mental qualities 
of these people," says Landt, "they 
are much more ingenious than 
miglH be expected, in so insulated, 
an abode. But if, in this respect^ 
they, surpass, the inhabitants of a 
great part of other Danish provin* 
oes (which, however, he adds, I an^ 
far from asserting) they are certain-; 
ly indebted for this advantage to 
their state of freedom^ and the little 
restraint they are under in convers* 
ing with each other." The writer 
here shows, imperfectly, his opinion^ 
that the Feroese are in general su-^^ 
perk>ur to the Danes, though he 
does not think fit to assert it in Den* 
mark; and he has assigned the true 
cause; tliey are a freer people. They 
reckon readily by head, summing 
up even fractions with facility. Ma» 



• The rix dollar is about four shillings. 



CM JOlEtt HEVfEWS. ? 

1^ of -tfafcifi are g<Md'«lieM ptayers. tnd teihperate islaiiders. ¥1ie atidkft' 

Their pracdcal knowledge of astro- attributes it to their imprudence i« 

nomy is such, that iif clear weather throwing themselves on their beds 

Aey can determine by the stid*s the to rest, without pulUng off thear 

liour of the night. One of their me- clothes, when they cOine home wel, 

tiio<fo of dividing time is peculiar to He says, ateo, that the excessive 

themselves. They reckon the day heat of their apartments, and thb 

«nd night by eight fftter^ of three bad custom of sittkig close to th^ 

liours each; these again are reduced ^fire, dispose them to be go^tishi 

into half okters, and they name them when exposed to the teMt cold or 

«ccording to the point of the com- sharpness of the wind. Maligna^ 

|mss, on which the son is at the catarrhal fevers commonly^ attack 

«me. Thus east northeast is half all the inhabitants without exce]^ 

|>ast fourin the morning; east is six; tion, on sudden changes of tli^ 

«a8t souliieast, half past seven, weather, especially in autumn aild 

Ltandt says that b'kt is certainly a spring. Foreigners who settle iii 

corruption of vike^ a week; but as Peroe are generally- free £rom tfain 

the week consists of seven days, the disease during the ftrst two yeat«. 

derivation is surely untenable, and It is prevalent in Iceland also; \m 

^t may obviously be rendered an more iio in the interiour than ^s^on^ 

eighth. the shores. Leprosy' was once very 

The Feroese are a sober people, common. It has now almost tota^r 

though, like all inhabitants of high disappeared. A fact, which, Uk thii 

tkorthern latitudes, they are fond of lAstance, cannot be accounted fer by 

tftrong liquors. Even at ^^r wed- any change of habits. Ther stone is 

dittgs, they seldom drink to intoxi- more common than in other coun- 

cadon; but in their places of trade, tries, and frequently proves lataL 

isommunication with the Danes has Landt inquires whether it vaxy not 

Corrupted their own simple man- be occasioned by eating bread bsdiet 

ners. The men dress plainly; the m the ashes, a portion of which ne^ 

women are covetous of foreign or- cessarily adheres to the crust. The 

naments. Since the time of Eve, the moat singular disease among the«i 

tempter has changed his lure, and shows^itseif in a g^tfi many stosaHL 

baits for the vanity, not the appe» bladders, surrounded with a red 

tite of the sex. Landt praises the ring. It is remedisd by ba^hingthett 

honesty of the people, and especial- with a decoction of gpound livev^ 

ly in cases of shipwreck. They claim wort, or by fumigating the part ^wth 

a third of what they save as salvage; conferva^ first dried, and then placed 

but they exert themselves to the on burning coals. But when these 

uttnost to save as much as possible blisters spread over' the whole body 

from the wreck; never secrete any they prove mortal. Some tsuperstik 

part of it; take the sailors into their tion is mingled with most of th^ 

houses; mitintain them at free modee of ctare. They have, how^ 

cost, and give them money at their ver, one remedy, which is singulitrliy 

departure. The pastor will not admk rude. When the uvula StUs derail 

thslt his flock are addicted to any they cut off a portion of it, and ii# 

other faults than talkativeness, a lit- other bad effect has beeit expeviv 

tie envy of their wealthier neighs enced from the operatioDthaxk aeon* 

hours, and a little idleness. It is cu« l^ual hoarseiKSS. 
rious that the gout should be found It is fully believed by old peoplft 

Among their diseases. The Scotch in these islands, that the sim aod 

regard it as a fit punishment for moon rise to a greater idtitude than 

the luxurious living of the English; they did formerly. There are vil** 

and yet it exists among these poor lages where the sun is never seen 
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itoiiig fiiraie of » tbe iidater moiitlU^ 
«nd where, of courae^ the day on 
which he beguis to be visible ift ez> 
Actly known; but^ in 1793, they, sa;^ 
it wa» seen two days earlier ihaa h 
ought to have been. Landt leaves 
the qause of this phenomenon) if it 
hcj indeed) truly represented, to be 
.investigated by astronomers. The 
^change, however^ is too great and 
.100 audden to be possible; and^ as 
the question is, whether these Fe# 
Toese wt^re^ in this instance, inaccu- 
rate observers, or the sun was irre- 
gular in his course, such an alterna** 
five admits of little hesitation. It has 
not been observed here as it has in 
the ZetUnds, that the northern light? 
jsre less frequent than they were 
formerly. The winds are tremen- 
dous. They descend from the hills to 
the shore; raise clouds of sand, and 
fiweep them along the bays and 
ereeks^ sometimes they impel large 
^tones, which are lying 0n the hills^ 
and roll them forward like balls. 
Liandt even affirms, that they tear 
the turf from the sides of the hills; 
yroU it together like a sheet of lea^ 
and precipitate it into the vaUeys. 
Another instance of their vehe* 
SB^Qce, which he positively asserts, 
is, that frequently on the west side 
of Skcelling, the highest mountain 
in the whole group, the wind forces 
out huge masses of the projecting 
focksy which fall down, emitting 
^ames and smoke. The translator 
perceives the improbability of this 
«tfxount, and endeavours to explain 
it, by saying: *^ It is possible that 
«|)iarks, elicited by the collision of 
the falling mass against the rocks, 
SDay set fire to some sulphurous, or 
other imfiammable matter;" but we 
iuiow of no inflammable matter 
^mosig nature's preparations, which 
4san thus easily be ignited. It is hard* 
ly a more plausible supposition to 
•aspect that they may be volcanick 
jtippearances; £pr these could scarce- 
ly exist without unequivocal proofs 
of th^ nature. There is, however^ 
DO 9okition whi^ we «heiikL so ^- 



wUUogl)^ e4i«uli ii^.thAt of^ is^WH^K 
direct falsehood to an author whose 
work every where bears marks qC 
wfll m^aniifig,, and to whom nopM- 
sible motive can be ascribed fcH* de- 
viating, in this instance, from h^ 
usual veracity. i 

During th^se wind storms, tr^ 
vellers are in great danger. As soqfi 
as they hear the hurricane bellowing 
among the billsi if on horseback 
they immediately diwPi,ount; if op. 
foot, they fall flat on the eartl^, 
to avoid lieing thrown dovfo, anfl 
perhaps dashed to pieces. It is not 
said whether these storms are prof- 
ceded by any appearances like tho^ 
before the helm wind of Crossiell, a 
phenomenon which they seem t9 
resemble, both in the violence oi 
their efiects, and in beginning upon 
the heights* Before one of these 
hurricanes, a cracking and crashing 
is heard in the houses, as ii' they ' 
were about to tumble down; such is 
the pressure of the air. The inhabi- 
tants, when they take the alarm ifi 
time, place boards on the ropfs of 
their houses, throw ropes over 
them, and ^sten down the end^ 
with heavy stones; otherwise the 
roof is not unfrequently carried 
away, and even the flooring forced 
up. 

In proportion as these remote 
specks in the ocean are without his^ 
torical and commercial interest, 
they are rich in the more interest/ 
ing facts of natural history. It /^ 
well known, that when sailors -Vsh 
to drive a whale away from ;heir 
ship, they pump out the bilge ^ater. 
The Feroese fishermen, by/whom 
these huge animals are/greatly 
dreaded, have not this rc<nedy at 
hand; but they also have dfscovered, 
that the whale is impaf^nt of un- 
pleasant odours. Theyyn^ ^ piece 
of castoreum to the h^k on which 
they wind up thei/fishiiig lines; 
and when this is tP'own into the 
water, the whales/rescntly plunge 
down and disappffr- Oil of juniper 
>viU aispi 4rive .ym off. . It h by si- 
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nqlar means that man must learn to Ueving tbat eiOier there will be « 
protect hims^f against the insect destructive sickness in the countrf, 
tribes, the most annoying of his ene- or that a corpse will soon be carried 
mies, uid against many of whom from the house over which it hap* 
there is no o^r possible means of pens to fiy. The crows are singularly 
defence. The white streaked eagle troubleKome, deriving great part of 
formerly built its nest on Tintholm, their subsistence from plunder. Not 
t>ne of the smallest islands of the content with picking seed from the 
group, but which was then inhabit- field, they dig up. the newly planted 
ed> as is proved by the still existing potatoes, destroy the barley before 
vuins of some housesw One day an it is ripe^ cut off the cabbage roots^ 
eagle darted upon an infant, \diich and those of almost every other gar* 
was lying at a little distance from den vegetable; devour the fish which 
its mother, and carried it to its nest; is hung up to dry, and carry off the 
this was upon a i*ock, so steep to- goslings and ducklings. Necessity 
wards the summit, that the boldest has made them omnivorous. Xhey 
bird catchers had never ventured to will even enter houses, where peo- 
elimb it. The mother, however, as- pie are sitting, in search of prey, 
cended; but she came too late. The Those extraordinary assemblies, 
child was dead, and its eyes torn which may be called crow courts, 
out This destructive bird is no Ion- are observed here as w^l as in the 
ger to be found in Feroe; if at any Scotch isles. They collect in great 
time a solitary one strays thither, numbers, as if d^y had been all 
such an invasion is the unica necean-' summoned fiM* the occasion. A few 
taa which calls the inhabitants to of the flock sit with drooping head^ 
arms, 'i'here is but one of the fal* others, says Landt, seem as grave 
GOB tribe, the lanner, or falco lana- as if they were judges, and some are 
rius, not so large as a pigeon, and eaoeediogply active and noisy. In the 
yet tl)e tyrant of these islands; the course of about an hour the compa* 
starlings, when pursued by this bird, ny disperse, and it is not uncom- 
will take shelter in a church or mon, after they have. flown away, te 
house, and seek refuge even in the find one or two left dead on the 
presence of man. They often escape spot. Dr. Edmonsfeon, in his view of 
by means of what is called a wind the Zetland islands, says that some*^ 
house, a building for drying meat times the meeting does not appear 
and fish, the sides of which consist to be complete before the expira* 
of lat,hs placed at a very amall dis« tion of a day or two, crows coining 
tance from each other. Through from all quarters to the session. As 
^ese the starling slips, and the Ian* soon as they are all arrived, a very 
nMr is frequently found jammed be- general noise enaues, and shortly af« 
twten them, the victim of its own ter, the whole &11 upon one or two- 
eagtrness. The little wren is called, individuals, and put them to death, 
by th^ Feroese, musabrouir^ or the When this execution has been per* 
mouse^s brother; because, like the formed, they quietly disperse. The 
mouse, 't creeps through the chinks crows in Feroe feed also upon shell 
in these vind houses, and feasts on - fish, which they let fall on the rocks 
the dried Toeat. from a considerable height. They 
The ma.tin, which, in F.ngland, manage better in this, than the h€ 
18 still consHered as bringing good mato/iua oatriiegusy which some- 
fortune to ixQ house, under thfe times, when a large muscle is gap- 
caves of whic^ it builds its nest, is ing, thrusts its bill in, and is caught 
regarded as av>ird of ill omen in by the closing shell. The natives 
Feroe. It never luilds here, and the have a strange noUon about the 
islanders dread itv appearance, be- heron, attributing to it a ridiculous 
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^s^celbr^pyomoimg or rather en^ 
suriiig digestion^ directly the reverse 
of that medical operation which old/ 
lahiers have said was borrowed iromx 
the stork. 

^ In the winter c^ \797y a plague* 

prevailed among the cats in Feroe.' 

There was a very general mortality 

annong them about the same time; 

,in England, and that it should have 

prev^led in these remote islands^ 

when it could not possibly have been. 

GDmmunicated by contagiony is a 

remarkable fact. Sea bathing was 

t^ed with little effect; emeticks 

were administered successfully^ but 

the cases were not sufficiently nu* 

merous to establish the remedy. 

The life. of a domestick cat is of 

Qpme value there; for rats are very^ 

numerous; they will destroy a corn 

field in the course of two nights, 

and when they ^can get at the sea 

fowl, they commit such havock 

sgitong them, that they leave little 

to be done by the fowlers. They- 

have, however, since their inttt>d\ic-^< 

tion, nearly rid the islands of mice* 

The Hanover rat made his appear* 

tuice there in 1768, arriving upon 

the wreck of a Norway ship, which 

was lost on the island of Lewis^ and 

drifted to Suderoe. It is observed 

that he will not touch any thing that 

is poisoned. Sagacious as the rat is, 

this must be owing to the want of 

skill in disguising the poison; for in 

£ngland, of which these vermin 

b^ve made a more complete con- 

«|uest than any former invader Tha- 

ving literally extirpated the original 

rat of the country) poison is the 

most Qommon method of destroying 

therp. 

Hay tea, though in England re- 
garded .as a new discovery in feed- 
ii>gft is given to the cows in Feroe. 
It seems to have been long in use 
in other countries. Fifty years ago, 
the Dublin Society printed instruc- 
tions for rearing calves with a por- 
tion of this ibod, according, as they 
say^ to the niethod practised in di- 
vers countries, Kine are . subject 



Hiere to white swellings in the cor-t 
ne*s of the mouth, which prevent 
the animal from eating or ruminat- 
Uig, but are easily cut out. If a-cow 
loses its appetite from any othei* 
cause^j the remedy is a superstitious 
one. All the churches are covered 
with living turf; two or three hand-* 
fulls of grass plucked from that^part 
of the roof which is directly over the 
choir, the altar, or the pulpit, are 
supposed to be a specifick. White* 
locke, in i^s journal (a book every 
way interesting) describes the sheep 
and goats as clambering up the 
Swedish country houses to graze 
upon the turf wkh which they are 
oovered; the buildings being very 
low, and the roof just sloping suffi-* 
eiently for the wet to run off. This 
mode of covering houses is com^ 
mon in Feroe. In one part of StrO'* 
moe, which is surrounded on all 
sides by steep hills (except toward 
the sea) every bull, which is either 
bred or brought tliere, becomes ex» 
ceedingly ferocious and dangercwts. 
The same fact is observed in Borro-^ 
dale, at the head of Derwentwater, 
and for the same, reascm; they are 
made furious by the etho of their 
own bellowing. 

There is a curious section in this 
volume under the head of Amfihi' 
bia, « In Feroe there are no frogs, 
toads, lizards, snakes, or serpents; 
and no amphibious animal of ^tij 
kind, a circumstance which is wor- 
thy of remark." Certes; but not 
worthy of a whole section; for this 
is the whole. This, however, seems 
to be a Danish way of making chap- 
ters. In Horrebow's Natural Histo- 
ry of Iceland there are two such; 
chap. 42, « Concerning' owls. There 
are no owls in the whole island." 
And chapter 72. « Concerning' snakes. 
No snakes of any kind are to be met 
with throughout the whole island." 
Would that our book makers were 
equally honest, and when they came 
to a subject upon which they had 
no information to communicate, 
.would frankly tell us so, instead of 



» 

tfrieotiinr with the lh>th of theirdtSA moltiltiie, and theUr depravity wiU 

eo^rse fin the 0aties t^is » not a be remedied* The crimea ai the 

Click o^ bO€^ iHiakiikg; it prooeedi Creoles are o€ a deeper die, lor ig^ 

from their l^e of method. botaoce caBOot be pleaded in exten* 

One melancholy refiecticm arisea uation^ The cause is to be kmnd in 

upOn peru^njp this interesting vo- the existence of slavery; and the in* 

hime. The I^roese, inhabiting a evitabie demoralisatipa which this 

group of rocky islands in a bleak accursed practice produces, is. not 

and ^sng>eniiil climate, and eamiiig checked by any due system of rei>- 

gr^at pait of their Jood by Uie peril- gioua insfemction* L^t ^ose .who 

ous occupations of fishing and fowl« doubt the ef&cacy of educatioQ and 

lAg, are ah inoffensive «nd good relig^ofi) look at what Scotland is, 

people. In the hapj^er regions of und rfcellect what it was two cen* 

PcflfnlMiia and of the sugar islanda, tunes ag». ■- At present the Scotcb 

#h6r^e <earth almost spontaneously are^ beyeiid all doubtf a peaceably 

^es its fruity and man has no othev evderly^ and moral nation; two ceii^ 

business than that of enjoyment, we tUries ago they were as teu^mkent* 

behold vices and atrocities disgrace- ferocioi;^, 'and brutal as . l^e wild 

fol to human nature. Let it not be Irish are now* The Feroe.xsUaids. 

supposed that wl9 impute this di£Fer« also iavite us . to a nearer copqpaid* 

enc6 to the effect of climate. Qod so&. There are no feudal oppres* 

ibrbid ! Of all sophists, those who sions; t)i0 sore gnECsa^cissY vod sorer 

pretend to regulate morality by de* vexations to deaden the Jkc^es» 

grees of latitude, are the most per* check the in^istry,y and prevent the 

nicious. The crimes of the Polyne- improvement of tbe peo^^e. Can wte 

sians are ea^y accounted for, with«> say this of th9 Scotch islaads I This 

out arraigning Providence. They is a questioi^ which we sbsii soon 

a^e savages'; instruct them and cofi^ take occiiision to ^examiiie* - 
vert them, establish atnong them a 
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The Conquest of ihc M!ao-tsd; an Imperifal Foerti, by Itten-lAing, entitled, A Chonl 
Sonjr of Harmony for the first Part of Spfing. By Stephen Weston, F. "R. S. S. Jk 
From the Chinese. 8vo, pp. 58. 1810. 

Li'tTLE did we imaginiBj when, portance, but more difficult, mas* 

on a recent occasion,* i^e wfere enu- much as poetry, in proportion as h 

merating the many, and almost in- becomes more concise and condeA* 

surmountable difficulties, which op- sed, is more intricate and.obscUr^, 

posed themselves to the. student of than plain prose. Such, however, b 

the Chinese language, that our at- tlie fact. Mr. Weston, a gentletian 

tention would so speedily be recall- not altogether unskilled in Asiatick 

ed to the subject, by the appearance lore, nor wholly untried, it seetns, 

of the transktion of another Chinese in Chinese literature,! has boldly 

work; small, indeed, in point of soared into the metaphorical regions 

bulk, and trifling in comparative im- of oriental poetry, ' arid visited the 

• See Select Reviews, p. 22 of the present volume. 

I Mr. Weston informs us in his preface, tliaf in 1809, he published the translation of 
ft poem of 133 characters, called JUy-tang^ by Kief^Lung, 
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tinfrequentcd abode of ^e tiiines* 
inuses. Nsty more) with » hardihood 
^hich evinces a consciousness of 
his own powerS) he has even ventur- 
ed to leap at once into the poetical 
Baddle of the great Kien<*Lung^ 7b* 
^hang'tee^ Tltm^ha; the Son ^Hea*' 
hefty and the invinciMe ruler of aU 
Ithat is great and vtUitable under 
heaven, 

** He who mounts a tiger,*' says a 
Chinese proverb, "will find it no 
^asy matter to alight." But what is 
^ tiger, when compared with the 
animal which Mr. Weston has ven- 
tured to bestride ! *« a scaly dragon 
bf cerulean hue," [p.' 51] a monster 
with five claws,* and a fiery tail, 
rnore dreadful to behold than that 
celestial scorpion which so fatally 
alarmed the adventurous son of Me- 
rops. Our author has luckily, how« 
ever, dismounted in safety from his 
dragon; but, after hating thus ex* 
cited our fears, he mUst pardon us, 
if we caution him strongly against 
rel3ring too much on his good for» 
tune, and trusting himself again to 
the doubtful docility of a creature, 
to whose motions and paces he has 
not been accustomed, and with 
whose spirit and temper he ^cannot' 
possibly be acqusdnted.— -JVare, cave! 
To be serious; we dp not think 
that Mr. Weston has exercised 
imicfa judgment in the choice of a 
nubject for the employment of his 
talents; or that the result of his 
labours will prove eminently useful 
to the general cause of literature. 
At the same time, we rejoice that so 
extraordinary, but apparently repul- 
]»ive, a language, has attracted the 
notice of this ingenious and perse- 
vering scholar; though we cannot 
rjecommend him, in the ver^ outset 
of his studies, to engage with Chi« 
Base poetry, still less with poetry 
which bears the credit of being the 
production of an imperial brain^ 
Great monarchs may be expected 



to take great Itberti<es, and not al- 
ways readily, to submit to those fixed 
and ordinary rules by which the 
roas9 of mankind is governed, as 
well in literary as in political com^ 
munities. 

In our review of the <' Len»Lee^* 
we entered pretty fully into the sin- 
gular nature and construction of the 
written character of the Chinese Ian- 
guage, and took occasion, atthe same 
time, to give a slight sketch of Chi-i 
nese literature. Mr. Weston's poem, 
affords us the opportunity of saying^ 
a few words on that particular spe^ 
eies of arrangement and choice oC 
characters, which, by analogy, may 
be denominated Chinese poetry. We 
say, by analogy, because, strictly^ 
speaking, according to our received 
nodons of poetry,' the Chinese lan- 
guage can scarcely be said to admit 
of any. The composldons to whicli 
Europeans have attached the name 
of poetry, are distinguished by the 
Chinese under the character shee'^ 
a eqmpound of yeU'^ a vjord^ and 
%hee^ a temfile'^^atie, words of the: 
temfile; by which they probably in- 
tend to signify ,^ that thesp kinds, of 
composition are of divine origin, or 
desigfied for sacred uses; or, as yen 
is also to sfieakj the character may 
alludCf perhaps, to the mode ofsfieaf^* 
ing in temples; poetry having origi- 
nally consututed no inconsider;able 
•portion of publick instruction, as 
well as religious worship, among 
eastern nadons. In China, the little 
that is sdll pracdsed of the latter, 
by the priests of Fo, consists wholly 
of poetry, aided by musick; of short 
sentences chaunted with an accom- 
paniment of bells, drums, and sonp« 
rous stones. 

There are two kinds of composi- 
tion in the Chinese language, which 
may be brought under the head of 
poetry; the one written, the other 
oral; the former addressed solely to 
the eye, without regard to sound; 



' * The dragon with five claws is the sjinbol of imperial sway. Those painted on silks 
and pottery must have onlyfom* piawq.,^ 
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measure) or rhynle; the latter to tlie 
eye, or to the ear, or to both. The 
chief excellence of painted or eye 
poetry, consists in the selection of 
such characters, as are either capa- 
ble of conveying to the mind some 
agreeable allusion to ancient events, 
some figurative or metaphorical sig- 
nification, or, such as, from their 
component parts, . may easily be 
traced in the history o^ the idea 
which they are employed to repre* 
sent. Such characters, indeed, to a 
person deprived of sight, arc so ma- 
ny dead letters; but, on the other 
hand, tlicy are capable of conveying 
as much pleasure to the deaf and 
dumb, as to others in the full pos- 
session of their faculties. Although 
tlie excellence of eye poetry, what- 
ever it may be, depends not in any 
degree either on the measure of syl- 
lables, or the consonance of sounds, 
yet it may possess both measure and 
rhyme; neither of them, however, 
is essential to it. To reach the su- 
blime in composition, it is required, 
that every character should be an 
allegory, including some complete 
and perfect idea. Thus, instead of 
the plain and common character for 
the eyes^ a poet would employ ano- 
ther signifying living pearls^ or per- 
haps would call them the stars of the 
forehead; for the head he would pro- 
bably say, the sanctuary of reasorty 
&c. Other allusions are employed 
of more obscure signification; thus 
the fieaceful solitude of the sage is 
represented by a single character, 
composed of a sfiring of water and 
a peach tree, in allusion to some 
Chinese worthy, who, flying from 
the persecution of his enemies, sub* 
sisted for some time on peaches and 
water. THus, also, from a story re-f 
coixied of some beautiful widow ha^ 
ving disfigured her nose to avoid a 
second niarriage, st, gay widow is 
designated poetically, as a Iqdy ni)ho 
tvilt not cut off her nose; and some- 
times, as a lady who will not scruple 
to cut off her dead hushtm<3^s no^^ 
It is not impossible th^t Voltaire, 



being, «troi\g|y infected with the 
Chinese mania, and well acquainted 
with the communications of the Je- 
suit missionaries, may have engraft- 
ed this figure upon the well knowa 
stoiy of the Ephesian n^atron, when 
he sends Azora to her husband's 
tomb-— « pour couper le nez a Za- 
dig.'* But having, in a former num- 
ber, entered 'fully into the nature of 
compound Chinese characters, we 
deem it unnecessary to extend our 
observations now on this part of the 
subject. 

The second kind of Chinese po« 
etry, that which is meant to be « sung 
or said," has not only a regulated, 
measure, but the verses sometimes^ 
rhyme to each other, though this 
may be considered rather as a cir- 
cumstance of accident than the re- 
sult of any settled rule. Indeed an 
oral language, consisting entirely, 
as that of China does, of meagre, 
paronyix^ous monosyllables {from 
which many letters of our. alphabet 
are excluded) whose tenninations 
are limited either to the vowels, 
tlie liquid /, the n, or ngj can afford 
but little variety of sounds, and must 
sometimes unavoidably run into a 
jingle of rhyme; while, on the other 
hand, it would scarcely be possible 
to adjust the harmonical consonance 
of its syllables, by any settled rules. 
The Chiiiese, however, say, and 
probably with truth, that, in ancient 
times, their verses were short and 
frequently in rhyme; they are so, in 
fact, among all nations in the dawn 
of civilisation. With tliem, metr^ 
j^nd rhyme, or both, afford the easi- 
est and best meaps of fixing events 
in the memory. To give nfiore inte- 
rest to verses of this kind, they were 
recited in ^ tone different from that 
of common conversation. Eveii at 
this day, poetry and recit?itive are 
with the Chinese insep^able. The 
Verses of the Shee-kingy collected 
by Confucius more than. 400 year^ 
before the Christian era, are repeat- 
ed in musical cadences, and, in jna)- 
ny of the e^Utions, the tone oi* note 
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is affixed to each character, in or- 
der to show in what manner it ought 
to be enunciated. Without this tone, 
for the gratification of the ear, or a 
due regard to the comix)sition of the 
characters, t6 please the eye, the 
spirit of Chinese poetry must en- 
tirely evaporate, and what remains 
exhibit only a succession of unintel- 
ligible ihonosyllabick sounds. This 
ihay be sufficiently illustrated, by 
writing the sounds of Chinese cha- 
racter's in the letters of our alpha- 
bet, which, in fact, is the only way 
left us, to exhibit a few specimens 
of Chinese oral poetry. In such a 
shape, it is almost unnecessary to 
add, it is not only stripped of all its 
embellishments, but exposed in a 
state of perfect nudity. 

The following is part of the re- 
cord of aii eclipse of the sun, taken 
from the Shee-King: 

« Ch^ yae, teW kiao 
' Cboii g«e sm.mao 
Ge yeou cii6 ich^ 
Ye kD^ng.tch^ tcbeou 
Pei yu^ eul wei 
Ts^ g-e eul wei 
Kin ts€ shin min 
Ye koung tcho ngai." 

Of which, the following may be 
taken as a pretty Uteral translation: 

** Tenth moon's conjunction, first day 
si?L-^nao, sun had eclipse. All portend bad. 
"Whether sun covered or moon covered, 
people in general fear bad." 

We flihall add but a single verse 
ef one of their most popular songs: 

'* Hau ye to si^n wha 
Yeu tchau yeu jie to tsai yo kia 
Go pun tai poo tchoo mun 
Twee tcho si-en whaul lo.'* 

*« How delightful this fresh flower ! one 
day morning found it in my house. Being 
mine 1 wear it not out of doors, but keep 
fresh flower and am content !" 

All this an European will be very 
apt to pronounce sad stuff; yet we 
are assured by the French missiona^ 
ries that it is irf9 auiicrbe; that, ac- 



cording to one (who seems to have, 
read his breviary to a good pur- 
pose) if it has not exactly the fire 
of Pindar, and the sublimity of Ho- 
mer, it may at least be classed with 
the psalms of David ! Another tells 
us that the Chinese poets study na- 
ture, and may, therefore, be com- 
pared with Boileau and Horace; 
and a third, with great naivet^, as- 
serts, that none of those passages of 
Homer, wherein the sound is meant 
to be' " an echo to the sense,** are 
surpassed by tang-tang^ as an imi- 
tation of the sound of the gong. 
One thing at least is certain; the 
study of Chinese poetry, by a Eu- 
ropean, is not likely to compensate 
the labour which he must necessa- 
rily bestow, to acquire even a very 
imperfect knowledge of the plainest 
compositions of this kind. Among 
these, the imperial poems of Kien 
Lung are not to be classed, if we 
may credit the account which P^re 
Amiot has given of them; namely^ 
that, after more than thi'rty years ap- 
plication td the study of the Chinese 
language, in which he wrote and 
conversed daily, he would have 
found it utterly impossible to put 
the " Praise of Moukden" into an 
intelligible shape, had he not also 
been conversant with the Mant-» 
choo Tartar language, by which he 
was enabled to compare the corres- 
ponding passages. Yet this poem, 
as he calis it, has neither metre nop 
rhyme.. The Ode on Tea, from the 
same imperial pen, is fit only, in 
our plebeian judgments, to occupy 
a place in the Almanack des Gour- 
mands, or Mrs. Glass's Art of Cook- 
ery; and as neither of those valuable 
compilations possesses the empe- 
rour's receipt for making tea, we 
shall insert a translation of this culi- 
nary ode: 

" Set an old three-legged teapot over a 
blow fire; fill it with water of melted show; 
boil it just as lon^ as is necessary to 
turn ^sh white, or lobsters red; pour it on 
the kaves of choice in a cup of yoa^. Let 
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it renfaui till Ibe vapour subfiidea into % 
thin misty floating on the surface. Drink 
tliiS-precious liquor at your leisure, and 
thus drive away the five causes of sorrow!'* 

• 

. If the merit of Kien-Lung's Mouk* 
den rested on the selection of iu 
charactei*s, and consequently was^ 
meant for the eye. His Mlao-tstfis 
of a different kindy and {xuts in ita 
claims to gratify the ear. This i$ 
sufficiently evident, from the. regu- 
lar measure in which it is compo- 
scdi and still naore so from the me- 
lody to which it is set, and of which 
Mr. Weston has endeavoured to 
convey some idea by affixing the 
monosyllables aoly fuj -mc^ uif &c. to 
the Cliinese words in each stanza. 
Musick being thus the invariable 
companion of what may strictly be 
called oral poetry^ or^ in other words^ 
all measured 3entences being meant 
to be recited in a peculiar tone and 
modulation of voice, it may not be 
deemed irrelevant to the subject in 
hand, if we take a concise view of 
the state of the musical art as pi^ac- 
tised in China; for it can scarcely b9 
said that in this country, musick has 
yet taken the shape of science or 
system. Like that of the Greeks, it 
would appear rather, as the abb^ 
Roussier has observed, to be the re* 
maining fragments of some com- 
plete system, now no more, belong- 
ing to a people more ancient than 
either of them. The ingenious Bail- 
lie was pretty much of the same 
opinion with regard to the remains 
of astronomical and mathematical 
bcienee discovered among the Hin- 
doos. Indeed, throughout the whole 
peninsula of .India, in China, the 
bordering regions of Tartary, and in 
all the inferiour nations of Asia, so 
many dazzling fragmenXs of art and 
of science are every where scatter- 
ed around, but so distorted and dis- 
jointed, or so awkwardly put toge- 
ther,, as to leave little doubt that, 
there existed, at some remote. pe- 
riod, in some of > those regions^ a 
splendid and magnificent edifice^ of 
which these detached masses are 



tke Tenerahle ruiss; but of irUch 
neither the ait^t nor the plan, nor 
the elevation has yet been discoTerw 
ed« History affords no light to cleaf 
up this interesting subj/ect. Tliec&is 
not, in all Hindooslam^a single page 
that dea^rves. the name; and, a^ 
though the Ciubese boast of a pe« 
gular aod veil authenticated sedes 
of annab carried back, in aa unia* 
terrupted succession, more than 
2000 yeara before the Christianterai 
y^t they ai^e silent) or unsatis&ctory, 
as far as regards the rise and pro- 
gress of the arts and sciences*. 

But to return to Chinese musick^ 
Their gamut, or scale of musical 
notes, is the same natural or diato? 
nick scale aa thai of the Greeks^ 
consisting of five whole notes and 
two semitones. These they- distin- 
guish by so .many characters; but 
they have neither lines nor spaces 
to assist in noting down musick, nor 
do they employ any marks or cbft* 
racters to denote the time, the key^ 
the mode of expre^sioDy &c. In point 
of fact, their scale for instrucneiital 
musick, a&d the instrum^its thesi-' 
selves, are very imperfect, and the 
keys so inconsistettt,. wanderini^ froin 
fiats to sharps, and the contrary^ 
that the performers are asuaily: 
obliged to be direeted by a. small 
bell or cymbal. WhUe they are thus 
playing, a by-stander would say 
that they had not the least know- 
ledge of semitones, and, indeed,, 
doctor Burney was of opinion, that 
there were no semitones in the Chi- 
nese scale. The doctor, howevei?, 
would have altered his opinion, if an 
opportunity had been offered him of 
he«i4ng a Chinese sing; he would 
then find him exhibiting such a dis- 
play of half and intennediate tones» 
brought out in so drawling and 
drowsy a manner, as to be perfecdy. 
intolerable. In their transitions to n 
fourth or fifth, instead of rising or 
falling, as we do, to the intermediate 
third, they sweep through all the in- 
tervening whole tones, half toi^, 
and evQU quait^i* tones. 
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iThe ChiBese airs are dlmmit inxi reix^aifi a mighty and Invincllile na« 

tariabfy sung in slow moYdmoiit^ tion. ^ Would you conquer your 

generallf in a plaintive and queru* enemies/' says one of the empe^ 

louft tone) and are mostly aeco<npa« rour's, << diffuse among them tender 

nied trith a guittar o£ four string** songs, set to voluptuous melodies. 

Doctor Eumey imagines that these whidh will soften their hearts and 

melodies hear a strong aitalogy to enervate their bodies; after thisy 

the old Scottish tunes; indeed he send them plenty of women, and 

considers their whole scale to be your conquest will be complete." 

Scottisli; and, though he does not This is |)recisely Voltaire's plan 

say in express terms, that either of for subdtiing the Caraibs of St. Vin« 

those nations, is indebted to ancient cent; a plan which he probably de« 

Greece for its melody^ however rived from tho passage we have; 

strong the resemblance in all three; quoted; for. he has few claims to 

yet, contrary to the opinion of the originality, or invention. In the samo 

abb^ Roussler, he infers, that they strain of extravagance P^re Amiot 

ought all to be considered as origb^ has composed a large quarts vo* 

Bal and natural musick. The Chi- lume, on the excellence of Chinese 

uese. are wholly ig^rant of counter-* musick; though it appears, by his 

point or playing in parts; some- own confession, that he knew very 

times, indeed, an instrument wiil little about the matterr '< In order,'' 

take the upper or lower, octave, he says, ^ to obtain the true dimen- 

which gives ap apficarance of har- sions of every tone^ and the exact 

mony; out they have no feeling o€ measure of the intervals which con* 

that union of piutsj which, whiles stitute them, they have submitted to 

each keeps its own and proper me-^ the most psdnful operations of geo« 

lody^ are so blended together as to metry, to calculations the most te- 

piackiace one whole and pevfeet con« dious and disgusting in the science 

cord. In . shorty the Chinese seem of numbers;" not one word of which, 

utterly incapable of pvodncing any we are convinced, has the least 

thing that deserves the name of mu-* foundation in truth. 

sick. The studied grc^vity of their It is remarkable that, in this low 

manners, and their unsocial habits, state of poetry and musick, there 

^are-mo^ un&vourable to the culti« should be found a singular coinci' 

vation of this elegant artt which dence in the construction and cott« 

cannot be expected to arrive, even duct of the Chinese drama and the 

at mediocrity, among a people so Italian opera. In both, the dialogue 

little acquainted with the muses, a is delivered in a sort of .whininf^^ 

people whom the loves, and the and querulous recitative, not exactly 

g^races have not yet condesc^Kled to monotonous, though seldom rising 

visit. or sinking through the interval of a 

. Yet, BO excessively conceited are third from the general tone. The 

the Chinese in their opinions, re- Chinese recitative is also accompa* 

specting their own excellence, that nied with instrumental musick, and 

they affect to ascribe, to the powers the pauses are filled up with a most 

of their numbers, and to their mu- liorrible crash of gongs, drums, 

sick, effects not less extraordinary trumpets, rattles, and cymbals, a 

than those said to have been pro- practice, which, we are sorry to say, 

duced by the lyres of Orpheus and seems of late years to have been 

Amphion. The Book of Odes fre- followed by many European com- 

quently inculcates the doctrine, that, posers. 

so long as the institutes of the em- • In the Chinese drama, too, the 

pire continue to be vespectedi and mere violent passions are invariably 

xxiunick to be cultivated, China will recited in song; and the catastrophe 
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generally is the Isst paRNcjsm of « kv.'the whole 840 ckaifacters. Not 
despairiog lover, or the nerrous a^ having the text before us, we are 
lation of a criminal going to &e imab^' to say what number of dif- 
gallows. Our knowledge, however, ferent characters it may Contain, bitt 
of the real state of the Chinese stage we scrapie not to give our opinion, 
ia very imperfect. Of their seleot that if they amount to 100, Mr. 
pieces, said to be chiefly the pro<^ Weston' has taketi too much trouble 
duction of the 14th century, and in tummg over the leaves of Ms 
consistuig of one hundred historical Chinese dictionary that number df 
plays, one only has made its appear* times, in order to pick out the 
ance in a European dress, and the doubtful sense, and, after aU, t^ 
fidelity of the translation is, with* adopt perhaps a different one front 
reason, more than suspected* Those that in which Kim^Lung employed 
wretched performances, usually ex* them. While we applaud that nde* 
hibited before Europeans at Canton,* fiitigable pursuit of knowledge which' 
may probably be considered by this actuates Mr^ Weston, and die froics 
conceited people as suited to the of which are apparent in the cata* 
taste and capacity of the audience, logue of hi« works, inserted at the 
Any degree of impertinence may be end of this little volume, we cannot 
expected from a people who have but earnestly repeat our advice to 
the arrogance to proclaim the most him, by all means to abloidon Chl- 
civilized nations of the earth posses- nese poetry, we had almost ssdd 
sed only of one eye, while heaven in Chinese literature, hut ^E>r the un- 
its bounty has furnished the Chinese willingness we feel to repress the 
with two, and left the rest of the laudable curiosity of so venerable a 
world in total darkness. The lan^ tyro. We shalU therefore, suggest 
guage of these scenick representan that there is Hot wanting in tMs 
tions is, in general, grossly inde- country a vanety of Chinese books 
cent, and it is always set off, in the in prose, the contents of which wotdd 
action, by gestures so appropriate, be acceptable, if rendered into oui* 
that even the rough and unpolished language; and it is a new field, 
sailor has sometimes been compell- whose cultivation would, we will 
ed to leave the theatre in disgust. venture to say, amply compensate 
After what we have stated on the all the labour and attention which he 
subject of Chinese musick, we may might be required to bestow upon it. 
be allowed to express our doubts as The subject of Kien-Lung^^ poem 
to the legitimacy of the title which is, " The Conquest of the i^fiao- 
Mr. Weston has thought proper to ^6^** or the mountaineers who bor- 
place at the head of his poem. He der on the western provinces of 
calls it *^ A Choral Song of Harmo* China, particularly on those of 5if- 
ny," but as their musick does not tchuen and Koei^eheou^ which bor- 
admit of that union of sounds which ders, however, by a trifling geogra* 
constitutes harmony, they conse* phical errour, occasioned, it would 
quently cannot have any such word seem, by a laudable desire to cor- 
to express it in their language. It rect a supposed mistake of sir 
is rather a simple song of melody, George Staunton [note, p. 43 Mr. 
consisting of thirty stanzas, which Weston has unluckily placed in 
may be considered as a succession <^ Hou^nan^ in the very heart of Chi- 
ef bulletins, composed and set to na." The tniao-fee mentioned by sir 
musick by Kien^Lung^ probably to George Staunton were a set of re- 
beguile the time, during the pro- bellious subjects in Hou»nan: the 
gress of a five year's campaign. J^Hao-u^ were an independent horde 
Each stanza has four columns of se- on the borders of China; so little 
yen characters or syllables} making reliance is to be placed on Chinese 
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ijnQBo&yUables written m aajr of the 
Europe^ letters. The histoiy of 
these hordes of ind^>eadent peofde 
is briefly as fojybws: About the be*- 
^inniag of the reign of J^eri'^Lung 
the. MiaO'US had occasioned very- 
serious alarm to jthe neighbouring 
provinces by their incursions and 
depredations. A large army was, in 
consequence^ 9ent against them; but 
the Chinese general was . baffled in 
all his attempts to subdue them, 
ultimately defeated^ and» as a mat* 
ter of course, recalled to the capi* 
tal) where he lost his head* The of^ 
^cer who succeeded to the com- 
mand, instead of carrying on a de-* 
structive war with these hardy 
mountaineers, sent presents to their 
chiefs, £^nd thus contrived to keep 
them in order, whilo the court ^ 
Pekin was easily persuaded that the 
MiaO'ts^ had submitted to the arms 
of the emperour, and acknowledged 
his authority. This state of tranquil- 
lity^ however^ was but of short dura« 
tion. These restless tribes once 
more sallied forth, and a favourite 
general, at tlie head of 120,000 men, 
was sent to reduce them to submis* 



«idn. Ignorant, however, of the na« 
tureof tl^ country, as well as of 
the temper of the enemy, he pushed' 
through the narrow defiles of the 
moiBitains, and so entangled his^ 
army among the woods and fastness- 
es, that the greater part of it was 
either cut oif by the natives, or pe-* 
rished for want of supplies. At 
length, however, a general was se^ 
lected, whot after a five years' cam- 
paign, was fortunate enough to suc- 
ceed in reducing the tribe Miao^^teSf 
bordering on Se^tchuen^ to do ho-* 
mage to the emperour of China$' 
and this event is the ground work 
of the «* Imperial Poem l^ iSwi-^ 
Lungy entitled, a Choral Song of 
Harmony for the first Part of' the 
Spring.'* 

One of the thirty stanzas (and we 
shall take the first of them) will be 
quite sufficient for us to transcribe 
as a specimen of Men.Lung'a poeti- 
cal powers, and of Mr« Weston's* 
metaphrastick translation, which, by- 
the way, is the onlysort of translation 
that can convey a just idea of the 
(^iginal; ^ 
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shee 
time 



JVtert s£ tchong tseoo ye tchoo 

Twenty four middle 8th month night 1st to 3d watch 

Mbu-lan ing lee ' tee hong kee 

Mou-lan camp banner Ifetter brought red flag with two dragons 

JPen lai poo mo vouen koon pan 

Principal made strange how couid I believe army reward 

Sh^o pouei kin siau voaen Kien-tchie 



Proclaim early morning night 



voaen 
like 



see. 



» 



To which stanza) with ^o help of 
a few "winged words," and oUier 
auKiliaries, Mr- Weston has con- 
trived to give the foUowing meanx 

** It was on the twenty fourth of the 
eighth moon, between the second and 
third watch, in the middle of the night, 
in Uie camp of Mou4an^ that they came • 
to tell .me of the arrival of a messenger 
from the army with a red flag. How could 
I believe that this night I should see the 
certain sig^ of victory, and have so early 
an occasion of proclaiming the glory and ' 
reward of my. army." 

Our readers will not thank ws for 



obtruding on their patience any 
more specimens of Kieri'Lung^^^ 
thirty musical bulletins, k^ of Mr. 
Weston's translation of them. The 
poor, old emperour is so much 
amused with the arrival of the « red 
flag," that it Is paraded through no 
leas than seren stanzas. He can nei- 
ther put oif his clothes during the 
nighty nor sleep for joy; [p. 29] his 
attendants are equally delighted, 
and* cry out, « no more fighting ! no 
mure soldiers ! no itiorte war wea- 
pcHis I" [p. 42.1 In fine, having sub- 
dued ^e rebellious foe ^<th^tfled 
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like wild gfcese before tfectn," [p. 
44] his troops a!«e to receive the 
rewards of their toils; « the robe of 
peace with its scaly dragons of ce- 

- rulean hue," is assigned to' the ge- 
neral; and ^ baldrieks, that stream 
like the belt of the heavens,** are^o 
be distributed among his oifieers. 

In a vert^l translatkm fr6m a lan- 
guage like that of-China, it would be 

- idle to look for' elegance of expres- 
sion, strength of' diction, or powers 
of versification^ a language so re- 
markably scanty in words cannot 
possess any of these qualities; but 
it is sufficiently copious to express 
both feeling and sentiment, and very 
capable of conveying, by its com- 
pound characters, new and striking 
images; yet, if Mr. Weston's trans- 
lation be correct, as we make no 

' doubt it is, nothing of the kind ap- 
pears in -the whole poem. It is true 
the emperour utters something like 
a moral feeling, where he says, 
*^ that he has now sent the ox to 
eraze, and the horse to his stable, as 
ft was ever his pure intention," [p. 

' 4'4.] At the same time, this apparent 
mildness of disposition is destroyed 
by the ferocious delight he ^eerns 
to anticipate in the execution of the 
rebel, or rather hostile chiefs, who, 
under promise of pardon, had been 
allured to Pekin [p. 48.] The few 

. images which he introduce s, and 
the comparisons he makes use of, 
bear no stamp of an imperial origin. 
In his Ode on Teai we have heard 
him talk of boiling water long 
enough tp turn lobsters red; here he 
says, « the blast of his artillery 
choaked up the embrazures of their 
fortresses, as the breath of a fish is 

" stopped when thfbwn into a caul- 

' Arcm of boiling water** |]p. 33] In 

■ facti Kien-Lung', like the eiiting he- 
roes 6f the Iliad, seems to have had 

^ a taste of culinary matters^ and cotild 
probably have served up a fier/ietual 
chine as dexterously as Agamemnon 
himself. In another place he tells us 
that the enemy, ^^ like fiies of a 
larger size, preys upon m^n." [p. 



4^] We are tiot aware that an^^bf 
t>ur travellers have noticed^ these 
anthropophagous flies. Mr. Weston, 
perhaps, may hare fnade ^omc little 
mistake, and given the Hteral for 
the metaphorical sense. It is possi- 
ble, however, thtit although tfiese 
smilies savour a Kttle of the vulgar 
to us, they maf, to a native, partake 
of the sublime and beautiful. They 
are at least imperial, and- tKat con- 
sideration is quite enough to give 
them currency among the Chinese. 
We would just hint to Mr. Wes- 
ton, that it is by no means necessary 
a book on a particular subject 
should be eked out with ^ slureds 
and patches" which have no relation 
whatever to it. We woi^d not have 
recommended, for instance, ttaX an 
impertal poem on ti tnillie^ eam- 
paign, shouki be prefaced mvith a 
shopkeeper's card,-stiittng the pi^e 
of his silks, nor with a translation of 
the conimon inscription on the small 
tablets of China ink. Nor can we 
conceive that his book would have 
suffered materially had he omktM 
the appendix of ^me page, purport- 
ing to give «Ust of ;<<c^tain words 
in the Rurofiesn languages that bear 
an accidental resemblaaee to the 
names of Chinese characters, both 
in sound and sense;^ m6re especial- 
ly as out of the twelve words in the 
EurofieaK languages of which k is 
composed. Jive of them are stated 
to be Persian and Jirabick. We are 
also much at a loss to discover, un- 
der another part of the appendix, 
entitled: « A specimen of modem 
Chinese characters that have some 
likeness to the things they stand for," 
what possible degree of similitude 
there can exist between the charac- 
ter ^en (compounded of the charac- 
ter woman thrice repeated) and its 
signification adultery^ and holding 
cbfnfnunication with the enemy. This, 
it may be recollected, is one of those 
compound characters, concerning 
wbijQh, in. our review of the " penal 
code," we confessed our inability to 
trace the connesuon between the 
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comj^ent parts of ihe ^li^raeler 
..and its signification* Mr* West^i, 
however, finds ^ no difficulty? but 
boldly asserts « that A:ie«5 three wo- 
iiien [neu] means adultery^ and 
communication with the enemy; be- 
cause he who has to do .with thv^e 
ivomen, to one of whom he is mar- 
riedy communicates with the ene* 
inies a£ his wife." This explanation 
may, perhaps, h^ sati^actopy to Mr. 
Weston, though it is rather beyond 
.our comprehension. Perhaps, iiow- 
evdr, it may be as he says in Ku- 
,rope> but " thfsy orjJer these things 
.better" hi V&ia. In this delightful 
region of the worl(J»:wher« there is 
-no such thing as- ^ve, and conse- 
quently none of- the tormenUng 
par^ of jeaJjOAisy, |:he first} or e^^ual 
vrile, contrives to be comfortable 
enough with all the iiiferieur wives 
whom her good husband may think 



proper to introduce into his house- 
hold establishment The Chinese, 
indeed, have a common maxim, that 
^' three wives are more easily ma* 
naged than two. We would just <4>« 
serve, that in this list of modern 
characters, we verily believe, not 
OQe of them to be less than two 
thousand years old; many of them 
p^bably date their origin from the 
foundation of the empire. The sig« 
nature of Confucius, for instance, 
which is one of them, must have 
been in use since the fifth century 
before tlie Christian era. We notice 
these little lapses and inconsisten- 
cies merely as the effect of careless- 
ness and hasty composition; whioh, 
however, both for the sake of t|ie 
reputation of the author, as well as 
for the prevention of erroneous im- 
pressions on the reader, should be 
avoided as much as possible. 
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A Comparative View of the Plans of Education, as detailed in the Publieations of 1^^ 

Bell and Mr.. Lancaster. The Second Edition. With Bemarks on Dr. Bell's '* Madras 

> Scfaooi;** and H^ts to the 'Managers and Comtnittees of GhaHty and Sunday Schods, 

on the practicaVdity <>f extending" such Institutions upon Mr. Lancaster's Plan. By 

ijo^eph pox. 8vo: pp. 76. London. 1809.* 

Insirtfc^pns for fbrming and c<mdu,ctiog a Society for the Education of the Children 
of< the labouring Classes of thePeople, aocordipg to the general Principles of the 
l^anca^tariafi or British Pian. Second Editian, with considerable Additions. 8vo. pp. 
30* London. 1810.* 

The NTew School; being an Attempt to illustrate its Principles, Details, and Advan- 
. " tagjBS. By Sip Thomas Bernard, Bart. Third Edition. 8vo^ pp. 111. Lqndcm, 1810.t 



THESE tracts relate to one of 
the most interesting and momentous 
subjects which have ever attracted 
the notice of those whose stations or 
whose virtues, give them an influ- 
ence over the lot of their fellow 
creatures. A method has been de- 
vised, and, after various iniprove- 



ments, seems, now to be brought 
veryixear to perfection, by which 5ie 
blessings of education maybe esitend- 
ed to, persons iivthe lower ranks of 
society^ at a price within the reach of 
all but the. poorest, and to them also^ 
with a very moderate assistance from 
theii* happier brethreni by which the 



* The two first mentioned works are printed at Mr. Lancaster's press; an esta- 
blishment, the profits of which are devoted to the promotion of his system 

-f- This tract is published for and by the Society for bettering the condition of the 
poor; of which Mr. (now sir T.) Bernard has long* been a most active and ditJtinj^uish- 
e«L member. 

Vol. v. 2 p 
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facility of learning b incalculably 
augmented to children of every 
class, and a vast saving of time se- 
cured, even to those whose circum* 
stances may put economy of money 
out' of the question; while the faci- 
lity of teaching is so much increas- 
ed, that, withm almost any given 
time, an indefinite number of in- 
structers can be provided. This me- 
thod, which, from its regular form 
and successful, experimental im- 
provements, we may well denomi- 
nate a practical system, having, 
from the first, attracted considerable 
attention, has of late (owing, in some 
degree, to certain hostile demonstra- 
tions on the part of the bigoted and 
persecuting classes of society) in- 
creased in popularity, and shown 
signs of spreading, we would fain 
hope, over the whole empire. It is 
with the view of contributing our 
aid to so great and good a work, 
and of recording the history of the 
system, that we now again bring 
this subject before our readers, af- 
ter an interval of three years; during 
which, the new doctrines have been 
working their way, through the af- 
fected contempt of some, and the 
feeble and forgotten resistance of 
others. 

We have, on former occasions 
[see Select Reviews, vol. I, page 
73j explained the piinciples of 
this plan of education, and traced 
their operation in practice; and we 
refer the reader to those articles, 
and to the excellent writings of Mr. 
Lancaster and Dr, Bell themselves, 
for a full elucidation of the system. 
We purpose, at present, to consider 
the questions connected with its 
more general diffusion; and it is 
with unfeigned regret, that, in the 
outset of this inquiry, we find our- 
selves involved in a controversy, 
which' we heartily wish we could 
avoid, on every account; from our 
respect for the excellent persons* 
engaged on both sides; from a 
natural dislike of all such disputes; 
but more especially from an appre- 



hension, that the great cause itself 
may suffer by a protracted discus- 
sion among persons^^ who, having the 
same benevolent object in view, 
should exert themselves in perfect 
harmony to attain, it.. 

The subject now before us, the 
extension of popular- education, 
gives rise to two distinct questions. 
It has, unhappily, been contended 
by some persons, that no good can 
result from promoting the instruct 
tion of the bulk of the community* 
They have even pretended to fore- 
see a variety of evils, as likely to 
originate in the greater diffusion of 
knowledge; and, combining with 
their fanciful anticipations of dan- 
ger, views of past events just as 
fanciful, have not scrupled to raise 
apprehensions of anarchy, tumult, 
and revokition, from the progress of ^ 
information among the people. The 
first question, then, and one of a 
preliminary nature, is raised by 
those persons; and, should their ob- 
jections be successfully obviated, 
there follows, of course, the inquiry 
as to the best means of diffusing 
education; which involves the mat- 
ters in dispute between the patrons 
of the different plans now under 
consideration. 

The general objections to edu- 
cating the poor need not, surely, de- 
tain us long. Had they not received 
a higher sanction in the authority 
of some eminent statesmen, than 
they usually claim from the charac- 
ter of their ordinary supporters, we 
should willingly have left them to 
their fate. They are certainly not of 
a modern date; and the following 
passage from Mandeville will show ^ 
that they are not purely of clerical 
origin. After expatiating upon the . 
uses of poverty in society, and the 
necessity of keeping up, by all pos- 
sible means, the stock of poor peo- . 
pie, this licentious writer proceeds: 
« To make society happy, and peo- 
ple easy, under the meanest circum- 
stances, it is requisite that great 
numbers of them should be igno- 
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rant, as well as poor. Knowledge 
both enlarges and multiplies our 
desires; and the fewer things a man 
wishes for, the more easily his ne- 
cessities may be supplied."* ^owj 
were it not trifling wi^ our readers 
to answer such positions, we might 
observe in passing, that his two ar- 
guments in favour of ignorance and 
of poverty, are altogether at vari- 
ance with each other; for, the more 
contented a poor man is, the less 
will he work; and you have no surer 
way of getting him to labour, than 
"by multiplying his desires; that is, 
by enlarging his knowledge. Dr. 
Mandeville always supposes, like 
his orthodox followers in modern 
times, that, by increasing the know- 
ledge of a poor man, you give him, 
not merely new desires, but new 
supplies, without labour, both of 
those necessities which he always 
had, as well as new gratifications of 
his newly acquired desires. In this 
strain he proceeds: " The welfare 
and felicity of every state and king- 
dom, require, that the knowledge of 
the working poor should be confined 
within the verge of their occupa- 
tion&, and never extended (as to 
things visible) beyond what relates 
to their callipg. The more a shepr 
herd, a ploughman, or any other 
peasant, knows of the world, and the 
things that are foreign to his labour 
or employment, the less fit he*ll be 
to go through the fatigues and hard- 
ships of it with cheerfulness and 
content."! The answer to all which 
is so singularly apt, in a subsequent 
passage of the same work, that we 
shall save our own time by placing 
•tliena together. " A man," he ob- 
serves, " who has had some educa- 
tion, may follow husbandry by 
choice, and be diligent at the dirti- 
est and most laborious work; but 
then the concern must be his own; 
and a-varice^ the care of a family^ or 
some other fircBsing 7?io/ii;e, must put 



him upon it."| It is, no doubt, ex- 
actly so. The pressing motive of 
want alone could make any man 
work as a day-labourer; nor will all 
the learning of the schools lessen" 
that motive, unless knowledge shall: 
somehow or other acquire the pro-« 
perty of filling the belly or caveiing 
the back. Nor, again, is it educated 
men alone to whom Dr.. Maude-* 
ville's remark applies, unless he can 
also show that, without reading and 
writing, a man cannot tell whether 
or not he wants food and clothing.. 
And then, if it be said that a learned 
peasant will neither do without eat- 
ing, nor work to gain his .bread, it 
must follow, that the love of labour, 
for its own sake, is natural to man, 
and that it requires deep learning to 
make him prefer plenty and ease.' 

But let us look to his other argu- 
ments; for it does so happen, that 
this piouB author has anticipated all 
the topicks which have lately illu- 
minated some of our pulpits, ex- 
cepuiig the common addition of the 
French revolution, which is, now-a« 
d^ys, added to every argument 
against improvement, as regularly 
as the money counts, or the names 
of two distinguished legal charac- 
ters, are to certain parts of a record. 
Dr. Mandeville pursues his reason- 
ing thus: (^Reading, writing, and 
arithmetick, are very neeessaiy to 
those whose business requires such 
qualifications; but^ where people's 
livelihood has no dependence on 
these arts, they are very pernicious 
to the poor, who are forced to get 
their daily bread by their daily la- 
bour. Few children make any pro- 
gress at school, but, at the same 
time, they are capable of being em- 
ployed in some business. or otherj 
so that every hour those sort of poor, 
people spend at their book, is bq 
much time lost to the society\^\ To 
which the answer is obvious: Either 
instruct children at so early an agc> 



* Fable of tlie^Bccs, vol. l.p. 256. (Easay on Charity, and ChaFity Schools.) 
f Id. Ibid. t Ibid. p. 258. % Ibid. p. 'J57. 
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that the loss of their labour is not 
%orth the trouble of reckoning; or,, 
if you teach them when they might 
be employed in earning their sub- 
sistence, take care to let their pa- 
tents maintain them all the while; 
and educate no one for nothing, un- 
less his parents can, at the same 
time, afford to support him. This 
check will affix limits, within which 
the gratuitous assistance of the 
higher classes nrever can, by possi- 
bility, either diminish the industry 
of the lower orders, or in the small- 
est degree derange the general 
Structure of society. And let it be 
observed, that this remark presup- 
poses no material benefit to be de- 
rived from the education of the 
children in question; nothing to be 
communicated which is worth the 
value of their labour. 
\ The reverend author, whose work 
we are consulting, then brings for- 
ward another, and one of the most 
favourite of the modem topicks: 
" Reading and writing,** he says, 
" are not attained to without some 
labour of the brain, and assiduity; 
and before people are tolerably 
versed in either, they esteem them- 
selves infinitely above those who are 
wholly ignorant of them; often with 
as little justice and moderation, as 
if they were of another species.*** 
To this also, the answer very com- 
monly given, seems quite irrefraga- 
ble; that if all men were well edu- 
cated, no one would be vain of his 
acquirements, any more than any 
man is, in, this country, vain of wear- 
ing a hat; which, nevertheless, is, 
in some countries, a distinction con- 
fined to the pnnce; and, of course, 
an object of great vanity. Akin to 
this, is the notion, that the educa- 
tion of the poor would be hostile to 
subordination; an argument much 
used in the present day, and mixed 
up with the " French revolution;*' 
but fuily expounded by our -vetiera^- 
bis. author, although without that 



addition: « When obsequiousness^ 
and mean services are required, we 
shall always observe, that they arc 
never so cheerfolly, nor so heartily 
perforixied, as from inferiours to su- 
periours; I mean inferiours, not only 
in riches and quality, but likewise 
in knowledge and understanding. A 
servant can have no unfeigned re- 
spect for his master, as soon as he 
has sense enough to find out' that he 
serves a fool. When we are to learrf 
or to obey, we shall experience in 
ourselves, that the greater opinion 
w^ have of the wisdom and capacity 
of those that are either to teach or 
command us, the greater deference 
we pay to their laws and instruc- 
tions, f^o creatures submit content- 
edly to their equals; and should a 
horse know as miuch as k man, I 
should not desire to be his rider.**t 
But, surely, it does ndt follow, that, 
because the poor learn somethings 
the rich may not learn more. Nor, 
even if it did, would there be any 
proof given, that his learning must 
needs make a poor man despise his 
equals in knowledge; for, by the ar- 
gument, they are only put on an 
equality. However, we utteHy deny 
the whole of the facts on which thi^ 
argument rests. As long as a man 
cannot Hve without labour, he will 
work, and no longer; whether he be 
ignorant or well informed. As long 
as servility is necessary to some 
men's livelihood^ they wiJi obey 
others who can support them. As 
long as servility is conducive to the 
fortunes, or supposed interests of 
some men, or to their gratification, 
they will truckle and fawn to their 
superiour, we much fear, without 
inquiring exactly whether he is 
their equal in learning or abilities. 
It is truly lamentable to see how for 
a theory will carry some people. 
Had Dr. Mandeville lived in a 
cloister (we ou^bt, perhaps, rather 
to say a hermitage; or, at least, a 
convent where there was no supe- 



Id. Ibid. 



t Id. p. 258. 
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tiour) we might have expected to 
find him alarmed lest the progress 
of learning should level the distinc- 
tions of ranki' and knowledge bear 
away their just influence from 
wealth) nobility, and power. But he 
lived in the world of squires and 
parsons; of patrons and poets; of 
dowagers and physicians; to which 
class he himself belonged; nay, he 
was bom in the country of burgo* 
masters, and passed a great part of 
his life in a land of bishops, priests, 
and deacons. But what shall we say 
of those who reecho his doctrines 
from the very centres of patronage 
and dependency ? who, having reach- 
ed the heights of society, by bowing 
down their knowledge and talents 
before wealthy ignorance and titled 
imbecility, cry out to the multitudes, 
over whose heads they have thus 
crawled, " Beware of knowledge, 
for it begets pride /*' who feeling- 
one should hope, painfully feeling-— 
how requisite to their progress ab- 
ject submissiveness Inid been, and 
how useless inere merit, all of 
a sudden, and without chang- 
ing their own humble nature to- 
wards such as are still above them, 
begin to feel, or to affect, a dread, 
lest the scattering of a little know- 
ledge should absolve men from the 
necessity of cringing; reduce the 
€>fiice of a courtier to a sinecure; and 
pe<^e Qui^ leveeSf cathedrals, and 
counting houses with Spartans, and 
Catos, and Andi^ew Marvels 1 

We lament to find Dr. Bell* 
among the followers of Mandevllle. 
Wc do not impute to his writings 
the intentions of that licentious au- 
thor, or the immoral tendencies of 
his works; any more than we do his 
eloquence, his wit, or his acuteness. 
But we find the same foolish aUtrin 
about the dangers of knowledge to 
society; with this further exception, 



that as Dr. Bell is friendtly to. a cer^ 
tain portion of education, nay, has 
been one of the most useful promo^ 
tcrs of the new system; when he 
comes to boggle at the excess^ and 
to draw lines of distinction between 
reading, which is innocent,, and 
writing and arithmetick,*which ar6 
pernicious, he exposes himself to a 
charge of inconsistency^ perhaps, 
not to be paralleled in the history of 
feebleness and bigotry; a, charge 
from which his intrepid predecessor 
is wholly free. " It is not proposed,** 
he says [p. 90, 3d ed.] « that the 
children of the poor beJ|ducatediii 
ah expensive manner, or even taught 
to write, and cipher, Utopian 
schemes \Utopian our readers will 
recollect, always mean modern^ or 
French~\ for the diffusion of general 
knowledge, would soon realize the 
fable of the belly and the other mem» 
bera of the body^ and confuse that 
distinction of ranks and. classes of 
society, on which the general weU 
fare hinges, and the happiness of the 
lower orders, no less than that of the 
higher, depends." " There is a 
risk," he afterwards adds, " of ele-^ 
vaiingy by an indiscriminate educa- 
tion, the minds ot those doomed to 
the drudgery of daily labour above 
their conditiony and thereby render- 
ing them discontented and unhappy 
in their lot." Now, passing over the 
manifest absurdity of supposing 
that all this can arise from nvriting 
and ciphering; whilst from reading 
to any extent, the worthy author ap- 
prehends no danger; does he really 
think that'the influence of the belly 
over the other members, is founded 
in matter of opinion, or of fancy ? 
Let him look once more into his 
Roman history (in reading there can 
be no danger; though we see now 
there may actually be some in writ" 
ing) and he will find that he has 



* To prevent all misconception, we must add, lluitit is in no respect whatever to 
Dp- Well thut we apply the rcmaijks iu the lust par.it<rapli. He owes his prelermcnt to 
bis inirinsick merits, aixl to the \ms<)lirit«td patrona^ire aithc prelate, to whom be was 
personally quite unkuown. , 
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made a slipt of which Mandeville 
never would have been guilty. The 
limbs, puffed up with pride, mad^ 
as it were, with too much leaming^ 
mutinied against the belly. But how 
did their rebellion end ? Why^ they 
were speedily, for all their learning 
and pride, starved into implicil-obe- 
dieuce. And, to make the bljunder 
of Dr. Beil still more unhappy, this 
fiible was expressly introduced by 
the orator for the purpose of show- 
ing the necessary and natural depen- 
dence of the lower on the higher 
ranks, a purpose which it effectu- 
ally served-. " Comfiurando Mnc** 
says Livy, ^^ qitam inteatina cQrfiorU 
*editio similia Otset vice filebia in fia* 
tresj Jicxiaae mentea hominumJ' 

SDec. I. lib. 2.] It is thus that the 
able of the belly and the other 
members always will be realized- 
And admitting (what it seems some- 
what extravagant so constantly, to 
assume) that the natural effect of 
knowledge is folly and discontent, 
until it shall also have the effect of 
feeding the hungry and clothing the 
naked, we may feel quite secure 
against its either promoting idle* 
ness or revolt. 

To all fears of the tendency which 
the diffusion of knowledge may have 
tov^ardft injuring the character of 
mankind, one answer has often been 
given, which seems al^solutely deci* 
sive. Those fears, if well founded, 
go infinitely too far. They go to 
prevent all books from being pub- 
lished; all pictures from being ex- 
hibited; all discourse from being 
held among men, without tlie pre- 
sence of the civil magistrate. Im- 
moral, or seditious books may, it is 
very true, be read by the people, if 
you teach them to read; but, then, 
so may improper discourses be 
heard, and improper pictures gazed 
at. And unless every one of them is 
kept equally ignorant, it signifies 
nothing to restrain a few, or even 
the greater number; for one man 
may read and tell; and they who re- 
peat may make it worse; and, un- 



less erery hock containing free dis- 
cussion is prohibited, it is of no use 
to keep the multitude on short al- 
lowance of reading; because the few 
they do read, may do all the mis- 
chief. Nay, the less a man reads, 
the more likely he is to be misled 
by plausible errours, or injured by 
imsound morality; so that what is so 
safe to the well informed, that no 
legislature could think of suppress- 
ing it, may, to the ignorant, be danr<« 
gerons in the extreme. And, accord- 
ingly, the evils which are now not 
unfnsquently occasioned by the daily 
press, are owing entirely to the ig- 
norance of the community. 

As it is not our design, here, to 
enter at large into a question so 
Uite, and, one should hope, so wefi' 
settled as the present, we have only 
occupied ourselves in replying to 
the arguments most commonly 
urged against popular education, 
taking them where we could ^d 
them, both best stated and urged by 
a writer whom there was little dan- 
ger in attacking. We shall not de- 
tain the reader with many words 
upon the positive benefits to be ex- 
pected from a more general diffu- 
sion of knowledge. We should al- 
most be contented to put the ques- 
tion upon one issue: Are talents 
equally distributed among the dif- 
ferent orders of the community ? or, 
is it contended that persons of a cer- 
tain yearly income engross, among 
them, all tlie natural genius of the 
human race ? We apprehend, that 
the most devoted slave of aristocra- 
cy will scarcely maintain the affirma- 
tive of the latter question. If, then, 
amc»ig two millions of persons, in 
the lower ranks, who now receive 
no education at all, there are a cer- 
tain proportion of fine understand- 
ings, utterly buried, and for ever lost 
to the world, for want of cultivation; 
would it Jiot be worth while to give 
all that brute matter a certain de- 
gree of attention, for the bare 
chance, that, in the mass, some vein 
of exquisite lustre may be made to 
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shine in the gdi^ef al polishin^^ for 
the possibility that some <' mute id- 
glorious Milton'% may, perchance^ 
be roused into deathless song; some 
Chatham awakened to stay the &te 
of empire; or another Newton, to' 
raise the species itself in tke scsCie 
of universal being. Fanciful^ an^ 
even puerilei as tlie topick. will, nd 
doubt, seem to many of our readers^ 
ive cannot, by any means, abandon 
it» without admitting one of two 
ppsitions, both of which are unques- 
tionably absurd; either, that such 
minds are only to be found in fami-* 
lies of a certain rank^ or that> to 
give them a chance of displaykig 
themselves, something more than 
, education is required. But; to some 
readers, it will be a better defence, 
if we remind them, that the very 
argument which we have just 
stated, foi^ms tlie chief of the rea- 
sons urged by Dr. Paley, in support 
of a naticmal, religious establish- 
ment. It is, indeed, his answer to the 
main objection urged against a se- 
parate order of clergy. « We sow," 
says he \_Moral Philosotthy^ IL 308.] 
«* many seeds to raise one flower. 
In order to produce a few capable,'* 
Sec. 

To other readers, it might be more 
satisfa.ctory9 were we to enter upon 
that beaten question, of the connex- 
ion between morals and education; 
but we must confine ourselves to a 
few facts, which, being of recent 
occurrence, may be viewed as addi- 
tions to the ample evidence already 
produced on this part of the subject. 
JVIr. Raikes (whose enlightened and 
active benevolence is too well known 
to need our feeble testimony) has 
stated, that, during a period of twen- 
ty years, that is, since the first esta- 
blishment of Sunday schools at 
Gloucester, about 3000 children 
have received education there; and, 
though he has regularly visited the 
county and city jails, he only has 
met^ during that period, with one 
instance of criminality^ in any of 
those 3000 persons. In like manner^ 



Mr. Lancaster has never yet had 
occasion to learn, that any one of the 
four thousand children whom he has 
educated at the borough school 
(though taken from the lowest class- 
es of society) has been charged, in 
a court of justice, with any offence; 
a piece of information, which, there 
is every reason to think, some of his 
enemies would have been too glad 
to communicate, had there existed 
such instance. 

We shall hereafter have occasion 
to consider, more particularly, some 
of the*" calumnies lately vented 
against particular plans of educa- 
tion, for the most base and un^vorthy 
purposes. " Revolutionary^* is the 
word generally resorted to by the 
meek, discerning, and pious per- 
sonages to whom we allude; but, at 
present, we have only to do with 
the similar charge brought against 
all attempts to diffuse knowledge 
among the lower orders; brought, 
too, not by such interested and con- 
temptible intrigfuers, but by men of 
unimpeachable character and un- 
questionable talents. There is no- 
thing in this unhappy errour more to 
be regretted, than that it lends a 
sort of countenance to the arts of 
those little souls. When a being 
like Mr. Windham was seen to 
question the advantages of know- 
ledge, from his fear of revolution 
(a fcar which all men knew to be in 
him serious and systematick) the 
worid felt mortified and humiliated; 
not because his resistance was likely 
to retard the progress of education, 
when it had been found so unavail- 
ing to protect the slave trade; not 
because it was afflicting to be forced 
to differ from such a man on any 
great question; nor yet because all 
the sad vicissitudes of human affairs 
offer no more humbling spectacle 
than the " fears of the brave and 
follies of the wise;" but because a 
protection was afforded to timidity 
and weakness; a veil was thrown 
over low, selfish artifice, under 
which it might take shelter and es- 
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cape detection, while it i^orked in 
secret the gain of the few, out of 
the publick loss; a sort of ialse lus- 
tre was shed by the high name, the 
unsullied honour, the hnt genius, 
and exquisite accomplishments oi 
so rare a personage, over the paltry^ 
things who were crawling, by acci- 
dent, in the same path, but whom it 
would be a sort of sacrilege to name, 
in the same page with Mr. Wind- 
ham. His fume, indeed, could not 
be contaminated by the unnatural 
association, any more than it could 
suffer by the fellowship which all 
lovers of practical corruption af- 
fected with the most illustrious ene- 
my of reform. But it is the lot of 
"fextraordinary virtue, that, though it 
jnay pass unhurt through the dark- 
ness of errour, and sojourn undefiled 
in the tabernacles of the wicked, its 
eclipses more or less benight the 
age; and its evil comnmnion lends 
strength to the arms of corruption. 

"We come now to that system of 
education which forms the subject 
of the works before us. Its general 
advantages, which we brietiy stated 
in the outset of this article, are so 
vast, and so happy is the facility with 
which it may be. iutroducedinto any 
community, that its s\;ccesstul dif- 
fusion was, from the beginning, al- 
most certain. This has been, how- 
ever, retarded by some attempts, of 
which we are unwilling to speak 
harshly; because it is possible that 
they may have hid their origin only 
in mistaken zeal for establishments 
that were never in danger, or in a 
real blindness, to what, we think, no 
'man of understanding, who consi- 
;dera the .subject, can fail to look 
upon as the right path. 

The system was first introduced, 
into this country at least, by Joseph 
Lancaster; a man so well known to 
all our readers, that it would be im- 
pertinent to detain them with any 
praise of his universally acknow- 
ledged merits. Thus much is admit- 
ted on all hands. Whether he in- 
vented the plan himself, or onlv im-' 



polled it from MftdfaSi cnr took « 
hint from that scheme, atid improv- 
ed tipon it, is an After question. Bat 
there is no one who has ever denied, 
that he was the first who established 
in England (we may say in Europe) 
a 'System of education, ^iHiereby one 
master can teach a thoirsand; er 
even k greater number of children, 
not only as well, but a great deal 
better, than they can possibly be 
taught by the old methods, and at 
an expense of less than five shH^gs 
a year for each. While he was gra- 
dually bringing this plan to peifec* 
tion, and struggling with the vari- 
ous difficulties which the novelty of 
his subject, and the slender amount 
of his pecuniary resources, almost 
daily opposed to his progress, his 
undertaking succeeded sufficiently 
to attract the notice of some disdn- 
guished patrons among the nobility 
and gentry of the metropolis; and, 
what was of infinitely greater mo- 
ment, on every account, he obtained 
the countenance and support of the 
royal family; the king himself; to las 
immortal honour, standing forward 
to set the example. Had it not been | 
for this most auspicious circum- i 
stance, there is no sort of doubtytfaat 
an outcry ^ould have been speedily 
raised, by intrigue t>r bigotry, suffi- 
cient to have overwhelmed, in an in- 
stant, this ncieritorious person and 
his system together. For some of 
those persons, who, being^ on the 
look-out after comfortable tempo- 
ralities, have a peculiarly nice sense 
of the approach of danger to the 
spiritual concerns of the community, 
soon discovered that this plan c^ 
education was fraught with the worst 
dangjers, both to the church and to 
religion itself. Mr. Lancaster was a 
sectary; a respected and cherished 
member of that peaceful body <rf 
Christians, who alone never either 
persecuted, nor fought, nor in- 
trigued, nor ruled; and who, having 
no establishment, nor, indeed, any 
order of priests, are not much in 
favour with such as delight to nain*- 
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^]fi:9 miik tbe purf » clerical funcliois^ 
of Christian ministers) tbe ^njpy.- 
xnent of patronage^ wealth; and pQw.-^ 
er. I£ then . the first alarm was 
given, by ticj idea of ." /Ae. /jpor 
deing taught y* a louder note was 
soon sou^ded^ .wben it was fonn^l 
that ^^. the poor werp to he taught by 
a quaker,** A thorough sifting pf the 
• plans and practices of Mr. L^qas- 
ter was then performed^ for th/e 
counteiiance of jLhe sovereign pre- 
vented an outcry of " no quakeryC* 
and the law was against lus being 
opc^rated upo;i by fire. 
.From this scrutiny, various charges 
^ere cpllected and set forth by a 
reverend lady^ who, without exactly 
possessing ^he kind of talents , which 
render Mrs. Hannah More and 
Miss Edge worth the ^xvty of their 
sees, said the ornaments of their 
cppntry, has unquestionably written 
^A many volumes as both put toge- 
ther. Mrs* Trimmer, however, 
though extremely well disposed, 
>¥as n«^ very successful; and thp 
cry which she set up wj^s not much 
ephoed, and soon died aw^y. No 

' dlo^bt, she exhibited many charges 
against the system; scarcely a leaf 
of I^ncaster's books was there, that 

. did not teem with the principles of 

. infidelity; or one of his practical 
:i|p[iethods, that did not aim some 
blow at the. church, or the state, 
or the morals of England. Nor 
were the blows struck feebly, or at 
random. What, more deadly attack 
upon religion, than teaching chil- 
dren to read the bible, without pre- 
scribing also the gloss ^d commen- 
tary which episcopacy has sanction 
cd? What greater injury to the 
establishmenl, than to instil the 

> Christian religion, pure as it flows 
from the inspired penmen, without 
conveying along with it the thirty 
nine articles of the church of En- 
gland ? What more palpable satire 
against hereditary rank and the Bri- 
tish constitution, tlian the practice 



(^ giving the chlJidFen of^pau;^rs 
m^als to wear about their necks, 
as rewards for spelling or reading ? 
J^^yy what lesson njiore hurtful to 
the morale* th^ teachuig habits of 
ridicule, by allowing the boys^ to 
point or Uugh at a sjpenly or idle 
companion, instead, pf laying on, 
with '/ truly British yigpuj:," the 
gpod,*old birch of our ?incestors ? 
Will it be believed, tha^ such al- 
luring topicls;s almost wholly faired • 
Will it be credited, by those who 
read the history of Ireland during 
the last four years, that, during the 
same period, a cry, raised by per-« 
Sions both orthodox and feeble, upon 
such admirable grounds, was scarce- 
ly repeated at the moment, and i* 
now almost quite forgotten? This 
phenomenon we owe to the honest 
and intrepid support which the mo- 
narch, the head of the church, gave 
to the oppressed sectary; and we 
really do, in our conscience, think 
it the brightest passage in the his- 
tory of his long and eventful reign. 
To some persons, however, the 
allurements held out by Mrs. Trim- 
mer and her brethren, proved irre- 
sistible; and, among the first to be 
overpowered, was Mr. Archdeacon 
Daubeny. Indeed, like other great 
steps in the progress of society, it is 
not quite well ascertained which had 
tlie glory of converting the other; iind 
the future historian will probably 
inquire, with .anxiety, whether the 
reverend dignitary, or the volumi- 
nous female, first sounded that 
alarm, which had so much less suc- 
cess than its merits deserved; that 
only cry of danger to the church 
which ever failed. Certain it is, that 
the archdeacon was the first 'who 
sounded it from the pulpit. This is 
what not even the reverend lady 
can contest with him. In a visitation 
charge to the clergy of his diocese,* 
he denounced Joseph Lancaster as 
an inbdel and a deist; or, if not so' 
himself, as the tool of deists; and 
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his system of education as ^ deism, 
under the imposing guise of philan- 
thropy, making a covert approach 
to the fortress of Christianity, with 
a view to be admitted within her 
walls " 

Still the ^ry did not spread. 
Somehow or other it did not answer. 
There was *« more cry than yool;'* 
and the practitioners in this line 
seemed shy of touching the subject. 
Lancaster published a confession of 
faith, sufEciently ample and earnest 
to satisfy the most orthodox Chris- 
tian. The archdeacon was silent for 
a season; and there was no offence 
in Mrs. Trimmer^is mouth. The new 
system flourished more and more. 
The subscription increased daily. 
The steady patronage of the royal 
family continued to defend and to 
promote it. By the assistance of his 
friends, the financial concerns of the 
able and zealous projector were re- 
duced to order and regularity. 
Schools were established in different 
parts of the country; and tens of 
thousands of poor children were 
receiving the inestimable blessings 
of education, and acquiring regular 
habits of industry, who would other- 
wise have languished in ignorance 
and vice. The friends of ignorance 
and persecution began to suspect, 
that they had mistaken their age or 
country; or, at any rate, that they 
had not hit upon the right mode of 
attack; and, as it was obvious that 
the new system of education must 
succeed, and spread over the world, 
the only thing £hat remained was, 
to try and get the management of 
it into their own hands, whereby 
they might hope both to alter the 
course, and moderate the vehe- 
mence of its operation; at once to 
dole out to the lower orders that 
lower degree of knowledge which 
best fits their station, and that pe- 
culiar kind of itistruciion which 
most exactly suited their own inte- 
rests and opinions. The cry, there- 
fore, now became prevalent among 
the same persons, that it was the 



province of the estal^shment to 
educate the poor; that a sectary 
could only teach sectarian, or, at any 
rate, latitudinarian principles; and 
that, if the regular clergy did not 
take up the subject^ the church, 
perhaps the religi<Ni itself, was 
gone. But the difficulty remained 
nearly as before. The royal family 
patronized Lancaster's plan; there- 
fbre, it must be attacked with infi- 
nite caution, out of delicacy to the 
royal feelings; always amiable and 
worthy; and never more so than 
when excited by the state of the 
poor; but, unhappily, by some mis- 
foitune, upon this occasion, taking a 
course, upon the whole, not quite 
satisfactory. Moreover, the plan it- 
self, or something like it, would 
alone answer the universal demand 
of all ranks for a better system of 
popular education. Therefore, in or- 
der to supplant the sectary, there 
must be found a churchman; and 
the irregular, empirical scheme, 
ali'eady spreading with the rapidity 
of errour, and the steadiness of 
truth, must be succeeded by some 
more correct, orderly, clerical sys- 
tem, which should at once resem- 
ble it, and coincide with the esta- 
blishment By this means, the pro- 
gress of the successful plan might 
be stopt; its misguided adherents 
reclaimed from their erroun^ and 
the royal patronage itself (the grand 
difficulty through the whole busi- 
ness) be either withdrawn and trans- 
ferred to the regular establishment; 
Or, at any rate, divided and weak- 
ened. 

It happened, most fortunately for 
this design, that, about the period al- 
luded to, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury should have extended his pa- 
tronage to Dr. Bell, whom he had 
called from his retirement at Swaii« 
age, to superintend a charity school; 
and that the bishop of Durham still 
more munificently bestowed upoa 
that gentleman a valuable prefer- 
ment in his diocese, with the super- 
intendance of a similar establish- 
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ment for education. The resem- 
blance originally perceived between 
Dr. Bell's mode of teaching, and 
Mr. Lancaster's, would have been 
sufficient foundation for the attempt 
which we are considering; but .that 
resemblance had* been greatly in- 
creased during the time which had 
elapsed since the first publication of 
the method. It becomes necessary, 
then, that we should here .take up 
the history of Dr. Bell's method* 
from the beginning, to the period 
when it was so fortunate as to at- 
tract the notice of the distinguished 
prelates, vho are now, to their great 
honour, its avowed protectors. 

In the year 1789, Dr. Bell, then a 
chaplain in the East India company, 
undertook the management of a 
charity school, established at Ma- 
dras, under the name of the Male 
Asylum. Beside himself, there were 
three, and afterwards four masters; 
but it appears that one of these was 
employed in superintending the 
boys when out of school. In their 
address of thanks to him, however, 
presented at his departure, they all 
call themselves both masters and 
teachers. The number of boys first 
admitted was smaller; but they 
amounted to two hundred, when Dr. 
Bell quitted the situation, in 1796. 

Previous to the . commencement 
of his superintendance. Dr. Bell 
had frequently observed the great 
advantages attending the mode of 
teaching by writing in sand, prac- 
tised, from time immemorial, in all 
the native schools of Malabar. He, 
was, therefore, resolved to adopt 
this practice in the asylum; but he 
met with many difficulties from the 
confirmed habits of his teachei^s, 
who were grown up men. He, there- 
fore, had recourse to the plan of 
teaching the elder boys, whose ha- 
bits and prejudices were easier 
overcome, and whom he could thus 
qualify to act as instructors to the 
rest. In adopting this expedient, he 
cwily did, systematically, what is 
more or less done in almost all 



schools in Europe; and, in some, 
veiy regularly. Mr. Fox [p. 11] has 
given, as an instance, the economy 
of a school at Tooting, where he 
was himself taught; but it is mani- 
fest, both that Dr. Bell's method 
was more endre aml» systematick, 
and that he made use of the boys, 
instead of adult teachers, with a 
view to overcome a specifick diffi- 
culty, viz. the prejudices of the lat- 
ter against the sandwriting, and 
their unfitness to introduce it. There 
can be no doubt, then, that we owe 
a great improvement in. education 
to Dr. Bell; because, even if he had 
only combined together two me^ 
thods quite well known before, in 
their separate state, for the purpo^ 
of gaining a new object, h^ would 
have been fully entitled to the praise 
of invention. He did more; he im- 
proved one of those methods, and 
made it regular and systematick, 
for the sake of applying the other 
to his object; nor is it of any^ impor- 
tance, that the consequences of this 
improvement have been far greater 
and more extensive than he appears 
to have had any niption of; and that 
. the mere possibility of introducing 
sandwriting is now the smallest part 
of the benefit derived from the 
mode of teaching by means of the 
boys theniselves. Were such objec- 
tions as this admitted . to weigh 
against the /claims of an inventor, 
we should soon cease to use th^ 
word; unless the human faculdes 
were, indeed, incalculably augme^it- 
ed. Nor was the ingenious and wor- 
thy author unaware of the real uses 
of this method. 1 he title of his first 
publication upon the subject, in 
1797, is: " An Experiment in Edu- 
cation, made at the Male Asylum of 
Madras, suggesdng a system by 
which a school or family may teach 
itself under the superintendance of 
the master or parent. 

This being the foundation of the 
plan, whereof the sandwriting may 
now be said merely to constitute one 
of the additional details, or partial 
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ahd accidental improvements; ano- 
ther, and, as far as we can perceive, 
eltlier in the writings of Dr. Bell, or 
his Mend sir Thomas Bernard, only 
another improvement of a similar 
description, was added by Dr. Bell. 
He introduced a mode of reading 
^nd pronouncing by syllables, in- 
stead of the common way; thus 
teaching spelling with great addi- 
tional ease and accuracy. Having in- 
structed his elder boys in this, as 
well as the sand writing, they were 
found perfectly capable of commu- 
nicating it to the rest of the school. 
Various other branches of know- 
ledge, as writing, arithmetick, gram- 
mar, bookkeeping, geometry, &c. 
were all taught in the common way. 
The school prospered under Dr. 
Bell's management; and so greatly 
did some of the pupils advance in 
their learning, that one of them ex- 
hibited philosophical experiments 
before Tippoo Sultaun, with much 
success. In 1797, Dr. Bell returned 
to England, published the pamphlet 
above alluded to, and then retired 
into the country; where he resided 
upon an obscur^ living at Swanage. 
The tract excited little or no atten- 
tion; and he appears to have done 
absolutely nothing in relation to tlie 
subject, for about eight years there- 
after. 

In 1798, Joseph Lancaster began 
to exercise the honourable profes- 
sion of a schoolmaster; and, if we 
are to give the same credit to his 
afccount, which we have given to 
Dr. BelPs, in the preceding pages, 
%e must add, that he never saw Dr. 
Bell's publication until the year 
1800. His plan was, from the begin- 
ning, to teach reading, writing, and 
arithmetick, to .the children of the 
lower orders, at about half the usual 
price. Many not being able to pay, 
even at this reduced rate, he taught 
them for nothing; and his charities 
and his labours coming to the know- 
ledge of some more opulent mem- 
bers of society, a subscription was 
commenced; and, in 1801, he ven- 



tured, with considerable actual sa- 
crifices, and some additional risks, 
to convert his seminary wholly into 
a free school. It is manifest, from 
this simple statement, for the accu- 
, racy of which, many beside Mr. Lan- 
caster can vouch, that the nature of 
his design, at the very first, turned 
his attention to every thing which 
might economize money and labour. 
If a mUn were placed in such cir- 
cumstances, what more obvious 
means could present themselves, 
than to save the first great expense 
of schoolmasters' salaries, by a more 
rigid adherence than is usual, to a 
practice in some degree prevalent 
in all schools; the employment of 
the elder boys to assist in teaching. 
Putting out of the question our re- 
gard for Mr. Lancaster's veracity 
(which is, nevertheless implicit^ wc 
cannot imagine that it requirea the 
assistance of Dr. Bell's pamphlet to 
give this hint to a man intent on 
such objects, and who had, himself, 
been educated at a school where th'Q> 
same thing, though in a more im- 
perfect manner, had been tried. 
« That school, ' we are informed, 
[Fox, p. ISJ was organized, on the 
plan of division into classes, each 
being superintended by a monitorl" 
The next great expense of a 
school arises from the consumption 
of books, and materials for writing. 
To save, or greatly to diminiish this 
cost, Mr. Lancaster introduced the 
admirable method of making a num- 
ber of boys read from the same les- 
son, printed in large cbaracters^ 
and suspended on the wall; and the 
no less useful substitute, of slates 
for paper; whereby, not only the 
waste of that expensive article is 
saved, but any number of boys are 
enabled to spell and write the same 
word, at the same time, without the 
possibility of one being idle, while 
another is at work; or rather, as in 
the ordinary modes of education, of 
nineteen being idle, while one is 
employed. The same degree of 
alertness is kept up by the method 
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of reading, as it were, altogether; 
which, requiring the failure of one 
boy to be corrected by the next, for 
the sake of taking* his place, pre* 
vents the possibility of idleness or 
inattention. 

It is further evident, that no mo- 
dification of the old division of 
classes, with monitors to each, not 
even when reduced to a system, as 
in Dr. Bell's scheme, can supply 
the want of masters for any thing 
but the simple operations of read- 
ing and writing. If Dr. Bell, for ex- 
amplej were called upon to make 
his monitors teach their boys arith- 
metick, he could only have done it, 
by himself teaching each monitor to 
cypher in the ordinary way. In- 
deed, when sir Thomas Bernard 
comes to this part of the subject 
(for, with the amiable solicitude of 
a friend, he would have the multi- 
plication table itself to forai a part 
t>f the Madras system) we find that 
Dr. Bell's scholars are taught to 
^cypher by being examined repeat- 
edly in the tables of the four funda- 
Aiental rules of arithmetick [p. 58 j 
which is precisely the common way 
gf teaching that science. Here, there- 
fore, was a great step to make; and 
Mr. Lancaster has made it. He has 
laid down a method, whereby read- 
ing alone is rendered sufficient to 
make any one teach; he says, arith- 
metick; we add, every thing; for we 
see no one science which may not 
be taught in the same way. But we 
take Mr. Lancaster's instance of 
arithmetick. The invention is as 
simple as it is efficacious; it consists 
in giving to one boy, who can 7ead, 
a written or printed particular (if we 
may so speak) of the operation in 
cyphering which is to be performed, 
and making him distinctly read 
over to any number of boys, fur- 
nished with slates, the words and 
figures given to him. Thus the les- 
son is to he in addition— 234 

567 

801. 



and in order to teach thki lesson tb 
thirty boys, one of whom can read^ 
and the other twenty nine can write 
the nine figures, and understand no«> 
tation, a key is given to the reader, 
consisting of the following words; 
"First column. 7 and^4 are 11; set 
down 1 under the 7, and cany 1 to 
the next. Second column: 6 and 3 
are 9, and 1 I carried are 10; set 
down and carry 1 to the next. 
Third column: 5 and 3 are 7, and 1 
I carried are 8. Total, in figures, 
801. Total, in words, eight hundred 
and one." After each boy has writ- 
ten the two lines, 334, and 567, one 
under the other, the reader takes 
the above key, and reads it audibly; 
while each of the twenty-nine obef 
it, by writing down as it direct$. 
Each boy also reads over the sum 
total, after the reader has finished; 
and he then inspects the slates, one 
after another. The whole are thus 
kept perpetually awake; and by re- 
peated lessons of the same kind, the 
rule required is fixed in their minds. 
It is manifest, thatfny rule in alg^ 
bra may be communicated by the 
same process; from the simplest to 
the most intricate and refined; from 
the addition of two quantities, to the 
methods of infinite series and flu- 
ents. Every part of geometrical sci- 
ence may be taught by similar 
means; from the first proposition in 
Euclid, to the sublime theorems of 
Newton and Laplace. It only re- 
quires that a form of notation, bor- 
rowed from the algebraick calculus, 
should first be agreed upon. In like 
manner, whatever branches of natu- 
ral philosophy admit of a symbolical 
notation, as the whole of the mixed 
mathematick^, and, in general, the 
application of th6 sciences of num- 
ber and quantity to experiment, are 
all capable of being communicated 
by a person ignorant of them, but 
able to read, to as many others as 
can hear the sound of his voice at 
once. By a few simple additions to 
this machinery, the method may be 
made to embrace even oth^r branch- 
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en of kniowledge; and^ in short, we 
do not hesitate to assert, that it is 
applicable, or may soon be applied, 
to the whole circle of human know- 
ledge. Observe, too, that all this 
instruction costs exactly the value 
of the single book, or key, used by 
the reader; the slates of the other 
boys, together with the rent of the 
schoolroom. This method may, 
therefore, most truly be pronounced 
a capital discovery, in every point 
of view; and we have little doubt 
that it will speedily be extended 
from the sciences to the arts, which 
seem all to admit of being taught 
upon similar principles. 

Passing over the system of rewards 
and punishments, which Mr. Lan- 
caster has devised, as it appears to 
us with a thorough knowledge of 
his subject; the nature of children; 
derived as much from long expe- 
rience as from just and even philo- 
sophical reasoning; we shall only 
further notice the system of disci- 
pline which he superadded to his 
other grand improvements. Where 
a school of one hundred or one hun- 
dred and fifty boys is placed under 
the tuition of four or five masters, 
there is no great danger of disor- 
der; even on the old plan of instruc- 
tion, where only one boy in twenty 
or thirty is employed at a time; still 
less in the new system, where, in- 
stead of so many yawning or whis- 
pering little animals, we see nothing 
but attention and animation, and 
hear only the buz of industry. But 
where a single master was to be set 
over the same number of boys; and 
still more where the number was to 
be increased to eight hundred or 
one thousand, a discipline behoved 
to be introduced which should ena- 
ble his authority to reach all over 
the body, and supply the want of 
actual inspection. A system atick ar- 
rangement of labour was likewise 
necessary, where classes were obli- 
ged to shift al)out from place to 
place, in order to use the same print- 
ed lessons; and change from task to 



task, in order to make use of the 
same materials. Into the details of 
these matters we cannot, of course, 
now enter; but it may be enough to 
state, in general, that the object is 
attained by applying to a school the 
organization of a regiment, and its 
evolutions, under the word of com- 
mand. Nor shall we want a witness 
to vouch for its perfect success in 
securing the order and regularity of 
the operations, if the reader should 
happen to have seen any one of the 
various seminaries now established 
on Mr. Lancaster's principles, and, 
for the most part, under his super* 
intendance; or that of the many 
schoolmasters whom he has already 
educated. 

Early in the year 1803, Mr. Lan- 
caster published the first edition of 
his book, containing a very modest, 
natural, and intelligible account of 
the improvements in educadon> 
which we have been tracing; with 
the exception of the greatest of them * 
all, however; the method of teach- 
ing arithmetick, which he had not 
then completed. An accoimt of it 
was given in his second edition, pub- 
lished about the end of the same 
year. The number of his scholars 
had increased to above three hun- 
dred; and in 1805, when he publish- 
ed his third edition, he announced, 
that seven hundred boys were ac- 
tually taught for 260/. at his school, 
which, with a very small additional 
expense, he intended to fit for the 
reception of one thousand. The 
whole expense of educating this 
large number, he estimated at no 
more than 300/. and an establish- 
mem had likewise been begun, for 
the education of schoolmasters, who 
might carry his methods into every 
part of the country. In the account 
of his plan, which Mr. Lancaster 
delivered in these publications, he 
gratefully acknowledged his obliga- 
tions to Dr. Bell, both for the me- 
thod of sandwriting and of syllabick 
spelling, or the study of spelling^ 
claiming, however, fdr himself, the 
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peculiar mode of teaching spelting^ 
which we bavQ already described* 
He also represents the Madras ex- 
periment as, in its fundaments^l 
principle,, similar to bis own method 
of teaching by monitors; which, how- 
ever, he seems not to have consider- 
ed as peculiar to either of the new 
plans, but to have been borrowed, 
with little variation, from the' old 
schools. 

After the publication of the third 
edition, and when not only all Mr. 
Lancaster's improvements had been 
completed, and fully detailed to the 
world by his own hand, but also 
practically exhibited on a very large 
scale in his schools, Dr. Bell pub- 
lished a second edition of his pam- 
phlet, in some respects greatly en- 
larged; but omitting several very 
material documents, which the first 
had contained. For example: the 
letter of thanks addressed to him by 
tljiejbur masters of the Male Asylum, 
and in which they «.^escribe them- 
selves as teachersy is left out in the 
second edition. Such an omission, 
we acknowledge, is unfortunate, be- 
cause it great.y benefits the argu- 
ment of Dr. Bell and his friends, 
who have attempted to show, that 
these men were not exactly teach- 
ers. Indeed, the second edition 
makes no mention whatever of those 
masters; and, suppressing a table of 
the school which had been given in 
the first, it substitutes an arrange- 
. ment closely resembling that of Mr. 
Lancaster, already both described 
in print, and exenipliEed in most 
successful practice. In 1807, the 
doctor published a third edition, 
with more omissions of the same 
kind, and so many additions, that 
the original forty eight pages had 
now swelled into one hundred and 
fourteen, notwithstanding ail that 
he had suppressed. As a specimen 
of the additions, we may mention a 
chapter on the union of schools of 
industry, with schools of instruc- 
tion; a topick which had occupied 
no less iIIj^ thirty four pages ,pf. 



Mr. Lancaster's woi^. He also 
makes mention of slates and spelU 
ing cards, to which no allusion 
whatever can be found in the two 
first editions. Mr. Fox now publish- 
ed his « Comfiarative Ticw," and 
took notice of those alterations; and, 
soon after, in 1809, Dr. Bell pub- 
lished a fourth edition, consisting 
of 348 pages, in which he restores 
the passages and documents sup- 
pressed in the two former editions; 
and adds a variety of views, which^ 
we can scarcely conceive that he 
should not have taken from Mr. 
Lancaster. It may suffice to say, 
that he, for the first time, extols the 
economy of the Madras plan or sys- 
tem; and recommends it as well 
adapted to the education of the 
lower orders; with the exception al- 
ready commented upon, of writing 
and cyphering^ which he is afraid to 
trust them with. The assertions^ 
that, by his system, one master can 
teach one thousand boys; and that it 
can afford instruction at the rate of 
10*. 79, or 4*. according to the num- 
ber; assertions, which, at the time 
he wrote them, Lancaster had fully 
proved, by actually teaching eleven 
hundred at that rate; but which the 
Madras plan, as originally describ- 
ed, was utterly inadequate to exem- 
plify. These assertions form a very 
remarkable feature in the improve- 
ments, we regret to say the unac- 
knowledged and unnoticed improve- 
ments, which Dr. Bell's pamphlet 
has, in its progress to the state of a 
book, derived from the writings and 
the teaching of Joseph Lancaster. 

We are here upon ground which 
comprises the very gist of the con- 
troversy, into which we are forcedi 
so much against our inclination. 
And as, from the same ground, con- 
clusions will spring, of more gene- 
ral importance than tl\e comparative 
merits of the two individuals, we 
must stop the reader upon it for a 
moment longer. First, as to the 
number of masters; it seems vain to 
deny that .Mr. Lancaster's school 
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was the ^ only oncj before 1806, in 
ivhich a Btngie master taught even 
so many as t\|ro hundred boys. The 
Madras school had Dr. Bell to su- 
perintend; a schoolmaster; and three 
assistant masters. How, then, can 
we allow Dr. Bell and sir Thomas 
Bernard to discover, now, tliat those 
men had nothing to do with the 
school, when, in 1797, Dr Bell par- 
ticularized one of them [R. Taylor] 
as having " a general charge in one 
qf the school roomaC^ and anotlier 
[F. Johnson] as " the achoolmaater 
Viho had a general charges^ when 
they all four, in their letter of 
thanks, describe themselves to be 
« emfiloijed as teachers;^* and when 
he, in his answer, treats them all 
four as " the masters of the Male 
Asylum;" putting on the same foot- 
ing, the three assistants and the per- 
son whom he allowed to be a school- 
piaster properly so called: It is not 
exactly one of Mr. Lancaster's im- 
provements, that he, even for a body 
of one thousand boys, requires no 
one to act like R. Taylor, who has " a 
general charge in one of the school 
rooms V* And is not the power of 
dispensing with H. Taylor, that 
which enables Mr. Lancaster to 
boasty that one master can educate 
one thousand children ? Dr. Bell is 
exactly in the situation in which 
Mr. Lancaster would have been, 
had he made this boast; challenged an 
examination; and allowed us unwa- 
rily to discover U. Taylor behind 
the door, when )ve went to see whe- 
ther his pretensions were well 
founded. lie must abide by his Ma- 
dras school, anci be tried by his fi rst 
edition. 

Then, as to the grand point of 
economy, which is, in truth, every 
thing in this inquiry; but is only now 
brought forward by Dr. Bell, and not 
even now considered as of primary 
importance by his friend sir Thomas 
Bernard; it appears that, at Madras, 
three of the masters had thirty pa- 
godas a month; and there was ano- 
ther, whose salary is not mentioned; 



but, take the medium of teM pagodas 
for each, and we have (at 8«. the 
pagoda] 16/. a month, or 192/. a 
year. But Dr. Bell was there, like- 
wise, much in the manner in which 
Mr. Lancaster is in the borough 
school; and, although he states that 
he declined all pecuniary recons- 
pense in India, Mr. Fox [p. 41] in- 
forms us, that in July, 1797, after 
his return to England, the East In- 
dia Company settled 200/. a year 
upon him as a . compensation w for 
his having given up, while at Ma- 
dras, the remuneration of 480/. a 
year, to which he was entitled for 
attending the Male A&ylum School." 
This tallies singularly with the state- 
ment of Dr. Bell in his first edition, 
that the highest salary of a school- 
master, on the old plan> would be 
100 pagodas a month; for this makes 
exactly the odd sum of 480/. a year. 
No doubt, then, this was the calcu- 
lation of Dr. Bell's natural salary; 
and they who ^now the honourable 
company, and their servants at the 
presidencies, will have as litde 
doubt that ai^ office of this value has 
not been suffered to expire for want 
of occupants. Here, then, we have, 
in masters* salaries, to begin with, 
672/. a year; to which must be add- 
ed, the rent, and other expenses of 
a schoolroom. Furthermore, a sum 
must be set apart for books, writbg 
materials, and rewards; aJl of which, 
are, even in the last stage of im- 
provement, to which Dr. Bell has 
brought his plan, viz. in his last 
edition, out of all comparison, more 
costly than in Mr. Lancaster's sys- 
tem. Each child must have all 
the books used, to the number of 
fourteen or fifteen, and must use 
paper, pen, and ink from the begin- 
ning of his writing; and the rewards, 
consisting of so much money by. the 
week, to monitors and boys who ex- 
cel in each class, amount, as we 
have calculated from sir T. Ber- 
nard's account of the Barrington 
school, to 38/. a year for two hun- 
dred boys. It is impossij^e to estir 
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mate the books and paper on this 
plan at less than 100/. a year, being 
IQs. a boy; so that 900/. must be re- 
quired to clear all expenses. But, 
call it only 800/. which is allowing 
nothing for rent and other expenses 
of the room; the result is, that Dr. 
Bell's plan educates the children of 
Ihe poor at four pounds a head by 
the year, which is three times as 
much as the expense of the first 
grammar school in Scotland; and, 
instead pf being a very cheap, turns 
out to be a very costly education. 
Naj^, were we to deduct the super- 
intendant's salary, the expense 
would be, allowing only 50/. for the 
room, 380/. or 38*. a head, which is 
half as touch again as the High 
School of this city. In truth, the 
wajit of economy is inherent in Dr. 
Beirs system; even in its latest state 
of improvement; for many of the ex- 
penses increase exactly with the 
number taught. Thus rewards, 
books, and writing materials, form 
a. large item for each boy, not less 
than 14 or 15*. at the lowest com- 
putation; and the proportion is the 
same in a school of one thousand, 
and in one of one hundred. The 
,beauty ofMr. Lancaster's principle 
is, that it diminishes this, like every 
other expense of education, in pro- 
portion as the numbers taught are 
increased; while, even to tlie small- 
est schools, it brings those charges 
far below the estimates of the other 
scheme. Of this, even sir Thomas 
Bernard seems to have been sensi- 
ble; for, he says [p. 101] « Upon the 
last article, the economy of a school^ 
Mr. Lancaster is above all praise. 
In this respect, he will be found to 
surpass Dr. Bell, even when the 



misconceptions which have been 
entertained by some persons, re- 
specting his Madras school, shall 
have been entirely done away;" an 
admission, which, like moat of his 
valuable tract, does much honour to 
the worthy baronet's candour; though 
we lament, that he should have, 
from an oversight, added a few 
words, rather underrating the point 
of economy, in which, truly, the 
whole, or nearly the whole, ques- 
tion between the two plans lies, and 
the whole, or Aearly the whole, me- 
rit of either, as compared with the 
old system, is comprised.* 

We have now only to resume the 
history of the two plans, in order to 
complete this comparative view, 
both of their several merits, and of 
the grounds upon which the two in- 
ventors assert their claims to origi- 
nality. And, to say the truth, our 
preference of Mr. Lancaster to Dr. 
Bell (since we are compelled to 
contrast men who ought always to 
have been regarded as fellow labour- 
ers, and not as rivals) rests, if pos-- 
sible, yet more confidently upon the 
material points already established. 

It has already been observed, that 
Dr. Bell retired to a distant part of 
the country, as soon as his pamphlet 
was published. There he remained 
occupied with the sacred duties of 
his profession, and, for above eight 
years, appears to have done nothing 
towards carrying the Madras me- 
thod into practice. He drops a hint 
once about a Sunday school in his 
parish; but, had it contained any ex- 
emplification of his principles, he 
would, no doubt, have described that 
institution. In the end of Decem- 
ber, 1806, we are informed^ that, 



• In another passag-e of his work, sip Thomas repeats the same inaccuracy, rather 
more in detail. He objects to Mr. Lancaster's method of rtialdng* one book serve for 
the whole school; and gives us his reason, that a book is a gratification to a child. It 
is," says he, " property to them; it is a crown and a sceptre to them." [p. 94] forget- 
ting* that the question is, whether the child can afibrd to have the ci'owji and sceptre. 
And as for the assertiou which follows, that 20a. a year will supply books to a wholf^ 
school of 100 boys; it proceeds on the assumption, that only one little book shall h<> 
used, andth:it, at the price at which a religious society distributes, it from a pecyiViu?.' 
fund. 

Vol. v. 2 R 
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one month before, a school on his 
plan., had been begun at Swanage; 
and this is the first and the last 
time that we hear of it. Afterwards, 
he referi us to two other schools on 
his principjes, as instances of their 
application to practice. But one of 
these, the Mary-le-bone, seminary, 
was visited by Mr. Fox; and he 
found, to his no small surprise, that 
this school had been organized by 
Mr. JLancaateVj on hia own firincU 
plesy and that a votg of thanks to 
him, on that account, had been 
passed liy the subscribers, the wor- 
thy dean of Westminster being in 
the chair; the other, at Whitechapel, 
was then just set on foot. The Har- 
rington school, very recently esta- 
blished, under Dr. Bell's immediate 
superintendance (for he enjoys a 
large salary as master of Sherborne 
hospital, and has, we are informed, 
no other occupation than the care 
of the school*) educates, or is in- 
tended to educate, 120 boys. 

Such have been the actual, firaC' 
deal exertions of Dr. Bell to propa- 
gate the system of popular educa- 
tion. He did nothing till Mr. Lan- 
caster's schools were bestowing 
education on thousands; were known 
by reputation every where;, and ad- 
mitted, by all 'who saw them, to be 
a completely successful experiment 
on a very large scale. He then be- 
gan to establish some seminaries on 
the Madras plan; and, in five years, 
he has set a going three, one of 
which we know nothing about, ex- 
cept that, when it was a month old, 
we were told it had been begun; 
another of which is still in its first 
infancy; and is supported by every 
sort of costly patronage and gratui- 
tous endov/ment;t and the whole of 
which put together, do not profess 



to educate more boys than one of 
Lancaster's schools used to do, be- 
fore he, had extended his subscrip- 
tion, and enlarged his plan in 1805. 
During the same five years, Mr. 
Lancaster's system has been ad- 
vancing with the steadiness derived 
from the firm construction of all its 
parts, and their artist-like combina- 
tion. He devised the principles, and 
executed the mechanism with his 
own hand; and the invention derives 
a vast portion of its merits from the 
master having shown all mankind 
how he himself uses it. By his inde- 
fatigable activity, he has trained 
numberless persons fit to carry the 
practical benefits of his discovery 
over the whole world; and he has 
made the tour of nearly the whole 
island, every where exciting the 
friends of humanity to cooperate 
with his honest zeal, and establish- 
ing, by their means, in all parts of 
the country, seminaries, which may 
at once educate the poor in their 
immediate neighbourhood, and serve 
as patterns for the imitation of other 
districts, but which all the pam- 
phlets that could be printed would 
never have founded, nor even en- 
couraged men to attempt, without 
the marvellous stimulus communi- 
cated by an able and accomplished 
enthusiast, and the well grounded 
confidence inspired by having the 
actual inventor for a fellow labour- 
er. Had Dr. Bell's plan been pub- 
lished twenty years ago, in its last 
and most perfect form; nay, had it 
even coincided entirely with the 
other, and had no man but he, alone, 
evef pretended to any invention of 
methods, or discovery of principles; 
if, in such circumstances, we were 
now called upon to say who founded 
the new system of education, and to 



* liis a painful, but necessary part of all controversies, that the disputants must be 
ever putting the bystanders on their ^uard against listening to undue insinuations. 
We, therefore, desire, once more, to have it understood, that we view the preference 
bestowed on Dr. Bell as equally honourable to his patron and himself. 

t There are houses and gardens at the Barrington school, for a number of boys, on 
;\ foundation; and a perpetual provision made for this, by the munificence of the nght 
reverend found ei*. 
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record, for the veneration of poste- 
rity, the man who had made the 
blessings of knowledge as common 
as the light of the sun, wd could 
not cast our eye for one moment 
over the last fact that has been un- 
folded, without pronouncing the 
jname of Joseph Lancaster. 

We deeply regret to find, that 
Dr. Bell has not had the prudence 
and good sense (we say nothing of 
generosity or courage) to allow this 
simple minded and most deserving 
man, a merit which he cannot, by 
any stretch of self complacency, 
pretend to dispute with him. And 
herein lies the charge, which, we 
are unwillingly compelled to admit, 
has sunk most in our minds against 
that reverend person. We could 
have pardoned the senseless distinc- 
tion between teaching writing ajid 
reading, and passed over the alarm, 
lest the minds of the lower orders, 
« nvho are doomed to the drudgery of 
daily labour^* should be too much 
elevated by instruction. In favour of 
so considerable a benefactor of so-.- 
ciety, we could have done a little 
violence to our suspicious habits; 
and imputed such doctrines to sin- 
cere, though groundless fears, and 
to the remains of narrow minded 
notions. We could have exercised a 
similar charity towards his most lu- 
dicrous rant about " thronving aside 
the hornbook of our aricestors;" and 
refrained, or endeavoured to refrain 
from tracing, in the various insinua- 
tions against liberal opinions, which 
jdis writings contain, a fellowship of 
feeling, 4f not of motives, with the 
JDaubenies, the Trimmers, and the 
Sprys. But when we find Dr. Bell 
printing book after book, to explain 
his system; years and years after 
Mr. Lancaster had, by the most un- 
Mrearied exertions, we will only say 
of bodily labour, succeeded com- 
pletely in carrying every one princi- 
ple of that scheme into compute 



practical effect^ and in spreading the 
beneficial use \ nt over the whole , 
island; and when, in those books, 
Dr. Bell does not even make men- 
tion of Mr. Lancaster;* offers him 
no acknowledgment for his corpo- 
real fatigues (we go no further) 
tenders him no thanks for having, 
we will call it, taken the trouble of 
adopting and disseminating his doc- 
trines; presents to him no gratula- 
tions upon the unhoped for success 
which had attended his preaching 
and his practice of those doctrines; 
nay, deigns not even to record the 
fact, so important to his oton fame^ 
that the Madras system had won- 
derfully prospered in England, un- 
der the management of one Joseph . 
Lancaster (need we clear our posi- 
tion by ^ny further admissions r taii 
we strip the one man any closer, in 
order to try the other*s conduct, and 
scrutinize his motives ?) truly this 
silence is too unnatural even to be 
mysterious, and, in our ears, do all 
we can to shut them, to stop them 
up with the remembrance of the 
man's former merits, it loudly rings 
a distinct charge against the reve- 
rend gentleman, of pitiful jealousy to- 
wards one whom he may be desirous 
of tliinking his imitator, but towards 
whom he. thus betrays the feelings 
of a disappointed rival. But if the 
jealousy be denied, then it is time to 
infer a still graver accusation; for, 
in that case, Dr. Bell must be consi- 
dered as leagued in most unnatural 
union with the combination of bigots 
and timeservers, against one of the 
greatest benefactors of his species. 
The efforts of that combination 
were, as we before observed, most 
unfortunately aided by the acckient 
of Dr. Bell's right reverend pi^tron's 
calling him from his retirement to "^ 
bring forward his claims to origi- 
nality, and to assist in the establish- 
ment of schools. The clamour which 
had gone forth partially, and with 



* Unless, indeed, at the foot o\or\<^ rnj^ <;, whore hr alludes to his panlpMetj m ordpr 
to speak sli^htinijly of it. 
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little Success, against Mr. Lancaster, 
Was now renewed, under the form 
of ascribing all the merit to Dr. 
Bell; lavishly applauding his me- 
thod, and decrying his competitor's. 
The attempt, however, to obstruct 
Mr. Lancaster's course, failed so 
signally, that we shall spare our- 
selves the trouble of again alluding 
to the facts. The royal and noble 
patronage* still stood in the way of 
any very gross violations of decency 
towards his principles and charac- 
ter, and whatsoever was to be thrown 
out against the tendency of his sys- 
tem, or against his motives, behoved 
to be guardedly conveyed by insinu- 
ation, rather than launched in the 
common shape of a cry. Mr. Lan- 
caster was stigmatized as a quaker; 
the tenets of that innocent and ami- 
able sect were abused; and then, in 
order to heighten the charge against 
Mr. Lancaster, at the expense of 
consistency, as well as truth, he was 
said to be a person whom his sect 
renounced. But the expected suc- 
cess of Dr. Bell's plan, from the 
patronage he had recently met with, 
, soon gave a new turn and a bolder 
form to the argument; and the 
watchmen of the church (as these 
unquiet persons are fond of calling 
themselves) now openly sounded the 
alarni of danger to .the estahlish- 
ment, from the system of the man 
whom the royal head of the church 
had graciously deemed worthy of 
his peculiar favour and protection. 



The archdeacon Daubeny once 
more ascended the pulpit, and raised 
again, within the walls of St. Paul's, 
that voice of persecution, with 
which he had made Sarum echo. 
He warned his brethren to be on 
their guard against "the projected 
improvements in the education of 
the poor." He accused Mr. Lancas* 
ter of excluding from his plan tlie 
peculiar doctrines of the gospel. 
The plan itself, he stigmatized, as 
« calculated to answer no one pur- 
pose, so much, as that of amalga- 
mating the great body of the peo- 
ple into one great, deisncal cam-' 
fiound;" and he designated Mr. 
Lancaster as one, who, in these 
" days of rebuke and blasphemy," 
had become the author of « a de- 
ceitful institution, the whole secret 
of which, for the fiurfiose of neutral- 
ising the effect of all established 
opinions," consisted in teaching 
" the rejection of all peculiar tenets," 
and the adoption of " a kind oi fihi' 
losophical deism;*' an institution 
"which called to mind the crafty 
design of the afiostate Julian to con- 
found Christianity, by encoaraging 
dissension, as the best means (rf 
gradually extirpating the name of 
Christ from the earth." Finally, this 
reverend person plainly stated, that 
the " archdeceiver** himself (mean- 
ing, as we conjecture, not Buona- 
parte, but only Satan) had an interest 
in the new system of education, 
inasmuch as this " industrious pro- 



• To enumerate the distingnislied persons who have publickly given their support to 
Ml*. Lancaster and Itis system, would take up far more room than we can now spare 
for this subject. Yet we cannot deny ourselves the gratification of recording, upon 
such an occasion, the name of the right reverend Dr. H, Bathurst, bishop of Norwich, 
who, to the many proofs of liberality, of mild and intrepid philanthropy wluch his 
pastoral life affords, has lately added that of a publick sermon in favour of Joseph 
Lancifeter, and his plan of education. In Scotland, we are proud to say that it has 
hitherto met will] no opposition from any party in our church; and that the eatablished 
clergy in c^eneral liave indicated a laudable zeal for its universal adoption. One clergy- 
man, indeed, not of the establishment, and not the most esteemed of the very respect- 
able communion to which he bolong's, has emulated, as we understand, the archdea- 
con Duubeny, and made the pulpit the vehicle of liis calumnies against Lancaster. As 
we do not apprehend any great mischief from his exertions, we have no wish that he 
siioiiklbe made to expiate this, as he has expiated oilitv calumnies. 
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moter of heresy would not fail to 
turn it to " the promotion of infi- 
delity."* 

Let us hope that such topicks 
failed altogether of success. Never- 
theless, it caiinot be denied, that one 
charge is mixed up with them, 
which has attracted the notice of a 
few among the more worthy and 
rational portion of the churchmen; 
a charge, which, we grieve to say, 
for a shoit season, had some influ- 
ence in creating alarm against the 
new system. This accusation re- 
solves itself into a single point. Mr. 
Lancaster teaches no particular reli- 
gious articles. To which the plain 
answer always has been, that he 
teaches readings writings and arith* 
metick. He gives his pupils a key, 
by which they may unlock all the 
stores of sacred knowledge. But, 
moreover, he teaches the scrifitures; 
daily and hourly does he set before 
his scholars the history and the doc- 
trines of Christ, as delivered by his 
apostles. There is not a word taught 
in his schools, that is not taken from 
the writings of the inspired pen- 
men. All this is granted. No one can 
venture to deny it. His bitterest ad- 
versaries explicitly admit it. But, 
will it be believed, that this docs 
not satislv tliem ? Will it be credit- 
ed, that, in the nineteenth century, 
in a protestant country, in times 
signalized by nothing more than the 
zeal displayed against the Romish 
religion, and the daily sacrifices ot 
every kind, which that zeal de- 
mands; will it be credited, that the 
very faction, whose outcries against 



popery are the loudest^ and whose 
demeanour towards its professors is 
the most intolerant, have not blush- 
ed to use the very worst arguments ' 
of the Romish bigots, and to pro- 
claim the dangers of intrusting an 
unprepared multitude with the free 
use of the scrifiturea ? To teach 
merely the bible, it aeems, is to en- 
courage dissent, heresy, iatitudina- 
I'ian principles, indifference, deism^ 
infidelity, irreligion. And we grieve 
to say, that sir Thomas Bernard 
himself, whom we have found, in 
general, so candid towards the new 
system; so fair, and even liberal, to- 
wards Mr. Lancaster, in other to- 
picks; so favourable even to his 
method of teaching the scriptures; 
lends a kind of sanction to this worst 
of popish abominations, in one pas- 
sage of his tract, where he lays it 
down, that the bible should not be 
put into the hands of children, until 
after they have gone through a pre- 
paratory course of religious instruc- 
tion.t How much more enlightened 
and rational an authority have we 
in the conduct of the king of Eng- 
land;, the patron of the Lancastrian 
system 1 and how noble is the com- 
mentary upon it, which his own me- 
morable speech to the author of the 
system, affords ! We allude to that 
exalted saying of his (which, we 
own, strikes us as infinitely finer 
tlian the celebrated wish of Henry 
IV. of France) that " he hofied to see 
the dayy when every poor child in Iiis 
dominions should be able to read his 
bible r 

When this truly Christian and 



• In other tracts, the abuse of Mr. Lancaster and the quakers is still more unmea- 
sured, particulaily in a '* Dialogic behveen a Master ivut .apprentices** supposed to 
speak pretty correctly the sentiments of the persons of whom we are treating. The 
quakers are there denominated " an antichristian sect.** It is said, that " the brt)od of 
them was of the most unpromising- kind, from their first hatching*." The term bi^ot la 
stated to be " eng-raved on their door," and, of the sect which destroyed the African 
slave trade, it is observed, that little good can be expected from their efforts, either 
in church or state. 

t The worthy baronet (we cannot too often commend him for it) boldly defends the 
religious part of Mr. Lnncaster's course of tuition; but the re])rehen8ible passag-e al- 
luded to in the text, « »mes into his account of Dr. Bell's course of reading. It may 
possibly be an oversight. 
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•truly patriotick wish is accomplish- 
ed, we, for our parts, shall think, 
that an inestimable benefit has been 
conferred on that generation, and 
an incalculable advantage obtained 
for the whole community. But even 
those who may think differently, 
have no reason, on this account, to 
imdervalue ^ discovery of Mr. 
Lancaster. The system which he has 
invented, may be applied to teach 
the catechism as well as the scrip- 
tures; and should be extolled and 
adopted, therefore, by all those who 
really wish to see the catechism fa- 
miliar to all the children in the 
kingdom. Mr. Lancaster does not 
bind over the schoolmasters whom 
he instructs, to take all their les- 
sons, as he himself does, from the 
inspired writings alone. He has no 
objection that they should employ 
his method to imprint the catechism 
of the church of England; or the 
confession of faith of the Scottish 
church; or the liturgy of the Ro- 
manists, upon the minds of their 
respective disciples. All that he 
wants is, that his method should be 
made known and adopted; and all 
that his advocates want is, that the 
merit of discovering, and of bring- 
ing that method to practical perfec- 
tion, should be ascribed to him who 
■deserves it. What should we think 
of the liberality of those who should 
pretend to undervalue the invention 
of firintiag^ because the inventor 
happened to be a sectary ? or of 
their common sense, who should 
cry out against its general adoption, 
upon the same orthodox ground ? 
Yet printing is not more capable of 
being applied to diffuse all truth 
and all knowledge, than the beauti- 
ful discovery of Mr. Lancaster. Con- 
sidering him, indeed, as the sole 
practical teacher of that inestimable 
discovery; the only person from 
whom, as yet, this art of universal 
instruction can be safely derived; 
we cannot help regarding it as a 
most ionunate and providential cir- 
cunist?.nce, that he should happen 



to belong to a sect which does not 
think it necessary to bring forward 
its peculiar doctrines in a system of 
elementary education. If the inven* 
tor of this valuable method had been 
a bigoted catholick; a sour presby- 
terian; or a narrow minded member 
of the church of England, and had, 
consequently, insisted upon exem- 
plifying it only in teaching the pe- 
culiar dogmas oi his own particular 
church; it is evident that none but 
the members of that church could 
have derived: any benefit from hb 
exertions; and that it would have 
been difficult for persons of another 
persuasion to have acquired that 
thorough and practical knowledge 
of it, which might qualify them to 
act as schoolmasters within the li- 
mits of their own congregations. 
The unexceptionable demeanour of 
Mr. Lancaster, however, can revolt 
none; and holds out an acceptable 
invitation to all. He . appears, in his 
school, as a Christian only; teaching 
nothing but what a// Christians agree 
in revering; and desiring them all 
to come and learn, from his manner 
of teaching the bible, how every 
thing else that they may wish to add 
to it, may be most effectually taught 
The real motive of the opposi- 
tion which has been attempted to Mr. 
Lancaster, is, we will venture to 
say, by no means the fear of infidel- 
ity, but of dissent; and it is truly pi- 
tiable to see Dr. Bell himself among 
the first in furnishing us with proofi 
of this assertion. He has not scru- 
pled, indeed, to insinuate, in his 
last publication [p. 317] that tlie in- 
struction of youth should be com- 
mitted to the parochial clergy; and 
that schoolmasters should be li- 
censed by the bishop. Aftet stating 
that such is the law (%vhith it is not J 
he suggests, that « little more re- 
mains to be done, than to give it 
convistency, uniformity, and stabi- 
lity;" (that is to say, to refieal the 
existing statutes) and, he adds, that 
" it may suffice for the present, to 
begin with putung Sunday schools 
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for the pool' under existing and afi* 
profiriate authorities** 
, We certainly do not quote this 
for the purpose of entering into a 
legal argument with the reverend 
author. We do not mean to take the. 
trouble of reminding him, that all 
manner of toleration has now, for 
above thirty years, been the right of 
dissenting teachers by statute, as it 
always was, in sound policy and na<- 
tural justice. Nor do we intend to 
upbraid him with referring, for the 
rights of the church, to obsolete ca- 
nons, which denounce a series of 
excommunications against persons 
guilty of omissions, habitual to al* 
most every British subject, of what- 
ever religious denomination. But 
we state the substance of Dr. Bell's 
suggestion, for the. sake of record* 
ing the fact, that there exist certain 
persons, whose almost avowed de- 
signs are hostile to toleration; who 
are preparing the minds of tlie peo- 
ple for attempts to extend the pow- 
ers of the hierarchy; who, not con- 
tent with seeing the established 
church in possession (we thank God, 
in undisturbed, undisputed, unen vied 
possession) of the privileges so con^ 
ducive to the temporal, as well as 
spiritual welfare of the realm; would 
madly seek to extend her power, 
and lessen her security; to exalt her 
name, and debase her character; to 
clothe her with new attributes, and 
bring into jeopardy her very exist- 
ence. Now, therefore, we, in our 
turn, must be permitted to speak of 
dangers, and to occupy ourselves 
with alarms; we must presume to 
warn and admonish;* we must de- 
nounce, as enemies to the peace and 
liberties of the communitv most cer- 
tainly, but as worse enemies, if it be 
possible, to the welfare of the 
church, and the whole religious in- 
terests of England, those who first, 
by half concealed stratagem, and 
now by more than half declared ag- 



gressions, undermining where theyr 
durst not assault, and attacking what 
they hoped . to find defenceless;, 
would wage war 'against the dearest 
rights of the people, for the pur-^ 
pose of involving the clergy ia 
trouble and shame; and lay society 
itself waste, in order ijiiat thexhurch 
might pass through the highest pe-*- 
rils, to the most certain corruption. 
Against the machinations of such 
men, we warn, above all, the wise, 
and pious part of the sacred order 
to which they belong, and the tem- 
poral rulers whose ears they may> 
perhaps, seok to gain, by promises, 
of assistance and support. Distrust- 
ing both our authority and our po\i{-. 
ers of persuasion, we would wanv 
both those classes, in the language 
of the most powerful supporter of 
the establishment who was ever suf- 
fered to die unmitred: ^< The single 
end," says Dr. Paley, « which we 
ought to propose by religious estar 
blishments, is the preservation an4 
communication of religious know- 
ledge. Every other idea, and every 
other end, that have been mixed 
with this; as the making of the 
church an engine, or even an ally 
of the state; converting it into the 
means of strengthening or of dif- 
fusing iniluence; or regarding it as 
a support of regal, in ofifiosition to 
fiojiular forms of government; have 
served only to debase the institu- 
tion, and to introduce into it nume- 
rous coiTUptious and abuses." 

Whoever has dope us the honour 
to follow us through the detail 
which we have now brought to a 
close, will probably be prepared to 
admit, among others, the following 
positions: 

That the new system of educa- 
tion is calculated to promote the 
cheap, rapid, and easy dififusion of 
knowledge, in an unprecedented de- 
gree. 

That the merit of devising it be-^ 



* Moral and Political Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 305. 
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longa to Joseph Lancaster^* although 
one of its principles had been pre- 
viously known to Dr. BcH, and ex- 
emplified in the school at Madras, 
but without those other principles, 
which, when taken together, consti- 
tute the new system. 

That to Joseph Lancaster, ai&nej 
belongs the praise of introducing 
the new system into practice, and 
enabling mankind to benefit by it, 
and preparinc^ the way for its uni- 
versal reception. 

Thait the plan pursued by Or. 
Bell, and recently attempted to be 
set up in opposition to Mr. Lancas- 
ter's, has no one peculiarity which 
can entitle it to a preference; while, 
on the contrary, it is deficient in 
many of the most important points, 
and especially fails in the article of 
economy. 



Lastly, that, while great praise is 
due to Dr. Bell for his exertions in 
Madras, and for hb attempts in En- 
gland, there is no good whatever to 
be expected from any endeavours to 
keep alive the (4>position to Mr. 
Lancaster, commenced by Ms 
friends; but that every real fnend to 
the edvicatioD of the poor, will con- 
sider the system of the latter as the 
only one well adapted to the attain- 
ment of that desirable object. 

The length to which this article 
has abeady extended, precludes the 
possibility of adding (as was our in- 
tenti(m) a sketch of the proceedings 
of Mr. Lancaster's friends, and of 
the success which has atten<kNithelr 
liberal and persevering exertions in 
behalf of the best interests of maa- 
kind. 



FROM THB LITERARY PANORAMA. 
HUMBOU>T'S POUTICAL ESSAYS ON NEW SPAIN. 

« 

[Concluded from p. 236.] 



VERY little foresight was neces- 
sary to authorize our opinion, that 
the colonies of New Spain were 
ripe for separation from the parent 
state, as suggested in the former 
part of this article. It is not, there- 
Ibrc) as claiming much credit for 
sagacity, that we introduce the con- 
tinuation of this subject, by remark- 
ing, that, since our last publication, 
intelligence has arrived, of Mexico, 
with its provinces, generally, having 
assumed the character of indepen- 
dence. This event ^vas to be ex- 



pected. Whether it will issue in 
such an entire separation of inter- 
ests from Old Spaiti, as too often 
converts old friends into new ene- 
mies, cannot, at present, be deter- 
mined. Many are the questions 
which may arise in consequence of 
such a revolution. For instance, as 
io religion. Being catholicks, wiH 
the Mexicans retain their subjec- 
tion to the head of the catholick 
church ? will the head of the catho- 
lick church continue to bestow his 
apostolick benediction on revolters 



* It is admitted by sir T. Bernard, that no charge of borrowing from Dr. Bell can 
possibly be brought ag-ainst Mr. Lancaster. Indeed, he accuses both Mr. Lancaster 
and iiis defenders, of never having ** examined Dr. Bell's principles or their applica- 
tion." tp. 103] Ami, if they never did undei'stimd them. Dr. Bell himself fumislics 
their best apology; for, afar the lapse of twelve years, and the publication of tliree 
editions of his plan, he announces the purpose of additional matter in the fourth to be. 
to ** frive minute and part icnhir instructions fvv rednc'iKg' his scheme to practice ** p. 29. 
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from their natural sovereign} his social Institutions, were not the principal 

most catholick majesty ? Great was elements of this grand dynamical calcula- 

the traffick, formerly, in this coun- ^^"» the kingdom of New Spain might, 

tm in religious articles, bulls, in-, »t pr^nt, be pUcedm opposition to the 

KA^f «« w gwuo ««vx^x«^o, uuxio, *u , confederation of the American repubhcks. 

dulgences, pardons, rosaries, gir- Both labour under the inconvenience of 

dies, 8cc. but this source of wealth an unequally distributed population; but 

to the popedom, must now fail. Not that of the United States, though in a soil 

much can the peninsula aiford to ^^^ climate less favoured by nature, aug- 

expand at Rome, for such pur- ments with an infinitely greater rapidity. 

-.1 ^ ^ J i.:*! i-v - . :ii *.u f^-J^ - Neither does it comprehend, like the 

Chases; and still less will the fervour y^^^-^^^ population, nearly two millions 

ot religious zeal, after a while, m- and a half of aborigines. These Indians, 

duce the Mexicans to remit for that degraded by the despotism of the ancient 

purpose. Azteck sovereigns, and by the vexations of 

As 
the 

no great energy has been of late fhi^ p;:;;'te;tion, from the greardiltance of 

transmitted trom the sovereign m the supreme authority. The kingdom of 

Europe to his subjects in the neW New Spain has one decided advantage 

world. The wisdom that emanated over the United States. The number of 

from the court of Madrid was not »laves there, either Africans or of mixed 

prodigious; and the vigour of admi- '^^^.\ \] ^^5?°^* "°^^'"?' .^^ advantage 

*^. ^ Y' .. • -J which the European colonists have only 

nistration was not superiour, m de- ^egun rightly to appreciate since the tra- 

gree, to what the country to be go- gical events of the revolution of St. Do- 

verned might have afforded. The mingo. So true it is, that the fear of phy- 

mass of the people will feel no loss sical evils acts more powerfully than mo- 

-when the European parent is devest- ^^^ considerations on the true interests of 

ed of the supremacy over them, sodety, or the principles^of philaiuhropy 

-«jcru ».i *t « .,;>! u 'ui aiwl of justice, SO often the theme of the 

Whether they will be sensibly p^riiament, th^ constituent assembly, and 

gainers by the change, must, with the works of the philosophers." 
many other inquiries, 'be referred, 

to the decision of time. When reporting on Mr, Arrow- 

We avail ourselves of M. de smith's map of these provinces (co- 

Humboldt's words, to state, that old pied mostly from M. de H.) we sug- 

*< Spain is ^ve times smaller than gested the possibility, that, hereaf- 

Mexico.'* [We do not approve of ter, the sceptre of dominion, over both 

tliis mode of stating the proportion: east and west, might be held by a 

the translator should have said, sovereignof Mexico. The bai*onena- 

« Mexico is^T^<? times larger than bles us to add, that "a king of 

Spain.] Should no unforeseen mis- Spain, resident in the capital of 

fortunes occur, we may reckon, Mexico, might transmit his ordera 

that, in less than a century, the pa- in . five weeks to the peninsula in 

pulation of New Spain will equal Europe, and in six. weeks to the 

thatof the mother country." At pre- PhiUippine Islands in Asia." He 

sent, the population of Mexico is might raise in his kingdom what 

almost equal to that of the United commerce coUects from the rest oi 

States of America. Qur traveller the globe: sugar, -cochineal, cacao> 

thus compares these two countries: cotton, coffee, wheat, hemp, flax,. 

silk, oils, and wine, meta!s of all 

" If the political force of two states do- kiads^ not excepting quicksilver, 

pended solely on the space whicl. they oG. superb timber, with various i-equi- 

cupyontne erlobe, and on the number of •/ r _ ,.^ ^ ^ ^c : ^ 

thiir inhabitants; ifthenature of the soiU ^^^^^ ^f^ ^^« ^^PP^^ «^ «^''^^'J"^ 

tlie confi^ration of the coast, and if the power. The eastern coast, neverth^- 

cliinate, the energy of the nation, and, less, is ill provided with ports; for 

above all, the- decree of perfection of its Vera Cruz, which is one of the beai 

Vol. y. 2 s 
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now iTsed, is merely a bad anchor- 
age, between dangerous shallows. 
It is well known, that the project of 
a canal, cut across the isthmus, to' 
unite the two seas, has long been 
contemplated with interest in Eu- 
rope; and we remember to have 
seen a private memorial addressed 
to the king of France, the burden of 
,which was, the dread entertained 
by the French statesmen, lest Eng- 
land should obtain possession of this 
territory, by permission of Spain; 
should form a canal, and, thereby, 
obtain facilities for commerce in the 
South Sea; against which, all the 
navy .of France might in vain at- 
tempt to oppose effectual obstacles. 
M. de H. examines the feasibility of 
this scheme, and descnbes the lo- 
calities of nine different points, on 
which it has been proposed to be 
executed; stating the advantages 
and disadvantages of each. There is 
no present appearance, favourable 
to the execution of such a plaU) 
which leads us to investigate fur- 
ther the character of this proposal. 

The elevations above the level of 
the sea, which distinguish the pro- 
vinces of New Spain, are known, 
among the inhabitants, under three 
appellations. The first is the Tierras 
Calientes; the sultry districts; these 
produce abundance of sugar, indigo, 
cotton 9 and bananas; but they are vi- 
sited by Uie yellow fever. Yet im- 
petuous winds, from October to 
March, cool the air to 60® of Fah- 
renheit at Vera Cruz; at the Havan- 
na to 32«>. 

Rising on the Cordilleras, we 
come .to the Tierras Tcmfiladaa^ the 
temperate region; about 4,000 or 
5,000 feet above the level of the sea; 
the mean heat of the whole year is 
from 68** to 70<>; and it seldom va- 
ries more than eight or ten degrees. 
But to this height the clouds as- 
cend; thick fogs, therefore, are fre- 
quently their envelope; but when 



this country i& free from them, it is 
a delightful region. 

The third elevation is the Tierras 
Frias^, the cold districts; rising from 
7,000 to 8,000 feet or more. The 
mean temperature is under 62**. At 
Mexico the thermometer has been 
known to fall several degrees below 
the freezing point. Still higlier ele- 
vations have winters proportionately 
rude; with snow, ice, and other at- 
mospherick phenomena. It would 
be worthy of some intellig^ent natu* 
ralist, to form a comparison be- 
tween these gradations under the 
torrid zone, which, rising in height, 
increase in rigour; and those coun- 
tries, northward and southward, of 
which the winters are more severe 
as we advance towards the poles: 
Supposing the earth to be depressed 
at the poles, it is fair to ask whether 
the elevation of one country pro- 
duces effects analagous to the de- 
pression of the other ? and to infer, 
that nature has more than one way 
of producini the same effects* 

The heights at which the pre- 
cious metals are found, deserve our 
attention. . 

** A remarkable advantage for the pro- 
gress of national industry, arises from the 
height at which nature, in New Spain, 
has deposited the precious n)etal$. In Peru 
the most considerable stiver itiin^s, those 
of Potosi, Pasco, and Chota, are 4tfimense- 
ly elevated Very near the region of per- 
petual snow. In working them, men, pro- 
visions, and cattle, must all be brought 
from a distance. Cities situated in plains, 
where water freezes the whole year 
round, and where trees never vegetate, 
can hardly be an attractive abode. No- 
things can determine a free man to aban- 
don the delicious climate of the valleys to 
insuJate himself on the top ©f the Andes, 
but the hope bf amassing wealth- But In 
Mexico, the richest seams of silver, those 
of GuanaiLuato, Zacatecas, Tasco, and 
Heal del Monte, are in moderate eleva- 
tions of from 1700 to 2000 metres.* The 
mines are surrounded with ciiltiATsited 
fields, towns, and villages; the neighbour- 
ing summits ai*e crowned with forests; and 



* From 5576 to 6561 feet 
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etery thing facilitates the acquisition of 
isubterraneous wealth." 

Our author drops many interest- 
ing sug^gestions on the mines. 

** The working of the mines has long 
been regarded as one of the principal 
causes of the depopulation of America. 
It will be diiEcult to call in question, 
that at the first epoch of the conquest, and 
even in the seventeenth century, many 
Indians pe^shed from the excessive labour 
to which they were compelled in the 
mines. They perished without posterity, as 
thousands -of African slaves annually pe- 
rish in the West Indian plantations, from 
fatigue, defective nourishment, and want 
of sleep. In Peru, at least in the most 
southern part, the country is depopulated 
hy the mines, because the barbarous law 
of the mita is yet in existence, which com- 
pels the Indians . to remove from their 
homes into distant provinces, wh^re hands 
are wanted for extracting the subterra- 
neous wealth. But it is not so much the 
labour as the sudden change of climate, 
which renders the mita so pernicious to 
the health of the Indians. This race of 
men have not tlie flexibility of organiza- 
tion for which the Europeans are so emi- 
nently distinguished. The health of a 
copper- coloured man suffers infinitely 
M'hen he is transported from a warm to a 
cold climate, particularly when he is forced 
to descend from the elevation of the Cor- 
dilleras into those narrow and humid val- 
leys, where all the miaamata of the neigh- 
bouring regions appe^ to be deposited. 

'* In tlie kingdom of New Spain, at 
least within the last thirty or forty yeara, 
the labour of the mines is free^ and there 
remains no trace of the mtUf though a 
justly celebrated author* has advanced 
tlie contrai*y. No where does the lower 
people enjoy, in greater security, the fruit 
of their labour, than in the mines of Mex- 
ico, no law forces the Indian to choose 
this species of labour, or to prefer one 
mine to another; and when he is displeased 
with tlie proprietor of the mine, he may 
offer his services to another master, who 
may pay, perhaps, more regularly. These 
unquestionable facts are very little known 
in Burope. The number of persons em- 
ployed in subterraneous operations, who 
are divided into several classes [Barena- 
cloyes, ^Faeneros, Tanatenos, Bareteros] 
does not exceed, in the whole kingdom of 



New Spain, 28 or S0,000. Hence there is 
not more than one hundredth part of the 
whole population immediately employed 
in the mines. 

" The mortality among the miners of 
Mexico is not much greater than what is 
observed among the other classes. We 
may easily be convinced of this, by examin- 
ing the bills of mortality in the different 
parishes of Guanaxuato and Zacatecas* 
This is a. phenomenon, so much the more 
remarkable, as the miner in several of 
these mines, is exposed to a tempera- 
ture 6** above the mean temperatures of 
Jamaica and Pondi cherry .f I found the 
centigrade thermometer at 34*^4: at the 
bottom of the mine of Valenciana {en los 
planes) a per{)endicular depth of 513 
metres, while at the mo\ith of the pit, in 
the open air, the sj^me thermometer sinks 
in winter to 4** or 5% above 0. The Mex- 
ican miner is, consequently, exposed to 
a change of temperature of more than 
30. ^'Il But this enormous heat of the 
Valenciana mine is not the effect of a 
great number of men and lights collected 
into a small space; it is much more owing 
to local and geological causes, which we 
shall afterwards examine. 

" It is curious to observe how the Mesti- 
zoes and Indians employed in carrying 
minerals on their back, who go by the 
name of Tenateros, remain continually 
loaded for six hours with a weight of 
from 225 to 350 pounds, and constantly 
exposed to a very high temperature, as- 
cending eight or ten times successively^ 
without intermission, stairs of 1800 steps. 
The appearance of these robust and la- 
borious men would have operated a change 
in the opinions of the Raynals and Pauws, 
and a number of other authors, however 
estimable in other respects, who ha%e 
been pleased to declaim against the dege- 
neracy of our species in Uie toj-rid zone. 
This occup^on of Teuateros is accounted 
unhealthy, if they enter more than tliree 
times a week into the mines. But the la- 
bour which ruins most i*apidly the robust- 
est constitutions is thatof the7:?«;r7iar/ore,9, 
who blow up the rock with powder. I'hese 
men rarely pass the age of oS^ if from a 
thirst of gain they continue their severe 
labour for the whole week. They generally 
pass no more than five or six years at this 
occupation, and then betake themselves 
to other employments less injiuious to 
health. 

** From five to six thousand persons are.- 



• Robertson, Historv of America, vol. li'. p, S7'^» ' 

t Nearlv 11° Fahrenheit. 

4 93^ I'ahrenheit. |j 39^ or 41" Fahrenheit. H 51° Fahrcnholt.- 
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employed in the aiBalgamAtion of the ml- 
nerkls, or the preparatory labour. A great 
number of these individuals pass their 
lives in walking barefooted over heaps of 
brayed metal, moistened and mised with 
muriate of soda, sulphate of iron, and 
oxid of mercury, by the contact of the 
atmospherick air and the solar rays. It is 
a remarkable phenomenon to see these 
men enjoy the most perfect health. The 
physicians, who practise in places where 
tliere are mines, unanimously assert, that 
the nervous affections, which might be 
attributed to the effect of an absorption of 
oxid of mercury, very rarely occur. At 
Guanaxuato part of the inhabitants drink 
the very water in which the amalgamation 
has been purified [aqua • de hivaderos] 
without feeling any mjury from it. This 
fact has often struck Europeans, not inti- 
mately a<fquainted with the principles of 
chymistry. The water is, at first, of a 
grayish-bhie colour, and contains in sus- 
pension black oxid of mercury, and small 
globules of native mercury, and amalga- 
mation of silver. This metallick mixture 
gradually precipitates, and the water be- 
comes limpid. It can neither dissolve tJie 
oxid of miercury nor the muriate of mer- 
cury, which is one of the most insoluble 
s.ilts which we know. The mules are very 
fond of this water, because it contains a 
little muriate of soda in dissolution." 

We shall now direct our attention 
to the character and condition of 
tlie Indians, generally, a race of 
men, in our opinion, much more in- 
jured than our author seems willing 
to allow. Nevertlieless, whether 
they have cause to rejoice in the 
prospect of a political revolution, we 
cannot- pretend to dctei*mine. Hap- 
py should we be did circumstances 
allow us to flatter ourselres that that 
portiot; cf the human race which is 
appointed to inhabit these countries, 
^vould benefit, as we wish them, by 
Mich an occurrence. The following 
extracts contain matter of mingled 
gratification and sorrow; that Mex- 
ico should have taken so small a 
share in the slave trade, we rejoice; 
but, to see wras maintained by 
Christian missionaries, is much 



more afflictive than the contempk- 
tion of those scenes of distress 
which Africa was formerly compel- 
led to witness almost incessantly. 



<c 



The kingdom of New Spain is, of all 
the European colonies under the torrid 
zone, that in which there are the fewest 
negroes. We may almost say that there 
arc no slaves. We may go through the 
whole city of Mexico witliout seeing a 
black countenance. The service of no 
house is can-led on with slaves. In this 
point of view, especially, Mexico presents 
a singular contrast to the Uavanna, iiina> 
and Caraccas. From exact information 
procured by those employed in the enu- 
meration of 1793, it appears that in ail 
New Spain there are not six thousand 
negroes, and not more than nine or ten 
thousand slaves, of whom the greatest 
number belong to the ports of Acapulcn 
and Vera Cruz, or the warm re^ons of 
the coast [tierraa caliente**'} The slaves- 
are four times more numerous in the 
capitania general 'of Caraccas, which does 
not contain the sixth part of the population 
of Mexico^ The negroes of Jamaica are 
to those of New Spain in the proportion of 
250 to wie / Iq the West India islands, 
Peru and even Car.accas, the progress of 
agriculture and indiistiy in general, de- 
pends on the augmentation of negroes^ la 
the island of Cuba, for exampie,'^-here 
the annual exportation of sugar has risen, 
in twelve years from 400^000 to 1,000,000 
quintals, between 1792 and 1S03 nearly 
5J,000* slaves have been introduced. But 
in Mexico tlie increase of colonial prospe- 
rity is no wise occasioned by a more active 
slave trade. It is not above twenty years 
since Mexican sugar was known in Eu- 
rope; Vera Cruz, at present exports more 
than 120,000 quintals; and yet the pro- 
gresn of sugar cultivation which has taken 
place in New Spain since the revolutioa 
of St Domingo has not perceptibly in- 
creased the number of slaves. Of the 
74,000 negroes annually furnished by 
Africa to the equinoxial regions of Ame- 
rica and Asia, and which are worth, ib the 
colonies, the sum of 111,000,000 francs,t 
not above 100 land on the coast of Mexico. 
" By the laws tliere can be no Indian 
slaves in the Spanish colonies; and yet, by 
a singular abuse, two species of wars 
very different in appearance give rise to 
a state very much like that of the .^'rtean 



> ■ 

• According to the customhouse reports of the Havanna, of which I possess a c<^T, 
the mtroduction of negroes, from 17^9 to 1803, was 34,500, of whom 7 per cent die 

a'.inuullv. 

t 4,(feo,370;. sterlijig. 
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alave. The nusqionary mpnk^ of Soutj^. When t^c; Spaniard? piade the oonquesi 

America make^ from time to time, 4jicur7 of Mexico, tUey fouqd very f<^w inhabitants 

sions into the countries possessed by in tlie countries situated beyond the pa* 

peaceable tribes of Indians, whom they rallel of 20^, These prorinces were the 

call savagea \_IncUof bi^avos] because abode of the Chichioaeeks and Otomiteay 

they have not learned to make the sign two pastoral natioms^ of whom thin hordes 

or the cross like the equally naked In<r wer^ scattered over a vast territory, 

dians of the missions {^Indios reducidas.'] Agriculture and civilisation* as we have 

In these nocturnal incursions, dictated by already obnerved, were concentrated in 

the most culpable fanaticism, they lay the plains south of the river of Santiago^ 

hold of all Tvhom they can surprise, espe- especially between the valley of Mexico 

cially children, -women, and old men. They and the province of Oaxaca 

separate, toithoiit pity, children from their " From the 7th to the 13th century, 

mothers, lest they should concert to^^ther population seems in general to have con*, 

as to the means of escape. The monk who tinually flowed towai'ds tlie south. Fix>m 

is chief of this expedition, distributes the the regions situated to the north of th/? 

young people among the Indians of his Rio Gila issued forth those warlike na-^ 

mission who have the most contributed to tions who successively inundated the 

the success of the Eutrados. On the Ori- country of Anahuack. We are ignorant- 

noco, and on the banks of the Portuguese whether that was their primitive country, 

Rio Negro, these prisoners bear the name or whether they came originally from 

of Pottos; and they are treated like slaves Asia or the northwest coast of Ameri- 

tUl they are of an age to marry. The desire ca, and traversed the savannas of Nabajoa 

orf having Poitos and making them work and Mociui, to arrive, at the Rio Gila. The^ 

Ibr eight or ten years, induces the Indians hieroglyphical tables of the Aztecks have' 

of the missions to excite the monks to ti-ansmitted to us the memory of the prin- 

these incursions, which the bishops have cipal epochs of the great migrations, 

g'enerally had the good sense to blame, as among tlie Americans. This migration 

the means of attaching odium to religion bears some analogy to that which, in the 

and its ministers. In Mexico the prisoners fifth century, plunged Kurope in a state of 

taken in the petty Warfare which is can*i- barbarism, of which we yet feel the fatal 

ed on almost without interruption, on the effects in many of our social institutions. 

ft'ontiers of the provineias intemasexpe- However, the people who traversed Mexi- 

pience a much more unhappy fate than the co, left behind them traces of cultivation 

Poitos. They are generally of the nation and civilisation. The Toultecks appeared 

of the Mecos or Apaches, and they are first, in the year 640, the Chicbimecks in 

dragged to Mexico, where Ihey langliish 1170, the Nahualtecks in 1178, the Acol- 

in the dungeons of a correction house [Xa hues and Aztecks in 1196. The Toultecks 

JT^rdada]. Their ferooity is increased by introducd the cultivation of maize and cot* 

solitude and despair. Transported to Vera ton; they built cities, made roads, and con- 

CJruz and the island of Cuba, they soOn structed those great pyramids wiiich are 

perish, like every savage Indian removed yet admired, and of which the faces are ve- 

from the high, table land into the lower, ry accurately laid out. They knew the use 

atrnl consequently hotter regions. These of hieroglyphical paintings; they could 

Mecos prisoners sometimes break from found metals, and cut the hardest stones; 

their dungeons, and commit the most and they hud a solar year more perfect 

atrocious cioiekics in the sunxHmding than that of the Greeks and Romans. The 

countries. It is high time that the govern- form of their government indicated that 

ment interested itself in these unfortunate they were the descendants of a people w ho 

persons, whose number is s'mall, and their had experienced great vicissitudes in 

situation so much the easier to be amelio- their social state. But wliere is the source 

rated." of that cultivation ? where is the country 

from which the Toultecks and Mexicans 

What is the condition of the In- issufed ? 

dians already under the Spanish go- " '^'*>e Indians of New Spain hear a gene- 

v^ernment, we learn from our au- ral resemblance to those who inhabit ^^^^ 

4.i,^» :» j;£p.v««^* 4.« f !• 1 iiada, Florida, Peru, and Brazil. They 

thor in different pai-ts of lus work. ^^,.<.\,,^ same swartliy at.d copper colour, 

•* The Indians, or copper^colmired flat and smooth hnir, small beard, squat 
race, are rarely to be found in the north of body, long eye, witli the corner directed 
J^ew Spain, and are hardly to be met with upwards towards the temples, prominent 
in ihe provineias intetmas. History gives lis ' 'cheek bones, thick lips, and an expression 
several causes for tliis phenomenon, of gentleness in the mouth, strongly con- 
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trasted with a |fkx>niy and severe look. 
The American race, aner the hyperbore- 
an race, is the least numerous; but it oc- 
cupies the greatest space on the globe. 
Over a million and a half of square leagues, 
from the Terra del Fuegt> islands to the 
river St. Laurence and Baring^s Straits, we 
>are struck, at the first glance, witli the 
j^neral resemblance in the features of the 
inhabitants. We think we perceive that 
they all descend from the same stock, 
notwithstanding the enormous diversity of 
language which separates them from one 
another." 

•* In the forests of Guiana, especially 
near the sources of the Oronoco, are seve- 
ral tribes of a whitish complexion, the 
Guaicas, Guajaribs, and Arigues, of whom 
several robust individuals, exhibiting no 
symptom of the asthenical malady which 
characterizes albinos, have the appearance 
of true Mestizoes. Yet these tribes have 
never mingled with Europeans, and are 
surrounded with otlier tribes of a dark 
brown hue.'* 

•* The ^f exican Indians, when we con- 
sider them en rruute, offer a picture of ex- 
treme misery. Banished into the most 
barren districts, and indolent from nature, 
and more still from their political situa- 
tion, the natives live only from hand to 
mouth. We should seek almost in vain 
among them for individuals who enjoy any 
thing like a certain mediocrity of fortune. 
Instead, however, of a comfortable inde- 
pendency, we find a few families whose 
fortime appears so much the more colos- 
sal, as we least expect it among the lowest 
class of the people. In the intcndancies of 
Oaxaca and Valladolid, in the valley of 
ToUica, and especially in t!je environs of 
the gi^eat city of la Pucbla de los Angeles, 
we find several Indians, who, under an ap- 
pearance of poverty, conceal considerable 
wealth. When I visited the small city of 
Cholula, an old Indian woman was buried 
there, who left to her children plantations 
of maguey [agave] worth more than 
360,000 francs.* These plantations are the 
vineyards and sole wealtli of the country. 
However, there are no caciques at Cholu- 
la; and the Indians tliei'e are all tributary, 
and distinguished for their great sobriety 
and their gentle and peaceable manners. 
The manners of the Cholulans exhibit a 
singular contrast to those of tlieir neigh- 
bours of Tlascala, of whom a gi*eat num- 
bt'r pretend to be the descendants of the 
highest titled iiobiUty, and who increase 
their pm*eity by a litigious disposition and 
a ri'Stiess and turbulent turn of mind. — 
Afnong the most wealthy Indian families 
at Cholula, are the Axcotlan, the Sarmi- 



entos, and Roi&erots at Guaxocingo, tlie 
Sochipiltecatl; and, especially, the Te- 
cuanouegues in the village de los Reyes. 
Each of these families Assess a capital of 
from 800,000 to 1,000,000 of livres.t They 
enjoy, as we have already stated, great 
consideration among the tributary Indians; 
but they generally go barefooted, and co- 
vered with a Mexican tunick of coarse 
texture and a brown colour, appifeaching 
to black, in the same way as the very low- 
est of the Indians are usually dressed." 

Of xiegroes) this country contains 
very few: of Creoles it contains ma- 
ny; and thesey we conjecture^ are 
destined to become the ruling' pow- 
ers, when the convulsive struggle is 
over. From these extracts our read* 
ers may form their opinion on the 
contents of this work. It would have 
been, at any time, an accession to 
our stock of information; but the 
present moment imparts to it an vni* 
portance in which it is altogether 
unrivalled. The subject has never 
been so scientifically treated. But 
the present volumes do not contain 
the natural history, or other phikn 
sophical illustrations: they are to be 
sought elsewhere. 

If we were criticising the labours 
of a translator who had been allow* 
ed full leisure to execute his task, 
and revise it with diligence, we 
should think it our duty to complain 
of many offences against propriety, 
which occur in these volumes: bik 
it seems that haste has domineered 
over talent on this occasion. We 
know not whether to censure with 
severity the translator who under- 
takes more than he can perform, or 
to wish him a greater allowance of 
time on the next occasion: but of 
this we are certain, that maugre the 
commands of his master the book^ 
seller, his labour would have been 
more honourable to his abilities had 
he carefully reinspected it, before ifr 
was committed to the press. The. 
plates annexed to this edition^ 
equally bear marks ot huriy: those 
who have seen the originals will 
bestow but moderate commendatioa 
on xYi^^^ translations • 



£ 15,000 sterling. 



t From £33,3S6 lo £^,670 sterling. 
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The Select Works of Antony Van Leeuwenhoekj containing his Microscopical Disco- 
veries in many of the Works of Nature. Translated from the Datch^md Latin Edi- 
tions published by ttie Author. By Samuel Hoole. VoL 3d. 4to. 2/. 2«. Boards. 



SEVERAL years having elapsed 
since the first volume of this trans- 
lation . was published) we almost 
despaired of its continuance; but we 
were glad to perceive that our fears 
were unfoimded, and to have it in 
our power to announce its comple* 
tion. The present volume, like the 
former, consists of a number of un- 
connected treatises on different 
branches of natural history, the chief 
Interest of which depends on the 
microscopical observations for which 
the author is so justly celebrated. 
We shall mention the subiects of 
the different articles in the order in 
which they stand, enlarging on some 
of the most curious of them« 

The first essay is on the forma- 
'tion of different kinds of wood, elm, 
beech, willow, alder. Sec. accompa^ 
nied by plates of the appearances 
which they exhibit, when highly 
magnified; the principal object be- 
ing to point out the relative size and 
situation of the perpendicular ves- 
sels, as affected by the annual growth 
of the tree. We have next some ob- 
servations on the herring, particu- 
larly on its food; and afterward an 
essay on the ant. In his account of 
the latter, the author combats some 
opinions which have been generally 
adopted respecting it, and which 
still form a part of the popular be- 
lief. He was led to conclude "that 
the ant, as well as the weevil and 
other minute animals (in these cold 
regions) ^does, in the winter season, 
lie without motion, and does not 
teke any nourishment; and that the 
collections of food which ants are 
observed to make, and to heap to- 
gether in their nests, during Che 
summer season, is for no other pur- 
pose than to feed their young.*' 
Xhi& opinion is rendered very pro- 



bable, by many of the facts which 
are adduced. Respecting, the bodies 
vulgarly called ant's eggs, it is re* 
marked, Htm they are found nearly 
as large as the ant itself, and, there- 
fore, must have grown after they 
left the body of the parent. This 
consideration led the author to exa- 
mine more particularly into their na- 
ture, when he found them to be 
maggots, in which the rudiments of 
the future animal may be perceived; 
the proper eggs are much smaller, 
and may be detected in great num^ 
hers in the nests. It is for the sup- 
ply- of these maggots that the old 
ants carry food during the summer, 
the maggots being themselves inca- 
pable of motion. M. Leeuwenhoek 
conjectures that the food is first re- 
ceived into the stomach of the ant, 
and there undergoes some change, 
which renders it more proper for the 
support of the young animal. This, 
altogether, forms one of the most 
curious articles in the volume, and 
announces infoiitnation, which has 
not, perhaps, been sufficiently no- 
ticed by subsequent naturalists. 

An amusing paper occurs re- 
specting the flea. As soon as the 
young worm leaves the egg, it spins 
for itself a web, in which it lies for 
some time quite concealed; and it 
appears that there is an immediate 
necessity for this process, because a 
minute insect of the mite kind exists, 
which would prey on the worip, if 
it had not this protection. Perhaps 
no animal exhibits a greater dis- 
play of curious mechanism; and the 
author seems to have examined and 
described it with the most minute 
accuracy. The succeeding observa- 
tions are on the seeds of some dif- 
ferent kinds of trees, on the genera- 
tion of eels, and on the eye of the 
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beetle. So far from the last animal these small globules, there wore 
jpossessing an imperfect sight, ac- some larger ones, of which," lie 



cording to the vulgar proverbi it is 
furnished with above 3,000 eyes, 
each of them possessing a distinct 
lens and optic k nerve. The same 
essay contains some remarks on the 



says, ^' I judged that six would be 
equal in size to one globule of hu- 
man blood." Some curious remarks 
follow on the minute fieabf fibres 
The author was able, by means of 



brain of the gnat, and the circulation his glasses, to detect them when of 
of the blood in the crab. The next so small a size, that a milli<ML oecu- 



object that is described, is, die pro* 
turberance which is occasionally 
ibund on the leaf of the willow; and 
which is the work of an insect that 
lays its eggs on the surface of the 
leaf, and, at the same time, seems 
to penetrate into its substance, and 
act on it in such a way as to pro- 
duce this excresence, which serves 
as a receptacle for the future ani- 
mal. A section on the loadstone fol- 
lows, which is less interesting than 
some other parts of the work, be- 
cause our knowledge of the pro- 
perties of this substance is very 
much extended since Leeuwenhoek 
wrote. We cannot assent to an opi- 
nion advanced by the translator, that 
any analogy subsists between the 
loadstone and the polypus, merely 
because every fragment of a magnet 
becomes itself a perfect magnet, in 
the same way as the parts of a di- 



pied only the size of a square inch. 
He particularly examined the vM^ 
cles of a fiea's foot; and, by compait- 
iug them with those of the larger 
animals, he infeiTed that the inti- 
mate fibres of all were of the same- 
size. 



(« 



<« 



I continued my observations," he s^a, 
by examining the flesh taken out of the 
feet of a flea, and I saw no difference be- 
tween the formation and fig^ure of the 
fibres, taken out of the breast and tiie 
feet, and I saw inoi*e than twelve of guck 
fibres in the foot of a ^ea* join^ig to each 
other, and also many smaller hbres, in 
which I could not distinguish the folds or 
wrinkles; these last I took to be exceed- 
ing small blood vessels and nerves. 

** I also took the flesh out of the feet oT 
small flies, and saw the fieshy fibres ift 
them to be formed in thesasae maaner JU 
beforementioned. 

** The fibres which compose the sub- 
stance of a whale, I also found to be each 
enclosed in a membrane, and to be com* 



vided polypus each form a perfect posed of still smaller filaments; and wi& 

J^nlmal. reg-ard to the size of these fishy ^res, 

The next essay, on the brain of <^^ch single fibre was no larger than ia 



the turkey, the sheep, and the spar- 
row, is particularly to be noticed, 
as containing many, observations on 
the size of the particles of the blood. 
The hypothesis which the author 
formed of a descending series of ** before described, namely, each sar- 



the smaller fish; and, indeed, I have seen 
the fibres in some codfish, eight times the 
size of those in a whale. 

" I also examhied the component fibrei 
in the flesh of li mouse, a calf and a ho^, 
and found their foi*mation to be the sxme 



globules, which was afterward taken 
up and embellished by Boerhave 
and the other humoral pathologists, 
seems to be one of the few instances 
in which M. Leeuwenhoek suffered 



rounded with a particular membrane, and 
composed of smaller filaments: the fibres 
'in the flesh of all thdse animals was nearly 
i>f the size I hare before laid down, so that 
i may say, the fleshy fibres composing the- 
body of an ox are not, singfly takeft, Iftrger 



his fancy to warp his accuracy of than those \*hich go to the substance of a 
observation. He infoi-ms us in hi a "^^^^^^^ ^^'?\'^^h ^^ ^ ^^^ve coinputetl, the 



observation. He infonns us in his 
essay, that he saw a fluid issue 
fro^Tfi the vessels of the brain, 
*' composed of very minute glo- 
bules, 36 of which would not be 
equal in size to a globule of the hu- 
man bloodj" and that, *« besides 



one animal is thirty thousand times the size, 
of the othei'." 

From some intercsthig remarks 
on the external membrane of the hu- 
man skin, it appears to consist of ^ 
continuous layer of proper scales, 
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so extremely minute that 200 of reg'ard to the shape of the globules of 



them "may be covered by a com 
mon grain of isand;" they are dispo- 
ned with great regularity, and are 
of a pentagonal figure. It would 
-seem that the skin has no proper 
pores, except such as exist in the 



component particles of the blood, for they 
•oAietinies appeared of a spherical, knd 
sometimes of an oval and even a flat shape, 
and sometinaes an irregular figure; this I 
sometimes attributed to roy glasses not 
being of sufficient magnifying power to 
distinguish them, and sonietimes to the 



interstices of these scales. The au^ position in wi.ich they appeared to the 



eye, for, while in circulation, they tumbled 
one over another, sometimes presetiting 
one part and sometimes another to the 
view; and I also thought that it might be 
owing to the straightness of the vessels, 
in which the particles of blood, oeing of a 
yielding nature, might, hy tlie compres- 



•thor thinks that their number is the 
isame at all ages, and that there- 
fore, as the body increases joi size, 
each individual scale must grow 
proportionably. We have next some 
observations oh gouty and urinary . _ 
concretions, and on the nature of »wn, lose their sjAerical figure. 

gunpowder; subjects on which the 
author's knowledge was necessarily 
very deficient; and we afterward 
come to a train of microscopical ex« 
perimentson the louse, which, were 
It not for the disgust excited by the 
object, we should rank among the 
most attractive parts of the volume. 
We shall only notice one fact, which 
the writer seems to have discovered, 
that the sensation of itching, produ- 
ced by these animals, is not caused 
by their bite, but by a sting which 
the male protrudes from the extre- 
mity of its body. 

M. Leeuwenhoek's next investi- 
gations relate to some of the most 
minute animals that are perceptible 
to the naked eye, viz. the mite, the 
different kinds of insects which in- 
jure fruit-trees, and the animalcules 
that are found in the sediment of 
urater. To the subsequent paper, 
^hicb gives an account of the circu- 
lation of the blood in the tail of the 
eel, the translator subjoins a de- 
scription of the microscopes which 
were employed, taken from the wri- 
tings of Mr. Baker. In the next es- 
say^ on frogs, and on the manner in 
ivhich they are produced from tad- 
poles, we have a number of addi- 'scarcely perceive any sensible thicknessj 
lional observations on the clobules of and in short, otliers, where their sides 



*' In order to satisfy myself m some de- 
gree on this head, I cut off pieces from 
the tails of several small, flat fish, such aa 
plaice and flounders, in order to view the 
blood when drawn out of the vessels, and 
the rather, because I could not persuade 
myself, that the natural shape of Uie par* 
tides of blood in fishes was an oval; fi>ra8- 
much, as a spherical seemed to me to be 
the more perfect form. For I was of opi- 
nion, that the particles of blood in fishes 
were composed of six globules, in like 
manner with the blood in man, and in ter- 
restrial animals: and I several times saw 
the particles of fishes* blood, the original 
texture of which was broken, and in 
which I could distinctly see four or five, 
and in some few of them six component 
particles. I, however, thought it worthy of 
note, that many of these particles of 
.blood appeared to me of an oval shape, 
some few others roundish, and otliers of ft 
perfect spherical figure. 

•' In order failher to prosecute my in- 
quiries on this subject, I took the. blood 
of a salmon not quite dead, wliicb was 
received into a glass tube, about the size 
of a small writing pen: this bloody after a 
short time, became coagulated; but ha- 
ving restored it in part to its fluidity, I put 
it into a smaller glass tube, in which % 
viewed it, holding it so, that the particles 
of blood might be kept in motion continti'- 
ally, by which means many of the parti* 
cles appeared befoi*e my sight witli a fiat 
and oval shape; in others, the sides of 
which were turned towards, me, 1 could 



tional observations on the globules 
the blood, especially respecting 
their shape and size: 

*' In my several observations on the cir- 
culation of the blood in fishes, 1 have not 
been able clearly to satisfy myself witli 

Vol. y. 3 v 



were not exactly turned towards me, ap> 
peared somewhat broader in proportion to 
their size; but I could not discover one 
particle of blood of a perfect spherical 
shape.'* 

We have quoted this description 
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at length, because it is a subject 
wUch has given rise to much coi^ 
troyersy, and the passage must im- 
press the reader with a £Eivourable 
opinion of the author's candour. 
Apparently, he could scarcely be 
deceived respecting tb^ shape of the 
globules, although we da not asseitf 
to his theory of their composition. 

Wc now come to some remarks 
on phosphorus, and on the stin^ of 
the gnat;^ experiments on insensible 
perspiration; observations on the 
common fiy, and on the eggs of the 
shrimp; essay on the salts contained 
in pepper, tea, and cantharides; on 
the embryo plant discoverable in 
seeds and buds; and on the strucr 
lure of the nerves. The observations 
on the nerves are very curious; and 
had they obtained more general at- 
tention, they might, perhaps, have 
prevented the appearance of some 
of those idle hypotheses which have 
been formed respecting the origin 
of the sei^sations. The author speaks 
of the nerves as being ^ composed 
of very minute vessels of an incre- 
dible thinness, which, running by 
the sides oi each other, constitute a 
netVe." As to the size of them, the 
vessels are described as being so 
small, that << some hundreds of them 
-go to the composition of a nerve no 
larger than the hair of a man's 
beard; and although (says the wri- 
ter) these cavities, or the orifices of 
these vessels, are so wonderfully 
minute, I have seen living creatures 
in the waters, which could have 
jnoved andsvyam about in them with 
freedbjn." \Ve are informed th^t 
the ;alUhor^ at the time when he 
-inadcy these minute observations, 
.:wa8 not less than eighty five years 
-.of age. 

A paper succeeds on the quantity 
iof air contained in water and other 
fluids; and afterward a description 
c^ an ingenious . contrivance for 11- 
; lustrating the effect which the 
earth's motion about its .axis must 
-have on the atmosphere. It is sup- 
•posed that the centrifugal force' will 
thiSDW 9£E t^e^ clouds from the con- 
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tre, and thus support them at seoie 
distance from the earth's surface. la 
.some remarks on the circulation of 
the blood, the principal object is to 
show that the circuit must be com- 
plete in different times, according 
to the. distsnp^ of (be parts from the 
heart By coi^pafing together the 
observations which he has made on 
various subjects, the author coo- 
eludes that the blood circulates 
through the tail of the eel thirteen 
times m an hour, while in the upper 
parts, of the body it will circulate 
ninety six times. Provided that the 
blood in the human body moves at 
the same rate as in the eel, it will 
pass through the lower extremities 
only between two and three times 
in an hour, through the upper extre- 
mities above four times; and through 
the head eight times: but, in an hour, 
as much blood will pass through the 
heart as is equal to focu*teen times 
the quantity contained in the whde 
body. The proportions of these nrnii- 
bers may probably be correct, but 
we think that the whole estimate ^ 
considerably too low« With some 
remarks on the nature of lini^, oa 
wood that has been worm-eaten, and 
on the eyes of $sh, the volume coi\- 
cludes. 

The estimate of Leeuwenhoek's 
merits as a naturalist must be con- 
siderably raised in the minds d 
those who peruse these volumes; 
and who, though they may have frcK 
quently heard him quoted, or have 
occasionally examined sonae parts of 
his works, had not before so fiilly 
conceived the extent of his labours. 
His writings have certainly been too 
much neglected, and therefore w^ 
cannot but express our obligation t6 
Mr. Hoole for putting them in so 
commodious a form, In a translation 
which seems to be well execute^; 
and we must not omit to render k 
due tribute of applause to the ex- 
cellence of the engravings. TTic 
notes, which are occasionally ajdii- 
ed, do not, in our opinion, increase 
the value of the work: but they 
n numerof 
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BIOGRAPHY OF VISCOUNT BOLmCBROKE. 

[CoMladed from pa^ 383.] ~ 

Bolingbroke, on being appointed fore, was at bottom no bettcf than 

a bigot, as his faith wa3 founded on 



minister, immediately repaired to 
Paris, to solicit succours of all kinds 
from Louis XIV. His embassy, how- 
ever, did not prove eompletefy suc- 
cessful; for, although something 
was obtained, yet the aged monarch 
was hastening fast towards the con- 
clusion of his career, and had be- 
come not only indisposed to a new 
War with France, but almost inca- 
pable of business. A little money, 
some arms, and one or two vessels 
fitted out by the merchants, consti- 



the fear of the devil and of hell, and 
not on the love of virtue, the hor- 
rour of vice, the knowledge of the 
reciprocal duties of men living in 
society, and, in short, on the respect 
due to the supreme Being. 

It is but justice to Bolingbroke 
to add, that the duke of Berwick, 
who was an eyewitness of his con- 
duct, allows that he acted with great 
honour and propriety; and remarks, 
with great force and efficacy, on the 



tuted all the supplies he could ob- jealousies of the earl of Mar and 
tain in the name of « king James/* ***-" J-i-- ^^^ — — -> — »«- - — «-j ^'- 

The regency of the duke of Or- 
leans, was still less favourable to the 
affairs of the exiles; and the keen 
and discerning eye of Bolingbroke 
liad already anticipated the disasters 
ivhich soon after occurred to his 
party, both in England and Scot- 
land. 

Bolingbroke did not accompany 
the prince in his ill-concerted expe- 
dition to Scotland, having remained 
,at Paris for the purpose of obtaining 
succours from Spain; but on the re- 
turn of this personage, he was dis- 
missed from a service which was 
not very pleasing to him; '< for he 



the duke of Ormond, who envied his 
superiour talents and credit. « One 
must be entirely destitute of good 
sense,** says this celebrated gene- 
ral, " not to know that king James ' 
committed a most enormous iaul^, 
in dismissing the sole EnjgRsman 
capable of managing his affairs, and 
that too, at a time when he stood 
in the greatest need of- his ser- 
vices.** 

From this moment, Bolingbroke 
most sincerely abjured not only the 
services, but also the cause of the 
pretender: " I then took a resolU- 
tion,'* says he, ^ to make my peace 
with kirig George, and to empl<jy 



conceived but a low opinion both of all the experience,which Ihadunfor- 



the talents and character of his roy- 
iai highness. For example, it was 
never possible to obtain a categori- 
caf answer on the article of religion, 
supposing he ever ascended the 
throne of Great Britain, and al- 



tunately acquired out of my i^ativ^B 
country, for the purpose of \3Kade- 
ceiving my friends, and thus contri- 
buting to the reestablishment Ol 
union and tranquillity.'* 
Soon after this, some explanadd^s 



though that was a principal article took place between lord Stair, tb^ 
^ith the English, this prinCe, there- English initustef atdie'l^r^nck ^nft^ 
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and the subject of this luogniphical 
memoir, by means of a common 
friend. And it appears evident^ that 
it was the decided opinion of the for- 
mer, that the latter should be resto- 
red to his country. During tliis ne« 
gotiation, in the course of whichf 
the ex -secretary refused to disclose 
any intelligence that might affect 
his credit or wound his honour, the 
earl of Oxford, who had been com- 
mitted so long to the tower, was 
brought before the house of peei%, 
and acquitted, in consequence of a 
dispute with the commons. 

Notwithstandine this, his col- 
league still remamed in a foreign 
land. The urbanity and gayety of 
the French nation appeared to be 
Very suitable to his disposition; he 
was accustomed to deem himself 
" the least unfortunate of exiles;" 
He possessed a sufficiency of money 
to live in a handsome style; and his 
company was eagei'ly solicited by 
all the men of talents in France. In 
1717, he formed an acquaintance 
with the marchioness de ViUette 
whose maiden name was Maria 
Claire Deschamps de Marcilly, and 
who had been married to the mar- 
quis Villette Mursay, a relation of 
madame de Maintenon. She was 
then a widow with several chil- 
dren, had been educated at St. 
Cyr, and lived in the faubourg 
Saint Germain. This lady was about 
fifty-two years of age, possessed 
a very considerable fortune, and 
at the same time had a number 
of law-suits. " Without being hand- 
some, she knew how to please. 
She possessed wit, and might be 
said to have conversed with great 
effect, provided she had spoken but 
a little less." Bolingbroke soon felt 
himself in love with her; and as she 
was pleased with him, a close and 
intimate friendship immediately com- 
menced, which was, however, fre- 
quently interrupted and enribittered 
by his jealousy. 

, Imagining one day, at dinner, that 
she had a liking for Mr. Macdonald, . 
first esquire to the pretender^ and a 



▼ery handsome man, he overtum- 
ed the table in a furyt and broke 
all the glasses. The abb^ Alari, who 
was a witness to this scene^ was ac« 
customed to observe, in additi<Mi; 
'« tlvat in 1715, Madame de ViUette 
had intrusted him to carry to the 
count de BouiaitiTiUierB, who piqued 
himself on drawing hoio-copes, the 
date of heir birth, and a Tanety of 
other particulars^ for his opinion.'* 
The answer was, » that the lady was 
affected by a great number of pas- 
sions; thut she would experience one 
stronger than all the rest at the age 
of fifty-two, and at length die in a 
foreign country." All this prophe* • 
cy," adds the editor, " Mras after-* 
wards fully realized; and yet no re- 
liance whatsoever ought to be placed 
on the skill of the fortuneteller^ 
who was completely deceived in re« 
spect to the predictions made by 
him in respect to himsel£ 

At length, after a variety of lapses^ 
lord Bohngbroke concentrated his 
passipn for the whole sex in Ma- 
dame de Villette alone, and his own 
lady, who had turned devotee, ha- 
ving died in November, 1718, the 
publick conduct of the two lovers 
from that moment became less em- 
barrassing. He first accompanied 
this lady to her estate at Marcilly» 
near Nogent sur Seincy and after- 
wards conducted her to the waters 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, where it was 
generally believed that they were 
married in May, 1720. It was also 
asseited, that Madame de ViUette^ 
at the same time, abjured the catho- 
lick religion: but the abb^ Alari^ 
and all those intimate in the family^ 
were fully persuaded that no abju- 
ration had taken place, and that no 
marriage had ever been completed. 
It was convenient) however, to keep 
up appearances, although they never 
avowed their union until the montk 
of July, 1722. 

The viscount loved the country^ 
and Marcilly would have proved a 
most agreeable residence; yet .in 
1719, he purchased the little estate 
of /a Source^ near Orleans, and con-> 
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verted it into an enchanting abode. 
There he spent many happy days in 
the arms of phitosophy, the muses, 
and voluptuousness, aSfSigning to 
his pleasures that portion of time 
which he had never refused them, 
reserving for study the hours for- 
inerly devoted to business; and re- 
uniting around him a society select** 
ed from men of letters, men of the 
\rorld, and the most anuable of the 
other sex. Voltaire, who formed one 
of the party, declares he was en- 
ehanted with his visits. ^ I have 
tbund,*' said he, >< in this illustrious 
Englishman, all the irrudition of his 
country, mingled with all the polite^^ 
ness of our own. I never heard any 
one pronounce our language with 
more energy and propriety. This 
9ian, who has been all his life en* 
gaged in pleasures and business, 
has, nevertheless, found means to 
learn, and to retain every thing. He 
Lb as well acquainted with the his- 
tory of the Egyptians as of the 
English. He is equally familiar with 
Virgil and Milton; and he loves 
French, Italian, and English poetry; 
but he loves them differently, be- 
cause he perfectly discerns the dif- 
ferent genius of each." 

Meanwhile, the mind of viscount 
I^olingbroke was continually busied 
about the means of returning to his 
Qative country. The earl of Stanhope, 
one of his most bitter enemies, was 
now dead [1721] but sir Robert 
Walpole was still in credit; the earl 
of Sunderland and the duke of Marl- 
borough, who were his friends, did 
nptlong survive; while the dutchess 
dixwager, who professed a particular 
esteem for the man, " who alone, 
was worthy to praise her husband," 
no longer enjoyed any credit. 

.As means were aboiit to be recur- 
red to in London, for repealing the 
billof attainder, Madame de ViJlettc 
was sent thither, and, under the name 
of lady Bolingbroke, acted in con- 
oert with lord Harcourt. All their 
solicitations, however, would have 
proved ineffectual, but for the pa- 
tronage of the dutchess of Kendal, 



who is said to have sold his lord- 
ship's pardon at an enormous price ! 
Be this as it may, he arrived at Ca- 
lais on the 1 Ith of May, 1723; four 
days after it had passed the great 
seal: but on learning that it extend- 
ed only to his life, and that he was 
deprived of the peerage and his 
estates; he immediately repaired te 
Aix-la*Chapelle. 

In 1725, lord Bolingbroke at 
length revisited his native country^^ 
and an act of parliament was soon 
after passed for the purpose of re- 
storing his property to him; but the 
enmity, and it has been added, the 
jealousy of Walpole, prevented the 
restoration of his dignities. The. 
conduct of the minister on this oc- 
casion excited the bitterest animo- 
sity on the part of Bolingbroke, who 
soon became one of tile most violent, 
as well as most formidable, of his 
political foes. As his father was still 
alive, and in possession of the prin- 
cipal estates, the viscount resolved 
to settle at " Dawley," near Ux- 
bridge, and there resigned himself 
to the enjoyment of country amuse- 
ments, and the company of the learn- 
ed, such as Swift and Pope. He also 
connected himself openly with the 
opposition, and published many able 
letters in the Craftsman, besides a 
variety of pamphlets, which occa- 
sioned a great sensation. On the de- 
mise of George 1. it was supposed 
that a change in the administration 
would have taken place; but Wal- 
pole was enabled to obtain a great- 
er share of credit under that than 
the preceding reign. The viscounty 
who was not discouraged by this un- 
expected circumstance, immediate- 
ly formed a strict union with Wil- 
liam Pulteney, afterwards earl of 
Bath, and then at the head of a 
most powerful party. 

Not\Vithstanding this, in 1735 he 
returned to France, and as he had 
sold the estate of la Source, he now 
hired the castle of Chanteloup, 
which was afterwards embellished 
by the celebrated duke de Choiseul, 
while an exilo like himself. Here, 
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as usual) he resigned bimelf to stu- 
4y, to an intercourse with men of 
vit, and to good cheer. 

His father having died in 1740, 
lord Bolingbroke received a consi- 
derable augmentation to his fortune; 
and in 1742, on the change of mi- 
nisters, he returned a second time 
to England. He now obtained the 
confidence of the prince of Wales, 
father of the reigning monarch in 
our own time, to whom he address- 
ed, and for whom, indeed, he is 
aaid to have written, one of the roost 
celebrated of his works. 

He spent the chief part of his 
time in Wiltshire,* and at Battersea, 
near London, where he had a libra- 
ry, equally valuable on account of 
the number and the rarity of the 
bboks contained there. ** Bolin^- 
brcke, during the latter part of his 
life, was considered as an oracle, 
and regularly consulted as such by 
statesmen and men of letters. He 
was in full possession of glory, and 
was enjoying himself in Uie bosom 
ei opulence and repose, when he be- 
came completely miserable from a 
single shock from the hand of blind 
destiny. The marchioness de Vil- 
lettc, after languishing for several 
years, died on the 18th of March, 
1750, and he regretted her during 
the short remainder of his own life, 
which was only twenty months con- 
tinuance. Throughout the whole of 
that period, this philosopher never 
passed a single day without shed- 
ding tears. He himself was at length 
attacked by a slow and lingermg 
malady, which put his constancy to 
the severest proofs. An ulcer in his 
face gave him great pain; but he 
supported his anguish with a sto- 
icism, which had always copstituted 
the basis of his principles. He died 
at Battersea, November gs, 1751, at 
the age of 79, and his fortune de- 
volved on his nephew. 

Immediately after the demise of 
the lady just alluded to, her rela- 
tiot>8 commenced a process against 



lord B<^gliroke, which not only 
tended to deprive him of his pro- 
perty in France, but to throw disa«- 
dit on a person who had been so 
kmg dear to him. The cause w^s 
heard, and the sentence pronounced 
proved unfavourable io the hopes 
and wishes of the subject of Uiis 
memoir, whose life closed before 
he was enabled to take the proper 
means for obtaining a reversion of 
the judgment. But the marquk de 
Matignon, actuated by die impulse 
of that mutual regard which had 
subsisted so long between theni, im- 
mediately appended to the parliament 
of Paris, and obtained a final deci- 
sion at a period when his friend was 
no more, with a view of rescuing 
his character and fortune from nor 
merited censure and loss. 

The character of Bolingbroke has 
afforded a fertile subject of discus- 
sion, both to his friends and his 
enemies. The earl of Orrery, on one 
hand, has observed, ^ that he united 
in himself the wisdom of Socrates, 
the dignity and ease of Pliny, and the 
delicacy of Horace, both in his wri- 
tings and conversations. He has been 
also praised by two great men, the 
earls of Chatham and Chesterfield, 
as well as by Swift, Pope, &c. On 
the other hand, Sheridan, Harvey, 
the bishop of Cloyne, with a multi-. 
tude of others, have attacked, hi» 
memory. And, indeed, it has been' 
for many years past, the fashion to 
condemn his principles without 
scruple, and without remorse. The 
French editor of his works, main- 
tains that he was not an atheist. On 
the contrary, he asserts, on the ere-. 
dit of Mrs. Mallet, who died about. 
fifteen years since, at the ag^e of 
eighty, " that himself, Swift, andl 
Pope, constitued a society of pure^ 
deists; and that, although the se-.^ 
cond of these, being dean of St. Pa-, 
trick's, was somewhat more reserv- 
ed than the rest, yet he was funda- 
mentally of the same way of think- 
ing." 



• « 



Au chateau de Lydiard, dans la province de Wilts.'* 
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THE great, singular, and intre- 
pid Englishman, whom it is here 
proposed to exhibit in a new poinji; 
of view, was born in London, in the 
year 1644. His father^ who was an 
admiral of some note, not only as^ 
sisted in the capture of Jamaica^ 
during the protectorate of Crom- 
well, but also served with applause 
imder the duke of York. Having 
distinguished himself in a seafight 
with the Dutch, he was knighted, 
and admitted into favour, notwith- 
standing his zeal during the usur- 
pation. 

Young Penifi domplieted his edu- 
cation at Christ Church, and^, as he 
then gave an early presage of his 
future talents, a fond father, doubt- 
less, formed high expectations of 
the fortunes of so accomplished a 
son. But those hopes were apparent- 
ly blasted by a most extraordinary 
event; for our Oxonian suddenly be- 
came a convert to the doctrines of 
dfie quakers, a new and obscure 
sect; Suspected by the royalists, and 
odious to the reigning monarch. So 
recently had their peculiar doctrines 
sprung ijfp, that George Fox, the 
founder, was stiil alive; and Wil- 
liam Loe, one of his most zealous 
disciples, who had enlisted the sub- 
ject of this memoir under his ban- 
liers, in imitation of his master, was 
about' to travel into foreign coun- 
tries, for the sole purpose of propa- 
gating the faith abroad. 

The Enraged parent remonstrated 
lii vain; his threats to discard, and 
^ven to disinherit, his only son, 
were of no avail; for filial obedience 
was not proof against a call of the 
9fiiritj and the sacrifice of a father's 
love, and a father's wealth, appear- 
ed, in the heyday of life, and athidst 
the fervour of enthusiasm, to be only 
a step towards that martyrdom, of 



which })e then seemed to b^ ambi- 
tious. The admiral, however, never 
forsook. hiiu entirely; and it was 
through his intercession, that the 
youi\g " njan was relieved from pri- 
son at Cork, after having been com- 
mitted for preaching there. 

Notwithstanding this incident^ 
which might have abated the fer- 
vours of one less replete with zeal, 
we find our young quaker, on his 
return to London, employed in- wri-' 
ting and publishing a book, for the 
express purpose of showing the be- 
nefits to be derived from suffeiing;^ 
and this very book, entitled, " Nq^ 
Cross, no Crown," was the cause of 
his suffering anew, as it occasioned 
his committal to the tower. 

On his release, he persisted in his 
former course of life, and preached 
frequently in publick; but, notwith- 
standing this, the admiral at length 
became reconciled to, and bequeath- 
ed him his whole property, which, 
was pretty considerable. That very 
year in which the latter died, was 
rendered memorable by the bold, 
manly, and patriotick conduct of a 
son, who, notwithstanding the sin- 
gularity and seeming quaintness of 
his religious opinions, would have 
conferred honour on tlie noblest fa- 
mily in the kingdom. Persisting in 
his original intentions, and neither 
swayed by worldly interests on one 
hand, nor alarmed by the fear of a 
very jealous, capricious, and arbi- 
trary government, on the other, Mr. 
Penn pursued that career which he 
considered to be pointed out by a 
sense of duty. Notwithstanding a 
body of soldiers had taken posses- 
sion of the meeting house in « Gra- 
cious, street,"* August 15, 1670, he 
preached iit the immediate vicinity 
as before. On this, he was appre- 
hended, committed by the lordmay- 



♦ Gracechorch street. 
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or, wcA tried for the same, along 
with WUliam Mead,* at the Old 
Bailey, on the first, third, fourth, and 
fifth of September following. On 
this occasion, the bench consisted ob 

Samuel Starling, lordmayor. 

John Howel, rccoi'der. - 

Thomas Bludworth,"^ 

WilUam Peak, 

Sir John Robinson, r^ 
Joseph Shelden, t 
Richard Brown, J 

It is important here, that the 
names of the jury should be also re- 
corded, not only as a mark of re- 
spect to them, but also as an exam- 
ple to their fellow subjects, viz. 

I. Thomas Veer. 

fi. Ed \¥ard Bushel. 

3. John Hammond. 

4. Charles Milson. 

5. Gregory Walklet. 

6. John Brightman. 

• 7.. William Plumsted. 

8. Henry Henley. 

9. James Damask. 

10. Henry Michel. 

11. William Lever. 
13. John Baily. 

The indictment purported, « that 
William Penn and William Mead, 
the latter late of London, linen dra- 
per, with div^ers persons to the ju- 
rors unknown, to the number of 
three hundred, did unlawfully, as* 
semble, and congregate themselves 
with force of arms, &c. to the dis- 
turbance of the peace of our lord 
the king; and that William Penn, 
by agreement between him and 
William Mead, did take upon him- 
self to preach and speak, in con- 
tempt of the said lord the king» an4 
of his law» to the great disturbance 
of his peace," Sec. 



Havmg pleaded. ^ not gttiky," ihe 
court adjourned until the afternoon, 
and' the prisoners, being again 
brought to the bar, were there de- 
tained during five hours, while' 
house breakers, murderers, &c. were 
tried. On the 3d of September, the 
same ceremony took place as before^ 
with only this difibrence, that oik 
one of the officers pulling off the 
hats of the two prisoners, the lord 
mayor exclaimed: '< Sirrah, who bid 
you put off their hats ? put on their 
hats again V* 

Recorder^ to the firison^rs.^'^Do 
you know where jrou are? Do you 
know it is the king's courts 

Fenn, I know it to be a court, 
and I suppose it to be the king's 
court. 

Recorder. Do you not know there 
is respect due to the couit ? And 
why do you not pull off your hat ? 

Pen7i. Because I do not b^eve 
that to be any respect. 

Recorder. Well, the court sets 
forty marks a piece upon your heads, 
as a fine for your contempt of the' 
court. 

Penn, I desire it may be ob- 
served, that we came into the court 
with our hats off (that is, taken off) 
and if they have been put on since^ 
it was by order of tiie bench; and, 
therefore, not we, but the bench 
should be fined. 

After this, the jury were again 
sworn, on which sir J. Robinson, 
lieutenant of the Tower, objected 
against Edward Bushel, as he had 
not kissed the book, and, there- 
fore, would have him sworn again^ 
<< though, indeed, it was on purpose 
to have made use of his tenderness 
of conscience in avoiding reiterated 
oaths to have put him by his t^ing^ 
a juryman, apprehending him to be 



* On inquiry it has been discovered^ that Mr. Mead had been originally a trad^s- 
rnan in London; but, during the civil wars, he, like many others, obtained a commission 
in the army, and was known by the appellation of captain Mead It is not at all impro- 
bable, that he took the same side as William Penn's father; and, indeed, his conduct 
on this occasion displays somewhat of the repubUcan intrepidity of those days. 
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a persofi not fit to finswer their ar- 
bitrary ends."* 

James Cook, the fir$t witness, be* 
ing called, swore, that he saw Mr* 
Peim speaking to the people in 
Gracechurch street, but could not 
hear what he said^ on account of the 
noise. Richard Read deposed ex- 
actly in the same maimer, and to 
the same effect; but added, that he 
^saw captain Mead speaking to 
lieutenant Cook, yet what he said 
he could not tell." The third wit- 
ness was equally incolnpetent to 
prove any thing against Mr. Penn; 
and as <^ for captain Mead," said he* 
« I did not see him there." 

Mr, Recorder HoiveL What say 
you, Mr. Mead, were you there ? 

William Mead, It is a maxim of 
your own law, iiemo tenetur accusare 
aeifi8upis which, if it be not true 
Latin, I am sure it is true English, 
<< that no man is bound to accuse 
himself;" and why dost thou offer to 
ensnare me with such a question I 
Doth not this show thy malice \ Is 
this like unto a judge that ought to 
be counsehvfor the prisoner at the 
bar ? ^ 

Recorder, Sir, hold your tongue; 
I did not go about to ensnare you. 
, Penn, We confess ourselves to 
be 80 far from recanting, or declin- 
ing to vindicate the assembling of 
ourselves to preach, pray, or wor- 
ship the eternal, holy, just God; that 
we declare to all the world, that we 
do believe it to be our indispensable 
duty to meet incessantly upon so 
good an account; nor shall all th6 
powei*s upon earth be able to divert 
us from reverencing and adoring 
our God who made us. 

Alderman Brown, You are not 
here for worshipping God, but for 
breaking the law; you do yourselves 
great wrong in going on in that dis- 
course. 



Penn* I affiiin I have broken no 
laiK^, nor am I guilty of the indict- 
ment that is laid to my charge; and 
to the end the benchi the jury, ami 
myi^elf, with these that hear us, maf 
have a more direct understanding, I 
desire you would let me know by 
what law it is you prosecute me^ 
and upon what law you grounded 
my indictment ? 

Recorder, Upon the common law. 

Penn, Where is that common few? 

Recorder, You must not think 
that I am able to run up so many 
years, and eversomany adjudged 
cases, which we call common laWf 
to answer your curiosity. 

Penn, This answer, I am sure, 
is very short of my questions for, if 
it be common, it should not be so 
hard to- produce. 

Recorder. Sir, will you plead to 
your indictment I 

Penn. Shall I plead to an indict- 
ment that hath no foundation in law ? 
If it contain that law you say I have 
broken, why should you decline to 
produce that law, since it will be 
impossible for the jury to determine 
or agree to bring in their verdict^ 
who have not the law produced by 
which they should measure the 
truth of this indictment, and the 
guilt, or contrary, of my fact ? 

Recorder, You are a saucy fel- 
low; speak to the indictment. [At 
this time, several upon the benck 
urged hard upon the prisoner to 
bear him down.] 

Penn, I say it is my place to 
speak to matter of law; Pam arraign- 
ed a prisoner; my liberty, which is 
next to life itself, is now concernec^ 
you are many mouths and ears 
against me, and if I must not be 
allowed to make the best of my 
case, it is bard: I say again, unless 
you show me, and the people, the 
law you ground your indictment 



• See a scarce and valuable tract, printed for William Butler, 1682, and entitled^ 
'* Tlie People's ancient and just Liberties asserted, in the Trial of William Penn and 
William Mead, at the Sessions held at the Old Bailey, &c. against the most arbitrary 
procedure of tliat court." * Wo unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, and vrrite 
grievousness, which they had prescribed to turn away th« needy from jud^ement^ MUl 
take away," &c. Xaai, x. 1, % 

Vol. IV. ^ % 
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upon, I shall take it for grainted, 
your proceedings are merely arbi- 
trary. 

Recorder. The question is— • 
Whether you are guilty of this in- 
dictment ? 

Penn, The question is not whe- 
ther I am guilty of this indictment, 
but whether this indictment be legaU 
It is too general and imperfect an 
answer, to say it is the common law, 
unless we knew both where and 
what it is; for where there is no 
law, there is no transgression; and 
that law which is not in being, is so 
far from being common, that it is 
no law at all? 

Recorder, You are an imperti- 
nent fellow; will you teach the court 
what law is ? It is Lex non acrifita^ 
that which many have studied thirty 
or forty years to know, and would 
you have me to tell you in a mo- 
ment ? 

Penn, Certainly, if the common 
law be so hard to be understood, it 
is far from being common; but if 
the lord Coke, in his Institutes, be 
of any consideration, he tells us 
that common law is common right, 
and that common right is the great 
charter of privileges confirmed 9 
Henry 3, 29, 25. Edward I; 1 and 2; 
Edward III, 8. Coke Instit. 2 p. 
56. I design no affront to the court, 
but to be heard in ray just plea; and 
I must plainly tell you, that if fou 
will deny me Oyer of the law, which 
you say I have broken, you do at 
once deny me an acknowledged 
right, and evidence to the whole 
world your resolution to sacrifice 
the privileges of Englishmen, to 
your sinister and arbitrary designs. 

Recorder. Take him away: my 
lord, if you take not^some course 
with this pestilent fellow to stop his 
mouth, we shall not be able .to do 
any thing to night. 

Lord Mayor. Take him away, 
take him away; turn him into the 
Baile Dock. 

Penn. These are but so many 
vain exclamations: Is this justice or 
true judgment ? Must I, therefore, 



be taken away, because I plead for 
the fundamental laws of England^ 
However, this I leave upon your 
consciences who are of the jury (and 
my sole judges) that if these an- 
cient fundamental laws, which relate 
to liberty and property, and are not 
limited to particular persuasions in 
religion, must not be indispensably 
maintained and observed, who can 
say he hath a right to the coat upno 
his back ? 

Recorder. Be silent there. 

Penn. I am not to be silent in a 
case wherein I am sd much con- 
cerned, and not only myself, but 
many ten thousand fainilies be- 
sides. 

They now dragged him into the 
Baile Dock; but William Meadf 
being still left in court, spoke as 
follows: " You men of the jury, 
here I do now stand to answer to an 
indictment against me, which is a 
bundle of stuff, full of lies and false- 
hoods: for therein am I accusjed, 
that I met w et armie^ ilUcite et tti' 
muUuoae, Time was when I had 
freedom to use a caraal weapon^ and 
then I thought I feared no man; but 
now I fear the living God, and dare 
not make use thereof, nor hurt any 
man. You men of- the jury who are 
my judges, if the recorder will not 
tell you what makes a riot, a rout, 
or an unlawful assembly, Cook 
[Coke] he that once they called the 
lord Cook [Coke] tells us, that a 
riot is, when three or more are met 
together to beat a man, or to enter 
forcibly into another man's land, to 
cut down his grass, his wood, or 
break down his pales. 

Recorder. I thank you, sir, that 
you will tell me what the law is.«- 
[Scornfully pulling off his hat-J 

Mead. Thou mayest put on thy 
hat, I have never a fee for thee now. 

Aldermxin Brown. He talks at 
random; one while an independents 
another while some other religion; 
and now a quaker, and next a pa> 
pist. 

Mead. Turpe est doctori cum 
eulpa redarguit ad ipsum. 
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Lord Mayor. You deserve to 
ftave youp tongue cut out. 

Recorder. If you discourse in 
this manner, I shall take occasion 
against you. 

Mr. Mead having been now also 
thrust into the Baile Dock, the fol- 
lowing charge was given to the jury, 
in the absence of the prisoners: 

Recorder. You have heard what 
the indictment is. It is for preach- 
ing to the people, and drawing a tu- 
multuous company after them; and 
Mr. Penn was speaking. If they 
should not be disturbed, you see 
they will go on; there are three or 
four witnesses >*that have proved 
this, that he did preach there, and 
that Mr. Mead did allow of it; after 
this, you have heard by substantial 
witnesses what is said against them. 
Now M'e are upon the matter of 
fact, which you are to keep to and 
observe, what has been fully sworn, 
at your peril. 

Penn. [With a loud voice, from 
the Baile Dock] I appeal to the jury, 
who are my judges, and this great 
assembly, whether the proceedings 
of the court are not most arbitrary, 
and yoid of all law, in offering to 
give the jury their charge in the 
absence of the prisoners. 1 say it is 
directly opposite to, and destructive 
of, the undoubted right of every 
£nglish prisoner, as Cook, in the 
2d Inst. 29, on the phap. of Magna 
Charta speaks. 

Recorder. Why ye are present; 
you do hear, do you not ? 
• Penn. No thanks to the court that 
commanded me into the Baile Dock; 
and you of the jury take notice, 
that I have not been heard; neither 
can you legally depart the court be- 
fore I have been /w% heard, having 
at least ten or twelve material points 
to offer, in order to invalid their 
afi/iointment. 

Recorder. Pull the fellow down; 
pull him down. 

Mead. Are these proceedings ac- 
cording to the rights and prinleges 



of Englishmen, that we should ncMt 
be heai'd ? 

Recorder. Take them away into 
the hole. 

The jury were now desired to go 
up stairs, in order to agree upon a 
verdict; and the prisoners remained 
in the "stinking hole." After an 
hour and a half's time, eight came, 
down agreed, but four remained 
above, until sent for. The bench 
used niany threats to the four that 
dissented; and tlie recorder, address* 
ing himself to Mr. Bushel, said^ 
« Sir, yod are the cause of this dis- 
turbance, and manifestly show, your- 
self an abettor of faction. I shall set 
a mark upon you, sir." 

Alderman ^ir J. Robinson^ lieuter 
nant of the tower. Mr. Bushel, I 
have known you near this fourteen^ 
years; you have thrust yourself upoa 
this jury, because you think there is 
some service for you; I tell ,you, 
that you deserve to be indicted more 
than any man that hath been brought 
to the bar this day. 

Mr. Bushel. No, sir John, there 
were three score before me; and I 
would willingly have got off, but 
could not. 

Alderman Bludworth. }Ax. Bushel, 
we know what you are. 

Lord Mayor. Sirrah, you are an 
impudent fellow; I will put a mark 
upon you i 

The jury being then sent back 
to consider their verdict, remained 
for some time; and, on their return, 
the clerk having asked in the usual 
manner: « Is William Penn guilty of 
the matter wherein he stands indict- 
ed, or not guilty?" the foreman re- 
plied, " Guilty of speaking in Gra- 
cious street. 

Court. Is that all ? 

Foreman. That is all I have ip 
commission. 

Recorder. You had as good say 
nothing. 

Lord Mayor. Was it not an un- 
lawful assembly ? You mean he was 
speaking to a tumult of people there^ 
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Foreman, M^ lord, this was aU I 

had in commission. 

Here soni€ of the jury seeming 
« to buckle to the questions of the 
court)" Mr. Bushel, Mr. Hammond, 
and some others, opposed them- 
selves, and said, "they allowed of 
no such terms as an unlawful assem- 
bly:" at which the lord mayor, the 
recorder, sir J. Robinson, lieutenant 
of the tower, and alderman Blud- 
worth « took great occasion to vilifie 
them with most opprobrious lan- 
guage;" and this verdict not serving 
their turn, the recorder expressed, 
himself thus: « The law of England 
will not allow you to part till you 
have given in your verdict, there- 
fore go and consider it once more." 

On this the jury declared, that 
they had given m their verdict, and 
could give in no other. They with- 
drew, however, after demanding and 
obtaining pen, ink, and paper;^ and 
returning once more, at the expira- 
tion of half an hour, the foreman 
addressed himself to the clerk of 
the peace, and, presenting the fol- 
lowing decision, said, here is our 
verdict: " We the jurors, hereafter 
named, do find William Penn to be 
guilty of speaking or preaching to 
an assembly met together in Gra- 
cious street, the 14th of August last, 
1670; and that William Mead is not 
guilty of the said indictment. 

Foreman. Thomas Veer. 

Edward Bushel," Sec. 

Lord Mayor, What ! will you be 
led by such a silly fellow as Bush- 
el? An impudent canting fellow: I 
warrant you, you shall come no more 
upon juries in haste: you are a fore- 
man, indeed] 1 thought you had un- 
derstood your place better, 

Kecorder, Gentlemen, you shall 
not be dismissed till we have a ver- 
dict that the court will accept, and 
you shall be locked up without 
meat, drink, fire, and tobacco; you 
shall not think thus to x abuse the 
court; we will have a verdict by the 
help of God, or you shall starve for 
it. 



Perm, My jiiryr^t^Ho are- my 
judges, ought not to be thus mena- 
ced; theiir verdict should be free, 
and not compelled; the bench <»i§^ 
to wait upon [lor} them> but not 
forestal them* I do desire tbat jus- 
tice may be done me, and. ^ that the 
arbitrary resolves of the bench, may 
not be made the measure of my ju- 
17's verdict 

Recorder. Stop that prating fd- 
low, or put him out of tiie comrt. * 

Lord Mayor. You have heard that 
he preached, that he gadiered a 
company of tamulttK>us peeple, and 
that they not only did disobey the 
martial power, but the civil aisa 

Penn. It is a great mistake; we 
did not make the tumult, but they 
that interrupted us 1 The jury can- 
not be so ignorant as to tKink that 
we met there with a design to dis^ 
turb the civil peace, since^ first, we 
were by force of ai*iiis kept out of 
our lawful house, and met as near 
it in the street, as their soldiers 
would give UQ leave; and second*- 
ly, because it was no new things 
and it is known that • we are - a 
peaceable people, and cannot ofier 
violence to any man. The agree- 
ment of twelve men is a verdict in. 
law; and such a one being given by 
the jury, I require the clerk of the 
peace to record it, as he will an- 
swer at his peril. And if the jury 
bring in another verdict, contrsudic- 
tory to this, I affirm they are perju* 
red men in law. Then looking to- 
wards them, he emphatically addedy 
** You are Englishmen 1 mind your 
privilege, give not away your right!" 

One of the jury having pleaded 
indisposition, and desired to be dis« 
missed, the lord mayor said, '* Yott 
are as strong as any of them; starve 
then, and hold. your principles." 

Becorder. Gejgitlemen you must 
be contented with your hard fate, let 
your patience overcome it; for the 
court is resolved to have a verdict and 
that before you can be dismissed. 

Jury, We are agreed 1 

The,c0urtJiOMr..Wore several of 

^ » 'j ' 
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Its officers to keep the jury all night, 
without ttjcat, drink, fire, &c. and 
adjourned to seven o'clock next 
nioming, which proved to be Sun- 
day. They were then brought up as 
befta*e, When, having persevered in 
their verdict, Mr. Bushel was re- 
proved' as a factioua feilowy by the 
lord mayor; on this he replied, that 
he acted " conscientiously/* The 
other observed, that such a con- 
science would cut his throat; < but I 
v^ili cut yotfr*5)' added he, « so soon 
as I csft.*' 

Mr. Penn now asked the re- 
corder, if he allowed the verdict 
given in respect to William Mead ? 
That magistrate replied, no; as they 
were both indicted for a conspiracy, 
and one being ibund «not guilty,'* 
abd not the other, it couM not "e a 
▼eMict. 

Penn, If not gtdlty be not a ver- 
dict, then ybu make of the jury, and 
Magna Charta, but a mere nose of 
*wax A I affirm:, that the consent of a 
jury is a verdict in law; and if Wil- 
liam Mead be not guilty, I am clear, 
fts I could not possibly conspire alone. 
The jury again received a 
charge; were sent out; returned, and 
presented the same verdict. On 
this, the recorder threatened Mr. 
Bushel, and said, << while he had any 
thing to do in- the city, he would 
have an eye upon himl" The lord 
mayor termed him a pitiful fellow, 
and added, « 1 will cut his nose." 

Penn. It is intolerable that my* 
jury should be thus menaced: Is this 
according to the fundamental laws ? 
Are not they my proper judges by 
die great charter of England ? What 
hope is there of ever having justice 
done, when juries are threatened, 
and their verdicts rejected ? I am 
concerned to speak, and grievous to 
s)se such arbitrary proceedings. Did 
not the lieutenant of the tower ren* 
der [treat] one of them Tthe jury) 
worse than a felon I And do you not 
plainly seem to condemn such for 
factious fellows, who answer not 
your ends ? Unhappy are those Ju- 



ries who are threatened to he fined,, 
and starved, and ruined, if they give 
not In verdicts contrary to their 
consciences. 

Recorder, My lord, you must- 
take a course with that same fel- 
low. 

Lord Mayor, Stop his mouth, 
jailor, bring fetters, and stake hini 
to the ground. 

Penn, Do your pleasui^;' I mat- 
ter not your fetters ! 

Recorder. Till now, I never un- 
derstood the reason of the policy and 
prudence of the Spaniards, in suf- 
fering the inquisition among them; 
and certainly it will never be well, 
with us, till something^ like unto the 
Spanish inquisition be in England. 

The jury were once more re- 
quired to give another verdict; Mr. 
Lee, the clerk, was also desired to 
draw up a special one, which he de- 
clined; and the recorder threatened 
to haVe the jurors carted about the 
city, as in Edward III.'s time. The 
foreman remonstrated in vain, that 
any other verdict would be a force 
on them to save their lives; and the^ 
jury refused to go out of court 
until obliged by the sheriff. On 
this, the comt immediately ad- 
journed until next morning at seven 
o'clock, when the prisoners were, 
as usual, brought from Newgate, 
and, being placed at the bar, thcJ 
clerk demanded, Is William Penn 
guilty, or not guilty ? Foreman, Not 
guilty! Is William Meade guilty,' or 
not guilty? Foreman, Not guilty! 
The bench being still dissatisfied, 
each of the jury was required to an- 
swer distinctly to his name, which 
being done, and they proving una- 
nimous, the recorder spoke as fol- 
lows: 

I am sorry, gentlemen, you have 
followed your own judgments and 
opinions rather than the good and 
wholesome advice that was given 
you. God keep my life out of your 
hands! But for this the court lines 
you forty marks aman, and [com- 
mands] imprisonment until paid. 
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William Penn. I demand my li- 
berty; being freed by the jury. 

Lord Mayor. No, you are in for 
your fines, - for contempt of t^e 
court. 

Penn. I ask if it be according to 
the fundamental laws of England, 
that any Englishman should be fined, 
or amerced, but by the judgment 
of his peers, or jury? since it ex- 
pressly contradicts the 14th and 
29th chapter of the great charter 
of England, which says, " No free- 
man ought to be amerced, but by 
the oath of good and lawful men of 
the vicinage." 

Recorder. Take him away, take 
him away; take him out of court. 

Pcnn. I can never urge the fun- 
damental laws of England, but you 
cry, take him away^ take him away' 
But it is now order, since the Spa- 
nish inquisition hath so great a place 
in the recorder's heart. God Al- 
mighty, who is just, will judge you 
all for these things. 

So far this curious tract. 

Both jury and prisoners were now 
forced into the Baile-Dock, for non 
payment of their fines, whence they 
M^ere carried to Newgate. These 
proceedings, of course, aroused the 
attention of a nation, justly jealous 
of the government of such a profli- 
gate and arbitrary prince as Charles 
II. and indignant at the conduct of 
such a judge as Howel. Sir Thomas 
Smith, about a century before, had 
considered the fining, imprisoning, 
and punishing of juries, to be vio- 
lent, tyrannical, and contrary to the 
custom rf the realm of England. 
While the celebrated sir Matthew 
Hale, who had been chief baron of 
the exchequer, and chief justice of 
the king's bench, in this very reign, 
observed, in his Pleas of the Crown, 
p. 313, that it would be a most 
unhappy case for the judge him- 
self, if the prisoner's fute depend- 



ed upon his directions, and un- 
happy also for the prisoner; as, if 
the Judge's opinion must rule the 
verdict, the trial by jury would be 
useless. 

Edward Bushel, a citizen of Lon- 
don, whose name deserves to be 
handed down to posterity with ap- 
plause, immediately sued out a writ 
of habeas corpus. Upon the return, 
it was stated, that he had been com- 
mitted « for that, contrary to law, 
and against full and clear evidence 
openly given in court, and against 
the direction of the court in matter 
of law, he^ as one of a jury, had ac- 
quitted William Penn and WilUaoi 
Meade, to the great obstruction of 
justice." This cause was at length 
heard in the superiour court; and, 
after a solemn argument before tlie 
twelve judges, the above was resolv- 
ed to be <^ an insufficient cause for 
fining and committing the jury." 
They were accordingly discharged, 
and they brought actions for da- 
mages. 

Eleven years after this, William 
Penn bent the whole force of his 
capacious mind to a great and noble 
undertaking. Having, in 1681, obtain- 
ed from the crown the grant of a 
large tract of land in America, since 
named Pennsylvania, after himself, 
as a compensation for the arrears 
due to him as executor to his father, 
he took over with him a colony of 
quakers, and founded Philadelphia, 
or the City of Brethren, in allusion 
to their union and fraternal affection. 
After thus establishing the begin- 
nings of a future empire, and pro- 
pounding a body of laws, this truly 
great man, who reflects so much 
lustre on the name of Englishman, 
returned to his native country, and 
died near Beaconsfield, in Berk- 
shire, of an apoplexy, in 1718, at 
the age of seventy four. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS ON SHAKSPEARE. 



MIDSUMMER NIGHT's DREAM. 
Act I. Scene 1. 



•My v:^racious duke. 



This man hath witched the bosom of my 

child; 
Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast given her 

rhimes. 

By rhimes, seem to be meant some 
kind of metrical charms, and not 
merely love-verses, which Lysander 
is afterwards charged with singing 
by moonlight at Hermia's window. 
So Rosalind, in As You Like It. Act 
iii. Scene 6. .« I was never so be- 
rbimed since Pythagoras's time, 
when I was an Irish rat, which I 
hardly remember." 

The human mortals want their winter 
here, &c. Act II. Scene 2. 

" Shakspeare, without question, 
wrote," says Dr. Warburton, '« win- 
ter heryed," that is, praised or cele- 
brated. The word is to be found in 
Spenser's Calendar. Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, with far superiour judg- 
ment, proposes to read " winter 
cheer." And Dr. Johnson, yet more 
happily, " wonted year," though he 
^still thinks Titania's account confu- 
sed and inconsequential: and there- 
fore, in imitation of Scanger's expe- 
riment upon the G alius of Virgil, 
he ventures upon a transposition of 
the lines, containing, it must be al- 
lowed, much display of ingenuity. 
There is, however, no occasion for 
carrying critical temerity so far. Ti- 
tania enumerates the various cala- 
mities with which the earth was af- 
flicted, in consequence of the quarrel 
subsisting between her and Oberon; 
and apparently closes the account 
tvith observing, that " the human 
mortals want their wonted year," 
She immediately adds, not by way 
•f consequence, but as resuming the 
subject: 

* No nig-ht is now with hymn or carol blest 
Therefore the moon, the governess of 
floods. 



Pale in her anger washes all the air. 
And through this distemperature we see 
The seasons alter," &c. 

That is, we are perpetually disturb- 
ed with thy brawls; therefore, oup 
hymns and carols -are neglected: 
therefore, the moon, the governess 
of floods, is offended: therefore, no 
longer adored, and pale in her anger, 
she washes all the air: therefore, the 
seasons alter. Sec. There is hereby a 
regular series of deductions. Dr. J. 
supposes the devotion of the human, 
not of the fairy race, to suffer in- 
terruption; and his construction is, 
" Men find no winter; therefore, they 
sing no hymns; therefore, the moon, 
provoked by this omission, alters the 
seasons;" — that is, the alteration of 
the seasons produces the alteration 
of the seasons. This is clearly erro- 
neous. 

" The honey-bags steal from the humble 

bees, 
And for wax-tapers crop their waxen 

thighs. 
And light them at the fiery ja^low-worm'ft 



eves. 



Mt III. Scene I, 



" I know not," says Dr. Johnson, 
" how Shakspeare, who commonly 
derived his knowledge of nature 
from his own observation, happened 
to place the glow-worm's light in his 
eyes, which is only in his tail." But 
is it not evident that Shakspeare 
purposely sacrificed, in this instance,^ 
physical accuracy of description to 
poetical effect? Who would advise, 
or could approve of, any altei*ation ? 

And what poor duty cannot do. 
Noble respect takes it in might, not me- 
rit. Act V. Scene 1. 

The meaning is, that a generous 
mind takes the laborious effort, or 
endeavour, to please in lieu of me- 
rit. Dr. Johnson proposes to read, 
" take not in might but merit." This 
is plausible, but it is not Shakspe*. 
rian phraseology. 
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This drama exbibiu an extraor- 
dinary mixture of humour and in* 
vention, of poetry and pathos, of 
negligence and absurdity. We may 
conjecture, from the title of Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, bestowed 
upon it by the author, that Shak- 
spectrc himself was not insensible of 
its wild and fantastical complexion. 
Yet it contains scenes of distinguish- 
ed excellence, and many passages 
which the inspiration of the highest 
genius oiily could dictate. 

MXaCHAHT OF TEKICfi. 

ActJV, Scene 1. 
•For affections, 



Mns'ers of passion, sway it to the mood 
Of what il ikkei or loaths. 

This passage has been deemed 
very ciifficult, and it has given rise 
to numerous alterations and conjec- 
tures. Mr. Malone's is the last and 
best. He understands, by affection, 
the disposiiion of the nund; and, by 
passion, corporal sensation: that is, 
the inclinations of the mind govern 
the acts of the body. A similar dis- 
tinction prevails in a passage in 
All's Well that Ends Well: 



-Come, conTie, disclose 



The state of your affections; for your pas- 
sions 
Have to the full appe ached. 

It seems extraordinary that the 
character of Shy lock sl>ould ever 
have been regarded as allied to co- 
medy. Yet we know, that before 
Macklin appeared, it was represent-- 
ed, or rather misrepresented, by 
Hippesley, the Shuter of his time, in 
a style of merriment. And very re- 
cently, Mr. Cooke, who is an excel- 
lent comedian, but whose powers in 
tragedy are very limited, has at- 
tempted to introduce something. of 
comick effect into his performance 
of this character, which cannot be 
approved by those who remember 
the deeply-tragick colouring of 
Macklin. 

" Look how the floor of heaven 



It thick inlaid with pattens of bright 

gold; 
There's not the smallest orb which tbott 

behold'st. 
But in hyi motion like am ang«l sings. 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cheru- 

bims: 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it hiy we cannot hear 

it. Mt V, Scene 1. 

Dr. Warburton changes, erroneous- 
ly, beyond a doubt, ^ouU to souitdw. 
Dr. Johnson rightly explains the 
passage, by interpreting harmony to 
be the power of perceiving hanaony; 
as musick in the soul is the quality 
of being moved with concord of 
sweet sounds. But he alters, without 
necessity, and by a deviation from 
the true meaning, << immortal souls" 
to ^ the immortal souL*' The pur- 
port of the passage is, ^ such power 
of deriving bliss from harmony re- 
sides in the immortal souls of men, 
as we41 as in angels and cherubims; 
but we cannot exercise it in the 
present inferiour state of existence. 

AS YOU LIKE IT— vfc/ //. Scene 7. 

—And tlien the justice 
In fair round belly with good capon lin'd» 
With eyes severe and beard of formal 

cut. 
Full of wise saws and modem instances^ 
And so he pikys his part. 

Dr. Warburton observes, that Shak* 
speare uses modern in the double 
sense; that the Greeks used xajvoc 
both for recens and abaurdtis. But 
modem is not used by Shakspeare, 
either for recena or absutdusj but 
for slight or trivial; as in this very 
play, act iv. scene 1: " And betray 
themselves to every modern cen- 
sure." So in king John, "And scorns 
a modern invocation.'* And in All's 
Well that Ends Well, *» Her insuit 
coming with her modern grace;" 
and in Macbeth (to quote no farther 
examples) " Where violent sorrow 
seems a modem ecstacy. The mean- 
ing is, That the justice has collected a 
great number of conmionplace max- 
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im&) which he is forward and eager 
to appfy to every slight and trivial ' 
occasion. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind; 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not «o keen. 
Because thou art not so^y 
' Although thy breath be rude. tb. lb. 

Various attempts have been made 
to <:orrectthe fifth line of this gtanza, 
but with very ill success. Dr. War- 
btrton WQukl fain persuade us to 
read, " thou art not sheen;" that is., 
filling or smiling. Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, by a dangerous and unwar* 
rantable license, ch.anges the whole 
iine to " thou causest not that teen." 
Dr. Farmer proposes, " because the 
heart's not. seen.". And Mr. Mus- 
grave, " because thou art foreseen." 
After all, perhaps, the only altera- 
tion necessary may be teen for aeen^ 
and the sense will then be, « Be- 
cause, though tliou art pain, thou 
art not sorrow; though thou art a 
sharp and bitter evil, still thou art 
a natural and not a mental one." 



Win you sterner be 



Than he that dies and lives by bloody 
drops? Act III, Sceiie 5. 

After several learned notes on this 
passage, and ^ proposals of amend- 
jnent, we have a common-sense ex- 
planation of it in three lines, by Mr, 
_ToHot, viz. . -*' He who liyes and dies 
by bloody droi)«> continues %o the 
end of life in tl>e gificqof an execu* 
tioner." So, act v. scene S, of this 
play, we read: 

*** Here will I live and die a shepherd." 

Manv win swoon when they do look on 
"'-•'blood, . ^ , 

'•Inhere is n^ore in it — cousin! — Ganimede!** 

Act IK Scene 3. 

jt' Celia, in her first fright,'* says Dr, 
Johnson, " forgets Rosalind's .pha-. 

^riacter and disguise, and calls out, 
cousin 1 Then recollects herself, and 
says, ' Ganimedc!'* And, in her 
fvight, too, it may be remai^ked, she 

"is very near blabbing t.he.sepret of 

Vol. v. 3 y 



Rosalind's love for Orlando. "There 
is n»>re in it." These are genuimd 
touches of nature. 

This is a very interesting and beau- 
tiful comedy. The pastoral and fo- 
rest scenery, connected with the fa- 
ble, gives it a wild and romantick 
air. The characters are natural, and 
delineated with skill and felicity. 
That of the melancholy Jaques, is 
altogether original, and exhibits ex^ 
quisite touches of Shakspeare's crea^ 
tive pencil. 

Tamxno of th(e Shb.kw. 

Dr. Farmer has, without any ex- 
ternal proof, and in contradiction to 
the strongest internal evidence, pr&f 
nounced Shakspeare's property in 
this excellent drama to be extreme- 
ly disputable. The truth is, that a 
play under the same name, and 
founded upon the same story, had 
appeared, A. D. 1607; and it cannot 
be denied that this play was closely 
imitated by Shakspeare, in respect 
both to character and incident. But 
the general composition of the old 
play is very mean, and the dialogue 
was almost entirely i)ew-written ty 
the great poet. Who can doubt that 
the following passages, amongst ma- 
ny others, are the genuine produc- 
tion of Shakspeare^s m^gick pen: 

'* O Tranio, while idly I stood looking on, 
I found the effect of love in idleness; 
X burn, I pine, I perish, Tranio; 
O ! yes, I s^w sweet beauty in herface:-^- 
Tranio, I saw her coral lips to move, 
An.d with her breath she did perlume the 

air; 
Sacred and sweet was all t saw in her, 

^ict I Scene I. 

* . ' ^ 

It is the mind thM mukes tlie body rich; 
And as the sun breaks through the daikeat 

clouds, 
S6 honour peefeth in the meanest habit; 
What ! is the' jay iftore precious than th« 

lai-k. 
Because his feathers ns'e nK>rc beautifuH 

,Act IF. Scene 4i» 

*The principal merit of this play, 

- however, does not consist in the 

poetry, birt in the freedom wid yi- 
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gour ivith which it is throughout 
imbued and animated. All the parts 
of the induction are exquisitely hu- 
morous. There is a passage in the 
old play, of such superiour excel- 
lence, that we cannot hesitate to 
ascribe it to Shukspeare» to whose 
revisal,, as theatrical manager, it 
was not improbably submitted pre- 
vious to its appearance on the stage. 

Fair lovely lady, bright and crystaHinc, 
Beauteoua and stately as the eye-Uramed 
' bird, 
A* glorious as tlte morning washed with 

dew! 
Within whose eyes she takes her dawinng 
' beams. 

And golden summer sleeps upon tby 
clieeks ! 

Winter's Tale. 
This play is strangely supposed 
by uome of the commentators to be 
surreptitious; but Dr. Warburton 
fl-uly pronounces it " to be through- 
out, written in the very spirit of 
Shakspeare,*' who, in this simple 
and pleasing drama, << warbles his 
native wood notes wild," in a strain 
which no other writer could ever 
successfully emulate. The conduct 
of the fable is, indeed, extravagant; 
but the inspimtion of genius per- 
vades the whole, and incongruity and 
impropriety vanish before it. The 
story of this play is taken from a no- 
vel, written by R. Green, entitled: 
The pleasant History of Dorastus 
sftid Fawnia; but the parts of Antigo- 
nus, Paulina, and Autolycus, are, as 
Mr. Steevens informs us, of Shak- 
speare's own invention. It has been 
very justly remarked by Mr. Horace 
Walpole, that the characters of Le- 
ontes and Flermione bear an allusion 
to those of Henry VIII. ami Anne 
Boleyn. The subject could not be 
treated on the stage without a veil, 
ai^d the poet has discovered great 
address in his mode of managing it. 
The task was by no means easy to 
virKlicate the innocence of the queen, 
without making the character of ti\^ 
km^ too odious; and it must be slc^ 
know I edged, that Leontes, rash, ere* 
dulous, and passionate as he is, ex- 



hibits much too favourable a portrait 
of the merciless tyrant he is suppo- 
sed to represent. 

I You may ride us. 
With one soft touch a thousand furlong* 

ere / 

With spur we heap an acre, but to the 

goal. Act I. Scene % 

« That is," says Dr. Warburton, 
« good usage will win us to any 
thmg; but with ill we stop short, 
even therfc where both our interest 
and inclination would otherwise 
have carried us.'* This is, indeed, 
assigning that sense to the words 
which suits tJ>e general tenour of 
the passage; but how the words 
themselves will admit of such a con- 
struction, the learned commentator 
has not attempted to explain. « But 
to the goal" must mean, except to 
the goal; which is directly contrary 
to the conclusion we are led to ex- 
pect. The true reading seems to be 
« be it to the goal;" that is, with ill 
usage we make no exertions, though 
we should be within reach of the 
goal. 



• What were more hcAy 



Than to rejoice the former queen is well? 
What holier than, for royalty's repair. 
For present comfort, and for future goo4i 
To bless the bed of majesty again. 
With a sweet fellow to it ? 

Aet V. Scene 1. 

Dr. Warburton changes the struc- 
ture of the second line in the follow- 
ing manner: " Than to rejoice the 
former queen? This will." And Dr. 
Johnson so far countenances this 
strange alteration, as to say, « it is 
plausible, and such as we may wish 
the author had chosen.'* w What,** 
says Dion, " were more holy in the 
present state of things, than, instead 
of repining to rejoice that the for- 
mer queen is released from her trou- 
bles? Instead of wishing her sainted 
spirit again to possess her corpse,** 
as it is subsequently expressed, what 
can be holier than, for royalty's 
repair, to fill up the vacancy in the 
bed of majesty with a partner worthy 
of it. When the sense is so plains, 
why indulge this propensity to inno- 
vation or amendment ? 
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ACCOUNT OF JOSEPH PAISLEY, TfiE GRETNA GREEN COUPLER. 



THE deceased, Joseph Paisley, 
of coupling celebrity, was' born on 
the borders of England, in the year 
1728, or 1729, at the obscure ham- 
let of Licnoxtown, about a mile dis- 
tance from Gretna Green; at which 
place, and at Spiingfield (it^ imme- 
diate neighbourhood) the subject of 
this memoir half a century continu- 
ed to weld together the chains of 
matrimony; to render happy or mi- 
serable greUt multitudes ot anxious 
lovers. Early in life. Paisley was ap- 
prentice to a tobacconist; but be- 
coming disgusted with this* employ- 
ment, he changed it for that of a 
fisherman, and was allowed by his 
brethren to bear the palm on all 
occasions, where strength and agi- 
lity were required. It was in this 
humble capacity that he was ini- 
tiated into the secrets of a profes- 
sion, which he managed with such 
address. He had formed a connex- 
ion with one Walter Cowford, who 
lived very near to Sarkfoot, upon 
the seashore; and who, though 
strange it may appear, was both a 
smuggler and a firiest. Old Watty 
had the misfortune to be but indif- 
ferently lodged, having " a reeky 
house," and what is perhaps worse, 
a scolding wife, so that he was ne- 
cessitated to perform the marriage 
ceremony on the open beach, among 
the furze, or, as it is provincially 
called, v>hin9; on these occasions 
young Paisley officiated as clerk. 
But our hero had ambition, and he 
only wanted an o|»portunity for its 
exertion. An opportunity soon of- 
fered itself. One time Watty went to 
the Isle of Man, for the purpose of 
fetching over a cargo of contraband 
brandy; whilst his assistant remain- 
ed at home to perfoim the necessary 
rites, during the absence of the for- 
mer. Finding that he could rivet the 
patrimonial band equally as W6H 
as his master, and being at the 
same time under some pecuniary 



embarrassment, he began business 
on his own account, and by his abi- 
lity and address, soon overcame all 
competition. 

About the year 1 794, he was served 
with a subpoena to givfe evidence at 
Bristol, respecting the validity of a 
marriage. It was expected by thou- 
sands, that the event of the trial 
would put an end to Joe's matrimo- 
nial career. The contrary, howeveTf 
took place; for, by his dexterous ma- 
nagement, he not only succeeded in 
rendering the match valid, but was 
enabled to follow his favourite pro- 
fession with increased security.— 
During this journey, he visited the 
metropolis, where he was much no- 
ticed by the nobility and gentry. 
Had he been of a covetous disposi- 
tion, he might have accumulated 'f^ 
considerable fortune; but, since the 
time to which we allude, he had 
never been distant a single mil« 
from Springfield. 

Of Joseph's personal strength* 
there are many well authenticated 
accounts. His sti*ength of arm was 
prodigious. He could have taken a 
large oaken stick by the end, and 
continued to shake it to and fro, ua* 
til it went to pieces in the air I The 
excellence of his constitution wai^ 
likewise often tried; though it must 
be allowed that his intemperance 
was proverbial, yet he reached his 
eighty second year. He was accus*^ 
tomed to relate, with great plea* 
sure, a celebrated achievement, in 
which he and a jovial companion, a 
horse breaker, were once engaged^ 
when they consumed the amazing 
quantity of /en gallons of fiure bran- 
dy in the shoit space of sixty hours; 
and, what is more> these two thirsty 
souls kicked the empty cask in 
pieces with their feet, for having 
run dry so soon. It may be dfinjec- 
tured, that the conversation of such 
a character could not be very en- 
gaging. Juvenile feats of activity, and 
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his beloved brandy, formed the chief 
topicks of his discourse, which, un- 
til very lately, never turned upon re- 
ligious subjects. 

But let justice be done to the 
character of the man. It must be al- 
lowed, indeed, that he was too fond 
of a stoop of liquor, and was of 
coarse and unpolished manners; but 
was not addicted, as reported, to 
prophane talking and obscene dis- 
course. Without hazard of contra- 



diction^ it may be averred, that he 
was a very honest and chaiitable 
man, and an inoffensive neighbour, 
and that he was ^^'^nerally respected 
by all who knew him. 

Paisley is succeeded in the capa- 
city of coupler, by a young man, a 
friend of his; and there is no fear 
that llie business will fall off, as 
three weddings have already taken 
place since the interment of the old 
man. 



ANECDOTES. 

DURING the late expeditions 
against different parts of the coast 
of Spain, a party of seamen had 
been trained, for a day or two, in mili- 
tary tacticks, and no small number 
of admonitoiy precepts were be- 
stowed upon them by a military offi- 
cer, as to the necessity of obeying, 
with promptitude, the words of com- 
mand. However, in the attack of a 
fort, the words " Incline to the 
right" having been given, the Jacks 
pushed on in the same direction as 
before, and appeared to care for 
nothing but the enemy in view, to- 
%vards whom they were rushing with 
their usual dauntlessness. A naval 
lieutenant, seeing the errour, imme- 
diately rushed forward in front of 
the party, and bawled out: « Star- 
board, my boys !" an exhortation 
which was instantly attended to, 
with an aye^ aye^ «x>, by the whole 
party. 



dering the length of time since the 
decease of queen Anne, that the 
compliment should still be paid her 
memory, of mentioning her name in 
all publick deeds, Sec. and I wonder 
at it the more, as every gentleman 
must agree with me, that we never 
had a more gracious monarch than 
his present majesty, king George 
the third. I have, therefore, called 
this assembly for the purpose of 
making a proposition, which, from 
the known loyalty of my worthy 
brethren, I doubt not, will be unani- 
mously approved of; namely, that in 
all deeds, charters, and publick p^: 
pers, belonging to, And issued from 

the borough of , instead of 

the usual words Anno Domini, for 
the future, shall be substituted the 
word George Domini;" which mo- 
tion was lost by a majority pf three. 



THE mayor of a certain great 
and respectable borough near Nor- 
wich, not half a century ago, sum* 
moned a full assembly of the corpo- 
ration; and, on its being met, he 
arose and said: « It has been a mat- 
ter of much surprise to me, consi- 



A new Mode of CluUlenging a 
Ji^n/.— An Irish gentleman, previ- 
ous to a trial, in which he was de- 
fendant, was informed by his coun- 
sel, that if there were any of the 
jury, to whom he had any personal 
objections, to legally challenge 
them. « By — and so 1 will," rcr 
plied he, « if they don't bring me 
off handsomely, I will challenge 
every man of them. 



POETRY. 



ANECDOTES m FAMOIAR VERSE. 

SNUB. 

OLD Snub, "who to a married life 
Was partial, took a second wife, - 
Who thought his disposition curst. 
From always speaking of his &*st; 
He checked her hopes« i*oi|8ed all her 

fears. 
Constantly dinning in her ears, 
*• His firs* wife's merit, beauty, grace; 
•* Her even temper, lovely face;" 
Which praise, left-handed and absurd. 
She heard, but spoke no single woi'd; 
And tliough she was no paltry beauty. 
She only sighed and did her dutv. 

Snub's friends allowed but little credit 
13 ue to his first wife, though he said it; 
For they could contradict him flat. 
And knew they'd lived like dog and cat; 
And, to do justice, often reckoned 
He*d the best bargain in the second. 

One day he gave a sumptions treat; 
The wine was famous, good the meat ! 
Naught could their lavish praise excel; 
*• Why, yes," cry'd he, " 'tis pretty well; 
•• I'm geiierally good dinners giving; 
*'But had my dear, first spouse been 
living I" — 

The wife, howe'er he might provoke. 
Felt all her wrongs, and seldom spoke; 
But now, so palpably offended. 
Said something more than she'd intended; 
•• Sir, all must your misfortunes see; 
** You've a most wretched wife in me; 
** But to be honest in your dealing, 
*' You should allow for fellow-feeling; 
** Though sorry your first wife should die, 
•* You canH re^et her more thofi /" 

BADINE. 

THE AMATEUR. 

AN Amateur, by musick caught so. 
That be excelled, at least he thought so. 
Would dash away in such a style, 
As made some wonder, and some smile; 
He went to Rome, with money plenty. 
And chainned the flattering cognoscenti; 
All instruments he clever thought. 
Cost what they would, he always bought. 



Once at a crash, in full display, 
He beard the famed Nardini play; 
And, as he joined the glorious din. 
He swore he'd buy his violin; 
The Italian was not very nice. 
But made him pay a handsome price. 

Scarcely the fiddle was sent home. 
When he began to rage and foam; 
He tried it, scraped through all the keys. 
Yet his spoiled ear he co\^d not please; 
He said 'twas in a strange condition. 
And called it a vile imposition; 
That he Nardini would attack. 
And make him give the money back. 

Big with this very wise intent. 
His steps he to the fiddler bent; 
Blamed eveiT^ thing; the strings, the bow, 
'Twas bad in alt, and worse below; 
In short, the fiddle to his chin. 
He cry'd; ** Sir, you have ta'en me in." 
•* Saire !" said Nardini, " let me try:" 
Swift o'er the chords his fingers fly; 
And, as each sense became his capture. 
The amateur exclaimed, in rkpture, 
" I could not make it: play like this !" 
" Good sir, I'll tell you vat it iss; 

'Twas you took in yourself a little"; 

'Tis true, sir, lean sell my fittle; 

And English gold have great much 
" charm, 

£ut, tamn it, I canU sell my arm .'" 

BADINE. 
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TIME AND OPPORTUNITY. 

WHEN Chronos ranged the world below. 

And reveled with impunity. 
From age he Jlewy with youth moved slono, 
. B ut courted opportunity. 

The ardent nymphy fleet as the stag. 

Receded from community; 
Then would to disappointment brag, 

" He's missed his opportunity. 



« 



» 



" Let virgin^, therefoi*e, in their prime. 

Grant Ily^nen^s importunity; 
For if they dally long with time, 
. They'll lose fair opportunity,** 
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SCOTTISH SONG. 



I. 



i HAVE a lock of raven hair, 

X have a white silk g-love; 
And they are rained with many a tear 

Of sad despairin)^ love; 
And I have kisses on- my lips. 

Sealing* the lover's token; 
I have a treasury of vows. 

But faithless all, and broken. 

II. 
Ye lovers rich in si^^hs and prayers. 

And many a smile and vow, 
O deem them coined in base alloy ! 

These were my treasures too. 
Hike a miser nightly ])riz*d 

Those stamps of virg'in ore; 
Butoli ! heaven's best impress was forged. 

Upon a drossy core. 

lit. " 
Dear was once her lilHe hand. 

Which propped her rosie cheek; 
Dear was the blink ofiier black eye, 

Which speechless love could speak; 
Dear, dear was her lisping* tongue. 

Confessing love so meek; 
And dearly she dwells within this heart. 

Which her neglect doth break. 

IV. 

She cast aside her broached gray plaid. 
Her skin wool hose and shoon; 

A gold weft veil o'er her neck is laid. 
And a silver dropped goim; 

And she has forgot her bonnie Scotch 

Wliich so sweet from her lips did move. 
And thrown a noble;- raiment off, 
My long and faithful love. 



V. 
She may show at the church lier chain oJ' 
gold. 
Hung o'er her bosom bare; 
She may show those silver-netted spraings 

Which truss her inky hair,- 
And she may show her new domain. 

So richly laid and fair; 
And she may show her heart to God, 
What broken vows are there. 

HIDALLAN. 

SONNET. 

Jf^ Thomas Edwards, "E^q. author of 
tlie Canotis of Criticising 

To T. Wray, Esq. -an^itten dtiring a Fit of 

Sicknese* 

TRUST me, dear Wray, not all tliese 

three roontlis' pain, 
Though tedious seems the time in pain to 

wear. 
Nor 'all those restless nights, through 

which in vain 
I've sought for kindly sleep to lull my 

care. 

Not all those lonely meals and meagre fare, 
Uncheered with converse of a friendly 

guest. 
This close confinement, barred from 

wholesome air 
And exercise, of medicines the best; 

Have sunk my spli*its Or my soul op- 
pressed, 

Light are those woes and easy to be bom; 

If weighed \^th those which racked my 
tortured breast. 

When my fond heart from Amoret was 
torn; 

So true that word of Solomon I find — 

•* Xo pain so grievous as a wounded 
mind." 
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" Love is a tender passion, felt alone 

By kindred souls of feeling and of fire; ' 
Few are the blissful number who have 
known 
The joy, which Love,' requited, can in- 
spire; 
He knew those raptures, but, alas ! not 
long. 
Crossed in affection in its early day. 
He felt in bitterness of grief its wrong. 
Fled from the world to wretchedness a 
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Chun and Si Ling; an lustorical ro- 
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The Arabian Night's Knteilainment, 
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gion, manners, and customs of the Mo- 
hammedans. By Jonathan Scott, L. L. D. 
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By W. Dimondy esq. 2b 6d 

The Lady of the Lake, a melo dramatick 
romance, in three acts, taken from the 
popular poem of that title, and now per- 
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By E. J. Eyre. 2*. Od. 

The Peasant Boy, an opera in three 
acts, as performed at the theatre toyal 
L^eum. By W. Bumond, esq. 28. 6d, 
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Sir George Alley, M. D. of Fermoy, is 
preparing lor the press. Reports of tlie 
utility and employment of Mercury, in the 
treatment of inflammatory ahd other dis- 
eases, in which the exhibition of that re- 
medy has been neglected, or considered 
as inadmissible. 

A new and complete edition of Richard- 
son's Works, with a sketch of his life, by 
the Rev. E. Mangin, an eulogium by Dide- 
rot, and an original portrait, in 19 volumes 
crown octavo, is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. 

The Hitopade^fi in tfaj? Sanskrka Lan- 
guuge, the first Sanscrit Book ever printed 
in Europe, printed at the Library of the 
Honourable East India Company, will be 
published in a few days. 

Sir John Carr is about to publish, in one 
vol. quarto*>Descriptive Travels in Spain 
and the Balearick Isles, during the years 
1809 and I5i^l0, to be embellished witU en- 
gi-avings of Views taken on the spot by 
the author, 'and executed in the best- 
manner. 

The second edition of a Selection of Qu- 
rious Articles from the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, is expected in the course of a 
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fourth volume (to be published separate^ 
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moirs, Literary Anecdotes, Character of 
Eminent Men, and Topographical Notices. 

The Rev. G. F. Nott has in thepresji, 
the poems of Henry Howard,, eai-l oi" Sur- 
rey, of Sir Tliomas Wyatt, the elder, and 
of certain authors, who ftourished in the 
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notes, and biographical accounts of the 
several writers. 

Mr. James Montgomery, author of tjic 
Wanderer of Switzerland, has a poem in 
the press, entitled the World before the 
Flood. 

The .Jubilee, or tJ»e Disappointed Poet, 
in a scries of elegies, by Peter Pindar, 
esq. is in preparation for tlic press. 
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Present SUte of the Spaniah Colonies, inclucUng a particular Report of Hispanidla, tfr 
Uie Spanish Part of St. Domingo. By William Walton, junior, Secretary to the 
Expedition which captured the City of Santo Domingo from the French, and resident 
British Agent there. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1810. 



BEFORE 'we opened theses vo- 
lumeB) we had a sort of presenti- 
ment that the author would begin 
with Columbus. And accordingly, 
his book sets off with the following 
sentence: " It was in the year 1492 
that Columbus first undertook his 
projected discovery of a western 
hemisphere, and in his passage ob* 
served the variation of the compass.'' 
And then Mr. Walton proceeds to 
tell us, that this discovery was 
foiinded on <' cosmography, astrono- 
my, and the theory of th^ anti- 
pCKles!" 

All the great booksellers keep 
beginnings ready for all subjects, 
with which authors like the present, 
little habituated to composition, are 
pleasingly accommodated. These 
beginnings are furnished from West- 
moreland and the Scottish universi- 
ties byihe gross; and used up, as 
occasion requires, for the introduc- 
tion of plain narrative, and the em- 
bellishment of homely sense. 

Having fieurly landed Columbus, 
Mr. Walton enters upon his subject; 
dedicating his first volume to the 

Vol. y. 2 z 



description of St. DomingOi and his 
second to that of the Spanish set- 
tlements on the main. We will not 
pay Mr. Walton the compliment of 
saying, that we should have bestow- 
ed any extraordinary portion of time 
or attention on his book, were the 
subject less impiortant than it really 
is; but, in proportion as the pros- 
pect becomes more gloomy in the 
old world, our attention is naturally 
excited by those little known and 
immense regions, which are slowly 
rising into power on the opposite 
side of the Atlantick. We must 
look to them for commercial re- 
sources; and we may be compelled ^ 
to look to them for refuge from that 
tyranny, which is sedulously pre* 
paring the destruction of its last and 
most obstinate victim. Thus situ- 
ated, we are happy to hear what 
Mr. Walton has to say upon these 
subjects. It is not very much, nor 
very excellent; but we are not in a 
state of knowledge to reject any 
contribution of this nature. We arc 
glad to get any books now which 
relate to New Spa^. We shii|||l get 
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better by and by. An oak tree must 
be first entered by a wedge^ before 
it is fashioned by a chisel, or smooth- 
ed by a plane. 

The French division of Hispanio- 
la contained, in the year 1790^ 
497,000 souls; which are reduced^ 
by the wars of Rigaud, Toussaint, 
and the devastation of the French, 
to about 100,000. General Petion, 
like a king at chess, holds posses- 
sion of the south side of the island, 
at the head of the brown colour; a 
man educated in Europe, of prepos- 
sessing manners, and mild disposi- 
tion. His revenues arise principally 
from thq rents of confiscated es- 
tates, thpugh these are not inconsi- 
derably aided by the export and 
import duties. By means of a gene- 
ral requisition of all males above 
fourteen years of age, he musters 
about 9000 men; and has lately in- 
creased his population, by collect- 
ing the people of colour who left 
Spanish St. Domingo. After such a 
draught of the male population, it 
may easily be imagined, that the 
harvest is left to be gathered by fe- 
males; the prude, the coquette, the 
beldame, the beauty, all set to work; 
and the. whole of one sex reaping, 
binding, and pulling; while the other 
is cutting, gashing, and charging. 

Christophe, the other king in this 
long contested game, is in possesr 
sion of the north side, at the bead of 
the black colour; and can brin^ into 
the field about lOjOOO men. His 
fleet is also the most numerous, 
and consists of two corvettes, nine 
brigs, and a few schooners, com- 
manded by a white admiral. He is 
now attempting to increase this for- 
midable armament, by purchases in 
North America. Though Christophe 
is a ruffian in chai^acter, and fond of 
governing by the scymitar, the Spa- 
niards seem to consider him as the 
least formidable neighbour; and a 
defensive treaty is said to be in agi- 
tation between them. 
, Kingship being in these times a 
fashionable profession, and larger 



fortunes having been made in that 
line than in most others, there has 
recently sprung up a third monarch 
in St. Domingo; a certain Philififie 
Uosi the elev6 of Tousaainty late in 
the employment of Christofihe^ but 
now at war both with Petion and 
him. Seated among the populous 
and fertile mountains of Mirbalaisj 
in the centre of the island, and bor- 
dering upon the Spanish dominions, 
he has increased his numbers to 
more than 6000 persons; and hopes 
to increase them still more, by the 
nature of his defensive systeni; 
pledging himself never to invade 
his enemy, but only to call his sub- 
jects out when his lines are actually 
attacked. While the French division 
of St. Domingo is torn to pieces by 
the wars of their barbarous and se- 
mibarbarous chiefs, the Spanish part 
remains in the most profound peace 
and tranquillity. 

** To convey an idea of the aspect of 
this country," says Mr. Walton, ** would 
rather require the fancy of the poet, or of 
the painter, than the narrative of the tra- 
veller; for, to mix the beautiful with the 
sublime; to depict shores lined with the 
mangroVe, often bending under adhering 
oysters; scattered fields of luxuriant cof- 
fee, bearing flowers to rival the white 
jessamin, and berries the coral cheny; 
the cocoa grove; the light coloured cane 
and guinea grass patch, intermixed with 
the useful plantain, waving bamboo, and 
cocoa nut; the orange walk, bounded by 
tufts of palmettoes; wild shrubberj', in per- 
petual green, confined by the aloes hedge, 
or shut in by native forests, covered wit^ 
flowering woodbines of various tints and 
continual odour, and watered with the 
gushing rills, thkt fall in natural cascades 
from the mountains, crowned with deep, 
overhanging woods, interspersed with. 
plains and natural meadows, grottoes and 
abrupt precipices. These diversified, yet 
harmonizing features of nature, might all 
equally swell the scene; but bid defiance 
to the numbers of the one, or the canvass 
oftheother."!. 82, 83. 

Rains in St. Domingo are periodi- 
cal, as in the other islands. Hurri* 
canes are seldom experienced. The 
thermometer rises in the plains to 
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56**; standing at the same time in 
the mountains at 72<>, 6000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The ve- 
getable productions of St. Domingo 
are, the mahogany, a tall, straight, 
beautiful tree, with red flowers, and 
oval, lemon-sized fruit. When this 
tree grows in a barren soil, the 
grain of the wood is beautifully va- 
riegated; upon rich ground, it is 
pale, open, and of little value. The 
manchinecl tree aifords, for furni- 
ture, slabs interspersed with beauti- 
ful green and yellow veins^ lUte 
marble; but the dust of this wood is 
of so acrid and poisonous a nature, 
that the sawyers and carpenters are 
forced to work with gauze masks, 
to protect them from its injurious 
effects. St. Domingo produces fus- 
tick, lignumvitae, the bark of whfth 
the natives use for soap; the capa, 
impervious to worms; the dwarf- 
pine, used for candles; braziletto 
wood; the cotton tree, of which beds 
and hats are made; the cedar; the 
sandbox tree, the fruit of which ex- 
plodes with the noise of a pistol; 
the palm tree, whicfi fattens hogs, 
and supplies timber houses, hats, 
and baskets; the palmetto tree, 
growing seventy feet high, with a 
cabbage at the top; the dwarf pal- 
metto, the berries of which are used 
for low spirits; sugar, cotton, coffee, 
cocoa; the calabash, which supplies 
the place of Wedgewood's ware; the 
plantain, the staff of life in the West 
Indies; the varilla, quassia, sima- 
rouba, sarsaparilla, indigo; tobacco, 
turmerick, ginger, and rige plants. 

^' **The European, on landings, is struck 
with the novel and variegated foliage of a 
tropical hemisphere. The orange, or gol- 
den apple of the Hesperides; the shad, 
dock grove, and alcoves covered with the 
creeping granidillo, in flower and bearing 
fruit, form, at noon, a delightful shade to 
enhance the conviviality of a dinner party. 
The pomegranate, the sweet smelling 
acacia, the red and white franchipane, 
equally ornament tlie prospect, and per- 
fume the air. 

" As a matter of curiosity, I cannot but 
mention, that, in travelling along the road, 



the horse somettmes steps on a spreading 
bed of the- sensitive plant« that instantly 
droops, as does the loaded com to a gust 
of wind, with the suddenness of magica^ 
influence. The tea plant runs wild, but is 
only used as an excellent pectoral. The 
almond shrub has the peculiarity of per- 
fectly affording the taste of that kernel, 
on mastication; and is used in distilling, 
to give to cordials its rival flavour. The 
aloes serve only for fences." 1. 104, 5. 

Eight leagues from the capital are 
the gold mines, known by the name 
of Buona Ventura, It was here that 
Garay and Diaz found that wonder- 
ful grain of gold, which weighed 
3600 pesos, equal to 200 ounces. It 
was found by an Indian woman, and 
purchased by governour Bobadilla 
for the king; but it went down^ with 
the ship that contained it, to the 
bottom of the sea. To the south are 
the mines of Giraba, where several 
persons have enriched themselves 
without touching a tool. The Ma* 
roons, who occupy the hills of the 
latter place, procure, with the gold 
they collect, part of their clothing, 
for they have no other trade. Mr. 
.Walton once purchased a square 
bottle of grains from them, contain- 
ing 45 ounces. All these mines have 
been closed by a royal decree, and 
men stationed at the mouths of the 
mines; and all enterprising chryso- 
philists threatened with the most ex- 
emplary punishment. St. Domingo 
produces also silver, quicksilver, 
the loadstone, jasper, poii)hyry, 
agates, antimony, red ochre, and 
amethysts. In old times, says Mr. 
Walton, from Herrera^ the mines of 
La Vega and Buona Ventura pro- 
duced annually 460,000 merks of 
gold, besides what was sent away in 
ornaments. 

" Even now, after the great successive 
ravages and pillages the country has un- 
dergone, it is not unusual to see a grazier 
or woodcutter come down from the moun- 
tains, with massive buckles, a pound 
each, two gold watch chains, and perhaps 
a poor, silver watch to one, a rosary^ 
large, double buttons, hat buckle, &c. 
which he parades as ornament, and thinks 
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the ni6«t respeciAfAe finety: Th«iir chui^h 
ornaments were also refy heavy; but, 
though they had withstood the tempta- 
tions of Toussaint, and hi6 soo^y cohorts^ 
when possession was given him of the 
country, they soon disappeared after the 
entrance of the white French govern- 
ment. Such, even at those times, was^ 
their boasted fraternity to the Spaniards." 
1 116, 117. 

Is not this picture a little over- 
charged ? Upon referring to the re- 
ports smd tables of the ballion com- 
xtiittee, we find that this grazier^ who 
comes skipping down from the 
moontuns wkh a pound weight on 
each foot, carries upon his whole 
body golden ornaments to the value 
of 130/. or 140^. sterling. And yet we 
must say, in justice to Mr. Walton, 
^xat there are graaiers in St. Do- 
mingo who own 12,000 head of cat- 
tle, which they often sell in herds at 
six and eight dolho'S a piece. The 
graaders on the Spanish Main, 
whose flocks (and, therefoi'e, pro- 
bably, whose buckles) are still 
larger, take great pride in paving 
their halls with the kn^epans of 
homed cattle, slaughtered from their 
own estates. 

In speaking of the marine pro- 
ductions of St. Domingo, Mr. Wal- 
ton has a curious anecdote of the 
land crabs 

** The land crabs found here are of an 
immense size, burrow in the sands, and 
at night issue in g^eat numbers. It is on 
record amongst the natives, that on the 
above occasion, in the still of the night, 
the English landed an ambuscade to sur* 
prise the Spanish camp, which, being uii- 
prepared^ and consisting of irregijdars, 
had it been pushed, must have certainly 
fallen. The advanced line from the first 
boats had already formed, and were pro- 
ceeding to take post behind a copse, when 
they heard the loud and quick clatter of 
horses' feet, and, as they supposed, of the 
Spanish lancemen, who are dexterous, ^nd 
whose galling onset they had experienced 
the day before. Thus believing themselves 
discovered, and dreading an attack be- 
fore their comrades^had joined, they em- 
barked precipitately, and abandoned their 
enterprise. But the alarm proved to be 
these Ui'ge land crabs, which, at the sound. 



of footsteps, reced«dto^tr Itel^i and the 
noise was occasioned by their clattering 
over the dry leaves, which the English 
sbldiers mistook for the sound of cavalry. 
Li comnpieQiorating ^is defeat, cionslder- 
ed highly miratulous^ the inhabitants ra- 
lenailyctldbrated Yd JWwa «te W* Cot^Te-. 
Jo8f or the feast of thb crabs, held on thi» 
anniversary of the day, when an 'immense 
soGd gold land crab was carri^ about In 
procession, equal in size to the hted tiftp^ 
drum. This valuable and c%trioiis pl€c6 of 
plate, collected prini^ipalfy fi-om the de^ 
Totion of the pe<^le to this feast, lind in> 
celebration of their supcSriiatoral relefl£te,* 
long held an undisturbed place in the 
sanctuary of the cathedral; but its massive 
weight was too tempting to the French^ 
when they arrived. Who sdon todk off its 
hailow&i character, by passingit through 
the crueible." I. 39, 41. 

These animals, we have heard, 
ha\e also been met with on the coast 
of Ferrol, and at the Helder Point; 
and are fatal to commanders unac- 
quainted with this piece of natural 
history. 

Spanish St. Domingo contsdns at 
present 103,000 persons^ of which 
30,000 are slaves; the rest, all co- 
lours under heaven. But the Euro- 
pean Spaniards are few, and princi- 
pally Catalans, who come but in 
search of fortunes. Their largest 
city, St. Domingo, contains about 
20,000 persons. In the cathedral 
church of this city were buried the 
remains ofColumbus, removed from 
the Carthusian convent of Seville, 
together with the chains which were 
put upon him, and which he wore 
in his passage home. When the 
island was ceded to th^ French, his 
descendants directed the brass cof- 
fin, in which the whole was contain- 
ed, to be removed to the Havanna; 
which ceremony was performed on 
the 19th of January, 1796. The ashes 
of this great man were carried 
down to the harbour in procession, 
and, under the fire of the forts, put 
on board a brig, which conveyed 
them to the capital of Cuba, where 
they now lip, but without a monu- 
ment. 

: " I cannot forbear,'* says the author, in 
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pecolUrity of Doa Pedro de Prado, long a 
venerabie dignitary of this eathedralj %e 
more stHkin^^ as» in the habits of intiitia* 
cy Lenioyed with him, I had afi. <H>portu« 
nity of remariMD^ iu Unlike tha. other 
clergy at the oessioii of th« isla4id« thta 
aged pastor would not leave the flock 
which G0d had eommitted to his early 
care; thoagh on the maiBi wbere he was 
bom, and had -all his relations, much 
greater dignities and preferments were 
offered him* With a degree of^ enthusiasm 
lick f(»*ej|ight, even, in pi^eseooe of the 
French commanderSi he would continually 
sayj that, though tlien old» he was ccmn- 
dent he should live to see that sacred spot 
devolve to its ancient and rightful owners; 
and, on the t^umpbant entry of Uie com<« 
bined armies, though too infirm persOR<* 
ally to sing the Te Deum, in congratu- 
lating the British general on the capture 
of the city, he cried out in ecstacy, that 
he that day saw realized, the prayer he 
had unceasingly made for twelve years; 
and in the words of Simeon iii the temple, 
on receiving the Messiah into his arms, 
be emphaticidly esclalmed: ''Nunc di- 
mittis servum tuum secundum verbum 
tuum in pace," &c. that he could then de- 

Merchandige landed in the various 

Santo Domingo^ 



part in peace, he-had not a wish oivthit 
side the grave. It is remarkable that he 
died a fortnight afterwards, ji^d 78 years; 
and, to redress in some measure the cm* 
cities of the French, in which he had. 
b^n at cmc^ a sufierer and an eyewitness^ 
he left what he possessed to his fellow 
victims in the siege, particularly thirteea 
houses, the annual rents of which ace dis- 
tributed to the poor in daily aums/' I^ 
146, 14r. 

In the Dominiean' convent of thit 
town) the. amiable Las Caftaa took 
. refuge from the persecution of hb. 
enemies, and died. 

The French possessed, under tho 
old monarchy, about one fourth part' 
of the island of St. Domingo; infe* 
riour, in natural fertility^ to the 
Spanish possessions in the samt^ 
island. What the value of the whole 
settlement would be in the hands of 
that active, able, and unprincipled 
people, we may judge from the im- 
mense resources which this small 
portion of k afforded to old France.^ 

Porta of France^ from the Island of 
in the Year 1789. 
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Coffee. 

Sugars, white and brown. 

Molasses. 

Indigo. 

Cocoa. 

Cotton WooJ. 

Spanish Cochinea^. 

Logwood, Fustick^ Nicaragua Wood, Lignum 

Vitae. 
Mahogany. 
Black Pepper. 

Ginger. - 

Gums, Cietna, Guaiacum, &c. 
Aloes, Cassia, China Root. 
Tanned. 

In the hair, from the Spaniards 
Tortoiseshell. \ 

Syrup. . ., . -\ 

Sweetmeats. . • 

Jesuits Bark, Quinquina. 
Spanish coined, hard Dollars. 
Gold in Grains, &c. from the Spaniards. 
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The value of these products land- 
ed in France, and before the French 
duties were paid, was more than six 
millions sterling. The number of 
vessels employed in the year 1789, 
from the different ports of France, 
direct to St. Domingo, were 710; 
navigated by 18,460 seamen, and 
measuring 213,460 tons. The value 
exported from France to St. Do- 
mingo, in the year 1789, was 
4,125,610/, English money. In the 
same year, an extensive smuggling 
trade was carried on between French 
St. Domingo and the Spanish main, 
to the value of 2,450,115/. English 
money. In the same year, ther^ 
sailed, from France for the coast of 
Africa, 119 large ships, importing 
35,260 slaves into St. Domingo, at a 
profit of more than a million ster- 
ling. In spite of the irreconcilable 
hatred of the two people, a smug- 
gling trade was also carried on be- 
tween the French and Spanish divi- 
sions of the island, to an amount of 
1,445,000 dollars. In the year 1789,' 
684 vessels, of the United States of 
America, entered the French ports 
of St. Domingo with provisions, 
lumber, and East India goods; car- 
rying back the produce of the island. 
The amount of this trade was about 
900,000/. sterling. From this speci- 
men, may be inferred, what the va- 
lue of this island would be, if it 
were completely in the hands of the 
French; and the advocates for peace 
with France must be prepared to 
show, that a good would result from 
it to this country, equivalent to all 
the enormous increase of power, 
which it would necessarily place in 
the hands of our rival, or, as the 
Morning Post calls him, the direful 
foe. 

Long before the cession of Hispa- 
niola to the French, the Spanish go- 
vernment had begun to relax from 
its narrow policy. As far back as the 
year 1700, fresh colonies were sent 
out from the Canaries; a frugal, la- 
borious people, well suited to the 
climate. More politick and econo- 



mical measures soon bettered the 
face of the country. The demands of 
the neighbouring French increased 
the industry of the Spaniards. The 
herds multiplied rapidly; the old 
towns were rebuilt; new ones form- 
ed; and chapels and hermitages (the 
sure signs of prosperity in Spain, as 
alehouses are in England) began to 
rear their heads. The late queen of 
Spain, whose passions were the 
mains )ring of the Spanish mo- 
narchy, fell in love (as eveiy one 
knows) with Godoy, a robust officer 
of the guards; and a reign of vigour 
commenced, as lately with us. Gk>- 
doy became prime minister; and, in 
1795, conveyed away Hispaniola, the 
oldest American colony of the Spa- 
nish crown, to the French repub- 
lick. None of the Spanish colonies 
are more loyal; and the most earnest 
remonstrances were made, so much 
in vain, that they were not even no- 
ticed by the Spanish court. Don 
Emanuel Godoy conceiving (like our 
ministry at home) that true vigour, 
and real force of mind, consists in 
neglecting and despising the wishes 
of the people. As they could not 
live under their old sovereign and 
laws in St. Domingo, the greater 
part of the inhabitants emigrated to 
Puerto Rico, Cuba, and the Spanish 
main, with the dry bones and the 
embalmed heart of the cortes, and 
the living carcases of the useless. 
Ships were freighted with monks, 
friars, eremites, and nuns; and load- 
ed higher than the poop with mira- 
culous legs and arms, and all the 
holy fopperies of the catholick 
church. It was not till the latter end 
of 1801, that legal delivery was 
made to Toussaint, the representa- 
tive of the French people. Don Gar- 
tia counteracted every thing that 

*could militate against those orders 
for a peaceful cession of the island, 
which he had received from home. 
Toussaint marched in; and his bro- 
ther Paul was quietly invested with 

/the government of what had hitherto 
been the Spanish part of the island. 
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• The cession of the ialand was fol- 
fowed by the usual French crimes^ 
of sacrilege, murder, robbery, crb- 
elty, and falsehood; by the loss of 
50,000 Frenchmen; by their final 
expulsion by the English; and by a 
treaty between the English and 
Spaniards, in which the ships of the 
former are, upon their entry into the 
ports of the island, put on the same 
footing as Spanish ships. Upon the 
importance of this . treaty to our 
commerce in general, Mr. Walton 
has some sensible remarks, and 
brings forward some valuable infor« 
madpn. The quantity of mahogany 
this island is capable of furnishing, 
is about 10,000 logs, each contain- 
ing, on an average, 300 feet, or, in 
all, three millions; but this year it 
will exceed that quantity. In the 



ye^r 1808, the duty paid cm maho- 
gany to our government was 26,080/. 
but, in 1809, it had got up to 46,927/. 
yet the greatest results of commer- 
cial speculation have not yet reached, 
England. One third of the mahoga<> 
ny furnished by St. Domingo goes 
to the United States; and the re- 
mainder come& over to England; 
but, formerly, there was a consider- 
able demand £br this article in Ham- 
burgh, Holland, and the Hanseatick 
towns; a branch of trade that may 
revive again, if Buonaparte, or the 
pregnant empress, become fond of 
mahogany tables, and include them 
in the list of importable articles. 
The following scale will afford an 
idea of the quantity and prices of 
those articles which the country af- 
fords: 



3,000,000 feet Mahogany (two thirds to 
England^ - - - - 

500 tons Lignumvitae 
500 tons Fustick - - - 

400 tons Logwood - - - 



ZficcU rate of Amount ofjhity^ 
Vqlue. War and Permanent. 

6d. per foot L. 30,416 

60s. per ton * 17,700 

60s. - 500 

120s. - - 140 



Annual amount of duties which St. Domingo productions 



pay in England, in war time 

Besides the above articles, there 
are shipped annually 1,000,000 lb. 
of coffee; 10,000 hides; and large 
quantities of satin wood, ebony, cat- 
tle, mill, ship, and building timber. 
The material advantage, however, 
to be derived from this commerce, 
is, that whilst, on the main, and in 
the other Spanish islands, the im- 
port duties amount to more than 34 
per cent, they here do not exceed 5 
per cent, and the export 6 per cent, 
by which means, this port might be 
made a depot for all the west coast 
of Puerto Rico. 

Such is the information alTorded' 
by Mr. Walton, respecting the pre- 
sent state of St. Domingo. His se- 
Qond volume contains his observa- 
tions on the settlement of the Spa- 
nish continent. But j'n this part of 
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his work, there seems to be so much 
of book-making; the Travels of 
Humboldt, and the Mercurio Peru- 
ano, are so outrageously pillaged^ 
and the obligation so little acknow- 
ledged, that we have no kind of 
temptation to pursue our criticism 
any further. The whole work is the 
production of a very ordinary man^ 
who has had his notes upon St, Do- 
mingo furnished up in the row; and 
deemed it necessary, that tlie little 
he had to say should be said with 
as much parade and embellishment 
as possible. That the island of Santo 
Domingo will ever be regarded with 
a wistful eye by France, there can 
be no doubt; but we scarcely see 
any probability of her regaining it, 
unless, indeed, she is destined to 
absorb every thing in her empire. 
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St. DMfegiD disnot be ^Iwii^tij^iLt aish slaves wottid risis upon Uieir 

a peac^; fot* what hare &e French masters^and supply fresh spirit sad 

to offer, but the nomitiai'mamimis- Aliment fer a long and Woodfr cob* 

sion of some of their Kuropcan test between the savages of eyiety 
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tike future destiny of St. J>oiiii]igD, Bmvit toto Mara ifufdu9 orde. 
we should conjecture, thi^t the Spa* 
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FROM THE EDlNBtTltGH REVl&W* ' 

' The Curse of KehanHL By Robert $outhey.4Co« pp. 376^ IxindQa. IdlO. 

^ WE admire the genius of Mr. may afibrd Sfiattw both fer just ridi«^ 
Sonthey; we . reverence the lofty cule, and for just admiration. Mr. 
pi4nciples, and we love the tender- Southey's case, indeedn we hate al« 
ness of heart, that are visible in all ways ccmsidered as an extreme one; 
his productions. But we are heartily and, however avkwaneUy the cen* 
provoked at his conceit and bad sure and ftpplanse may stand t(^^- 
taste, and quite wearied out with ther in our pagesi we n^ust be per* 
the perversity of his manifold affec- mitted to say, that notbuig eonld be 
tations. Not many poets, dead ^r more sincere and conscientious than 
living, have given proofs of a finer our expressum of both these feel- 
fancy, or drawn more copiousfly ings; and that it appears to us, that 
from the Stores of k rich and culti- no other expressioins could have 
yated imagination. Sdll fewer have done full justice to the extraordinary 
^aintidtied a sublimer tone of senti- performances by which they w^re 
ment; or pictured, in more enchant- excited. It is Mr, Southey hunself 
irig' colotirs, the simple and innocent that is the grand -inconsistent; and 
affectibns of our nature; and none the more truly we are charmed by 
has ever '^ made these rich gifts the brilliancy of h;s imagination, 
poor** by such an obstinate strain of and the truth and deligacy of his 
childish affec tationt or so perversely feelings, the more we must be of- 
defrauded the Mrorld dF the delight, fended by the wilful deformities. by 
and himself bf the glory, which they which he has rendered vain the 
wet^e ihtcfnded by nature to pro- combination of so many beautieSf 
duce. ' ' • ; Mr. Southey, of course, despises 
'It is' this mixed feeling of prove- equally our censure apd our advice; 
cation and delight, that has given and we have no quarrel with him for 
that fcontriidictorychaTUcter to our this. We have been too long eon- 
X>bservations bn Mr. Southey^s for- versant with the untractable genera- 
mer productions; which, we fear, tion of authors,. to expect that^our 
may have brought our judgment friendly expostulations should- have 
Into ifisrepute with the)nore uncha- any effect upon them; wcept a^ex- 
ritable part of our readers. Our ponents of the silent, prai;tical judg- 
praise and our blame, we suspect, ment of the publickl To that supe- 
have appeared to be both too strong, riour tribunal, however, we do think 
to be justly - appHeuble to one and ourselves entitled to refer; and wC^e 
the same performance; and we have we, who profess the stately office' of 
bceii accused,' alternately, of malice * correcting and instructing, are ^et 
arid of partiality, by those wi*o will willing, in most things, to bow to its 
•not understand, that a long poem authonty, we really cannot half 
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tanking) tbat a poetfVrho$e sole ob* 
ject is to give delight and to gidn 
glorf, ought to show somethiag of 
die same docility; 

Thef e is, indeed^ anodier aiid a 
final a|^eal«*-4o poslerkft; itom the 
benefit of which, we are very far 
from wishing to exclude any unfor- 
tunate persons, whose circumstances 
may reduce them to rely on it But 
the cases, we believe, are wonder- 
fully rare, in which thait mysterioua 
and inaccessible judge has ever re- 
versed the unftofoutablc sentences erf 
the ordinary jurisdictions; and there 
seems even tb be great reasoa for 
thinking, that such reversals will be 
still fewer intime taecnne. Without 
i^esting much upon the superiour 
inielitgence of the present age, we 
believe we may safely pass a large 
encoiniium on its indulgence; and 
may be fairly allowed to doubt, 
whether any time is at all Ukely to 
come, in which every sort of merit 
win be so sure of being.' detected and 
#9:tolled, in spi^ and sometimes in 
consequence, of the incongruities 
and deformities with which it miay 
be associated. Things are. wonder- 
fully changed in dus respect, since 
a licentious and illiterate age with- 
held from Milton the fame which its 
successour was so proud to bestow. 
Poetry is read now, we suppose, by 
very nearly ten times as many per- 
sons; and fifty times as many think 
Ijiemselves judges of poetry; and are 
eager iir an opportunity to glorify 
themselves as its patrons, by exag- 
gerating the merit of some obscure 
or dubious writer, in whose reputa- 
tion they may be entitled to share, 
by contributing to raise it. Thus, in 
our own time, we. have had Mrs. H. 
More patronising Mrs. Yearsley^tlie 
milkwoman; and Mr. Capel Loft 
bringing forward Mr. Bloomfield, 
the shoemaker; and Mr.. Raymond 
Grant challenging immortality for 
Mr. Dermody, the drunkard; and sir 
James Bland Burgess, and sir 
Brooke Boothby; and Miss Aikin, 
and Miss Holford, and fifty others. 

Vol. \s 3 a 



P9tvomdt|g thi^QEiaelves, woA each 
other, wim the most laud^Ue zeal 
sttd exfsmplaiy activity. Nqw, vfhal' 
ever mKf he its other efieots, it ia 
certain tiii^ all this competition i»r 
patronage .^d discovery ensures no- 
toriety, and a certain viatkum of 
praise, to almost every poetical ad- 
venturer; and takes away almost the 
possibifity of that neglect, which, in 
former times, stood so often in the 
way, not merely of reputation, but of 
fair trial. That a great deal of f^se 
reputation will be raised, under such 
circumstances, and various lots of 
undeserved and perishable praise 
be awarded) by vanity, partiality^and 
caprice, cannot, indeed, be doubted; 
but it is not so easy to conceive, 
that any real merit should escape 
detection,, or miss honour,. in this 
sanguine searph after excellence; 
that the active manure which quick- 
ens so many colder seeds, should 
not stimulate the more sensitive fi- 
bres of genius; or that the bright 
sun, which gilds, with a passing 
glory, the idle weeds oC literature, 
should fail to kindle into beauty the 
splendid blossoms of poetry. 

BiU, leaving Mr. Southey the full 
benefit of his chance, with posterity, 
it is enough for us to observe, timt 
his appeal to the present generation 
has now been made with sufficient 
fulness and deliberation; and that 
the decision, as we understand it, 
has not only confirmed, but< outgone 
all that we had predicted as to t|ie 
fatal effects p£ hm > peculiarities. 
During the last fifteen years, he has 
put forth (besides the present work) 
three very long poems; none of 
which, we think, can be said to» have 
succeeded. That they have all had 
some readers, and some, admirers, 
we do not mean |o dispute. Nay, 
U^*e are many who pass for tolera- 
ble judges in such matters, who 
think that they had a very strange 
and unaccountable success. But the 
author, and his admirers, and his 
booksellers, are not by any means 
of that opinion; and we, for our 
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parts, have no hesitation In saying, 
that they have not had nearly so 
much success, as it appears to us 
that they deserve. There have been 
three editions, we believe, of Joan 
of Arc; two of Thalaba, and one 
only of Madoc; though the last has 
been six years in the hands of the 
publick; and of a publick which has 
called, during the same interval, for 
more than ten editions of the Far- 
mer's Boy, and five or six, if we do 
not mistake, of the Wanderer of 
Switzerland. 

This, we think, is pretty strong 
testimony against the taste of a poet, 
whose geniusy we believe, was never 
lowered, even among those who ne- 
glect him, to a comparison with that 
of Mr. Bloomfield, or Mr. Montgo- 
mery. But the inference is still 
stronger, when we consider the cir- 
cumstances under which this testi- 
mony has been given. Mr. Southey 
is no longer in his noviciate. Though 
still in the vigour of life, he has 
been a full iledged and industrious 
author for nearly twenty years; and 
has not wanted, as we ourselves can 
testify, for advice and admonition, 
both laudatory and vituperative. 
With all these advantages, howe- 
ver, and means of improvement, we 
are afraid that he is rather less in 
favour with the publick, than he was 
at the beginning of his career. His 
first poem was decidedly more suc- 
cessful than his second; and his se- 
cond than his third. Yet his genius 
certainly is in no degree impaired; 
and his judgment and powers of ex- 
ecution may be fairly presumed to 
have received some improvement. 
When we find him rather on the de- 
tline, therefore, in publick estima- 
tion, and discover that his fame, in- 
stead of gathering brightness, as his 
course is prolonged, seems rather 
to waste away and wax dim, it is 
difficult to suppose that this pro- 
ceeds from any thing but the misap- 
plication of acknowledged powers, 
and the obstinacy with which he hiis 
persisted in errours, of which he re- 



ceived very early warning. The pttb- 
lick is naturally disposed to be very 
kind to the errours of youthful ge* 
nius; and was entitled, in this case, 
to look for the speedy correction of 
faults, for which mere inexperience 
could scarcely at any time be re- 
ceived as an apology. If such faults^ 
therefore, are long persisted . ant 
their indulgence will be gradually 
exhausted. What was at, first as- 
cribed to inadvertence, will now be 
referred, with some appearance of 
justice, to bad taste and perversity; 
and the reader will turn away, dis« 
appointed and disgusted, from an os- 
tentatious display of absurdities^ that 
are no longer original. 

There is one other peculiarity in 
the state of Mr. Southey's poetical 
reputation, from which, we thinks 
that he should take warning, while 
it is^ yet time. His admirers, we 
fear, are not the very best sort of 
admirers. In so far as we have been 
able to gather, there are but few 
persons of cultivated taste and sober- 
judgment in his train; and his glo-« 
ries are celebrated, we think, chief- 
ly by the young, the enthusiaatick, 
and tlie uninstructed; persons whose* 
fancies are easily captivated with 
glitter, exaggeration, and novelty, 
and whose exuberant sensibility is 
apt to flame out at the approach 
even of the false fire of bombast and 
affectation. Not many of the admi- 
rers of the ancient or the modem 
classicks are admirers of Mr. 
Southey; and many of tl^ose who ap- 
plaud him the most warmly, can 
discover no merit in those cele- 
brated performances. We do not 
propose, by any means^ to deny; that 
there are many dull and weak per- 
sons among the professed admirers 
of Homer and Virgil; and that there 
is much natural feeling in the de- 
scription of readers whom we have 
supposed to take delight in Mr. 
Southey. But it is not of good au- 
gury, v»e think, for his future fame, 
that his supporters should be all of 
this description; and that almost al^ 
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those should be against him, who 
have any decided relish for what 
has hitherto been found enduring in 
poetry. So, however, we take the 
ease very nearly to be. Almost all 
nice criticks and fastidious jydges, 
and the greater part, indeed, of men 
of improved and delicate taste, not 
only refuse to admire Mr. Southey 
and his colleagues, but treat them 
with absolute contempt and deri- 
sion; wonder at such of their friends 
as profess to think favourably of 
their genius; and look upon the cir- 
cumstance of their having made o. 
kind of party in the literary world, 
as one of the most humiliating 
events in the recent history of that 
great society. For our own part, we 
are a good deal less difficult; and 
shall continue to testify in fa- 
vour of Mr. Southey's talents and 
genius, as resolutely, as against his 
peculiarities and affectations; consi- 
dering it, indeed, as our chief duty, 
in this matter, to counteract the ne- 
glect into which he seems to be fall- 
ing, both by endeavouring to cor- 
rect the faults by which it is pro- 
voked, and by pointing out the ex- 
cellences by which those faults are 
at once enhanced and redeemed. 

But, though we cannot sympa- 
thize with the undiscriminating 
scorn and sweeping reprobation 
which Mr^ Southey n^eets with in 
very respectable quarters, we think 
we can see very clearly* how such 
feelings should have been excited; 
and are very ready to enter into sen- 
timents, .which we think, at the 
same time, have, in this instance, 
been carried greatly too far. Mr. 
Southey's faults are peculiarly glar- 
ing; and, to all improved under- 
standings, we admit, peculiarly of- 
fensive. But they are combined, in 
him, with great gifts and great ac- 
quii'ements; and ought not to be 
alone remembered, in his final ac- 
counting with the publick. We have 
said enough of these faults on for- 
mer occasions; and shall not enter 
again at large upon the invidious 



task of classing or illUsti!ating them* 
If we Were to express them all io 
one ^ word; that word should be 
childiahnessy and, indeed, it is very 
curious to trace the effects of this 
quality, in all the departipaents of his 
poetry. 

His taste in description is as re- 
markably childish, as his powers of 
execution, in this branch of his ar;, 
are rare and admirable. Every thing, 
in his pictures, is gaudy and glit- 
tering, and fantastically exaggerated 
and contrasted. His landscapes are 
full of coloured light, and gems^ 
and metallick splendour; and spar- 
kle with such portentous finery, as 
to remind us of the oldfashipned 
grottos and shellwork of the last 
generation, or the gilded caverns 
and full lighted transparencies of 
the opera-house. His excessive love 
of the marvellous and gigantick^ is 
a symptom not less decisive; and 
his delineations of persons? and of 
affection, are still more strongly 
marked with the same infantine cha- 
racter. He seems to think grown 
men and women too corrupt and har- 
dened for poetical purposes; and, 
therefore, all his interesting per- 
sonages lisp like sucklings; and his 
unamiable ones are, as nearly as 
possible, such sort of monsters as 
nurses imagine to frighten naughty 
boys into obedience. There is little 
other passion in his poetry, than 
what arises from the natural affec- 
tion of fathers and daughtex's, or 
brothers and sisters; and tvova that 
calm, pure, subdued sort of love 
. which may be indulged by dutiful 
children under the immediate in- 
spection of their parents. All their 
pleasures, and pastimes, and occu- 
pations, too, are evidently borrowed 
from the same age of innocence; and 
the picture of society that is offered 
to us, rarely extends beyond the do- 
mestick privacy of a sm*all, secludeci 
family. 

We do not say, that all this may 
not be very sweet and interesting; or 
even that Mr. Southey docs not of- 
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ten mek0 us feel how veiy beauti- 
fuUy it mftj b^ rQpresenteOr but the . 
tOBe 18 too w^k) to strike 'with suf- 
ficient force on the ear of an ordi- 
nary reader; and is, by far, too uni- 
fornif not to pfdl upon any one who 
is doomed to pursue it through a 
Berios of long poems. There is ho 
variety of human character in aU 
{Mr. SoiKhey's productions. Men are 



tales, into the asseniblies of bea»'<^ 
«d men, and audibly undervalttc^ 
all other instruments and &tudi6is. ' 
The kind of conceit, indeed, and ^ar^ - 
rogance, that is visible in this au- 
thor and his associates, is sl^ nioi*e 
provoking than their childishness; 
or rather, is that which make^Hicfir 
childishness so offensive. Whilis 
gravely preferring the tame vulga- 



never brought forward to contend Tity of oui" old baJladSj to the ner^^ 

with m^>. in the management of vous and refined Verses of Pope o^ * 

f^reat affairs^ o? to display those so- . Johnson, they lay 6l£Utn, not to fai- 

cie3l)r' lofty qualities, by which they dulgence, but to admiration; at!d^> 

fire enabled, in real iife, to attach or treat almost the whole of our cl^siSsi*^- 

to command their fellows. If Mr. cal poets with the most ^percilious ^ 

Soutbey wants a living instance of neglect; whilie they ^eak in ati an- 

the valueofsuch elements, we would thoritative tone, of the beafities d€' 



remind himt of the signal success 
with which Mr. Scott h^ given the 
strong* interest of reality to his 
mdst fanoiful delineations, by this 
perpetual interposition of intelligi- 
ble motives and familiar principles; 
and'hasy at the ^same time, imparted 
a spirit, and.forcQ, and variety to his 
picturea, by keeping his readers 
perpetually engaged with events 
and persons, that bear a character 



George Wither and Henrf M6ii^v 
With such ludicrous auxiliaries, 
they wage a desperate Var on thft. 
established system of pubjii^k taste 
and judgment; and waste theifgres* 
talents in ah attempt, the ^mccess'df 
which is as hopeless, as it would b^ 
lamentable, and whiclr all their -gd^ 
nius cannot save from being ffdicti* 
lous. ; \ 

The last unfbrttinate accompani^ 



C(f historical importance; instead of merit ofMr. Southey*s childishne^. 



^oothidag them, like the author be- 
fore us, with the virtues and affec- 
tions^ as weH as the marvels and le- 
gends of the ijiursery. 

All this, however, would have 
been greatly more tolerable, if the 
p^et had condescended to assume 
^the^ ' lowly tone . that is suitable to 
such subjejCts.and feelings. If he had 
bee^ co^^e^tejd to leave the loftier 
regions of the epic, to more po- 
tent and darings spirits, and address- 
ed himself to-^ youths an4 virgins, in 
-soft and unambitious strains, we 
have no^ doubt that^ he would soon 
have, found .a fit and willing au- 
-^ence, and been left, ty tho^e who 
were careless of sUch themes, to 
pilrsue them in his own circle, with- 
out let or molestation. But he has 
imprudently challenged the atten- 
tion of a far wider and less tracta- 
ble auditory; he has come with his 
whistle,.and his gilded book of fairy 



is the perpetual artifice dnd cUbrt 
that is visible in cvciy part'of'hia 
performances. We do not nisisffi^ to 
say, that he has not ^re^t faibilit^ 6f 
diction, and copiousness of iiriagery; 
but, there is always too appa^ht a 
resolution to make the most of efvery 
thing; a kind of rhetorical exagge- 
ration (afccordlrtg to his own notioiis 
of rhetorick) a detefmihatioh to 
miss no opportunity of b^ing;fiife 
and strikfaig; and an anxiety to pre- 
sent 6very thing, gteat or Small j'nh- 
der the most imposing and a^h/^h- 
tageous aspect. The general piitfdi- 
ple, no doubt, is highly laudi^e, 
and, we suppose, is common t^ all 
who write for glory. But what we 
complain of, is, that it is by ibr too 
visible, and too indiscrinunately In- 
dulged, in the works of this author. 
If there be any i*oom or apology 
whatever for a description, it is sure 
to be thrust in; elaborately finifiliedy 
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and ftxlended jfco a. tast leogth; and 
if any striking sentiment or event ik 
about to be brought forward) such a 
not^ €3i preparation is sounded, and 
so much ^are takei^ to ensure it a 
favourable and conspicuous intro^ 
duction) as to give the ireader'ra- 
thpr 1^ distressing impression of the 
labct^r the ^uathor bas bestowed on 
'his-compositiony and of the great 
valuet he attaches, «ven to the mean- 
est- of his ingredients. 

.^1 is difficult for us to believe, 
tliat Mr. Southey ha$ ever rejected 
<or: suppressed any idea that he 
thought might bie introduced with 
the smallest prospect of success; or 
has ever regarded any of so little 
impoi^nce, as to deserve only a 
slight and incidental notice. In his 
poetry, therefore^ we have not a se- 
lection of the thoughts and images 
^at have occurred to him; but we 
36em to have. them all; and to have 
^m all dilated and worked up, with 
nearly thQ same fond and indiscri- 
jisurM^ie aiuciety. He seems, in short, 
to have as excessive a love for his 
own geniiis» as Ovid, or the long- 
winded Spanisords and Italians of the 
jsixtoenth century; and to think as 
^ittlf of sparing his . readers any 
^hing. which his pwn reading or re- 
;iiection had once suggested to his 
ijTiaginatiQn. The effect of all this is, 
jiot only to make his poetry very 
.dijBTuse, and to give it a general air 
of heaviness and labour; but to de- 
■ prive his felicities of their greatest 
grace, and to render his failures in- 
vQxpiable. . 

;, There is nothing so charming in 
j^etry,as that appearance of perTect 
eiMie and carelessness, which makes 
the result, perhaps, of long study, 
appear like the spontaneous effVi- 

f sion of a superiour or inspired mind; 

•, and at once raises the reader, as it 
were, into t;he society of a higher 
order of beings, whose bommbn 
language and habits of thought bear 
a stamp of vigour and sublimity far 
above the reach of ordinary mpr- 
^^tais. This charms howevei:, is de- 
stroyed, the xnoment that we kre 



permitted to look behind the scenes^ 
and to cat^li a |>eep 6t the ^gieafasB r 
and' toihome machiiiery by which f 
the effect is produced. Htfr can any ^ 
secret be of more imponance for a 

' poet to keej> from his readers, thfca 
that of th^ time he has ^ent, and . 
the difficulties he Mh encountered, : 
in the course of Ms ceimposiliooa. 
This maxim, We thitik, was well / 
understood by the 6lder writera; j 
amoiig whom it is rare t<^ ilnd any <; 
marks of extraordinaly painSj either . 
to introduce or to bring out their * 
favourite images or concepti^tms. We^ 
do not speak of the labour^ ooca* ' 
sionally bestowed, and yisMj e* 
nough, on their diction or versifica- 
tion. But, with reference to the move - 
substantial qualities of thought and 
fancy, we think there are few poets 
of established character, who can be. 
reproached, in any considemble de«> 
gree, with the fault we impote to 
Mr. Southey. On the contrary, if 
will be found, that alfho&t all their- 
beauties appear to have been pso* 
duced by accident; and that their 
fine passages are both brought ii| 
and concluded, with an apparent 
unconsciousness of their superioar 
merit. They are neither inu^oduoed 
with any sort of parade, nor dwete 
upon with any protr^ctefd ^ompla>- 
cency. They open quietly Upon- the 
eye of the reader as he advances; 
and di^ppear again locrg be^fore he 
is satiated with beholding them. lie 
is never diverted from his^ patlr to 
catch a striking view of then^•nor 
made to linger m its "(findfaigs, dtU 
all the sweetness is exhausted. 

The practice of Mr^ Southey, and 
of many other modern writer^ of 
inferiour note, is directly the* re- 
verse of ' this; nor, indeed, is there 
any fault more characteristick ^f 
our modem poetry, and, perhaps, 
of our literature in general, than the 
offensive anxiety that our authors 
are continually showing to make 
the most of their talents and their 
tnaterials; to miss no occasion to 
astonish and transport the reader; 

' Sllid to take special care that no- 
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thing which they think beautiful or 
important shall pass unobserved, or 
be dismissed till its merits have 
been fully pointed out, and made 
apparent to the most negligent and 
inattentive. It is this miserable trick 
of overrating the importance of all 
our conceptions, that has made our 
recent literature so intolerably dif- 
fuse and voluminous. No man, for 
example, has now the forbearance 
to write essays as short as Hume's, 
even if he had talents to make them 
as good; nor will any one be con- 
tented with stating his views and 
arguments in a popular and concise 
manner, and leaving them to their 
fate; but we must have long specu- 
lative introductions; illustrations 
and digressions; objections antici- 
pated and answered; verbose apolo- 
gies, at once fulsome and modest; 
practical inferences; historical de- 
ductions; and predictions as to the 
effect of our doctrines, or the ne- 
glect of them, on the fate of men, 
and of the universe, in all time 
coming. In poetry, again, a great 
part of our modern authors se^m 
equally, averse to throw away the 
rubbish of their imaginations; and 
when they do hit upon any thing 
which seems to them of more than 
ordinaiy value, never fail to exert 
themselves notably to ensure the 
reader's attention to it* It is intro- 
duced either with startling abrupt- 
ness, or slow and pompous prepa- 
ration; and is turned into all possi- 
ble lights, and repeated in all possi- 
ble fprms, and with every possible 
encouragement and suasory to ad- 
miration. The consequence of all 
which is, that the whole spirit, 
lightness, and nature of the thought 
is extinguished; and the reader left 
oppressed with a sense of fatigue, 
heaviness, and confusion. 

But if thistone of perpetual effort 
and ambition, prove so injurious to 
the effect of the very passages in 
which a poet is most successful, it 
is a thousand times worse where 
he experiences any failure or mis- 



carriage. If a man says a dull thing 
in a low tone and quiet manner, it is 
very likely to escape notice; and i% 
almost sure tp escape derision; but 
if he utter an inconceivable stupi- 
dity in an emphatick and arrogant 
accent, and, after taking great pains 
to prepare his hearers for something; 
very impressive; the ridicule is irre-, 
sistible, and its effect scarcely ever- 
to be got over. Now, the poets who 
are at! feo much trouble t<v force all 
their bright thoughts on the notice 
of their readers, sometimes mistake 
for a bright thought, what appears, 
to others purely nonsensical or af- 
fected; and thus give rise to asso- 
ciations that are neither very fa- 
vourable to their reputation, nor 
very easily dissolved. Where there. 

.is no visible effort, though there , 
may be dullness, there can scarcely 
be failure; and the reader who. is 
not gratified, may still retain his 
faith in the taste and judgment of 
the author; and impute his want of 
brilliancy to an intractable sul^ject, 

, or a moment of negligence or inat- 
tention. But, the instant that he 
fails in a strenuous and open at- 

. tempt on his admiration, there is an 
end to apology and toleration; there 

. is then evident proof of weakness, 
where a feat of strength was intend- 
ed; and of open and irreconcilable 
differences, as to the fundamental 
articles of his mystery. In our clas- 
sical poets, accordingly, though 
there is abundance of flat passages^ 
we scarcely recollect any instance 
of egregious failure. In Mr. Sou- 
they and Mr. Wordsworth, and in ., 
the German dramatists whom they 

. seem to copy, we meet with them 
perpetually. Nor is it possible, even 
for great genius and originality, to . 
prevent the combination pf childish- . 
ness with an unremitting effort .at 
force and sublimity, from producing 
passages which chill the unwary 
reader with a mixture of shamey 
provocation, and compassion. . , 

Wc have extended these general 
observations much fai^ther than we 
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Intended; and farther, certainly, than 
we should have permitted ourselves 
lo do, had the work before us fur- 
nished any exception to the charac- 
ter of those former publications, by 
the recollection of which, they were 
suggested. But, alas, it is another 
and the same; another pile of splen- 
did images and amiable sentiments, 
doomed, by the perversity of the au- 
thor^ to meet the derision of the fas-' 
tidious, and the neglect of the sober 
part of the piiblick; and destined, 
we fear, to speedy oblivion, by its 
bad taste and extravagance, in spite 
of greater beauties than are to be 
found in much of our remembered 
poetry. 

The work may be shortly charac- 
tei'ized, we think, as the most ex- 
travagant and most elaborate of all 
Mr. Southcy's performances; and 
likely to succeed very nearly as Tha- 
laba htis succeeded. It bears, in- 
deed, a very striking resemblance to 
that poem, both in the irregularity 
of its measures, the wildness of its 
fictions, the splendour of its oriental, 
scenery, its etenial enchantments, 
and the fewness of its human cha- 
racters. The general outline of the 
story, too, and the kind of interest 
that it Excites, is so precisely the 
samie in the two works, that if this 
last had proceeded from another au- 
thor, he must have incurred the 
charge of very poor and barefaced 
plagiarism from Mr. Southey; and 
Mr. Southey himself must submit 
to the imputation of some poorness 
of intention in the department of in- 
cident or fable./ The subject of both 
is the adventures of an innocent 
girt, with her father and lover, per- 
secuted by a host of witches and 
evil spirits; and finally triumphing 
ever them, in a great measure by 
the help of the very enchantments 
that are resorted to for their de- 
struction. The Curse of Kehama, in 
short, is another Thalaba; with the 
addition of rhyme, of more ostenta- 
tious and elaborate description, and 
of still greater extravagance of fic- 



tion* Those who were olRehded with 
the irregularity and extravagance of 
that poem^ we think, will have still- 
less toleration for this; and, even of 
those who admired formerly, tliere 
are many who will not admire now; 
though there are some, no doubt, 
who will admire a great deal more 
than ever. This is a finished poem, 
in the same style, in which Thalaba 
was but a slight and hasty sketch; ' 
and there are many who were 
pleased with the lightness, the rapi- 
dity, and variety of the sketch, who 
will think the loss of these qualities 
but ill compensated by the splendid 
colouring and minute details of the 
finishing. To such persons, the pre* 
sent piece will appear loaded, . and 
tedious, and glaring, in comparisoti 
with that less elaborate pixxluction; 
but those who have a full and decide 
ed relish for the peculiar style by 
which both are characterized, will 
certainly find more to admire in the 
Work now before us; much greater 
fullness of detail, brilliancy of tint, 
and richness of consti'uction; more , 
boldness of imagination, and deeper 
complication of incident. For our 
own part, we incline to the severer 
judgment. The marvels of Thalaba 
arc more thin, airy, and fleeting; 
and, while they appear to us to be * 
on the whole more elegant, tkey do- 
not wait for that- deliberate investi- 
gation which is challenged by the 
elaborate groups of the present ' 
performance. We are more uni- ' 
formly interested, perhaps, by the • 
poem before us, and more deeply 
impressed with a sense of the au-* 
thor's genius; but we are also more 
fatigued, and more, provoked; and 
feel that the pains and deliberation 
that have evidently been employed 
upon this exhibiticm of his extrava- 
gances, deprive him of an excuse, of 
which he still seems to stand in need* 
It is quite time, however, that we 
should endeavour to make our rea- 
ders more particularly acquainted 
with this extraordinary production. 
In the Hindoo religion there is 
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Mb mpsABAiff tM pmyersy penan- 
eeft and sacrifices^ if regtilarljr and 
^xactlf performed^ are supposed in- 
Uliblf to procure certain powers 
and advantages to the worshipper, 
altogether independent of the mo- 
^es or dispositions by which he 
was influenced. The powers which 
may be thus acquired, are such as 
not oaJtf to subject all the elements 
to the will of the devotee, but to en- 
danger the dominion of the deities 
themselves, and to expose the so- 
vereignty of the universe to the en- 
terprises of human ambition. Upon 
this revolting peculiarity of the 
Hindoo faith, the poem before us is 
founded; and a single sentence of 
additi(mal explanation will enable 
the reader to understand peiiectly 
the short abstract which we are 
about to give of the story. Kehama, 
a king somewhere in India, was 
one of those wicked worshippers, 
^irho, by penances and ritual obser- 
vances, had acquired supreme power 
over all this lower world, and 
brought the gods themselves to 
tremble for their independence. His 
son, Arvalan, the heir apparent to 
all his power and wickedness, had 
offered violence to Kailyal, the 
beautiful daughter of a peasant in 
the neighbourhood of his imperial 
palace; and had been felled to the 
earth, and slain, by the avenging 
arm of her father. The poem opens 
with an account of the prince's in- 
terment. 

It is divided into twenty four books 
or sections. The first of which is 
entitled^ ^ The Funeral;'- and con- 
tains a very complete and elaborate 
picture of tlie midnight procession, 
and the burning of the dead Arva- 
lan and his living wives. This af- 
fords a very good specimen both of 
the author's powers of picturesque 
representation, and of the exhaust- 
m^j and somewhat oppressive, ful- 
ness and minuteness of his details. 
The roofs and balconies crowded 
with spectators; the interminable 
l|ae of smoking torches; the splen- 



did palankiAs; the- muoick; the 
shoutings; the baldheaded priests; 
the soldiers; the mourning sove« 
seign; the funeral pile; the devoted 
widow; the dancing and the blaze^ 
are all descsibed at fiiU length) 
and with care&l and repeated touch- 
es. The effect is undoubtedly rich, 
to those who have patience to go 
through Willi it But, to many read- 
ers, it will prove very &tigiiiBg; 
and, indeed, it is rather too muchf 
to fin a whole book of an epic po- 
em with the description 9i a burtal; 
without the relief of dialogue, cha- 
racter, or action of ttiy sort 

The second section is entitled 
« The Curse;** and bep^ins, rather in 
a startling manner, with a colloquy 
at the side of the funeral pile, be^ 
tween the dead Arvalan and his &- 
ther. The young gentleman com- 
plains grievously of the loss of his 
body, and of the piercing influences 
of the air on his naked spirit The 
omnipotent monarch commands ihe 
elements to cease from troubling 
him, and promises him an ample 
revenge. For this purpose, he orders 
the peasant and his daughter to be 
brought forward. The former obeys^ 
with calm resignation; but the girl 
clings with instinctive terrour to a 
wooden image of her favourite god- 
dess, that happened to be placed 
hard by, on the bank of a river; and 
while the guards are struggling to 
tear her from it, a part of the bank 
gives way; and they, and the god- 
dess, and her votary, are all plunged 
into the water. Kehama then turps 
to the father; and, summoning up all 
his energies of power and of ma- 
lice, for one great effort, pronounces 
that portentous curae^ from which 
this wonderful work of Mr. Southey 
takes its denomination. The greater 
part of this curse would appear to 
most people, we believe, as no in- 
considerable blessing; since it^ 
charms its object from the effects of 
wounds and violence, and sicknessy 
infirmity, and old age; and merely 
dooms him not to be wet with water^ 
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nor ianiied whh wind, i^ to -pass There is then a ▼ery prfctty ajcqount 

lli8'4^)rs without sleep, with s fire of her restoradon*. though quite mi- 

in his hetrt tfnd in his brain. 'We • aiute snoiigh to do creStto the &e- 
< did not intand to gfvse any extract, . eretary o£the Humane Society; and 
^ in this short view of the stnry; trut :a oomnninscation of fais strange 

we must 'make one exception, we :de^ny> to the full, aA outra;geou9ly 
* believe^ fer the sake of . this Cumie, bad as the sjtntence itselll We doubt 
i wliich' is so Tery i^i^dind a point in * greatly, whether any of our readers 

the- whoie machinery* We suspect ever saw any thing so pitiful as the 
' our readers h^e seldom met with • 'following attempt at toiTiUje 9ul^i- 

such » miserable do^grel; nor, in- mity and noi?:elty. .. 

^ deed,- could we easily ^nd a better 
' speoimcn df those terrible failures 

tOvwlHck Mr.Southby is. liable. 



:li 



^^ I chftrm thy life 
, prom the weapons of strife^ 
From stone, and from wwJ, 
From fire and from flood. 
From tHe serpent's tooth. 
And the BeastB of blood: • 
t. 'F#€Bii sickne&« 1 charm thee, 
^Bcl'tifi^e »haU not -harm Uiee; 
; But earti), wtuchis mine. 
Its fruity shall deny tliee; 
And water shall hear me. 
And know thee and fly thee; 
And t^e whids shall noC totieh thee 

> Wkasihey pttSB bythed, 
. And tbe.dewflL «h«U not- wet thee 

.When.ti^ey. fall m^\\ theje; 
. ^ And. thou shalt geek death 
To release thee, in vain; 
' Thou shalt lire in thy palft, 
' ' While Kehania shall reign, 
. With a fire in thy heairt. 
Ami a firejn thy liratRi 
And sleep shall obey, me^ 
. And visit thee never. 
And the Curse shall be of\ thee 
For ever and ever." p. 18, 19. 



♦* Tl|e winds of Heaven must never breathe 
on me; 
The rains and dews must "never fall on 
me; 
Water must mock my thirst and ^rink 

from me) 
The common earth must yield no fruit to 

me; 
Sleep, blessed sleep! must never light on 

me; 
And death, who comes to all, must fly 
from me; 
And never, never set Ladudad 
free." p. 3r. 

Kailyal, however, is so much 
shocked at this direful sentence, 
that she refuses to give credit to it; 
till, looking down at the skirts pf his 
coat, she finds that the curse had 
had an operation even more power- 
ful than we should. have expected; 
liaving kept not only his person)' but 
his garments, comfortably dry. 



(i 



Oh misery \ she Cried, 



"*% With this- curse, howerer, such 
' as it is, Ladurlad (for that is his 
.: ntftrie) 'halving only iaid his account 
'tfi^f* death by torture, is quite hor- 
"•'iVioiip'-stnick; and wanders away, ino 
^*^tM^«:b^g«nning of the third section, 
- •ehf5tl«d« the Recovery," along, the 
•' * brinks of the river, in silent conscer- 
' "natijsn. Abont sunrise, he sees some- 
- lA^ing. floating in the. streamy and- by: 
add by^ recognizes a woman: clinging- 
* to a Wooden image; suspects it may 
he his daughter; rushes in; and,, by 
'l^e powerful protection of the. 
curse, walks dry through the roar- 
^ in^ flood, and bears4:ierto thicrshore.- 
VoL. V. 3 b 



He bore me froft) the river depth, and yet— 
: His garittent is not wet !** 
•• •' ' > . ' .• . . 

The fourth canto is callfsd " the 

'^Departurey'' andiielps. the story but 
little forwarti. The ftitherand daugh- 
ter lie in' listless And silent agony, 
almost all day. At last» thQ former, 

: not satisfied with the es^perkaaent of 
the dry coKt, steps down ^. the ri- 
ver to ascertain whether .the water 
r^Uy would not touch him; and is 

. again thQndicrstrut:k to Gnd> that it 
recedes round \a& dry hand* Kailyal 

'then bethinks heir.of the i^ervices of 
the. wooden goddess; and) after ex- 
pressing her gratitude in some veiy 
sweet and innocent vev^s, erects 

.thfi^image^on.the btinkt and leads 



her father fur^e? .pff In9m ,ti^ i^^^ V^i?M <>y the ^e ^pf^hf J^ljf fonn- 

dence ot their . omnipotent ^pre«- taio^ and olT thie ,h^ick j>iiy hy 

$or. t I 4^ • 7 ' '''^**"^1* ^ Dlei^doVeegp U roused to 

The fifth section, ei^ti^ydV,", the defy tb^ rage .ojf the ^oiptpotfi^ 

Separation," ia s^ Utjtle XJf^ptp[ pror Keii9^(i«b ui (ue^ bM&balf. ile j^s tP 

§>essiye. The wretched psoiT li^ ^xo^, 1bel^oJ:ep^s^, Mj^ .of beairj^Ox 
own under a tree iop the ^fg% spd ^i|^l;^rl^.in it wjkdi l^r l^r -^e 
Ladurlad, breathing re|;u}arly in 4? $w«rjm^ . ^r Ipwe^ ^e^^en ipf tb^ir 
tent agony, appears tQ his djaughter to xny tfi3oOT» / .. ^ : .,- j - r - 
sleep; and she,. afte;p a Joiig' contest . ^' Ti^ ^W^g^'^&ff^ :i|*'n»Wf to 
with filial anxiety* yery&wj^etly de.^ ^Q.^i^vf^b spctiqnj. vhic^i c^peos 
scribed, yields at last to the pre^siir^ vl^.an ^egant ^d &I^<#h1 4c§ci^p^ 
of &tigue, . and sinks juitQ slumber Uo^ . o^ tke^^p^^^ ^e^Tj9%<.§|i?fieiL 
hersettH^r father, aiu^ous toiparei l^ke 9.; 8hie|4 4£» 8^^ "^^ f^ ii^^3!^ 
her the, spectacle of bis incurable bending in me fine^^weep f^^ 
iniserv^ seizes this, momept to e9- to endt coloured like the g^en ligot 
cape n*6m her vigilant love, ^Ups bis of evenlngi and hplding its nc^i^elej^ 
head from hef lap,, and runs .ofT. way through sir ^tui sunshine^with , 
Siie awakes with the motion» and inconceivable insipidity* This, ^bich 
runs fra^itick afte^ him through the ia long isnQug^ ipr i^Q^t readers, is 
dark wood. She is here met by the followed witl^.|^^Qther^ti^ {finger, of 
^host, or rather by a new incama- the wings of tibeGiendoveeov which 
tion, of the detested Arvalan^ who were l^thery^ it iseeixis, lU&e th^ 
chases her to some distance,^ when bat's, without feathers, very transpa:- 
sbe fiie^ to the sanctuary of a good, rent, coloured, Uke gpod port wine, 
quiet ^od, called PoUe^r, whose^ diyided into cpimpartments by fi- 
statue, in the shape of an elephanti bres of pliant bone of a silver hue> 
stood by the wayside. Arvalan, im- andfoldmg up, when, bis flying was 
piousliy following to seize the maid, over, into the form of a, very b^- ^ 
<< with fleshly arm," as Mr. Southey coming drapery. After sporting 
has it, at the altar, is seized by the throughfive page^ with these redun- 
indignant statue, and tossed into the dant descriptions, Mr. Southey lands 
heart of the wood. The maicl,. rush- his voyagers, at the Swerga, which 
ing on in a^ony . of fear, titumblos is described with ^till more extrava- 
against the ropt of a manchineal gant luxur^ce, both of language 
tree, and falls, senselesg under its and of far^cy, A huge tree on the 
deadly shade*. midland height, drops diamond wa-> 
The sixth canto, caOed ** Casya- ter from e^very leaf, aiwi feeds a 
p^,V is the first th^t intrQdu€;es the thousand rills that collect into ri- 
superhuman agents, and must be, ad^ Ters>and spread ^pto lakes among 
mitt^ed to, present us with some new bpwers of blis^ Upon/these^blue 
and very eloquent description*^ One lakieay as, a 9oor,.the palac^ pf In^ra 
of the. pure spirits termed Glen^- is reared, of ^loujds, and itre| .and 
veers in the Hmdoo^ naythology^ wa^ter^ andpieceaofralnbowf..pillar8 
floatin^g near the, earth. In the sweet ^f cloud,, with <:ap4taU <>f . fireu being 
moonlight of that evening, i^scovers arched oyer with rambow, and spires 
the prostrate maiden, and ll^ears h£;r apd pinnacles of flange supporting 
in his arms up to Mount JHimakoojt, cupolas of water, tiidra, however, 
where old Casyap%the gire.of gods^ K^Y^.^ theriGlendovcer jas little corn- 
dwells by the spring of the Gange^. fort as. old t^asyapa^ He^ too, is una- 
The pitying spirit IS here informed b}e,to control, and afraid to oppose 
by the ancient divinity, of the rage the* wifl of the terrible Kehama; and 
and power of Kehama. A very beau-! as no . mortal king can inhabit the 
tiful description is giyen.of JCftiiyaJ's etl}ei:eal b9\vers of the Sv^erga, it is 
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dcK>m^ th&t Kdfyd must ^b coii^ 
reyed back to carUi, totl ^labed 
a^ain at the fboi bf itiduttt Metiii 
beddei die fotiiita^s of the Oin^esJ 
She prafSjWithsWeetiltitfdetotioiii 
to be c6nd<icied a Ain-fe iiet* fkttei^. 

In thc^ghth 6anK'elnfit!t?d**« th^ 
Sa«<Hficfe/' we fettirft to earthy iuid 
Kehama; and me^f^ ag;ain '#it3i new 
IMliir^ a»id ftlHhg^ dST oil the part 
ofMJ^. ^otithfejK'Th^ «acAflfefe Wluclf 
hi t^ give the Mplbui sorerfel^ the 
Aoittlniori ofthfe SWergu, consifttiin 
tWef imniofirtidn of jT wiM hors^, 
ttpm which lio^ fnan htlt^vcfr laid fiis 
h^d;' and many thousand g^aMis 
silltound him, to keeptjffthe pro- 
fstne tbuch. When the ihoment hai 
ariitfed, Kehama risea to' strike the^ 
fatal blow, when a ihan rushes wild- 
ly forward, and, in spite of the art-ows 
and javeHhs that Ml tike hi\\ arbund 
him, lays his hand on the devoted 
steed, and destroys the whole virtue 
of the cet^emony. Kehama recogni- 
zes the victim of his curse^ in this 
bold and irfvulnefttbic dtfanquent; 
and refusing him th'eileatik to which 
lie eagerly offers himself, sends him 
back to his wanderings; but at the 
same time, orders the whole vast 
array of his guards tb be slain on the' 
spot, for not having done impossibi- 
lilifes, by stopping him ^in his ap- 
proach; So ten thousand horsemen 
gallop in, and quietly cut doWn tett 
thoiisand infantry ! This tame-told 
butchery, Instead' tyt beitfg imprea-^ 
sive or terrible, is absoluteljjr ridicu- 
lous, and the whole canto, mdeed,. 
though indicating very great talents^ 
is heavy, tedious, and preposterous. 

The next, which is called ^ the" 
Home-scene,** i^* of a mixed* Cha- 
racter. Ladurlad wanders to his own 
happy home, and surveys, in mute 
despair, the overblown flowers of 
his garden^ the |^arlands withered 
on the brows of his household gods, 
the peacocks veering their glitter- 
ing necks, in expectation of the 
wonted meal from his hand, and the 
wild grown marriage bower, which 
his widowed hands had been used 



t6 d'ec^ witli such mouriifol a^sidui- 
^. AH this is described beautifully, 
as well as the listless tenderness of 
i6trow vrtth which the deserted 
^cenet^edhtemplated^ and the sooth- 
itt|; feeling^ of devotioh th^t arise 
from IW^ softened form o^ affliction, 
BVit Mr. Houthey mars all again, b^ 
bringing In the disgusdng form of 
Arvalan; ^nd then follows nothing 
but disgust and failure, and cbld and 
hontpotent extravagance. Thiti amia- 
ble person, of whom it is very diffi- 
cult to say whether he is dead or 
alive, material or spiritual, through- 
out the poem, shows his ugly fisite 
&om the sky, and grins so provo- 
kingly at Ladurlad, that, in spite of 
all he had already suffered, he takes 
up a stick to belabour him, when the 
dead ravisher gathers you a hand- 
ful of sunbeams, and points them 
at his opponent. Kehama's curse, 
however, enables him to set hre 
at defiance; but the stick in his hand 
is immediately reduced to white 
dshes! The mischievous spectre 
then blows up the hot sand upon his 
unhappy victim; and, as Mr. Southey 
elegantly expresses it, fills and 
chokes up his mouth, nose, ears, and 
eyes, with th^ drifting shower. 
While the poor man is reeling 
about ih this sandy tornado, the 
Glehdoveer whips down most op- 
portunely from the sky, ahd hews 
the dead Anralan to pieces with his 
swofdt and theh turning the hea- 
venly ship a Tittie from its crbursci 
Istys the entranced fethet* beside his 
daughter, and sdls away with them 
for MdianrMeru. 

The tenth section begins with Sap- 
phicks addressed to this vessel, and 
a description of the blessed sanctu- 
ary to whjch it conveyed those high- 
fated mortals. The description is 
verbose, and not very intelligible. 
But thef e are some tender and poeti- , 
cal lines, expressive of the calm and ' 
innocent delight that awaited them 
in this divine retreat, where Kailyal 
meets the spirit of her dead mother, 
and the Glendoveer sports with his 
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fair firateg^e in sdi the playfulness the wicked princefidls battered down 

of ethereal infancy. It is quite plain into an ice-nit, ten thousand miles 

to the reader, that the mortal and below, where he is jammed in, and 

immortal have a decided pciuhant left to howl, unpitied and unheard. 
for each other, as the sequel of the The succeeding secUon is not 

poem, indeed, abundantly proves: much better. It is called ^ The 

however, the author thinks proper Sacrifice completed,'* and contains 

positively to deny all knowledge of a dull amd noisy account of the eva^* 

it at this period, and brings in the cuation of the Swerga by Indra and 

Indian Cupid riding on a lory, to his attendant spirits, in consequence 

shoot vainly at them with a bow of of Kehama having ^ot another wild 

sugar cane, strung with a row of and untouched horse within* the 

' living bees. This section contains reach of his. axe. The affrighted 

inore childishness than any we have gods take ship for a higher heaven; 

yet noticed, and is full of namby- but call, on their voyage, to explain 

pamby and affectation, intermixed the melancholy cause -of tlieir emi' 

. with a sort of amiable and pretty gration^ to the party on Mount Meru, 

silliness. and to apprize the unhappy Ladur- 

The next is more entirely disa- lad and his daughter (the former of 

grceable. It is entitled " The En- whom, we think, might have baffled 

chantress," and contains a long, dis- the sacrifice again) that they must 

glisting account of a witch, to whom return within the sphere of the ty- 

Arvalan repaired for aid and counsel rant's power. 

in his distresses; and of her getting The thirteenth canto, entitled 
him a suite of armour, and setiding f^ the Retreat," drops these devoted 
him off in her chariot, to invade victims upon the lower earth; and 
the blessed family on Mount Meru. contains an account of the sylvan 
The device which she employs to abode in which they resolved to 
find out the place of theii* retreat, await the renewal of their trials, 
is, perhaps, the most revolting and We are rather inclined to think it 
contemptible extravagance in the the most beautiful of the whole 
whole poem. Her own eyes being poem. There is a fine description 
bad, she calls her attendant spirits of a Banian tree, and of the rich 
to bring in a " globe of liquid chrys- oriental . scenery around it; and 
tal, as black as jet;" to make which, though the idea of the tyger and 
we are literally and distinctly told, elephant losing their fierceness at 
that she had taken out the sight sight of the beauty and innocence of 
from a thousand eyes, and kneaded Kailyai, be borrowed from the low- 
it into this magical organ 1 by look« est commonplaces of poetry, yet the 
ing through which, she immediately picture of their homage is finished 
discovers Kailyal's bower of bliss on with great elegance and beauty, as 
Mount Meru. The catastrophe of ^vell as that of the pious resignation 
the unhappy Arralan is not very in- and simple occupations of her who 
telligibly naiTated. He sets out gal- receives it. Having "fed upon hea- 
lantly in a car drawn by dragons, venly fare," as Mr. Southey elegant- 
accordinlj^ tg the universal practice ly expresses it, she had been con- 
of all clianipions equipped by en- verted, by a process somewhat ana- 
chanters, and gets very near the logons to that of making a queen bee, 
habitation of his victims, when his into a creature of a much higher 
thariot and steeds are very conve* oi'der than a mere peasant girl; and 
iiienily drawn aside by « AU-com- begins to be familiar with lofty 
}nanding Nature!" and dashed upon thoughts and imaginings, though she 

^ <"citainadaman tine rocksj from which cannot repress some womanish and 
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loYerlike fears ai^ to her being for- 
gotten by the Glendoveer, which are 
expressed with great delicacy and 
tenderness. The canto ends with 
affected and disagreeable abrubt- 
Bess, by suddenly telling us, in four 
linest that she was carried o^ ivom 
this lonely retreat by a. baud of wan- 
dering priests, who were travelling 
to find a bride for Jaga "Naut} the 
idol with seven heads. 

The. fourteenth section is named 
after this captivating deity; and is: 
one of the most obstrepfiix)uS| con- 
fuaingy and diaagreeable in the vo- 
lume. There is a noisy and insup- 
portabiy tedious description of the 
procession of the giant idol in bis 
chariot, and of the shouting, dan- 
cing and singing, with which his 
nuptials with Kailyal are celebrated. 
Then the unhappy victim is shut up 
in the bridal chamber, and sees ap- 
proaching to her the accursed and 
iucorrigible Arvalan, clothed, as usu- 
al, in the borrowed flesh of man. 
We doubt whether the pious virgin 
was more disgusted than most of 
Mr. Southey's readers will be, at 
this unpardonable intrusion. Howe- 
ver, she shrieks lustily, and down 
comes the faithful Glendoveer, who 
dashes her unworthy paramour to 
pieces on the floor. But, at this in- 
stant, his amiable friend and procu- 
ress, the witch, appears with a legion 
of Rends, who seize and pinion the 
•Glendoveer, while she patches up 
the mangled body of her favourite, 
and encourages him to take his plea- 
sure [such is Mr. Southey's style] 
with the lady, while she secures his 
rival in the ancient sepulchres un- 
der the ocean. Kailyal being thus 
left once more with the amorous 
defunct) takes a torch, and sets fire 
to the cuitains; and, while her lover 
roars with the scorching pain, she 
herself is rescued by her father, who 
walks unhurt through the flames, 
under the protection of his curse, 
and bears out his astonished daugh: 
ter. 



The next canto is called ^ the city 
of Baly," and abounds in splendid 
description, and the brighter iruits of 
a poetical imagination. Baly, we 
learn, was a mighty monarch of for- 
mer days, who built a superb city 
by the sea shore; and was afterwards 
appointed judge of hell; upon which 
the sea rose, and overflowed his 
earthly city, leaving only a few 
mouldering towers and spires peer- 
ing above ifs lonely waters. Ladur- 
lad conjectures, that it is in the 
royal sepulchres of this submarine 
capital that the witch has deposited 
the captive Glendoveer: and being 
gifted, by the curse, witn the power 
of walking under water, resolves to 
go and attempt his deliverance. The , 
appearance of the city, from the 
sculptured and rocky shore, is very 
finely described; and the anxious 
hope with which his lovely daughter 
sees him descend into the abyss, 
and waits day after day, witli grow- 
ing terrour, on the silent and solita- 
ry strand. 

The following section is of the 
same general character. It is entitled 
" The Ancient Sepulchres," and con- 
tains the account of Ladurlad's ac- 
quatick adventui-e. The appearance 
of the drowned city, its sculptured 
gateways, and. palaces and temples, 
and lonely streets and gardens, all 
shining in the green light of the in- 
cumbent ocean; all silent, and entire, 
and desolate, is represented with 
great power of colouring. Ladurlad 
wanders long, in a{>tonishment, 
through this portentous scene; but 
at last descends into the arched se- 
pulchres of the kings, where, by the 
light of a huge carbunclp, he disco- 
vers their embalmed bodies,. each 
placed in a nich on iHs chair of 
Slate; and, at one end, the unfortu- 
nate Glendoveer chained to a rock, 
and watched by a huge sea monster 
with " a mouth from ear to ear,*' 
triple rows of teeth, and two loni; 
sinuous tails. This formidable guar- 
dian immediately flies upon his uti- 
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tepected visiter: but hsi tte had fether, having h^ard his son's shrieks, 
been charmed irom teedi as w^li as as he iras arrested, rushes down to 
water; and he finds he ean make no his relief, smoking, as Mr. Southey 
knpres^ion upon his impassive body, assures us, with very rage dnd re- 
Bemg a' fish of conscience, howfever, sentment. He roars to Baly to deli- 
ItH will not permit him to resctie his ver up his victim; but the old gen- 
prisoner, but holds him fast in tieman answers from the ceUarage, 
his coils; while he, in return, at- that the rajah has not yet won the 
tempts to throttle the monster, and dominion of Fadalon^ and that his 
extricate himself from his grasp. AaA^a* cof^w^ cannot be allowed him. 
This preposterous struggle is con- The almighty rajah then turns, with 
tinued for no less than seven entire softened looks to Kailyal; and tells 
dajrs; at the end of which, the mon- her that it is doomed by fate, that 
^er bein^ overcome with want of he and she alone, of all mortals, 
sleep [a necessity from which also shall drhik together the Amreeta 
the dui^ hvti dispensed his antago- cup of immortality, and that she 
liistj is at last obliged to give out, must therefore consent to be his 
and fairly gives up the ghost, under bride. She refuses, with expres- 
the obstinate harassment of his ene- sions of disgust and horrour; and he 
my. Ladurlad then finds an old soars back to the Swerga, scattering 
sword, with which he hacks a while curses on them as he rose, 
at the Gleridoveer's fetters, and at The next canto, entitled « Mount 
last sets him free; and they hothy Calasay," begins well; but soon 
make the best of their way back to wanders into bombast, extravagance, 
the upper light of day. and mock sublimity. One Effect of 

' The eighteenth canto is called the rajah's farewell Curse had been, 
^ Baly," and describes the reunion to crust over the pure beauty of 
of the happy family. The said Baly, Kailyal with leprosy; and nothing 
it ^eems, had annually one night of can be more beautiful than the re- 
vacation from his judicial function presentation of her womanly feel- 
ih hell, which he employed in taking ings of apprehension and pain at 
a' tool walk' over India, and revisit- the thought of appearance she 
ihg the precincts of his old flooded would make in the eyes of her Glen- 
city. By gi^at goed luck, the night doveer, gradually giving way to a 
on Which Ladm*lad emerged with the proud reliance on her inward merits 
Glcndoveer to rejoin his daughter, and his unchangeable affection, 
was thfe ttight of this annual prome- The reader is then called to accom- 
n0ide; and the 'Worthy Baly was con- pany the saidGlendoveer in his bold 
sequently a witness of their encoun- attempt to reach the inaccessible 
ter. His assistance) as it turns out, throne of Seeva the Preserver, to 
was highly opportune; for, while whom he is resolved to cany the 
they are all embracing in speechless tale of Kahama's atrocities. This 
joy,' the loathsome Arvalan appears throne was enshrined, it seems, in 
*< in fleshy form," with his patroness such immeasurable distance, that 
the witch; and is just about to re- Brama and Vishnu had formerly 
mand the celestial rival to his bonds, travelled a thousand years without 
when the good judge interposes; being able to reach it: but the Glen- 
collars the impious pair with irre- doveer, born up by faith, arrives, in 
sistible strength^ stamps upon the an incredible short space of time at 
earth, Which opens beneath him, the foot of Mount Calasay, which is 
and bears down the guilty beings to a silver mountain set round with se- 
his own realm of punishment. ven ladders; and, having reached 

The next canto is entitled " Ka- the summit, he finds a broad table 

hama's Descent.** For this tender of gems, a sacred triangle, and a 
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rose; aajd, ovjer ally a sUvei: ,b^lr self*^ «£ {^a^^% who. fei^ sopne -of tl^ 
suspended ip the. air, but ^ Ufe^ v:an^F*i9g ioulS) s^)4 I^uog^ dowa 



nor sound, nor visible pcesepcci. 
Overawed and confounded by the 
holy solitude and silenp^, he pray^^ 
aloud to the omnipresent deity, a|id 
ventures to strike the.' silver biQll; 
upon which the tables anid the 
mountain itSiclfi and all die mystic!^ 
spene, vanish away in a flood of in« 
tolerable light; and, while the dazr 
zled angel falls headlong frpm ^ 
giddy height, he hears a solema 
vpicis direct him to repair ''to the 
throng of Yamen (the ]un^ of Pa- 
dalon, or Hejl) and tliere ^wait the 
end. 

The .twentieth canto is entitled 
" The Embarkation;*' an^ sets the 
"whole pious party forward on this 
desperate voyage. There is a very 
pretty scene between Kailyal and 
the Giendoveer, wheii she first meets 
him with her altered form. They 



wuh thefn to thejir fin^ audit Kai^ 
lyal Xrtjg^bltB with hoirrour at. tbi^ 
strugi^le^ and^onies dt those whom 
coDS5»o\i8 guUt forewarned of th^. 
dooiii that ^waited them; but th^ 
Glendoi^eer l^ids her b^ of goo4 
Qomfprt; and, raisbg her in hi% 
aftm% shoots down with her to the. 
bpttom of the abyss. The fictions of 
Ujiis can,tp arc viery much ia tb^ 
manner of Dante; though the die*, 
tipn is infinitely more oniate an4 
verbose^ 

The twenty secpnd secticm, entii- 
tled» >< The Gate cif PadalQQ," is 
constructed in the san^« i|pirit.^-t 
There is a description of thp 
economy of Padalon, -which seem^ 
borrowed somewhat tpo faithfully 
from the commonplace Tartarus 
of tlie classicks;. souls purging 
off their guilt in fires; rebel spi* 



then journey together to the end of rits cursing, and calling on Ke- 



the world, where they find a crazy 
vessel riding in a §tormy creek that 
opens out to a sea overhung with 
impenetrable darkness, step aboard, 
and push put into that gloomy 
ocean. 

The next section,^ entitled: « The 
World's End,^' terminates the 
voyage^ They soon shoot across the 
zone of darkness that seemed to 



hama; and the st^m police of the 
place growling, and sweating, and 
scourging them. The Glendoveer 
brings the maiden to the southenv 
gate, and leaves her in charge qi 
the keeper till he goes back for her 
father. He then, explains their ena- 
bassyj and the guan^aQ, of the way 
orders out his own -chariot} poised 
upon a single .wheel, Uke a wheel*' 



bar their way, and emerge into: a barrow, wraps the whole party ii| 
softer and purer light; upon enter- ma^k fire-proof robeS) and sets 
ing which, Ladurlad feels the bu^'n- them oh the way to th^ ceqtr^J city 
ing curse departed from . his heart of the Yan^an« 
and brain; and the leprous train , The tiven^ third ffantp is entitled 
falls o£r from the bright and bloom* << Padalon;'' and Jis, ^ppn the who}^^. 
ing beauties of Kailyal. They then IsUbqrious and turgid, though adorn** 
reach a level belt of ice that bo|iQ£|s e^ Tsiitlk spiiie strong painting. Af* 
the tranquil ocean before them; and^ ter pas^ng tbrqi^h t}f\^. adsu;nantin^ 
find it peopled with the soyls of de-. porta),, tjie trayeljers arrive on th© 
parted m^en, proceeding . on their . ed|;e of a vas^ sea of fire, over 
destined way to the throne of Ya- which ther^ is np bridge but o?>^., 
men^ and the judgment-seat . of^, narrow nb of steel,, as. sharp and 
Baly. The plain of ice is bounded)^, fine, as thi^ ^dgP of a scymitar. Th^. 
on the farther side, by a broad and \ one wheeled car rises upOQ this 
profound gulph, beyond/ji^hich rise , tic^klish brid£^» and rolls st/eadily 
the rocky foundations of tlie second . over the ^:egrquiye4Qg and Ipnd* 
earth. From this gulph, ascend, every toiling Qceaii beneath. Nothing can 
now and then, the ministering spi^'ita , be ' niore vulgar and undignified 
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than the scenes they witness after throne, who acknowledges the jusr- 
gaining the farther shore. They tice of their doom, and sajr they 
proceed along a raised causeway; Wait for a fourth, of equal guilt, to 
on each side of which are erected complete their number. He 3ien re- 
little vaults and dungeons, all te- news his proposals to K'ailyal, Which 
nanted by tormented souls, and each are again rejected with disdain. Up- 
supplied with a sluice from the fiery on which, he tails inipatiently for 
sea, to keep their torments fresh the Amreeta cup of immortality; 
and active. Nothing is heard on all and,* at his voice, a huge marble 
hands but the old Tartarean noises, tomb opens, and discovers a giant 
of chains, lashes, hammers, groans, skeleton, recHnin^ within, with the 
and execrations} and nothing seen precious cup in his hand. The spec- 
but executioners administering dif- tre rises slowly, and presents the? 
fcrent forms of damnation. The cup to Kehama, saying It had been 
city, however, is built entirely of doomed from eternity for hini only, 
diamonds, and shines with a light and for Kailyal, of all thie children 
brighter than the midday sun. It is of mankind. The impious monarch 
approached by eight brazen bridges eagerly quaffs the potent liquor; but 
crossing the fiery river by which it instantly feels inexpressible agony 
is surrounded; and in the centre is shoot through all his veins; and finds, 
the palace of Yamen, in the vesti- too late, that he has doomed himself 
bule of which he sits along with Ba- to an immortality of insupportable 
ly, and before them a vacant throne and incurable pain. His body iihmew 
of gold, supported at three of its diately becomes red-hot; and, urged 
comers by three living, but red-hot on by an irresistible force, he moves 
hiiman 'figures. The pious visitants towards the goldei) throne, and take* 
do homage to the god, who accom- post at the vacant comer. The skei 
modates them beside him; and bids leton then presents the cup to KziU 
them wait the approaching catastro- yal, who drinks with pious awe and 
phe in patience. holy confidence. That instant, a 
The last canto is entitled " The steam of divine fragrance arises 
Amreeta;" and opens with the from all her frame; and, while she 
dreaded advent of Kehama to seize remains entranced in rapture, she 
the throne of Padalon. The voice of feels all that was mortal in her melt 
command and of lamentation cease softly away, and rises incorraptiblej 
together at his approach; and a without having tasted the bitterness 
dread and awful silence keeps the of death. She now rushes into the 
whole region in suspense. In his arms of her faithful Glehdoveer; his 
plan for the assault of the Diamond fitting bride, his equal in purity and 
city, Mr. Southey certainly outdoes immortality. Yamen gives them his 
all his former outdoings; for he benediction, and directs them to re- 
makes the Hajah divide, or rather pair to their bower of bliss in the 
multiply, himself, into et^^/u several Swerga; and, when he sees Kailyal 
rajahs of the same form and reality, look with reluctant tenderness and 
and niarch up in this manner, at the anxiety on her father, assures her 
same moment, to the eight gates of that she shall meet with him also in 
the place, advance through the her mother's bower. The car then 
streets,, ai^d meet at the palace in the bears oft' the blessed pair; and the 
centre. The battle between him and lord of death, smiling gently on La* 
Yamen is prudently enveloped in durlad from his golden throfte, he 
darkness; but Kehama is victorious, sinks, like a child overwearied with 
and the rightful sovereign prostrated play, into a soft slumber; on awaking 
before him. The victor then ques- from which, he finds himself a dis- 
tions the burning supporters of the embodied spirit, with his wife and 
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daughter, in the blessed groves of occurrences; we will not submit to 

the Swerg^. any difficulties or obstructions ari- 

Such is the faithful outline^ and sing merely from th$ laws of nature, 
such the principal details of this or the infirmity of human na- 
singular poem; of the fable and in* ture; and feel it as a sort of stingi- 
cidents of which, our readers, there- ness in the author, when he allows 
fore, are now qualified to judge for his favourites to be embarrassed for 
themselves. Our fault to it is, that want of a miracle or an angel. After 
it possesses the interest of a fairy tlie abstract we have made of the 
tale for children, and not of an epick story, it may seem very unreasona- 
poem for men; and that the fictions ble to complsdn of Mr. Southey for 
of which it consists, are so utterly not giving us enough of wonders; 
extravagant as to lose the power especially when it is considered, that, 
even ofproducing astonishment. We in order to oblige us, he has made 
do not mean to deny, that it does one individual run up eight streets at 
credit to Mr. Southey's powers of the same moment of time, and ac- 
invention; but if we are once dispen- tually accomplished the annihilation 
sed from tlie laws of probability, the of space and time fp. 207} for the 
task of invention is not; very difficult sake of another of his heroes. Un- 
The great problem is, to devise in- reasonable, however, as it may 
cidents that shall be new and strik* seem, we do think that, having 
ing, and yet conformable, in their gone so far, he ought to have gone 
great outlines, to truth and to hu- still farther; and that his poem, con- 
man experience. If the last condi- sidered.only as a series of marvels, 
lion be remitted, fiction is an art of is greatly inferiour to many other 
very vulgar attainment. Who looks works of much lower pretension. In 
with envy upon the author of baron variety and novelty of wondersf, it is 
Munchausen's adventures? not to be compared with the Arabian 

But, even where beautiful ^e- Nights* Entertainments; and indit> 
scription and striking sentiments are cates much less facility of inventioQ 
interwoven with extravagant fiction, than the Fairy Tales of the facetious 
the effect of the latter ingredient is count Hamilton, 
always debasing and^ unpleasant Next to the fable, we should like 
And there seems to be two reasons to say a word or two of the diction 
for this, independent of the painful and versification of this strange 
and intense feeling of impossibility poem, before laying any specimens 
that stands constantly in the way of it before our readers. The diction 
even ofthe most momentary illusion, is copious, and flowing and varied, 
In the first place, we do not know though always difliise% often affected, 
how to sympathize with persons and sometimes very provokingly de- 
placed in situations of which we can based by such babyisms as <' dearest 
have no experience, and, in the se- dear," — ^« maiden mine,*' and the 
cond place, when we are once fami- other offensive blandishments of Mr. 
iiai'ized with the violation of all truth Southey's school. Of the versifica- 
and probability, we cannot easily ad- tion, we can only say, that it is still 
mit that any thing the poet can tell more irregular than that of Thalaba; 
us is sufficiently wonderful or sur- or, at least, that its irregularity is 
prising. If . he ^ives us a giant a more conspicuous, by the capriciou^L 
hundred feet high, we think we alternation of rhyme and blank 
should have one of a thousand; if his verse, and the uncertain recurrence 
hero can walk in the water, we of the rhymes that are used. Regu- 
want him also to fly in the air. The larity, we confess, appears to Us to 
fkmiliar use of prodigies, in shoit, be of the very essence of versificu? 
makes us impatient of any ordinary tion; nor is it easy to give auy other 
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definition of a metrical vrork, than 
that it is divided into regular por- 
tions called verses; and thoug^h it be 
very true, that there ^e legitimate 
verses of various lengths and con- 
structions, all of which are at the 
service of the poet, still it seems al- 
most necessary that those of the 
same order should either be repeat- 
ed in sequence, or interposed ac- 
cording to some regular system, in 
order to give us that perception of 
uniformity which seems to be the ba- 
sis of the pleasure we receive from 
metrical harmony. 

If absolute uniformity, however, 
be thought too cloying: though Ho- 
mer and Milton do not seem to have 
found it so, there seems no good 
reason why a poet may not use one 
measure in one canto (or in one page, 
if he pleases) and another in another: 
But, to mix up all sorts of measures 
in every canto, and in every page, 
seems really to be defeating the very 
purpose of writing in verse at all; 
and cannot fail to perplex the reader, 
with a perpetual feeling of uncer- 
tainty and disappointment. 

The only apology that could be 
offered for great irregularity of 
measure, would be, exquisite pro- 
priety of diction. In order to keep all 
his lines up to one standard, a poet 
may sometimes be obliged to leave 
out an impressive word, or to insert 
a weak or redundant one; and if he 
had the power of shortening or va- 
rying his measure, so as to suit it 
exactly to the very best selection of 
expressions that the language could 
afford, it may be thought that we 
should have, on the whole, a more 
perfect composition, or at least a 
composition that more than com- 
pensated for the irregularity of its 
metre, by the beauty and force of 
its diction. Plausible, however^ as 
such a notion may appear, we sus- 
pect that it would not be found to 
answer even in more scrupulous 
hands than those of Mr, Southey* 
The license which was gonceded as 



an encouragement to eictraordinar^ 
diligence, would soon come to be 
employed as an instrument of mere 
indolence; and, instead of being used 
only to supply the unavoidable de- 
fects of the language, would be fa- 
miliarly resorted to, when the only 
defect was in the author. But, how- 
ever this may be in theory, we are 
pretty sure that even Mr. Southey's 
greatest admirers will not pretend to 
say that, in point of fisxt, he is enti- 
tled to make use of tlm. apology. 
Notwithstanding the unprecedented 
Irregularity of his verse, his diction 
is the least compact, select, or ela- 
borate, of any with which we are ac- 
quainted. It is, indeed, in a very re- 
markable degree, loose and verbose, 
and neglected^and the irregularities 
of his measure seem to be far more 
frequently adopted, because they 
enabled him to employ the first un- 
weighed expression that occurred to 
him, than because they afforded the 
only perfect vehicle for phrases too 
precious to be altered* 

We have another fault to Mr. 
Southey's versification in this poem, 
besides its irregularity. He has in- 
troduced a great number of very un- 
harmonious metres; and combined 
them very unharmoniously. Instead 
of the firm march of the lambick 
and Trochaick measures, for^which 
alone our language seems to be 
adapted, we have (besides the poor 
pedantry of Sapphicks and Oac- 
tylicks) a great variety of tot- 
tering and slovenly measures, that 
were either never introduced into 
English poetry, or have been long 
discarded from it, from experience 
of their unfitness for the service. In 
the very beginning of the poem, for 
example, we have a series of such . 
verses as these. 

'* He moves — ^he nods his head. 
But the motion comes from the bearers' 
•tread. 
As the body born aloft in state^ 
Sways with the impulse of its owa dead 
weig^ht." 
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Is beard the echoed i^od reechoed name« 
From all that countless rout: 
Arvalan ! Anralan ! 
Arvalan ! Arvalan ! 
Ten times ten thousand voices in one 
shout 
Call Arvalan ! The overpowering sound. 
There is great choice, indeed, of ^^^ ^<^^e to house repeated rings about, 
such passages throughout the work. 



'' By this in the orient sky appears the 
gleam 
Of day — ^Lo ! what is yonder in the 
Stream ^— 



From tower to tower rolls round. 



*^ A fire is in his heart and brain 
And nature hath no healing for his pain." 

*' As if from some tore catapult let loose. 
Over the forest hurled him all abroad." 

** Thereat the heart of tlie universe stood 

still; 
The elements ceased their influences ; tlie 

hours 
Stopt on the eternal round: Motion and 

breath. 
Time, change, atndlife and death." 

** It soweth here with toil and care. 
But the harvest time of love is there." 

** And hated women because they were 
loved." 

** O silent night ! how hare they startled 

thee 
With the brazen trumpets' blare I" 

** Never before 
Had Kulyal watched it so impatiently. 
Never so .eagerly had hoped before. 
As now when she believed, and said, all 
hope was o'er. 

' Beholding her, how beautiful she stood. 
In that wild solitude, 
Baly from his invisibility 
Had issued then, to. know her cause of 
wo: 
• But that, in the air beside her, he es- 
pied 
Two powers of evil." p. 189, 190. 

** And blessed be tlie hour that gave thee 
birth, 
Dftughter of earth." 



*' Where in his ancient and august abodes. 
There dw^lt old Casyapo,the sire of gods. 
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We do not know whether its ver- 
sification be the worst fault of the 
following very affected passage; but 
it is extremely offensive to our ears. 



«( 



But rising over all in ope acclaim 



** And now at once they shoat 

Arvalan ! Arvalan ! 
With quick rebound of sounds 
All in accordant cry, 
Arvalan ! Arvalan!" p. 3, 4. 

The following, we think, is equally 
detestable, in rythm, style, and con- 
ception: 

^ Dost thou tremble, O Indra, O god of 
the sky. 
Why slumber those tliunders of thlne^ 

Dost thou ti*emble on high— 
Wilt thou tamely tlie Swerga resign — 
Art thou smitten, O Indra, widi dread ? 
Or seest thou not, seest thou not, monarch 
divine. 
How many a day to Seeva's shrine 

Kehama his victim hath led ? 
Nine and ninety days are fled," &c. 

** O day of wo ! aboye below. 
That blood confirms the almighty tyrant's 
reign ! 
Thou tremblest, O Indra, O god of the 
sky. 

Thy thunder is vain ! 
Thou tremblest on high for thy 
power! 
But where is Veeshnoo at this hour. 
But where is Seeva's eye ?" p. 
74, 75. 

Neither have we more toleration 
for such harsh and noisy bombast as 
the following; 

** And all around, behind, before. 
The bridal car, is the raging rout. 
With frantick shout, and deafening 
roar. 
Tossing tlie torches' flames about. 
And the double double peals of the drum 
are there, 
And the startling burst of the trumpet's 
blare; 
And the gong, that seems, with its thun- 
ders dread, 

To stun the living, and waken the 
dead. 

The ear-strings throb, as if thry vere 
brcke. 
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And the eyelids drop at the weight of iti 

stroke. 
Fain would the msud bare kept them 

fast. 
But open they start, at the crack of the 

blast, p. 148. 

Nearly one half of the poem is 
irritten in verses as loose and un« 
steady as this; though there is great 
variety in their kinds of badness. 
The passage which follows is pure 
childishness and sing-song. 

** O happy sire, and yet fiMxre happy 

daughter ! 
The etherial gales hts agony aslake^ 
His daughter*8 tears are on his cheek, 

Hts hand is in the water; 
The innocent roan, the man opprest, 
Oh joy !— hath found a place of rest 

Beyond Kehatna^s sway. 
His curse extends not here; his pains have 

past away. 

** O happy sire, and happy daughter ? 

Ye on the banks of that celestial water 

Tour resting place and sanctuary have 

found. 
What ! hath not then their mortal taint 
defiled 
The sacred solitary ground ? 
Vain thought! the holy valley smiled. 
Receiving such a sire and child; 
Ganges, who seemed asleep to lie. 
Beheld them with benignant *eye, 
AT*.d rippled round melodioualy. 
And rolled her little waves, to meet 
And welcome their beloved feet." 

" I/5vely wert thou, O flower of eaWh ! 

Above all flowers of mortal birth; 

But fostered in this blissful bower 
From day today, and hour to hour 

Lovelier grew the lovely flower, 
Q blessed, blessed company ! 

AVIien men and heavenly spirits greet. 
And they whom Death had severed meet. 

And hold again communion sweet; 
O blessed, blessed company !" p. 104. 

It IS not fair, however, cither to 
our readers or to Mr. Southey, to 
extract such pkssages. The follow- 
ing account of the burniag of Arva- 
lan's young widow, though defaced 
with a good deal of aficctationi is 
powerfully executed, and makes 
full as striking a picture as the sa« 
crilice of Ipiitgenia. 



«Wo! W^! HeiAiny, 
The young Nealliny ! 
They strip ber oniaments away; 
Bracelet and anklet, ring, and chak^ 
and sone; 
Around her neck they leave 
The marriage knot alone, . . . 
That marriage band, which when 
Yon waning moon was young. 
Around her virgin neck 
With bridal joy was hung. 
Then with white flowers, the coronal 
of death. 
Her fetty locks the crown. 
O sight of misery ! 
You cannot hear her cries, ...all other 
sound 
In that wild dissonance is drown'dj— 
But in her face you see 
The supplication and the agony, . . . 
See in her swelling throat the desperate 

strength 
. That with vain effort struggles yet for 

life; 
Her arms contracted now in fruitless 
strife. 

Now wildly at full length 
Towards the crowd in vain . for pity 
spread. — ^p. 8, 9. 

The following picture of morning, 
is also sketched ^ith bright and 
transparent colours. It relates to 
Xailyal and her father, after he had 
saved her from the flood. 

'* The boatman, sailing on his easy way. 
With envious eye beheld them where ^ 
. they lay; 

For every herb and flower 
Was fresh and fragrant with tlie early 
dew. 
Sweet sung the birds in that delicious 
hour, 
And the cool gale of morning as it 
blew, 
Kot yet subdued by day's increasing^ 
power, 
Uufiling tlie surface of the silvery 
stream. 
Swept o*er the moisten'd sand, and raised 
no ahower. 

Telling their tale of loi<e. 

The boatman thought they lay 

At that lone hour, and who so blest as 

they r— p. 28, 2^ 
The evening scene is also very 
sweetly drawn, and with -the same 
fidelity to eastern costume. 

" Evening comes on": arising from the 

Stream, 
Homeward the taH flamingo wings 

hi» flights 
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And whetete sattt nthvart the set- 
ling bean» 
His scarlet pliunage ^ws with 
deeper light* 
The watchman, at the Dvisbed approach 
dF night,. 
Gladljr ibrsakea the field, where he 
all day^ 
To scare the winged plunderers from 
their pray. 
With shout and . sling, on yonder clay- 
\ built heif^ht. 

Hath bom the sultry ray. 
Hark I at the golden palaces. 
The Braroin strikes the hour. 
Tot leai^es and leagues ai^ound, the bra* 
zen sound 
Bdlls through the stilloess of departing 
day, . 
like thunder far away," 

p* 35^ 35^ 

The awaking of Kailyal, too, 
\rhen first born, in her swoon^ to the 
spring of the Ganges, is very beau- 
tifully represented. The last six lines 
appear to us peculiarly sweet and 
melodious. 

" Th^ waters of the holy Spring 
About the hand of Kailyal play; 
They rise, they sparkle, and they sing. 
Leaping where languidly she lay. 
As ifwith that rejoicing stir 
The holy Spring would welcome ber. 
The Tree of Life which o'er her spread. 
Benignant bowed its sacred head. 
And dropt its dews of healing; 
And her heart-blood at every breath. 
Recovering from the strife of death, 
Drew in new strength and feeling. 
Behold her beautiful in her repose, 
A life -bloom reddening now her dark- 
brown cheek; 
And lo ! her eyes unclose. 
Dark as the depth of Ganges* spring pro- 
found, \ 

When night hangs over it, 
Bright as the moon's refulgent beam, 
That quiver's on its clear up-sparkling 
stream." — ^p. 54, 55. 

Her first interview with the spirit 
of her mother, whom she had lost 
in infancy, is described with the 
same tenderness and truth of feeling. 
I'he language (and this is no light 
praise) is like the finest parts of Mr. 
Wordsworth's. 

** The Maid that lovely form sui*veyed; 
Wistful she gazed, and knew her not; 
But nature to her heart conveyed 



A sttddeiv.thrilly a stavtlinrthoughti 
A feeling many a year rorgot, 
, ^ow like A dream anew recurring^ 
As if again in every vein 
fiec mothe;r?9 milk was stirring. ' 
With straining neck and earnest eye 
She stretched her hands imploringly. 
As if she fain would have her nigh. 
Yet fear'd to meet the wished embrace. 
At once with love and awe opprest." p. W. 

The passage tliat follows is an. 
imitation, aln^ost equally successful, 
of the moralizing style of Walter 
Scott. 

•f They sin who tell. utt love can die.. 
With life all other passions fly. 

All others are but vanity. 
In heaven ambition cannot dwell. 
Nor avarice in the vaults of hell; 
Earthly these passions of the earth. 
They pei'ish where they have their birth; 
But love is indestructible. 
Its holy flame for ever burneth. 
From heaven it came to heaven returneth; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest. 
At times deceived, at times opprest. 

It here is tried and purified. 
Then hath in heaven its perfect rest. 
Oh ! when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infency. 
Hath she not then, for pains and fears^ 
The day of wo, the watcliful night. 
For all her sorrow, all her tears. 
An ovier-payment of delight?" p". 
100, 101. 

There is no finer description, per- 
haps, in the wh(rfe poem, than that 
of the ancient city of Baly, showing 
its silent turrets above the surround- 
ing sea, 

** Their golden summits, in the noonday 

light. 
Shone o'er the dark green deep that rolled 
between; 
For domes, and pinnacles, and aptres 
were seen 
Peering above the sea— a mournful 
sight ! 
* Well might the sad beholder ween 
fi*om thence 
What works of wonder the devouring 
wave 
Had swallowed there, when monuments 
so brave 
Bore record of their old magnifi- 
cence. 
And on the sandy shore, beside the 

veuge 
Of oeean» here and there, a rock-hewn 
fane 
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Besisted in its s^engUi the surf Vid 

T^at on their deep Ibundations beat in 
▼ain» 
In soUtode the ancient temples stood, 
<^Ke resonant with tnscruraeiit send 

song. 
And solemn dance of festive multitude; 

Now as the weary ages pass along. 
Hearing- no voice save of the ocean 

flood. 
Which roars for ever on the restless 
shores; 

Or, visiting their solitary caves. 
The lonely sound of winds, that moan 
around 
Accordant to the melancholy waves/' 
p. 162* 

' The picture is still finer, when La- 
durlad descends to the buried city; 
and evinces great power, both of 
fancy and of expression, though in- 
fected with many faults of taste and 
of manner. 

■ •* Those streets which never, since the 
days of yore. 
By human footstep had been visited; 
Those streets which never more 
A human foot shall tread, 
Ladurlad trod. In sunlight, and sea- 
green. 
The thousand palaces were seen 
Of that proud city, whose saperb 
abodes 
Seemed rear'd by giants for the immortal 
gods. 
How silent and how beautiful they 

stand, 
like things of nature! the eternal 
rocks 
Themselves not firmer. Neither hath 
the sand 
Drifted within their gates, and clioaked 

their doors. 
Nor slime defiled their pavements and 
their floors." 

«* And now his feet attain that royal 

fane 
AVhere Baly held of old his awful 
reign. 
What once had been the garden spread 

around. 
Fair garden, once which wore perpe- 
tual green. 
Where all sweet flowers through all the 
year were found. 
And all fair fruits were through all sea- 
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" It was a garden still beyond all 

price. 



Even yet it was a place of ptradlse; 
For where the mighty ocean could iiot 
spare. 
There had he, with his own creation. 
Sought to repair his work of devasta- 
tion. 

And here were coral bowers. 
And grots of madrepores. 
And banks of spung, as soft and fair to 
eye 
As e'er was mossy bed 
Whereon the wood-nymphs lie 
Their languid limbs in summer's sultry 
hours."— 

** And arborets of jointed stones were 

there. 
And plants of fibres fine, as silkworm's 
thread; 
Yea, beautiful as mermaid's golden 
hair 
Upon the waves dispread: 
Others that, like the broad batfana grow- 
ing'. 
Raised their long wrinkled leaves of pur- 
ple hue, 
Like streamers wide outflowing.'* 

•* The golden fountains had not ceased tb 
flow. 
And, where they mingled ^th the 

briny sea. 
There was a sight of wonder and de^ 
light. 
To see the fish, like birds in sur. 
Above Ladurlad flying. 
Round those strange waters they repair. 
Their scarlet fins outspread and plying. 
They float with gentle hovering there; 
And now upon those little wings. 
As if to dare forbidden things. 

With wilful purpose bent. 
Swift as an arrow from a bow 
They dash across, and to and fro. 
In rapid glance like lightning go 
Through that unwonted element." p. 
170—174.. 

The following description is in a 
very different style, though not less 
perfect in its kind. 

** Twas a fair scene wherein they stood, 
A green and sunny glade aiuid -the 

wood; 
And in the midst an ag^d banian grew. 
It was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree; 
Far over the lawn, irregularly spread. 
Fifty straight columns propt its lofty 
head; 
And many a long depending shoot. 
Seeking to strike its root. 
Straight like a plummet, grew towards 
the groun(£ 
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Some on the lower boughs, which crost 
their way. 
Fixing their bearded fibres, round and 

round. 
With many a ring and wild contortion 

wound; 
Some to the passing wind at times, with 
sway 
Of gentle motion swung; 
Others of younger growth, unmov'd, were 

hung 
like stone-drops from thecavem's fretted 
height. 
Beneath was smooth and fair to sight. 



<« 



Thus ever, in her Other's doting eye, 

Kailyal performed the customary rite. 

He, patient of his burning pain the 

while, 
Beheld her, and approved her pious toil 
He, too, by day and night, and every 
. hour. 

Paid to a higher Power his saerifiee^ 
An offering, not of ghee, or fruit, or 
rice, 
Flower-croflm, or bk>odi but of a bfiart 
subdued, 
A resolute unconqueved fortitude. 
An agony represt, a will resigned** 



Nor weeds, nor briars, deformed the na- u Yea, all around was halbwed ! Dancer. 



tural floor; 
And tbrmigh the leafy cope which bow- 
ered it o'er 
Came gleams of checkered light. 
So Kke a temple did it seem, that there 
A pious heart's first impulse would be 
prayer. 
Fed by perpetual springs, a small 

lagoon, 
Pellucid, deep, and still, in silence 
joined, 
And swelled the passing stream. Like 
burnished steel 
Glowing, it lay beneath the eye of 
noon; 
And wlien the breezes, in then* 
play, 
RufHed the duelling surface, then, 
with gleam 
Of sudden light around the lotus 
stem 
It rippled; and the sacred flowers that 

crown 
The lakelet with thehr roseate beauty, 

ride. 
In gentlest waving rocked, from side to 
side; 
And as the wind upheaves 
Their broad and buoyant weight, the glos- 
sy leaves. 
Flap on the twinkling waters, up and 
down." p. 133—5. 

The reader, perhaps, may now 
wish to see some of Mr. Southey's 
iiving characters; and we give them 
the picture of Kailyal's retreat in 
the forest, after her sojourn by the 
holy fount of the Ganges, 

" And duly here, to Marriataly's praise. 
The mfud, as with an angel's voice of song. 
Poured her melodious lays 
Upon the gales of even. 
And gliding in religious dance along. 
Moved, gmcefulas the dark-eyed nymphs 
of heaven, 
Such harmony to all her steps wap given. 



fear. 

Nor thought of evil ever entered here- 
A charm was on the Leopard when he 
came 
Within the circle of that mystick 
glade; 
Submiss he crouched before the bearenly 
maid. 
And offered to her touch his spepkled 

side; 
Or with arched back 6reot, and bending 
head. 
And eyes half closed ibr pleasure, would 
he stand, 
Courting the pressure of her gentle 
band. 

Trampling his path through wood and 
brake. 

And canes which crackling fall before 
his way. 

And tassel-grass, whose silvery feathers 
play 

O'ertopping the young trees. 
On comes the elephant, to slake 

His thirst at noon in yon pellucid springs. 

Lo ! from 'his trunk upturned, aloft he 
flings 
The grateful shower; and now 
Plucking the broad-leaved bough 

Of yonder plane, with waving motion 
slow. 
Fanning the languid air. 
He moves it to an fro. 

But when that form of beauty meets his 
sight. 

The trunk its undulating motion stops. 

From his forgetful hold the plane- 
branch drops. 

Reverent he kneels, and Jifts his rational 
eyes 

To her as if in prayer; 

And when she pours her angel voice in 
song, 

Entranced he listens to the thrilling 
notes. 
Till his strong temples, bathed with sud- 
den dews. 
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Their fragrance of delight and lore 
difiiiBC." p. 13S-9. 

Redundant and over minute as 
these descriptions undoubtedly are, 
it is impossible not to feel, that they 
are conceived in the true spirit, and 
expressed in the genuine language, 
of poetry. We must add a few spe- 
cimens of Mr. Southey's delinea- 
tions of character and affection. 

** Hope, we have none, said Kailyal to her 
sire. 
Said she aright I and had the mortal 
maid 
No thoughts of heavenly aid. 
No secret hopes her inmost heart to 

move 
With longings of such deep and pure 
desire. 
As vestal maids, whose piety is love, 
' Feel in their ecstacies, wlien rapt 

above, ^ 

Their souls unto their heavenly spouse 
aspire !^ 
Wliy else so often doth that search- 
ing eye 
Roam Uiroagh the scope of sky? 
Why if she sees a distant speek on 

high» 
Starts there that quick suffusion to her 

cheek ? 
'Tis but the eagle, in his heavenly 
height; 
Reluctant to believe, she hears his 
cry, 
And marks his wlieeling flight. 
Then languidly averts her mournful 

sight. 
Why ever else, at mom, that waking 

sigii, 
Because the lovely form no more is 
nigh 
Which hath been ptesent to her soul all 
night; 

And that injurious fear 
Which ever, as it riseih, is represt. 
Yet riseth still within her troubled 
breast, 
That she no more shall see the Glendo* 
veerl*' p.Ul,U2. 

Her emotions, when defaced with 
leprosy by the wrath of Kehama, 
have a character of equal tender- 
ness and greater dignity. 

** This is a loathsome sight to human 
eye. 

lialf-shriiiking at herself, the maiden 
thought, \ 



Will it be 80 to him ? O surely not ! 

The immortal powers who see 
Through the poor yappings of mor« 

tality, 
Behold the' soul, the beautiful soul, 

^within. 
Exempt from age and wasting malady. 
And undeformed, while pure and free 

from sin. 
This is a loathsome sight to human 

But not to eyes divme, 
Ereenia, son of heaven, oh not to thine !" 
p. 204,205. 

There is something very sweet 
and touching in their meeting after 
this disaster. 

** Thou seest his poor revenge ! So having 

said. 
One look she glanced upon her leprous 

stain 

Indignantly, and shook 

Her head in calm disdain. 

O maid of soul divine ! 
And more than ever dear. 
And more than ever mine. 
Replied the Glendoveer: 
He hath not read, be sure, the mystidk 
ways 
Of fate." p. 214, 215. 

We add but one other picture of 
her piety and filial devotion. 

** O thou whom we adore, 
O Marriataly, thee do I emplore. 
The virgin cried; my goddess, pardon 
thou 
The unwilling wrong, that I no 
more. 
With dance and song,' 
Can do thy daily service, as of yore ! 
The flowers which last I wreaUied around 
thy brow. 

Are withering there; and never 
now 
Shall I at eve adore thee, 
And swimming round with arms out- 
spread. 
Poise the full pitcher on my head. 
In dext'rous dance before thee; 
While underneath* the reedy shed, at 
I'est 
, My father sate the evening rites to view. 
And blest thy name— ^and blest 
His daughter too." p. 33, 34. 

** And turning to the image, threw 
Her grateful arms around it, . . . It was 
thou 
Who saved'st me from the stream T 
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My IVfarriatalyy it was thou! 
I had not else been here 
To share my father's curse. 
To suffer now, . . . and yet to thank tliee 
thus !" p. 32. . 

And, again,, when they are sent 
back from mount Meru, to wander 
on the earth— 

** Thus to her father spake the imploring" 

maid: 
Oh ! by the love whidi we so long have 

born 
Each other, and shall never cease to bear... 
ph! by the sufferings we have shai-ed, • 
And must not cease to share — 
Onie boon I supplicate in this dread 
hour. 
One consolation in this hour of wo t 
Thou hast it in thy power, refuse not 
thou 

The only comfort now 
That my poor heart can know. 

O dearest, dearest Kailyal ! with a-smile 

Of tenderness and sorrow, he replied, 

O best beloved, and to be loved the best. 

Most worthy, ... set thy duteous heart at 

rest. 
I know thy wish; and let what will betide. 

Ne'er will I leave thee wilfully again. 
My soul is strengtliened to endure its 

pain. 
Be thou, in all my wanderings, still my 
guide; 
Be thou, in all my sufftrings at lAy side.* 

The maiden, at those welcome words, 
imprest ^ 
A passionate kiss upon her father's 
cheek." p. 132, 133. 

We fear we have already extend- 
4^ those quotations to a length which 
our unpoetical readers will not easi- 
ly forgiyc; but we must add the fol- 
lowing passage, in which Mr. 
Southey throws all the brightness of 
original poetry upon the old classi- 
cal fiction of the souls of infants be- 
ing stationed in the outskirts of the 
Elysian world. 

^ " Innocent souls ! thus set so early 
free 
From sin and sorrow and mortality. 
Their i^potless spirits all creating 
love 
Received into its universal breast.. 
Yon blue serene above 
Was their domain; clouds pillowed them 
to rest; 

Vol. v. 3 i> 



The elements on them like nurses 
tended. 
And with their growth etherial substance 

blended., 
Less pm*e than tliese is that strange In- 
dij^n bird. 
Who never dips in earthly streams her 

bill. 

But, when tli6 sound of coming showers. 

is heard. 
Looks up, and from the clouds receives 

her fill. 
Less pure the footless fowl of heaven, that* 
never 
Rest upon earth, but on the wing for 
ever 
Hovering o'er bovvers, their fragrant food 
inhale, 
Drink the descendhig dew upon its way, 
And sleep aloft while floating on the 
gale." p. 222, 223. 

We here close our extracts, and 
take our leave of Mr. Southey. We 
wish we could entertain any tolera- 
ble hopes of converting him from 
the damnable heresies into which 
he has fallen, and to which, if he 
does not reform speedily, we fear 
his reputation will die a martyr. 
The great space we have allowed 
him to occupy, bbth now and on 
former occasions, proves sufficiently 
what importance we attach to his 
vjsry errours, and what great things, 
we think, might be expected from 
him, if he could only be made to 
exert himself on the same side with 
those who have hitherto succeeded 
in commanding the admiration of 
the world. Tp those who care little 
for our opinions, the copious ex- 
tracts which we kare given, will 
afford a safer ground of conclusion; 
and we conceive, that no reader of 
any taste or sensibility can peruse 
even those detatched fragncients, 
without feeling that Mr. Southey is 
gifted with powers of fancy and of 
expression beyond almost any indi- 
vidual of his age: and that in the 
expression of all the tender and 
amiable, and quiet affections, he has 
had but few rivals; either in past or 
in present time. These are rare and 
precious qualities; the intrinsick 
value "of which cannot be destroyed 
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by their combination with others of 
an opposite character, and to which 
we shall always be glad to do ho- 
mage in spite of any such combina- 
tion. But a childish taste, and an 
affected manner, though they cannot 
destroy genius, will infallibly de- 
prive it of its glory; and must be re- 



probated, therefore, with a severity 
proportioned to the mischief they 
occasion; a mischief that can only 
be measured by the greatness of tlie 
excellence they hide, and will al- 
ways be stated the highest by those 
to whom that excellence is dearest. 
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Remains of Nlthsdale and Galloway Song: with historical and traditional 'Notices rela- 
tive tcftbe Manners and Customs of the Peasantry. Now first published by R, H* 
Cromek, F. A. S. Ed. Editor of « Tlie Reliques of Robert Burns." 1 vol. 8vo. 1810. 



TO Mr. Cromek every lover of 
Scottish poetry is already deeply 
indebted for the industry and tajste 
with which he collected materials for 
an additional volume to the works of 
Robert Burns. Of that work our 
opinion has been given in our ele- 
venth volume, p. 13S^:» but we are 
*now called upon to consider a pro- 
duction of a very different nature: 
a production which characterizes 
the modes of thought and feeling 
among the peasantry of a sister 
kingdom, and which, in its compila- 
tion, reflects no common praise up- 
on the enthusiasm with which Mr. 
Cromek must have pursued his la- 
bour, and the judgment with which 
it is executed. 

The contents of this volume form 
a subject more than usually inter- 
esting to the philosopher and the 
critick. They are not the matured 
efforts of labour, study, and learn- 
ing; they are not the offspring of 
vefmement, nor are they executed 
from any prescribed model: they are 
the simple, natural, and heart-warm 
effusions of rustick feeling: they de- 
scribe those passions which nature 
plants, nourishes, and expands: they 
have been written with no expecta- 
tions of renown; they have floated 
upon the breath of tradition: the 
vciy names of their authors are un- 



known: and just when the period 
had arrived that they would proba- 
bly have died with their pos^sessors, 
Mr. Cromek has arrested them in 
their fleeting progress, and has 
given them " a local habitation and 
a name." 

The inquiry which might lead to 
a satisfactory explanation of the 
causes, whether physical, moral, or 
political, that have concurred to 
give to the peasantry of Scotland 
that superiority of mind which could 
produce such exquisite poetry as is 
contained in this volume, would carry 
us into a discussion too prolix for 
the pages of our miscellany. We 
feel, however, all the importance of 
the topick, and wish that we had 
space to do it justice. As we cannot, 
however, let us pass to a considera- ' 
tion of the volume itself. 

The first thing that arrests our 
attention is an "Introduction" from 
the pen of Mr. Cromek, in which we 
find many very pertinent and judi- 
cious remarks upon the subject of 
Scottish poetry: a subject upon 
which he can scarcely feel more en- 
thusiasm than we do; but his enthu* 
siasm has led to enterprise: it has 
not been a vague and general feel- 
ing of the mind. The manners of 
the peasantry, also their supersti- 
tions, their customs, and their po- 
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pillar prejudices, come in for a share 
of his attention. ^ 

The introductory paragraphs de- 
serve to be transcrili^ed. 



cc 



The Scottish poets have raised a glo- 
rious Ikbrick of characteristick lyrick, 
the fairest, perhaps, any nation can boast. 
The foundations were laid by various un- 
known hands, and even of those who 
raised the superstructure few hftve at- 
tained the honour of renown; but the 
whole has been refonned and completed 
by a man whose fame will be immortal 
as his genius was transcendant. The name 
of Robert Burns, let a Scotchman pro- 
nounce it with reverence and affection ! 
He produced tlie most simple and beauti' 
ful lyricks himself; he purified and washed 
from their olden stains many of the most 
exquime of past ages. He collected others 
with all the glowing entliusiasm of an anti- 
quary, and with the keen eye of an exqui- 
site critick and poet. It was on these beau- 
tiful old ballads and songs that lUu*ns laid 
the foundation of his greatness. Theii* 
simplicity he copied; he equalled their 
humour, and excelled Uieir pathos. But 
tliat flame which they helped to raise ab- 
sorbed them in its supcriour brightness; 
so tliat the more we investigate the 
sources from which he drew, the more our 
reverence for his genius is increased. 
"Whatever he transplanted grew up and 
flourished with a vigour unknown in the 
parent soil; whatever he imitated sinks al- 
most into insignificance placed by the side 
of the imitation. He rolls along like a 
mighty river, in the contemplation of 
which the scattered streams tliat contri- 
bute to its gi'eatness arc forgotten. 

" It has been the work of the ^jresent 
collector to redeem some of those fine old 
ballads and sonjjs, overshadowed by the 
genius of Bitnis; such, especially, as have 
never before been published, and are 
floating in the breath of popular tradition. 

** Many of these are peculiar to certain 
districts of Scotland, and tracts of finely 
situated country. Deeply founded in the 
manners and customs of the peasantry, 
they keep hold of their minds, and pass 
from generation to generation by these lo- 
cal ties; their flashes of broad humour, 
their vivid description render them popu- 
lar; and their strong touches of native feel- 
ing and sensibility make a hastily impres- 
sion on the heart. 

" It is wortliy of rem.ark, that in no dis- 
trict of Kngland are to be found specimens 
of this simple and rustick poetry, 'ihe in- 
fluence of commerce has gradually alter- 



ed the character of the people: by creating 
new interests and new pursuits, it has 
weakened that strong attachment to the 
soil which gives interest to the localities 
of popular ballads, and has destroyed those 
cherished remembrances of former times 
which impart to a rude, an unpolished 
strain, all the pathos of the most laboured 
elegy. 

•* We may safely premise, that many 
of the ipost valuable traditional songs and 
ballads perished in those afflicting times 
of reformation and bloodshed which be- 
long to queen Mary, to Charles, and to 
James. A great change tlientook place in 
the Scottish character; the glowing vivaci- 
ty and lightsomeness of the Caledonian 
muses were quenched in the gloomy seve- 
rity of sour, fanatick enthusiasm, ar.d iroJi- 
featured bigotry. The profanity of the song 
was denounced from the pulpit, and the 
holy lips of Calvinism would not suffer 
pollution by its touch: dancing, to which 
it is nearly allied, was publickly rebuked^ 
attired in fornicator's sackclotb. The in- 
nocent simplicify and airiness of song 
gave way to holier emanations; to spiritu- 
alized ditties, and to the edifying cadence 
of religious, reforming cant. Such seems 
to h:ive been the state of song when Allan 
Ramsay arose. His beautiful collection re- 
kindled the smothered embers of lyrick 
poetry; but he could not redeem the lost 
treasures of past ages; nor rake from the 
ashes of the fallen religion tlie sacred re- 
licks of its songs. A few were redeemed; 
but they were trimmed anew, and laced 
with the golden thread of inetaphysicfc 
foppery, ov^r the coarse and homely hod- 
dingruy of rural industry. Their naivete 
of feeliiig, their humour and amiable sim- 
plicity now gave way to the gilded and 
varnishicd trappings ar^d tassclings of 
courtly lefinement. 

" Scottish humour attempted to smear 
his thistles with the oil and balm of po- 
lite satire, till they lost their native pun- 
gency. Love was polished, and boardingj- 
fichooled, till the rough mijpt-.stamp of 
nature was furbished off it. The pea- 
siintry, however, ])rescrved, in their tra- 
ditional songs and ballads, a f:nr portion 
of the spirit and rough nature of the old( n 
times. To the peasantry the Scotch ait- 
indebted for many of their most exqui- 
site compositions. Their judgment in 
the selection ar.d preservation of song 
scarcely can be sufficiently appreciated :-- 
JiarboiiP^s Bruce ; Blind Harry s Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace ; Jioinsay^s originul works, 
and his Collection of Stnq-s ; J'W^vssot^ 
and JRvrns arc to l;c hixvA in evcrv ^cui- 
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tish hamlet, and in every hand. Aecom- 
panying these, there are a multitude of 
songs, oallads, and fragments, which de- 
scend by tradition, and are early imprint- 
ed on every mind ; — 

" Which spinners and the knitters in the 

sun. 
And the free maids, that weave their 

thread with bones. 
Do use to chant of." 
t 
Mr. Cromek next proceeds to in- 
vestigate some of the causes which 
may have led to the formation of that 
• peculiar character among the pea- 
santry of Scotland, which has been 
so generally remarked. His argu- 
ments are commonly very appro- 
priate ; but, as he does not profess 
to go deeply into the question, there 
yet remains sufficient ground for a 
future inquirer. These causes he 
considers as declining, and with 
them the consequent peculiarity of 
manners. 

•' So great and rapid, indeed," say^ 
Mr. C. " has been the change, that in a 
tew years the songs and ballads here 
selected would have been iiTecoverably 
forgotten. 

" The old cottars (the trysters of other 
year) are mostly dead In good old age ; 
and their children are pursuing the bus- 
tle of commerce frequently in foreign 
climates. The names of their bards have 
been sought after in vain ; they live only 
in song, where they have celebrated their 
social attachments. 

" It is affecting to think that poets, 
capable, perhaps, of the w^ild creations 
of Milton ; the bewitching landscapes 
and tenderness of Thomson ; the faith- 
ful nature of Ramsay ; or the sublimity, 
eloquent pathos, and humour of Burns ; 
it is affecting to think that they lie be- 
low the turf, and all that can now be 
redeemed from the oblivious wreck of 
their genius is a few solitary fragments 
of song ! But these remnants show the 
richness of the minds which produced 
them ; they impress us with a noble idea 
of peasant abilities, and a sacred reve- 
rence for their memory. 

" Such might have been tlie fate even 
of Robert Burns, had not a happy com- 
bination of adverse and fortunate cir- 
. cumstancesbrouglit his works before the 
publick tribunal. Some stranger mig!it, 
a short while licnco, have been gather- 



ing: up the ruins of his mighty gemns, 
and wondering while he collected them 
in morsels from the remembrance of tra- 
dition ; nor need it be deemed extrava- 
gant to assert, that NIthsdale and Gallo- 
way have, at some period of fifty years 
back, nourished, among their harvesting 
and Uieir pastoral valleys, a rostick bard, 
who sang the loves and feelings oi fats 
fellow-peasants, and who bemoaned in 
undying strains, the deplorable ravages 
of 1745, and, perhaps, ^ared in the ge- 
neral and desolating ruin.' 



9» 



In stating the origin of this vo- 
lume, we shall prefer to use Mr. 
Cromek's own words :•— ^ 

** These ballads and songs are gleaned 
from among the peasantry of J^th»da1e^ 
and the skirts of Gallvway, adjoining to 
it. They were never printed before, and 
are ripe in the sentiments and feelings of 
t^eir forefathers, and oflen deliciously 
mixed with their humour. To those who 
wish to know how die peasantry think 
and feel, these Remaint will be accepta- 
ble. They may be considered as so many 
unhewn altars raised to rural love, and 
local humour and opinion, by the g^niua 
of unlettered rusticity. 

" In works of compilation like the pre- 
sent, the labour of an editor, however 
severe, is least apparent, and as far as 
regards the publick, of very inferiour 
consideration. It may be proper, how- 
ever, to say a few words respecting the 
remarks which are interspersed through 
the present volume. 

" It has been my purpose to avoid the 
mistake into which collectors are prone 
to fall, of heaping on their materials a 
mass of extraneous lumber in the shape 
of facts and dates, of minute discussions 
and conjectural emendations, equally per- 
plexing to themselves and to the reader. 
It is by no jneans a subject of boast that 
I have avoided this reproach, for, cir- 
cumstanced as I was, to have incurred 
it would have been unpardonable. 

•* In the progress of this collection, it 
was necessary to have personal inter- 
course with the peasantry, in whose tra- " 
ditions these Remains were preserved. 
From a race of men so interesting, and 
so rich in original character, volumes of 
ourious . and v.^luable remark might be 
gathered ; hence, from access to a mine 
so abundant, it was more a business of 
selection than of toil, to derive details 
which miprht establish what was doubt- 
ful, and illustrate what was obscu^. At 
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the same time, these Kemaina, by ex- 
hibiting masterly sketches of the popular 
genius which produced them, naturally 
excite a curiosity in readers of every 
taste, to behold ihe portrait more fully 
delineated. Presuming on the excite-* 
nient of this curiosity, I have ventured 
to describe, at some length, ^ the domes- 
tick manners, the rural occupations, tjie 
passions, the attachments, the prejudices^ 
and the superstitions,, which character- 
ize the peiiaantry of Nitlisdale and Gal- 
loway. 

" These details were in part necesaaiy 
to make the poetry understood, , and if 
they should have exceeded the bounds 
which a rigid critick might prescribe, 
they wUl not, it is hoped, be considered 
wholly irrelevant to the purpose I have 
had in view. 

" In point of style, tliey lay no claim 
to the praise of elegance or refinement ; 
ibr, as they were dictated by strictly lo- 
cal observation, they were written with 
a sole regard to fidelity and truth. Should 
the outline be found correct, the colour- 
ing vivid, and the whole likeness striking, 
it is a matter of very little moment that 
the picture appear unrecommended by 
the graces of laborious embellishment." 

Mr. Cromek has divided the bal- 
lads into four classes, which he de- 
nominates Sentimental Ballads y Hw 
niorous Ballads^ Jacobite Ballads^ 
and Old Ballads and Fragments* 
The first class has the most attrac- 
tions. It is in them that we find all 
those glowing touches of inspiration, 
which excite astonishment and de- 
light. The humorous ballads have 
their merit, and so have the jaco- 
bitical ones: but the sentimental 
have a merit which, in some re- 
spects, have never been surpassed 
by the wit of man. They have that 
strain of thought and sentiment 
which is derived immediately from 
nature herself: not the frigid echoes 
of former writers, but the warm 
and glowing language of the heart. 
There is a strong and marked origi- 
nality in all of them, which neces- 
sarily enhances their value. 

Not, however, to dwell any lon- 
ger upon general qualities, we shall 
proceed to make some extracts, and 
our first shall be of a short poem, 
but one most exquisitely finished : 



*^ $H£*S GANB TO 9WALI< IN H&AVSBT* 

iMthsdale.'] 

^' Historical notices on these songs are 
the most difficult things to be procured 
imi^inable. They are below the dig^nity 
of the historian, and tradition has so fa- 
bled them that we dare scarcely trust 
her report We may justly say they are 
like wild-flower seeds scattered by the 
winds of heaven. Who can tell the mo- 
ther which gathered them, or the wind 
which sowed them ? They rise up only 
to flourish unseen, or to be trodden down 
and to wither. 

" This ballad is said to be written about 
the time of the reformation, on a daugh- 
ter of the Laird Maxwell, of Cowhill, on 
the^banks of the Nith, caUed by ihe pea- 
santry, ' The lilie of NCthsdale.' < Siie 
faded in her place,' at the age of nine* 
teen. 

She's gane to dwall in heaven, my lassie^ 
^ She's gane to dwall in heaven : 
Ye're owre pure, quo' the voice o* God, 
For dwalling out o' heaven ! 

what'l she do in heaven, my lassie ? 

what'l she do in heaven ? 

She*ll mix her ain tlioughts wi' aagel» 
sangs. 
An' make them mair meet for heaven* 

She was beloved by a', my lassie. 

She was beloved by a* ; 
But an angel fell in luve wi' her. 

An' took her frae us a'. 

Low there now lies my lassie. 

Low there now lies; 
A bonnier form n'er went to the yird,* 

Nor frae it will arise ! 

Fu' soon I'll follow thee, my lassie, 

Fu* soon I'll follow tliee; 
Thou left me nought to covet ahin*,' 

But took gudeness sel' wi* thee. 

1 looked on thy death -cold face, my lassie. 

1 looked on thy death-cold face; 
Thou seemed a lilie new cut i' tlie bud. 

An' fading in its place. 

I looked on Ihy death-shut eye, my lassie, 
1 looked on thy death-shut eye; 

An a lovelier light in the brow of heaven 
Fell time sliaU ne'er destroy. 

Thy lips v/cre ruddie and calm, my lassie. 
Thy lips were riiddie and calm; 

But gane was the holie breath o' heaven 
To sing the evening psalm. 



Earth. 
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There's naught but dust now mine lassie. 
There's naught but dust now mine; . 

My saul's wi' 3iee i' the cauld grave. 
An' why should 1 stay behin". 

** This ballad was copied from the reoi" 
tation of a young country girl. She observ" 
ed that it was a great favourite of her mo" 
ther's, but seldom sung, as its open fami" 
liarity with God made it too daring for 
presbyterian strictness. These elegiack 
verses, though in some instances they 
pass the bounds of the simple and natural 
pathetick, express strongly the mingled 
feelings of grief and devotion which follow 
the loss of some beloved object. There 
are degrees of affliction corresponding 
with the degrees of our attachment and 
regard; and surely the most tender of at- 
tachments must be deplored by affliction 
the most poignant This may account for, 
and excuse those expressions in this song, 
•which border on extravagance; but it 
must be confessed that the first stanza, 
' with every allowance, is reprehensible 
from its open and daring confidence in the 
l>eity. The rest are written in a strain of 
solemn and feeling eloquence, which must 
find an echo in every bosom. The effusion 
is somewhat too serious for a song: it has 
all the holiness of a psalm, and would 
suffer profanation by being set to a com- 
mon tune." 

Surely our readers will agree with 
us in affirming, that English poetry 
can scarcely boast any thing supe- 
riour to some of the above stanzas. 
The beautiful and affecting image 
in the concluding lines of the third 
stanza, the melancholy simplicity of 
the fourth, and the continued pathos 
of the sixth, seventh, and eighth, will 
justify the assertion. 

We cannot omit the follow stray 
verse which Mt*. Cromek picked up 
in the course of his search. It is a 
pious address of a mother to a 
daughter concerning her lover: 

" He disna tak the beuk 

Eon's the mair pitie ! 
He says nae j^race to his meat, 
• An' j^raceless maun lie be: 
Wl»an he's nae gratefu* to his God, 

He cunna be guid to thee." 

«' A noble sentiment," says the edi- 
tor," " which ought to be written in 
letters of gold." 



The next ballad with which wc 
shall treat our readers is the follow- 
ing: 

" THE LOVELY X«ASS OF PSESTON MILL. 

The lark had left the evening cloud. 

The dew fell ssih, the wind was lowne,^ 
Its gentle breath amang the flowers 

Scarce stirred the thistle's tap o' down; 
The dappled swallow left the pool. 

The stars were blinking ouTe the hill; 
As I met amang the hawUiom's green. 

The lovely lass of Preston Mill. 

Her naked feet amang the grsiss. 

Seemed like twa dew-gemmed lilies 
fair; 
Her brows shone comely *mang her locks 

Black curling owre her shoiithers bare; 
Her cheeks were rich wi* bloomy youth; 

Her lips were like a honey well. 
An' heaven seemed looking through her 
een, 

The lovely lass of Preston Mill. 

Quo' I, * Fair lass, will ye gang wi* me, 

Whare black cocks craw, and plovers 
cry? 
Sax hills are wooly wi* my sheep. 

Sax vales are lowing wi'myJcye: 
I hae looked lang for a weel-faur'd lass, 

By Nithsdale's howmes an* monie a 
hiU;* 
She hung her head like a dew-bent rose. 

The lovely lass of Preston Mill. 

Quo* I * sweet maiden, look nae down. 
But gie's a kiss, and gai wi* me:* 

A lovelier face, O ! never looked up. 
And the tears were drapping frae Jiet 
ee; ^ 

* I hae a lad, wha's far awa, 

That weel could win a woman's will; 
My heart's already fu' o' love,* . 

Qiio* the lovely lass of Preston Mill. 

* O wha is he wha could leave sick a lass. 

To seek for love in a far countrie ? 
Her tears drapped down like simmerdew, 

1 fain wad hae kissed them frae her ee. 
I took but ane o' her comelie cheek; 

* For pity's sake, kind sir, be still ! 
My lieart is fu' o' ither love. 

Quo' tlie lovely lass of Preston Mill. 

She strecked to heaven her twa while 
ban lis. 
And lifted up her watry ee; 

* Sue iang's my heart kens ought o' God, 

Or light is gladsome to mv f;c; • 
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^\liile woods grow green, and burns rin 
clear. 

Till my last drap o' blood be still, 
Mv heart sail baud nae ither love, 

Quo* the loveljf lass of Preston Mill. 

* There*s comelie maids on Dee's wild 
banks. 
And Nith*s romantick vale is fu'; 
By lanely 'Clouden's hermit stream, 

Dwalls monie a gentle dame, I trow ! 
O, they are lights o? a bonnie kind. 

As ever shone on vale or hill; 
But there's a light puts them a* out. 
The lovely lass of Preston Mill.* 



»» 



« 

Before we pass from the consider- 
ation of the sentimental ballads, we 
will extract one from the pen of 
Miss Hamilton, which is, we think> 
creditable to her poetical powers: 

"My ain fire-side. 

O, I hae seen great anes, and been in 
great ha*8, 

'Mang lords and 'mang ladies a* covered 
wi* braws; 

At feasts made for princes, wi' princes I've 
been, 

Wfaar the great $hine o' splendour has 
dazled ray een. 

But a sight sae delightfu' I trow I ne'er 
spied. 

As the bonnie blyth blink o' my ain fire- 
side. 
IVty aia fire-side, my ain fireside. 
Oh, cheering's the bling o* my ain fire- 
side! 

Ance mair, Guid be thank it ! by my ain 

heartsome ingle, 
Wi' the friends o my youtli I cordially 

mingle: 
^Nae form to compel me to seem wae or 

glad, 
I may laugh when I'm merry — and sigh 

when I*m sad. 
Kae fausehood to dreed, and nae malice 

to fear. 
But truth to delight me — and friendship 

to cheer. 
Of a' roads to happiness ever was tried, 
There's nane half sae sure as ane*s ain 

fireside, 
Ane's ain fire-side, ain's ain fire -side, 
Oh! happiness sits by ane's ain fire-side! 

When I draw in my stool on my cozie 

hearth-«tanc. 
My heart loups sac light, I scarce ken't 
r for my ain; 



Care's flown on the winds— it's clean out 

o' sight. 
Past sorrows they seem but as dreams o' 

the night; 
I hear but kent voices— kent faces I see. 
And maiH^ fond affection glint saft frae 

ilkee. 
Nae fleechinga o' flattery— nae boastings 
- o* pride, 

'Tis heart speaks to heart, at ane's ain fire- 
side, • ' 
My ain fireside, my ain fire-side. 
Oh! there's nought to compare to my ain 
fire-side." 

We must observe, however, that 
tbis modern effusion is not equal to 
the one which precedes it, upon the 
same subject, entitled, '1 A weary 
body's blythc when the sun gangs 
down." 

We are afraid that in passing to 
the class of humorous ballads, we 
shall not so readily obtain the assent 
of our readers to those commenda- 
tions which we shall be prompted 
to bestow. To the mere English 
reader their humour will be lost: to 
relish them, a person must, at least, 
have familiarize<l himself with the 
dialect of North Britain by the dili- 
gent perusal of Scottish poems: but 
he who has resided for any time 
among the peasantry, who has had 
opportunities of observing their 
manners, noting their superstitions, 
and hearing their idiomatick phrases, 
accompanied with the expression 
of look and voice, he it is, who will 
most intensely feel and enjoy the 
broad but natural humour of these 
ballads. Some such there will doubt- 
less be among our readers, and 
therefore we will venture to extract 
from this division of the work. We 
may observe, indeed, that Mr. Cro- 
mek would have done well had he 
been more copious in his explana- 
tions of Scottish words and phrases; 
as he doubtless looks up to the 
English publick for some part of 
that praise which he has justly de- 
served. 

We will select one which is as 
likely to be generally relished as any: 
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^* OmiGiNAL or BiTRKs's Carlb of 
Kelly-Burn Brass. 

There was aa auld man was hauding his 

plow. 
Hey ! an' the puc grows bonnie wi' thyme! 
By came the Devil, says, ' How do you do ?• 
An' the thyme it is withered, an' the 

rue is in prime. 

It's neither your ox, oor your ass that I 
crave. 
Hey! an' the rue grows bonnie wi' 
thyme ! 
But your auld scolding wife, man, and her 
I. maun have. 
An' the thyme it is withered, an' the 
rue is in prime. 

* Go take her, go take her,' the auld carle 
said. 
Hey! an* the rue grows bonnie wi' 
thyme! 
Te'll no keep her lang, an' that I'm afraid. 
An' the tiiyme it is withered, an' the 
rue is in piime. 

The Devil he mounted her on his back. 
Hey! an' the rue grows bonnie wi' 
thyme ! 
An' awa like a pedlar he trudged wi* his 
pack. 
An' the tliyme it is withered, an' the 
rue is i<i prime. 

He carried her on till he came to hell's 
door. 
Hey! an' the rue grows bonnie wi' 
thyme ! 
An' bade her gae in, for a bitch an' a 
whore. 
An* the thyme it is withered, an' the 
rue is in prime. 

He placed her on his big arm chair. 
Hey! an' the rue grows bonnie wi' 
thyme ! 
An' thousands o' Devils came roun' her to 
stare. 
An* the thyme it is withered, an* the 
rue IS in prime. 

But ay as they at the auld carlin played 
pouk. 
Hey! an' the rue grows bonnie wi' 
thyme ! 
She gied them a bann, an' she lent them 
a clout, 
An* the thyme it is withered, an' the 
rue is in prime. 

A reekit we devil gloured owre the wa'. 
Hey! an' the rue grows bonnie wi' 
tlivme ! 



Says, help ! master, help ! or she'll rain 
us a'. 
An' the thyme it is withered, an' the 
rue is in prime. 

The deil he came up wi' a good brunstane 
rung. 
Hey! an' the rue grows bonnie wi' 
thyme ! 
An' out at the door the auld carlin he 
swung. 
An' the th3ane it is withered, an' the 
rue is in prime. 

He h3mt up the carlin again on his back. 
Hey ! an* the rue grows bonnie wi*^ 
thyme ! 
An' awa fu' blythely he trudgtd wi' his 
pack. 
An' tlie thyme it is withered, an' the 
rue is in prime. 

He carried her owre an acre to two. 
Hey ! an* the rue grows bonnie wi' 

thyme ! 
Till he came to the auM man hauling his 

plow. 
An' the thyme it is withered, an' the rue 

is in prime. 

An' ay as the auld carle ranted and sang. 
Hey ! an* the rue grows bonnie wi' 
thyme ! 

* In troth my auld spunkie yell no keep 

her lang;' — 
An' the thyme it is withered, an' the 
rue is in prime. 

* Gude morrow,' most sadly, the auld carl 

said. 
Hey ! an' the rue grows bonnie wi* 
thyme ! 

* Yere bringing me back my auld wife I'm 

afraid; 
An' tlie thyme it is withered, an* the 
rue is in prime. 

' I tryed her in spunks, and in cau'drons 
Itryed her. 
Hey! an' the> rue grows bonnie wl* 
thyme ! 
' An' the wale o* my brunstane wadna hae 
fry'd her. 
An* the thyme it is withered, an' the 
rue is in prime. 



* I stapped her in the neuk o* my den. 
Hey ! an' the rue grows bonnie .wi* 
thyme ! 
'But the vera damn'd ran, when the 
carlin gaed ben,' 
An* the thyme it is withered, an* #e 
rue is in prime. 
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• Sae here's a gude pose* for to keep her 
yoursel'. 



Hey! an* the me grows bonnie 



wr 



thyme ! 

• She's nae fit for heaven, an' she'll ruin 

a' hell/ 
An' the thyme it is withered, an' the 
rue is in prime. 

** This original and strongly relieved 
song was retouched by Bums. Yet there 
is reason to believe he had not seen the 
whole of the verses which constitute the 
present copy, as it contains many charac- 
teristick traits, that his critical taste would 
have held sacred. 

** A truly ludicrous and witty vein of 
wedded strife enlivens many fragments of 
Scottish song: 

Souter Sawney had a wife, 
Souter Sawney had a wife, 
Souter Sawney had a wife. 

They ca'd her Meg the Randie: 
She suppit the butter off Sawney's brose. 
She suppit the butter off Sawney's brose. 
And wadset baith his sark an' hose. 

For burning sowps o* brandy. 

She rampit butt, she rambit ben, 
Wi' oock broo in a fry thing pan; 
It dreepeddown Sawney's meezled shin, 

* Hech ! Y^kold, did I scaud you !' 
The donndflftedie croon'd right lowne, 
Whyle ttJh dreeped a' his black beard 
down, 

* The Diel maun knuckle to yere tune, 

Or hell it winna baud you I' 

** The hbnest carle of KeUyburn JBraes* 
seems to have possessed all the patience 



of Souter Saioney; yet the Souter, though 
he * crooned right lo-wne^ before his unma- 
nageable shrew, would, at times, gratu- 
late himself in her absence, with a verse 
of 

" FAIRLY SHOT ON HER. 

O ^n I were fairly shot on her, 
O gin I were fairly shot on her, 
Auld Satan wad lie neither side nor on top 

on her. 
But wad cowre in his cleugh, and sing — 

* fairly shot on her.' 

When I sing at the Beuk she will lilt like 

a starling, 
* Johnnie come kiss me, my Joe and my 

darling;' 
O gin the grass wad grow green on the 

top on her, 
I'd rin daft wi' joy were I fairly shot on 

her. 

Auld Clootie tbous't had a han' i' th« 

getting her. 
Or she'd choked wi' the broo, whilk th^y 

took for to christen her. 
The lugs o' a tinkler, wad deave for to 

listen her, 
O gin I were fairly shot on her. 



(( 



Did not his respect for the fair dames 
of Nithsdale and Galloway retrain the 
editor, he could present them With many- 
more lamentable fragments of hen-pecked 
ejaculation; but this sad remnant of the 
olden time, having now no modern parallel, 
it would be deemed invidious and uncha- 
ritable in him (conscious of owing so 
much to these ladies) to visit the sins of 
the mothers upon their daughters of the 
gentler generation." 



TO BE CONTINUED. 



FRO>f THE BRITISH CRITICK. 

Lettre au Comte Moira, General de sa Majestc Britannique, Colonel da 27eme Regi- 
ment, Conseiller Intime-f de sa Majeste, Gouvemeur de la Tour de Londres, &c. 
&c. sur les Espagnols, et sur Cadiz, par le Buron de Gevamb, Major General au 
Service de sa Majesty Catholique Ferdinand Vll. Mag^at de Hongi'ie, Chambellan 
actuel de sa Majeste I' Empreur d' Autryche, &c. &c. Londres. 4to. pp. 72. 1810. 

THIS animated address to the panegyrick on the people of Spain, 

earl of Moira, the patron and friend couched in language abounding with 

of the meritorious or distressed of that imagery and metaphor, which 

every nation, consitutes a continued seems requisite to sustain elegant 

A* Poacy or hoard of moneys a purseful of coin. ** He has a guid pose,' is an old expres- 
ion for riches. * A pose o' gowd,' occurs in an old song, wliich I do not at present 



sion 
recollect. 

t Conseiller Intime — Privy Counsellor. 

Vol. v. 3 e 
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French; but which, if equally ap« 
plied to an English prosaick com« 
position, would diminish its interest, 
and give ix a character of bombast 
and affectation, not meant however 
in reference to the work before us. 

The baron, in his usual vivid suid 
flowing style, feelingly laments, the 
fall of the House of Hapsburgh, 
broadly hinting at causes which are 
now but too apparent* He might 
have mentioned the reason of the 
loss of the battle of Wagram. Aus- 
tria was completely victorious up 
to that fatal period of the war. 
Buonaparte's situation, though in 
possession of Vienna, was extreme- 
ly perilous; and procrastination in 
the then state of Europe was the 
essential object in view. The pre- 
venting of the passage of the Da- 
nube would completely have effect- 
ed this. Instead of that, the French 
army was quietly allowed to pass 
over, and to appear the following 
morning drawn up in battle array, 
at' right angles to the left flank of 
the Austrian army, which was thus 
forced to change front, under every 
circumstance of disadvantage. It 
was attacked during a difficult and 
complicated movement, and neces- 
sarily defeated. The honour of cha- 
racters, deemed previously great in 
the cabinet and field, is deeply im- 
plicated in the event of that mys- 
terious passage of the Danube. The 
Austrians are still, in heart, at- 
tached to Britain; and therefore we 
earnestly wish to have the loss of 
the battle of Wagram accounted 
for, on grounds that will bear tac- 
tical investigation. 

The author, when he arrive*. at 
Cadiz, docs ample justice to the 
enthusiastic k patriotism pervading 
the people of Spain, whose exalted 
character and ardent spirit, strug- 
gling against the severest priva- 
tkins, myriads of disciplined ene- 
mies, and cruelty, misery, and op- 
pression in every shape, will stand 
high in future annals. In every work 
on Spanish aflairs, which we. have 



occasion to notice, the xniscQ9di|.ct 
of the various juntas of Spain, seem 
to form a pix)minent feature* A want 
of union, a ialse confidence, a lar 
menU^ble imbecility, jealousy, and 
not unfrequently palpable treamuy 
are, one> or all of ttiQ9i» established 
as incontrovertible facts. The au- 
thor before us nqt only ascribes to 
them several of these qualities,' but 
calU oa them to account for trea- 
sures thfLt ought to have been £^p* 
plicable to the sup|K>rt of their ar? 
mies, instead of being absorbed by 
the prodigality and avarice of these 
inefficient juntas. These consider* 
ations naturally lead us to glance 
at the conduct of even the coriesf 
and to ask how far they h9tve ful- 
filled the pubiick expectation, siiice 
the period of their assemblmg? Has 
any measure of energy or vigour 
emanated from their deliberations? 
Have they organized a steady and 
powerful system of defence, ade« 
quate to the exigencies of the coun- 
try? If we deduct the British and 
Portuguese forces, where are we to 
look for such armies as may be caU 
culated to repel the powerful ppr 
pressor of Spain ? It will probably 
be answered, give them time, and 
all this, and more, will be effected; 
they have nearly established the li- 
berty of the press; they will abolish 
the Inquisition. They cannot do less^ 
as the decree against it is the only 
laudable act of their most bitter 
enemy. 

Measures of military vigour and 
decision are what are immediately, 
wanted^ and not empty declamation 
and idle disputations ^bout forms 
and ceremonies. The masterly ge- 
neralship of lord W-ellington has 
saved Portugal, and diverted the 
first army of France from the con- 
quest of Spain. This army has been 
forced to retreat without acconi- 
plisiung the avowed object of its 
advance.. No artful ^fabrications in 
the Moniteur, no control of the 
continental press, can hide from 
Europe the disgrace reflected on 
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the artns of the tyhint by the re- 
trelit of his armieis. He is deeply 
sensible of the errour he has fallen 
into, by invading a country without 
forming magazines, and without du- 
ly appreciating the strength, power, 
and resources of his enemy. He feels 
his throne tottering under him by 
this grand failure of what he deem- 
ed a decisive plan of campaign. His 
efforts next spring will be commen- 
surate with his danger. He is sen- 
sible that his armies, reduced by 
uncommon hardships and privations^ 
must rest on their arms till they 
are refitted and reenforced. He will 
studiously avoid all the rash errours 
of the campaign, which has co- 
vered him with confusion; and will 
appear, early in Sfiring^ at the head 
of at least 200,000 men, and deem 
every other object minor to that of 
expelling the English fi-om the Pe- 
ninsula. His first attempt will be to 
occupy the south of Portugal. That 
secure, he will advance towards Lis- 
bon. The state of his affairs will im- 
pel him to make a daring and des- 
perate attack on the allied lines. We 
have no fear as to the result, after 
a prodigious loss on the part of the 
enemy. It may be readily seen, that 
the preservation of Europe, if not 
of the world, depends on the result 
of the greatest, most important, and 
most decisive campaign, which will 
appear on the records of history. 
Few will feel disposed to combat so 
evident a probability, or rather so 
apparent an event. Those who can, 
uinder such circumstances, oppose 
the reenforcing of our ai*mies almost 
to any extent, must be able at least 
to prove, that what is suggested, is 
equally unfounded and improbable. 
Let them, however, recollect, that 
facts before us in a thousand in- 
stances, and the character of the 
enemy we have to deal with, war- 
rant all that is advanced. The Cortes, 
it is hoped, will feel a lively impres- 
sion of the magnitude, dangers, and 
vast importance of the ensuing cam- 
paign, and be impelled to make 



adequate efforts. Their- first care 
must be to provide for the safety of 
the south of Portugal, . by sti*ength- 
ening the garrisons and strong holds 
of the southern provinces; and by 
provisioning them, and principally 
Lisbon. As for Cadiz, it is in littt^ 
danger while Lisbon remains' safe. 
The Cortes would find it conducive 
to a happy result of the tremendous 
campaign before us, to establish 
light armies in the northwest and 
northeast of Spain, to threaten the 
rear of the French, to h^ig osx 
their flanks, and to cut off supplies. 
To effect these purposes it will be 
necessary, without delay, to call out 
the population, between 16 and 50^ 
but above all to conciliate Ameri- 
ca, which is to furnish the sinews 
of war; for though that country 
must in time. become independent, 
its pecuniary aid at present is a pri- 
mary object of consideration. We 
deem it a duty to our country to 
throw out these hints; leaving it t(> 
those who may be more able, and 
better informed, duly to appreciate 
their value or utility. 

The baron de Geramb, with a 
view of exemplifying the generous, 
virtuous, and exalted character of 
the Spanish nation, gives an account 
of an apparition, which those who ' 
have faith in ghosts, will perhaps 
credit; while others, with us, will 
ascribe the whole to the lively ima- 
gination of the author, impressed 
with the scenes of combined patri- 
otism and warfare in which he par- 
ticipated. It is, however, a curious 
tale ! 

The baron, accompanied by a par* 
ty of Spanish ladies, went on board a 
ship of war in the harbour. Returning 
in the dusk of the evening, the sing- 
ing of the ladies was suddenly in<^ 
terrupted by a voice exclaiming in 
French — Save me I help I help ! in 
the name of God save me I These 
cries became fainter and fainter, till 
they entirely died away. In vain did 
they steer their course in the direc- 
tion of tlie voice; all tlieir hopes of 
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saving some unfortunate beings, who 
must have fallen from one of the 
prison ships, proved ineffectual. 
We shall now give the baron's nar- 
ration of the Spanish apparition, ne- 
cessarily condensing the translation 
as much as possible. 



ffC 



Walking the following day on the 
strand, I observed a naked, dead body 
placed on a black board, having a lighted 
flamoeau on each side. Supposing this to 
be the body of tlie unfortunate person, 
whose distressing cries I had heard the pre- 
ceding day, 1 dii-ecteil the livid corpse to 
be covered, and gave those who were col- 
lecting money, a sum sufficient for defray- 
ing the expenses of interment. In the even- 
ing, a secret inquietude, an irresistible 
insdnct, attracted me again to the place, 
where in the morning I witnessed so 
shocking a spectacle. The beach was de- 
serted, the wind blew tempestuously, and 
the roaring of the waves was alone heard. 
Suddenly, there arose from the spot where 
the dead body had been placed, an airy 
phantom, devoid of any distinct form, and 
■wrapped up in the winding sheet of dark 
cloth which 1 had purchased in the morn- 
ing. This spectre moved, it advanced, 
stalking sometimes with huge strides, and 
resembling a giant. It then assumed a 
round form, rising in a spiral direction, 
and describing circles diminishing in size, 
till it arrived at their common cenire, wlien 
it again bounded off with velocity to re- ^ 
sume a gigantick size at some distance. 
I at first supposed this appearance to be a 
mere vapour springing from the earth, or 
a cloud of dust to whicii the irregular ac- 
tion of the wind had given a fantastick 
form. But, arriving in tlie streets of Cadiz, 
I still perceived tiiis extraordinary appa- 
rition, accompanied with a rustling noise, 
like that of autumnal leaves roiling along 
the ground. The door of a house jiaving 
been suddenly thrown open with violence, 
the phantom, which I followed, rushed 
forward with the velocity of lightning; and 
hinkiiig, plunged into One of tlie under- 
ground apartments so common at Cadiz. 
Hollow groans issued from this species of 
cavern. I discovered the entrance that led 
into it; and what must have been my asto- 
nishment on perceiving there the dead 
body, which I had seen in the morning on 
t!)e strand, and which 1 supposed inter- 
red ! Stretched on tlie livid corpse lay an 
ag-ed person, whom 1 must have deemed 
lifeless, if the deep sighs that escaped 
from his heavy heart did not indicate the 
contrary. A lamp, fixed to the wail, faintly 



illumined this abode of grief and of death, 
which, besides the dead body exposed to 
view, seemed to conceal others; as the 
earth in several places appeared to have 
been recently opened. I cannot find words 
to express the impi*ession made on my 
mind by this sorrowfid picture. The death- 
like silence; tlie accents of deep despair; 
the old man kneeling, witli his head incli- 
ned over the body, firmly grasped in his 
arms, while his hoary locks blended their 
colour witli that of the corpse; and in a 
dark corner, the very spectre originally 
seen, and still continuing to exhibit the 
same singularity of appearance, seeming' 
sometimes to rise to the arch of the ca- 
vern, and then to whirl spirally in tlie air; 
these united objects excited in my mind a 
sensation, not distinctly of horrour, or of 
terrour, but which participated of both, 
and kept me in a distressing- state of mind, 
and in painful suspense. At length, this 
apparition appeared to float in a luminous 
vapour, and I tliought I distinguished the 
pale, but interesting features of a yoimg 
man, who undulated as if he had been 
rocked by the waves, the gentle mur- 
muring of which I imagined myself heap- 
ing at the moment. This part of the scene 
had in it nothing of a shocking descrip- 
tion; on the contrary, I felt as it were re- 
freshed by a cooling breeze; and experien- 
ced a pleasing emotion in beholding this 
shade, which seemed to balance itself in a 
silvery fluid, resembling the reflected rays 
of moon-light. At that moment, a soft and 
melodious voice was heard, chanting the 
psalms and prayers for the dead, and a 
young woman, clothed in shining, white 
garments, entered the apartment. She 
knelt, and without seeming to observe 
me, she continued her melancholy strains, 
which had the eflPect of gradually rouzing 
fj'om his lethargy the old man, stretched 
over the dead body. * Carlos ! Carlos !' 
exclaimed he in a mournful tone, his hol- 
low eyes becoming at the same instant ri- 
vetted on the vision Ihave been describing, 
and which he surveyed without any mark 
of surprise or emotion. On attentively exa- 
mining the appearance of the body he had 
held in his arms, his features assumed an 
expression, of contempt, and he bitterly 
gave vent to his feelings. * Thou art not 
Carlos ! this body which I snatched with 
difficulty from the waves is not, it seems, 
thine. Listen to me, Camilla !' continued 
he, taking hol;l of the hand of the young 
woman, * I sallied out, calling on the name 
of Carlos, in the dead of night. My voice 
mingled with the howling ^the tempest. 
I imagined that, loud as it raged, my cries 
wei^e heard far and wide on the main, and 
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that the guardian angel of my Carlos had 
triumphed over the fury of the ocean; and 
also that, by his powerful aid, the re- 
mains of my son would be deposited on 
the beach, to enable me to commit them 
to the tomb; but, alas ! they are still the 
sport of the waves, and observe — observe 
ho^ they torment him. . . . ," 

** The apparition, on this, became qui- 
escent, and the old man, turning towards 
me, on seeing that I sympathized in his 
sorrow, said: * I am satisfied that it is the 
good angel of Carlos that has directed 
your steps hither, to allay the sufferings 
of his aged father. Alas ! the French have 
assassinated my son; for, after taking him 
prisoner, they put him to death in cold 
blood, without once asking him if he had 
a father. They then stripped the body, and 
threw it into the sea. Ever since, his la- 
mentable waitings awake me in the middle 
of the night, calling on me to obtain the 
lights of burial for my son. I then fly to the 
shore, in expectation of finding the body 
cast up by the waves. 1 embrace, I carry 
off' a dead body. Alas ! alas ! it is not his ! 
Thrice have I been cruelly deceived, and 
how often may I not again be deluded by 
despair ? How often, after pressing the 
remains of a stranger to niy bosom, am I 
doomed to be undeceived by the bloody 
shade of Carlos, who has just appeared to 
me tossed about by the waves ?' On ob- 
serving Camilla weeping, as she listened 
to him, he directed his discourse to her. 
* My poor child, you weep because I weep, 
3'ou groan because I groan. You partici- 
pate in my sufferings; you respect my 
grief, you do not speak to me of your 
own sorrow; you do not tell me how bit- 
terly you lament the death of Carlos, thy 
destined husband; you hide from me the 
agonies of your broken heart, and even 
force a smile when the hand of death is 
on you, to sooth the dreadful transports 
of the grief which possesses me. Poor, 
unfortunate girl ! your decay is as rapid 
as mine; your youth declines with my 
advanced age, and, leaning on each other, 
we are both sinking into the silent tomb. 
Thy voice calls me back to life; its de- 
votional accents renovate my exhausted 
strength; it dispels the delusion which 
surrounds me; it banishes the phantoms 
which beset me; and when I listen to it, 
I seem to be blessed with heavenly vi- 
sions. O ! my child ! beings pure as thou 
art, administer unspeakable consolation; 
and their minds are made by divine Pro- 
vidence the depositories of an emanation 
of celestial goodness, intended to as- 
suage excessive grief, under which the 
human frame would otherwise sink.' The 



old man then made me a sign to follow 
him, and we quitted this msmal place, 
conducted by Camilla, who gently led 
him away. We then entered an apartment 
hung round with white, and which had 
no other ornament than a portrait sur- 
rounded with white roses, and represent* 
ing a handsome young man, habited in 
tlie uniform of a captain of the Spanish 
army. The looks of the old man, wildly 
directed towards the picture, convinced 
me that it was the portrait of Carlos. Ca- 
milla threw down her eyes, being either 
unable to beai; the s^ht of these adored 
features, or being restrained by bashful 
timidity from contemplating the image of 
an intended husband. 

" A venerable priest, who was pray- 
ing fervently on our entrance, rose up 
hastily to salute tlie old man by the ap- 
pellation of brother * Well, brother ! has 
it pleased the Almighty to hear our pray- 
ers V The old man sat down, I'emained 
immovable, and his vacant and fixed looks 
indicated the dark despair which had full 
possession of his heart. Camilla signified 
by a silent motion of her head, that the 
unfortunate object of their cares still re- 
mained without consolation. His features 
soon assumed the appearance of tranquil- 
lity, or rather of that stupor which suc- 
ceeds to violent fits of frantick grief, and 
to the wanderings of lost reason. He 
raised himself like an infant* who is at* 
tempting to walk. Camilla sprung forwanl 
to support him, and these two v^Tetched 
beings, who by turns soothed each other's 
sorrows, quitted us with that inattention, 
which marks a mind oppressed by severi- 
ty of sufferings." 

As our limits will not admit us 
to give a translation of the explana- 
tory conversation which passed be- 
tween the baron and the priest, an 
abstract of it may prove sufficient. 
The holy father, on being informed 
of the appearance of the spectre, 
enters into a religious dissertation 
on the subject, and is of opinion, 
that traditions, and some respecta- 
ble authorities, seem to favour the 
supposition of their occasional ap- 
pearance. He, however, leaves the 
subject exactly where he found it, 
involved in mystery and uncertain- 
ty. He informs the baron, that Don 
Carlos, a youth of promise and ac- 
complishments, became a captain 
in the annies of Spain; that he was 
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mad# a prisooer in defending a gttn^ 
vhich the enemy endeavoured to 
get possession of; that the enemyy 
under an erroneous impression that 
some French prisoners had been 
put to death) inhumanly, as an act 
ef retaliation, murdered Carlos, and 
threw his body into the sea; and that 
his father receiving at the same in- 
stant a letter from his son, stating 
his brilliant career to military gio* 
ry, and another mentioning his death 
by a cruel execution, became, as 



described, iitimfediately bereft of hit 
senses beyond every hope of reco- 
very. 

The baron de Geramb seems to 
possess a talent for animated and 
flowery compositioi^; and he would 
render a service to the cause of ci- 
yiltzed society were he to employ 
his pen in exciting the Cortes to 
exertions, imperiously demanded 
to meet the decisive campaign of 
1811. 



FROM THE BRITISH CRITICK. 



The Peacock at Home, and otlier Poems. By Mrs. Dorset. 12mo. pp. 126. Ss. 1809. 



OUR elegant little favourite, 
" the Peacock at Home," here pre- 
sented in a new edition, auctior et 
emendatiovy would be truly welcome, 
/Were we entirely satisfied that all 
the alterations introduced by the 
author, are real improvements. Of 
this, however, in one or two instances, 
we will leave our readers to judge. 
The poem now begins thus: 

•* When the Butterfly burst from her 
chrysalis state, 
And gave to the Insects a ball and a fete. 
When the Grasshopper's minstrelsy 

charmed every ear, 
And delighted the guests with his mirth 

and good cheer} 
The fame spread abroad of their revels 

and feasts. 
And excited the spleen of the birds and 

the beasts? 
For the gilded-winged Dragon-Fly made 

it his theme. 
And the Gnat blew bis bom as he danced 

in the beam; 
The Gossip, whose chirping beguiled the 

long night 
By the cottage fireside told the tale of 

delight; 
While suspending his labours, the Bee 

left his cell, 
To murmur applause in each blossom and 

bell. 
It was hummed by the Beetle; &c." 

The chief fault of all this is the 
loss of that air of ease and familiari- 



ty which graced the former exor- 
dium. The chrysalis,, though very 
instructive (perhaps) is a hard word; 
fete is French; and the whole is too 
much spun out. The Dragon-Fly 
makes no sound whatever, and^ 
therefore, is ill introduced. The 
<( Gossip'' should be changed for the 
Cricket, which is meant; and. then 
no note would be required to ex- 
plain it. The peacock's harangue is 
enlarged, we think, without effect. 
The change of begun into begarij in 
the introductory lines, was, indeed, 
required by grammar. « Cousin 
Turkey-Cock, well may you quiver 
with passion," is a picturesque im- 
provement. The following lines are 
new. 



"Some bird of high rank should his 
talents exert 
In the general cause, and our honour as- 
sert. 
But the Ragle, while soaring through 

ether on high. 
Overlooks what is passing in our nether 

sky; 
The Swan calmly sails down the current 

of life. 
Without ruffling a plume in the national 

strife; 
And the Ostrich, for birds who on iron 

are wont 
Their breakfast to make, can digest an 

affront." 
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This should be^ fbr the ccmatnic- 
tioib'B sake: 

And the Ostrich — a bird who on iron is 

wont 
His breakfast to make— can digest an 

affront. 

To the rest we do iv>l mucli ob^ 
}ect, except as making the speech 
less abrupt and more elaborate. In 
some places, however, new ideas 
are neatly, and even happily intro* 



duced; and, perhaps, the^holc poem 
may be considered as improved, 
though certainly less than the au- 
thor intended. 

In the additional poems, which 
iflre twenty in number, we see no- 
thing that demands particular re* 
mark. Many of them turn on the 
peculiarities of animals, and are so 
far instructive for young persons. 
They are all shoh. 



FROM THE BRITISH CRITIC K. 

Gastronomy; or. The Bon.Vivant*s Guide. A Poem in four Cantos. From the French 

of J. Berchoux. 4to. pp. 42. 5s. 1810. 



THE original poem here trans* 
lated, is a kind of offspring of the 
Almanac dea Gourmands^ and has 
been very favourably received in 
France. The translator has executed 
his work with spirit;' but in some 
.places he seems to have thought 
that the difference of manners would 



This passage is thus rendered in the 
English edition: 



<( 



I'm pleased with the silence I've often, 
observed, 
Prevail round the table when dinner is 

served; 
From common-place phrases with caution 
abstain^ 



not allow of more than a kind of Nor apologies, equally vujgar, retain; 

«^.vx»4^A :»»Ui^«;^«% Tk^ £^ii^.»;«^ A Wight m the air^ or a servant's nemect. 
i-emote imitation. The^ foltowmg ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ J^^3^^ ^i^I^ but little 



passage, which we will give in each 
language, is a proof of this asser- 
tion: 

** Que j'aime cependant I'admirable bi« 
lence, 
Que'je vols observer, quand le repas com« 

mence ! 
ASstenez-vous sourtout de ces discours 

bourgeois, 
Lieux-communs ennuyeux, r^p^t^s tant 

de fois: 
' Monsieur ne mange point; monsieur est 

il malade ? 
Feut-etre, trouvez-vous ce ragout un peu 

fede? 
J'avors recommand^s de le bien appr^ter: 
Celui-ci vaudra mieux; ah! daignez en 

gofiter, 
Ou vous m'offenserez. La saison est in- 

grate. 
On ne sait que donner, messieurs; maia 

je me flaitte. 
Que si j*ai quelque jourl'honneur de vous 

revoir, 
J'aurait tons les moyens de vous mieux: 



effect: 
And still worse is the cant^— * Pray your 

dinner don't spare, 
Ko wonder you fast, on our coarse country 

fare* 
Be attentive and ready, but pressing avoids 
By officious civility, ease is dQstroyed.'f 

The account of the author being 
compelled to volunteer his service* 
in the army, during the revolution, 
is well rendered. 



-*' Some seasons ago, 



reccvoir 



Chant. 2. p. 9. 



When such horrours prevailed, as may we 

never know, • 

By a barbarous tyrant ex^Ued from tny 

home. 
For a time in disguise I was fated to 

roam; 
In the national ranks, then enlisted, 

through fear; 
Becoming, like others, a forced volunteer,* 
Though, thank heaven, I ne'«r fired it, a 

musket I bore. 
And a knapsack, containing the whole of 
. mv store; 
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Thus equipped, I set off; who^d not pity 

my plig'ht ? 
0*erwhelmed with regret, and half dying 

with fright; 
Farewell! lovely dinners, where flowed 
. wit and wine. 
And gay parties, embellished by beauty 

divine ! 
Adieu Fricandeaux, and perdrix aux 

ckoux. 
With all the nice cooking, at home, that 

I knew." P. 32. 

If the translator had allowed the 
writer to be still a Frenchman, he 
would have avoided a little inconsis- 
tency in this passage, which we 



have concealed, by omitting the four 
first words. Altogether, however, 
the Gastronomy, makes a pleasant 
trifle, even in its English form. 

Berchoux is an author of talent, 
and some of his fi^gitive poems have 
considerable humour, particularly 
that beginning, "Qui me dclivra 
des Grecs et des Romans?" " Le 
Troubadour emigre^," is also plea- 
sant. The notes on his Gostronomie 
deserved in general to be translated, 
but the English translator has 
thought otlierwise. 



FROM THE BRITISH CRITICK. 



Wleland; or the Transformation: an American Tale. By C. B. Brown, author of Or- 
mond, or the Secret Witness. 3 vols. 12mo. 12*. 1811. 



THIS is one of the most extras- 
ordinary compositions of the kind 
which have of late come before us, 
and to which we certainly cannot de- 
ny the praise of ingenious contri- 
vance. They who delight in the 
marvellous, may here be gratified 
even to satiety. Yet amidst all the 
triumphs which are here recorded 
of artifice and fraud, over simplici- 
ty and innocence, it is made to ap- 
pear, that the sufferers had to 
blame themselves for an excess of 
credulity, and a want of proper re- 



flection on the consequences of their 
actions. This, we presume, is the 
moral which the writer intended to 
inculcate; but it is with so much in- 
tricacy enfolded in tales and inci- 
dents of wonder, that it requires 
great pains and patience to disen- 
tangle it. Many of the deceptions 
represented as practiced successful- 
ly on various unsuspecting objects 
of both sexes, are effected by ven- 
trilocution. We doubt, however, 
whetlier it could ever be carried to 
the extent which is here depictured. 
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MILrrABY CATECHISM OF GENERAI 

THE, following: curious docu- Stab Mict ! and off Tith the 

mentis extracted from Dr. Clarke's Turk frflm the bayonet ! Ev«i when 

Travels in Russia; it is a series of lie's dead, you may gpt ft scratcli 

instructions drawn up by the cele- from bia sabre. 

brated general Suvorof (or Suwar- If the sabre is aear your neck, 

row) for the use of the army under dodge back one step, and push on 

his command, after the Turkish again. 

war, and was transmitted by order Stab the second 1— stab the third! 

of the Russian government to eveiy A hero will stab half a dozen, 

regiment m the service. The line Be sure your ball's in your gun I 

i> supposed to be drawn out, the If three attack you, stab the first, 

soldiers resting their pieces, and the fire on the second, and bayonet the 

general inspecting and adttressing third ! — This seldom happens, 

the troops; hence it is called In the attack there's no time to 
load a?ain. 

A DISCOURSE UNDER THE THIGGER. ,.,.° . c..= .^1 . „:™ „. .I,-;.. 

When you fire, take aim at their 

Heels close— knees straight. A gutaj and fire about twenty balls.— 
soldier mu^c stand like a dart! — J Buy lead from your ec onomy t~-it 
see the -fourth — the fifth I don't see ! costs little ! 

A soldier's step is twenty eight We fire sure— we lose not one 
inches— in wheeling, forty two.— ball in thirty. In the light artillery 
Keep your distance well ! and heavy artillery, not one in ten. 

Soldiers, join elbows in front ! If you see the match upon a gun. 
First rank thi-ee steps from the se- run up to it instantly — the ball will 
cond — in marching, two '. fly over your head — The guns are 

Give the drum room ! . yours — the people are yours '. Down 

Keep your ball three days: — it with 'em, upon the spot ! pursue 
may happen for a whole campaign, 'em ! stab 'eml — To the remainder 
when lead" cannot he had! give quarter — it's a sin to kill 

Fire seldom, but fire sure ! without reason ; they are men like 

Push hard with the bayonet '.— you. 
The Aa// will lose its way — the bay- Die for the honour of the Vir- 
on« never! The 4a// is a fool — the gin Mary — for your moiheri — for 
bayonet a hero all the royal family ! The church 

• The Ruiiian soldiers buy their own lead, 
■j- Tlie treaaury of the mess. 
+ The nsme given by tlie Russians to the empress. 
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prays for those that die; and those and more intrenchments, and a whole 
who survive have honour and re- fortress; therefore we attacked in co- 
ward, lumns. 

Offend not the peaceable inhabi- The Storm. 

tant i-^he gives us meat and drink Break down the fence I Throw 

-*«tbe soldier is not a robber.*— wattles over the holes 1 Run as fast 

Booty is a holy thing ! If you take as you can 1 Jump over the pali- 

a camp it is all your's ! if you take sades ! Cast your faggots (into the 

a fortrest) it is all your's I At ditch). Leap into the ditch ! Lay on 

Ismaelf besides other things, the your ladders I Scour the columns I 

soldiers shared gold and silver by Fire at their heads 1 fly over the 

handfuls; and so in other places; walls 1 Stab them on the ramparts I 

but) without order, never go to boo- Draw out your line 1 Put a guard 

ty I to the powder cellars ! Open one of 

A battle in the field has three the gates ! The cavalry will enter 

modes of attack: on the enemy i Turn his guns 

1 . On the Wing against him 1 fire down the streets i 

Which is weakest. If a wing is Fire briskly! There^s no time to 

covered by wood, it is nothing; a run after them i When the order is 

soldier will get through. Through a given, enter the town 1 Kill every 

morass, it is more difficult. Through enemy in the streets 1 Let the caval- 

a river you cannCt run. All kind of ry hack them ! Enter no houses 1 

intrenchment you may jump over. Storm them in the open places where 

2. The Attack in the Centre they are gaidiering. Take possessioa 

Is not profitable, except for cavalry, of the open places ! Put a capital 

to .cut them in pieces, or else they'll guard ! Instantly put piquets to the 

crush you. gates, to the powder-cellars, and to 

3. The Attack Behind the magazines I When the enemy 

Is very good. Only for a small has- sunendered, give him quartear i 

corps to get round. Heavy battle in When the inner wall is occupied, go 

the field against regular troops. In to plunder ! 

squares, against Turks, and not in There ai*e three military talents: 

columns. It may happen against 1. The Coufi dmL 

Turks, that a square of 500 men How to place a camp— How to 

will be compelled to force its way ^'march— Where to attack-— to chace 

through a troop of 6 or 7,000 with and to beat the enemy* 

the help of small squares on the 2. SttnfineMa^ 

flank. In such a case, it will extend The field artillery must march 

in a column; but tiil now we had no half, or a whole verst in front, on 

need of it. There are the God-for* the rising ground, that it may not 

getting^ vnndyy light-hecuied French' impede the march of the columns. 

men\ if it should ever happen to us When the column arrives, it will 

to march against them, we must beat fina its place again. Down hill, and 

them in columns. on even ground, let it go in a trot. 

The Battley ufion IntrenehmentSy in Soldiers march in files, or four 

the Meld, abreast, on account of narrow roads, 

The ditch is not deep— the ram- streets, narrow bridges, and narrow 

part is not high"— Down in the ditch 1 passes thmugh marshy and swampy 

Jump over the wall ! work with your places; and only when ready for at- 

bayonct ! Stab I Drive I Take them tack draw up in platoons, to shorten 

prisoners! Be sure to cut off the the rear. When you march four 

cavalry, if any are at hand I — At abreast, leave a space between the 

Prague, the infantry cut off the companies. Never slacken your 

cavalry: arid there were three fold, pace. Walk on ! Play ! Sing your 
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dongs ! Beat the 'drum ! When you 
have broken off* ten versts, the first 
company cast off their load and lie 
down. After them, the second com- 
pany, and so forth, one after the other. 
But the first never wait for the rest i 
A line in columns will, on the march^ 
aiwayn draw out. At four abreast^ 
it will draw out one and a half more 
than its length. At two abreast, it 
>vill draw out double. A line one 
verst in length will draw out two;f 
two versts will draw out four; so 
the first companitis \vould have to 
wait for the others half an hour to 
no purpose. After the first ten 
versts, an hour's rest. The first 
division that aiTired (upon the com* 
ing up of the second) takes up its 
baggage, and moves forward ten 
or fifteen paces; and if it passes 
through defiles on the march, fif- 
teen or twenty paces. And in 
this manner, division after division 
that the hindmost may get rest. 
The second ten versts, another 
hour^s rest or, more. If the third 
distance is less than ten versts^ 
halve it, and rest three quarterd^ 
half, or a quarter of an hour, that 
the children^ may soon get to their 
kettles. So much for infontry. 

The cavalry marches before. 
They alight from their horses and 
rest a short time, and march more 
than ten versts in one stage, that 
the horses may rest in the camp. 
The kettle-wagons and the tent- 
wagone go on be£ore. When the 
brothers^ anive, the kettle is ready. 
The master of- the mess instamly 
serves out the kettle. For break- 
fstst, four hours rest; and six or 
eight hours at night, according as 
the road proves. When you draw 
near the enemy, the kettle-wagons 



remain with the tent>wilgons, and 
wood must be prepared for before- 
hand. 

By this manner of marching, sol- 
diers suffer no fatigue. The enemy 
does not expect us. He reckons us 
at least a hundred versts distant} 
and >vhen we come from fat, two 
hundred, or three hundred, or more. 
We fall all at once upon him, Uke 
9now on the head. His head- turns. 
Attack instantly with whatever ar** 
rive8\; with what God sends. The 
cavalry instantly fall to work; hack 
and slash I stab and drive! Cut 
them off*! Don't give them a mo- 
ment's rest! 

3. Energy. 

One leg strengthens the other ! 
One hand fortifies the other! By 
firing many men are killed! The 
enemy has also hands; but he knows 
not the RasHon bayonet J (alluding 
to the Turks.) Draw out the line 
immediately; and instantly attack 
^ith cold arms! (the bayonet.) If 
there is not time to draw out the 
line, attack, from the defile, the in- 
£uitry, with the bayonet; and tho 
cavalry will bo at hand. If there he 
a defile for a verst, and cartridges 
over your head, tlte guns will be 
yours ! Commonly the cavalry makes 
the first attack, and the infantiy fol- 
lows. In general cavalry must at- 
tack like infantry, except in swam- 
py ground; and there they must 
lead their horses by the bridle. 
Cossacks will go through any thing. 
When the batUe is gained, the ca- 
valry pursue and hack the enemy^ 
and the infantry are not to remain 
behind. In two files there is strength; 
in three files, strength and a hal/,^ 
The first teai^; the second throws 



♦ This is a Russian mode of expression. To proceed ten versts, they say. To break 
tijf ten. 

t C/uldreft and Brotfiers* Appellations given' by Siivorof to his troops. 

i Whatever arrives. Suvorof began the attack as soon as the colours arrived; even 
if he liad but half a regiment advanced. 

§ Strength and a half, A common mode of expression in Russia. Suvorof aimed at 
the style ancl, language of ihe common soldiers, whicli renders bis composition often 
obscure. 
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down; and the third perfects the 
work. 

Rules for Diet, 
Have a dread of the hospital ! 
German physick stinks from afar, is 
good for nothing, and rather hurt- 
ful. A Russian soldier is not used 
to it. Messmates, know where to 
find roots, herbs, and pismires. A 
soldier is inestimable. Take care 
«f your health! Scour the stomach 
when it is foul ! Hunger is the best 
medicine! He who neglects his 
men, if an officer, arrest ; if a suh- 
ofiicer, lashes ; and to the private, 
lashes^ if he neglects himself. If 
loose bowels want food, at suut-set a 
little gruel and bread. For costive 
bowels, some purging plant in warm 
water, or the liquorice-root. Re- 
member^ gentlemen, the field fihy^ 
sick of Doctor Belly fiotski!* In hot 
fevers eat nothing, even for twelve 
days;t and drink your soldiers' 
quas\\ that's a soldier's physick. In 
intermitting fevers, neither eat or 
drink. It's only a punishment for 
neglect, if health ensues. In hospi- 
tals, the first day the bed seems soft; 
the second, comes French soup; and 
the third, the brother is laid in his 
coffin, and they draw him away! 
One dies, and ten companions round 
him inhale his expiring breath. In 
camp the sick and feeble are kept 
in huts, and not in villages; there 
the air is purer. Even without an 
hospital, yoM must not stint your 
money for medicine, if it can be 
bought; nor even for other neces- 
saries. But ail this is frivolous; we 



know how to preserve ourselves! 
Where one dies in an hundred with 
others, we lose not one in five hun- 
dred in the course of a month. For 
the healthy, drink^ airy smAfood; for 
the sick, atr^ drinks and food, , Bro- 
thers, the enemy trembles for youl 
But there is another enemy, greater 
than the hospital; the d— mn'd / 
dorCtknQw%\ From the half-con£ess- 
ing, the guessing, lying, deceitful, 
the palavering equivocation, squea- 
mishness, and nonsense of don^t 
knowy many disasters originate^ 
Stammering, hackering-^-— >and so 
forth; it's shameful to relate! A 
soldier should be sound, brave, firm, 
decisive, true, honourable ! Pray to 
God ! from him combes > victory and 
miracles! God conducts us! God is 
our general ! For the / donU know, 
an officer is put in the guard; A 
staff^fficer is served with an arrest 
at home. Instruction is light I Not 
instruction is darkness I The work 
fears its master I \\ If a peasant 
knows not how to plough, the corn 
will not grow! One wise man is 
worth three fools! and even three 
are little, give six ! and even six are 
littlef , give ten ! One clever fellow 
will beat them all — overthrow them 
—and take them prisoners! 

In the last campaign the enemy 
lost 75,000 well'CQunted men; per- 
haps not much less than 100,000. 
He fought desperately and artfully, 
and we lost not a full thousand**. 
There, brethren, you behold the 
effect of military instruction ! Gen- 
tlemen officers, what a triumph ! 



* Professor Pallas supposed tliis to have been a manual of medicine, publisljied for 
the use of the army. 

f Here lie endeavours to counteract a Russian prejudice, tliat it is favourable to 
immoderate ealin,^ during* fevers. 

I A sour beverage, made of fermented flour and water. 

§ Suvorof had so g^reat an aversion to any person's saying / don't knoro, in answer 
to his questions, that he became almost msid with passion. His officers and soldiers 
were so well aware of this sing-ularily, that they would hazard any answer instantly, 
accurate or not, rather tlian venture to incur his displeasure by professing ignorance. 

II A Russian proverb. 

j( Here Suvorof is a little in his favourite character of the buffoon. He generally 
closed his harang-ues by endeavouring to excite laughter among his troops; and this 
mode of forming a climax is a peculiar characteristick of the conversation of the Rus- 
sian boors. In this manner; ** And not only of tlie boors, but tlie gentry ! — and not only 
of the gentry, but the nobles ! — and not only of the nobles, but the emperour !*'^ 

•♦A slight exaggeration of Suvorof s. 
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ON THE I4AND WINDS ON THE COAST OF COROMANDEL. BY W. ROX- 

BURGH, M. D. 



WITH respect ta * these land 
winds, it has been judiciously ob- 
served, that the siibject is deserv- 
edly ranked among the curious phe- 
nomena of nature, and merits the 
attention of the natural philosopher; 
but as the minds of Europeans who 
have visited these regions, have been 
occupied with pursuits veiy differ- 
ent from philosophick' research-, our 
acquaintance with these causes have 
hitherto been very imperfect. 

The land winds on the coast of 
Carothandel, says Dr. Roxburgh, are 
those hot winds which blow at a par- 
ticular seasGHi of the year and hour 
of the day, from the western hills, 
commonly called the Ghauts, to- 
wards the bay of Bengal. In the 
more inland countries, as above the 
Ghauts, they are not confined to 
any regularity, though they are 
felt sometimes with a great degree 
of severity, and for hours together. 

I understand also, that in the up- 
per parts of Bengal, they are some- 
times experienced very severely; 
but whether from the west or the 
northward, or in what part of the 
year, I have not been able to ascer- 
tain. As far as this only tends to 
prove the insufficiency of the deno- 
mination, it would signify little, al- 
though in other respects it would be 
of more moment. 

As they are generally supposed 
to be peculiar toi this country, and 
are felt during several months in 
the year, we should imagine their 
history and causes to have been per- 
fectly investigated and understood; 
but, I know not why, neither the one 
nor the other has as yet been satis- 
factorily explained. 

The most plausible reason gene- 
rally given for the great accumula- 
tion of heat in them, is the heat of 



the season in which they prevail, 
and the long tract of country over 
which they have to pass. That tliis, 
however, i& not the true cause, it 
shall be my endeavour to demon- 
strate; to which I will add an attempt 
to point out the most probable one, 
founded on known chyraical princi- 
ples. 

Respecting the theory I have to 
offer, I regret that it has found but 
few patrons in this country, whiGh, 
however, I flatter myself may be 
Ascribed more to the manner in 
which it has been proposed, than to 
the foundation on which it is coo^ 
structed. 

In order to facilitate the exjslana- 
tion of my sentiments, as well as to 
show that the land winds really de- 
serve some attention from the philo- 
sopher, I shftll briefly recount the 
phenomena accompanying their be- 
ginning and progress, as well as the 
effects by which they are generally 
followed. 

Could my pen equal my sensa- 
tions, I should be able to paiot their 
effects in the most lively colours, 
aided by eight years experience in 
a countiy the most noted on the 
coast* for their intensity. 

The land wIikIs are preceded in 
the latter end of March, or in the 
beginning of April, by whirlwinds, 
which, between eleven and twelve 
o'clock at noon, hurry, in various di- 
rections, mostly from west to east, 
towards the sea. These are culled by 
the natives Peshashs or Devils, be* 
cause they sometimes do a little 
mischief to the lighter buildings. ^ 

A^out the same time, or a little 
after the appearance of the whirl- 
winds, we may observe all ranges of 
hills garnished as it were with 
clouds, iVhich become daily darker 



• SaraulcQtab, in the tiorthern Circars 
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and heavier, until they discharge 
themselves with much thunder and 
lightning in a heavy shower of rain. 
After this marked phenomenon, the 
land winds set in immediattely with 
all the violence of which they are 
ctq»ble. 

Their commencement is general- 
ly in the latter end of April> or be* 
ginning of May, and their reign lasts 
t» the earlier days of June, duribg 
which period tliey generally ejcert 
their violence from ten or eleven 
o'clock in the morning, until about 
three or four o'clock in the after* 
noon. 

In this season the atmosphere is 
commonly hazy and thick, except 
that in the evenings and nights, the 
sky is serene and clear, provided the 
land winds do not continue the whole 
dav. 

The rising sun which portends* a 
land wind day, appears of a fiery red, 
and as if involved in mist, which 
mist is changed afterwards into 
clouds that lie heavy on the Ghauts. 

The land-wind of each day is 
almost always preceded by a long 
cahn, and immediately by a cloud 
of dust. 

Their diurnal violence is termi- 
nated along the coast about two or 
three o'clock, by the setting in of 
the sea breeze, which wafts delight 
and hi:<ilth as far as its influence 
extends, which is not more than 
ten or twelve miles inlund. An abate- 
ment of their intensity from thence 
to the Ghauts, is all that can be 
hopod for. 

The sea breeze regularly begins in 
the afternoon, at one or two o'clock, 
blowing pretty steadily until sunset, 
when it dies away gradually, and 
at sunrise it is again perceptible, 
though weakly. 

When I say its influence is only 
felt ten miles inland, I do not wish 
to be understood that it does not ex- 
tend further; I mean only its pow- 
erful refreshing properties, which 
it loses in proportion to the dis- 
tance from the sea, and in an in- 



verse ratio to its strength, which Is 
not great. In general, it arrives at 
thirty miles distance from the sea, 
in the evening, and is then only 
agreeable by tlie ventilation it effec- 
tuates. 

In the country above the Ghauts, 
as in Mysore, the east wind prevails 
also in the afternoon, but from a 
period much earlier, or cotempora- 
neous with the sea breeze on the 
coast, which renders it clear that 
this inland breeze either doe^ not 
extend further than to the Ghauts^ 
or really originates there} a point 
which deserves to be ascertained^ 
as another phenomenon depends 
upon this circumstanee. *' 

Should the sea breeze- fail, as 
sometimes happens, the land wind 
decrei»es gradually until it dies 
away in the beginning of the nighty 
which, on account of its calnrnessis 
dismal to a degree: next morning, a 
little motion of the airis again percep- 
tible, but at the usual time the wind 
sets in as strong and hot- as the day 
before. Every thing we put our 
hands iipon is then distressing to 
the touch, which must be the case 
when the temperature of the body 
is inferiour to that of the atmos- 
phere. This we experienced for al- 
most a for|;night in the year 1799, 
in the northesn Circars, when the 
thermometer, at eight o'clock in th« 
night, stood at 108<>, and at noon at 
1 12<*. Shades, globes, tumblers, then 
very often crack and break to pices, 
and the wooden furniture warps and 
shrinks so much, that even the nails 
fall out of the doors and tables. Sec. 
In their greatest intensity, however, 
I have never seen the thermometer 
rise higher than 115^, viz. in the 
coolest part of the house, though 
some say they have observed it at 
ISQo. 

The Ghauts, and the ^ills at no 
great distance from them, are then 
seen lighted all night by spontane- 
ous fires, and often in a very pictu- 
resque manner. 

These illuminations appear, in 
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general, about the middle of the 
mountains, and seldom or neyer ex* 
tend to the top or bottom of them. 
They take place especially on those 
hills on which the bamboos grow 
very thick, which has probably led 
the natives to explain this phenome- 
non so rationally, by ascribing it to 
the friction of these bushea against 
each other. 

Lieutenant Kater, of his majes- 
ty's 12th regiment, thinks that the 
corky bark of the adenanthera fiavO" 
nina^ is often spontaneously inflamed, 
as he has frequently found, on his 
surveys, its bark converted intochar-p 
Goal, and several of these trees 
burnt down to the roots, although 
they were not in the vicinity of any 
other trees. 

. In Europe, I know these sponta- 
neous ignitions have been much dis- 
credited; and I doubt not, but should 
the&e few sheets ever be published, 
many objections y/ill be raided 
against what I have related: but I 
have endeavoured to state facts only^ 
which a luxuriant imagination might 
have painted in more striking co- 
lours, but I am sure not with more 
strict adherence to truth. 

The land winds are noticed for 
the diyness which they generally 
produce on the face of the country, 
as well as on that of the animal crea- 
tion. This sensation is particularly 
felt in tlie eyelids, which become, 
in some measure, quite • stiff and 
painful. This is owing to the imme- 
diate volatilization of all humids 
that irrigate pi • organs? and which,*" 
in tills particular one, probably 
gives rise to inflammations of the 



eyes, so frequent at this time of the 
year.* 

The continuance of this wind 
causes pains, in the bones, and' a 
general lassitude, in all that live; 
and in some, paralytick or hemiplec- 
tic affections. Its sudden approacb 
has, besides, the dreadful effect of 
destroying men and animals instant 
ta»fiously. 

It is very common to see lai^e 
kites or crowa, as they fiy, drop 
down dead; and smaller birds I have 
known to die, or take refuge ia 
houses, in such numbers, that a ve- 
ry numerous family has used no* 
thing else for their daily meaU than 
these victims of the inclemeaeir o£ 
the season and their inhospitaJtity. 
In populous places it is also not ve- 
ry uncommon to hear, that four or 
five peoplef have died in the streets 
in the course of a day, in conse- 
quence of being taken unprepared* 
This happens especially at the first 
setting-in of those wmds. 

The natives use no other means 
of securing themselves against this 
wind, but shutting up their houses^ 
and bathing in the morning and 
evening; Europeans cool it through 
wetted tats| made of straw or grass, 
sometimes of the roots of the wat* 
tie, wluch, wetted, exhale a plea- 
sant but faint smell. It will be in- 
credible to those that have never 
witnessed it, but tlie evaporaticm is- 
really so great, that several people 
must be kept constantly throwing 
water upon the tats (eight feet by 
four) in order to have the desired 
effect of cooling a small room. 

It would be scarcely necessary to 



* The eye-flies, so often supposed to occasion it, produce a transient and sharp 
pain in the eye, but never, I believe, alkstir.g-intlammatiort It is ffeneraily tlvought 
infectious, and may be so by the iuteiTorence of the eye-flies carrying the contagious 
matter from an aflected eye to a sound one. 

f Four people dropped down dead at Yanam, in the year 1797, an hour after my 
arrival there from Ma«ulipatam: and at Samulcotah, four or five died the same day 
T)n the short road between that place and Peddapore: the number of inhabitanU of 
either of these places does not exceed, I believe, five thousand. 

i The frame of them is made of bamboos, in the form of tlie opening in the house 
to be tatted, let it be door or window, which is then covered with straw in the man- 
ner every one tliinks best suited to retain the water longest. 
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observe, if it were not in contradic- 
tion to publick opinion, that the cold 
produced is not a peculiar property 
of the wind, but depends upon the 
general principle, that all liquids 
passing into an aerifoim state, ab- 
sorb heat, and cause immediately 
around them a diminution of it, and 
consequently a relative coldness. 
On /the same principle depends also 
the cooling of wine and water, in 
the land-wind seasons, the latter in 
light earthen vessels, which allow 
an oozing of the water through their 
pores, and the former in bottles, 
wrapped in a piece of cloth, or in 
straw, which must be constantly 
kept moistened. 

'^he great violence of these winds 
is at last terminated by frequent 
showers of rain, in June, in the low 
countries, and by the greater quan- 
tity of the regular rains falling in 
the inUmd countries, which seem to 
suspend tlie partial formation of 
clouds along the Ghauts, and to 
leave them clearer, and visible at 
a greater distance, than they had 
been at any other period of the year 
before. 

After the enumeration of so ma- 
ny disagreeable circumstances, I 
am naturally led to an investigation 
of the causes that produce them* 
Before this can be done, however, 
I must prove, according to promise, 
that the theory of our philosophers 
is founded in errour. 

They ascribe, as already observed, 
the extraordinary heat which dis- 
tinguishes these winds from most 
others, to the absorption of calorick, 
in their passage over an extensive 
tract of country, at a time when the 
sun acts most powerfully in our 
latitudes. 

According to this theory, the heat 
should increase in proportion to the* 
space over which this wind is to 
travel, it should be hotter on the 
coast, than it is at any part of the 



country inland, or, which is 'the 
same, it should decrease by degrees 
from the eastern to the western sea 
of the peninsula. Experience, how- 
ever, teaches us the reverse; for it 
is hottest near the Ghauts, and 
among the valleys between those 
ranges of hills, than at any place on 
the coast; and the heat o# those 
winds decreases also as they ap- 
proach the Bay of Bengal, and in a 
direct ratio from the Ghauts to the 
sea: accordingly, it is at Ambore 
hotter than at Vellore, and at this 
place again than at Arcot, Conje- 
veram, and Madras, where the land- 
winds are seldom felt with any de- 
gree of severity. 

Time is another measure appli- 
cable to the acquisition of heat, as 
it increases to the greatest pitch 
which a body is capable of receiv- 
ing in proportion to its continuance: 
the land-winds should therefore be 
cooler when they set in at ten or 
eleven o'clock, and, hottest at their 
termination in the afternoon; they 
should be so at least at noon, when 
the sun is nearly vertical, and has 
the greatest influence on the sub- 
stances from which heat is to be 
attracted. The contrary, however, 
comes nearest to the truth; for it is 
known that these winds set in with 
their greatest violence and heat at 
once, which rather abate* than in- 
crease, as might be expected. 

We should, on this principle, fur- 
ther suppose the heat would in- 
crease gradually with the retura of 
tlie sun to our latimides, from its 
southern declination, and stand al- 
ways in proportion to its position. 
We find, however, tliat experience 
also contradicts this point of the 
theory under discussion; for after 
the sun has passed our zenith,* the 
land-winds set in at once with all 
their intensity, in the manner be- 
fore described, and they cease as 
abruptly before its return again.t 



^ 



' ♦ The sun is in the zenith at Madras about the 26th of April, 
t The sun Is again in our zenith on its southern declination about the 19th August. 
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A matefial dian^ m the teisipe- 
Hiture of this climate is certainly 
effected by the approach of the sun 
from the south; but thef heat which 
is thus caused, and which increases 
by imperceptible degrees, is never 
so great, and is only felt by those 
who expose ithemselve^ to it un- 
protected; for the air remains pro- 
portionally cool, and our houses af- 
ford, in this season, a pleasant re- 
treat* We find it far otherwise in a 
land-wind; for this penetrates our 
inmost recesses, and renders life 
Buserable every where. 

I have before observed, that winds 
equally hot with those of periodical 
duration, are felt in all parts of the 
Qountiy, and at different seasons; 
a circumstance alone sufficient, if 
proved, to overthrow the ground- 
work of the old theory* 

For a confirmation of this, I will 
appeal to the general obsei'vation, 
that immediately before a long rain 
the weather is sultry, and that a sin- 
gle shower is always preceded by 
a warm, disagreeable wind. 

We are very paiticiilarly remind- 
ed of the approaching great mon- 
soon in October, by the oppressive 
heat we have in the calm evenings 
nf that month, which, I am persuad- 
ed, would equal that of the land- 
winds in May, if the atmosphere 
were not cooled in the latter part 
of the night by breezes that have 
wafted over extensive inundated 
plains. 

I can refer, secondly," to my me- 
teorological journal, According to 
which, the 4th of June, 1800, at 
Madav^ram, a place not far from 
Bengalore, the thermometer rose 
for a short time to 104° just before 
a slight shower of rain, and at a 
time when heavy clouds darkened 
the wejstem hemisphere. 

Further, in the months of March 
and April, 1804, we had often at 
Bengalore, in the afternoons, strong 
gusts of wind from the eastward, 
which, in common, were styled land- 

VoL. r. 3 a 



winds, and were really as hot and 
disagreeable as moderate land-winds 
are in the Camatick. I could hav« 
multiplied insti^ces of this kind, 
but am of opinion that in a fact so 
much known, it would be perfectly 
needless. 

The last refuge of the defenders 
of this theory, is the valleys of the 
Ghauts, in which they pretend the 
heat is generated by the concen- 
trated and reflected rays of the sun. 

I will not deny but the heat oc- 
casioned by these causes, may con- 
tribute much to raise the heat of 
the land-winds; but the sudden ap- 
pearance of the latter, their usual 
strength, and abrupt disappearance^ 
all militate against that explanation 
as a principal cause. 

The heat of these winds should 
in this case, to say a few words 
more on the preceding subject, de- 
crease regularly, from the point 
where it is greatest towards the 
opposite, on both sides, as is the 
case on the coast of Coromandel. 
On the contrary, we find that, im- 
mediately on our having ascended - 
the Ghauts, or on the top of hills 
elevated above the clouds, we have 
escaped their heat all at once. It is 
hereby remarkable, that the direc- 
tion of the wind, remains to ap- 
pearance nearly the same eveiy 
where. In Mysore, for example, the . 
wind is, in the land-wind season^ 
west during the greater part of the 
day; in the afternoon it is from the 
east, and commonly warmer than 
the former. 

This, together with what had been 
said before, will, I hope, be thought 
sufficient to establish my opinion 
relative to what cannot be the cause 
of the heat in the land-winds. 

It remains now to point out a 
theory supported on a firmer basis, 
which I shall endeavour to do ia 
the following pages. It is founded 
on a chymical principle, and will 
explain, I think, the heat of these 
winds in»a satisfactory ni^nt^er. 
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The pfiacsple itself nueds n9 d«^ dbie £or tbe great beat of the laT)(l- 
saonairatioii) as it is admitted as a vinds in this season. At times» we 
general law; m, that *^ all bodiea^ have also showers from the east and 
when^they become more dense^ suf-* southeast, and my* attention shall 
fer heat to escape; or^ what is the not be wanting to ascertain whether 
•ame, they give out heat*" For e^ it is not at the time when the landr 
ample^ when gaBes or aiiriform sub* whids blow hottest in the Caroatlck. 
stances become vapoiirsr they ; dis* By this we see, that • the clouds 
charge as much heat aa was ne- formed oa the Ghauts^ charged with 
cessary to keep them in their foN water and electricity (by.c^use^ t 
mer gaaeoiis state: ftirther, vapours am not -now to investigate) are 
m condensing into fiuidS) are knoyirn drawn to the westward, whilst the 
tf> da the same^ as also fluids ac- heat, which, during the formation of 
quiring solidity. these clouds, roust necessarily be 
I am; sorry that -the quantity of discharged, is carried to the east, or 
heat set free in the condensation of to the lower parts of the coast, and 
v«poars required for « pound of causes the properties for which the 
w^ter, has escaped my memory; land-winds are so remarkable, 
but I recollect it was very consif I have acknowledged already, that 
decabie. We know, however, that a the heat occasioned by the power of 
gs*eat -de^, of it is required for the the sun in this season, contributes 
evaporation of the same measure, to the aggregate of it in the wind^ 
and it is but reasonable to admit but I must o^erve also, that it acts 
that the same quantity with which only as a secondary cau&e, and pas- 
it has combined should be dis- siveiy, by preventing its absorption 
charged on its returning to its for- and diminution in the career over a 
iiier state of fluidity. < variety of substances, particularly 
. In order to apply this principle to moisture, with which it would corn- 
explain the presence of heat in our bine, if they had not been previously 
}and-winds, I must first observe, that removed of incapacitated, 
the" atmosphere in January, Februa- . In colder climates, this absorption 
ry, and March, is perfectly clear takes place in a greater degree, as 
apd serene; and then I will call to substances are abundant with which 
mind what has been said of the the heat produced by the foi*mation 
phenomena of those winds, that of rain can combine and become im- 
. they are preceded by clouds on and perceptible. It is, however, there 
among the Ghauts, and that a hea- also often remarked, that the heat of 
vy $hower of rain from that quarter the sun in a cloudy day is more pow- 
^nnounces their arrival; that during erful than at any other time; In com- 
their continuance, Clouds are ob- Jnon this is ascribed to the reflection 
served to lie on the' Ghaut6; and that of the rays of the sun from the clouds; 
the atmosphere, even in the low but I opine it is often the conse- 
country, is hazy and thick. I must quence of the formation of water in 
add also, that the countries West of the clouds, which obscure the sky 
the Ghauts are at this season fre- at that moment, 
quently visited by heavy showet^s of It has been observed, that the 
rain, accompanied with much thun- heat of the land-winds is not felt 
der and lightning, and sometimes on the top of high hills, or on plains 
with hail. Here, in the Mysore coun- of a very inconsiderable perpendi- 
try, I havie found the heaviest show- cular height above those in which 
ers of this kind to come from the it rages most violetitly; as, for ex- 
jiprthwest, which is exactly in the ample, in My^oi'e near the Ghauts, 
direction of the countries remark- \yhich is' only about five hundred 
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feet higher than the vSiHeys imitle* 
diately below. This niight be con* 
sidered a weighty objection against 
my theory; as heat, considered in 
the light of an ^lastick ^mdy ^x* 
pands equally on all sides; and, from 
whatever cause it proceeds, ft should 
be supposed to extend even further 
where it meets with less resistance^ 
as from the air in higher regions, 
which is known' to be lighter and 
more penetrable than near the 
earth. 

But the^reverse takes place; for 
almost immediiately above the clouds 
no other heat is perceptible than 
what might be owing to the nature 
of the climate. 

This circumstance may be ac- 
counted for by the diminished den- 
sity of the mr in the lower parts of 
the ciountry, produced by the heat 
of the seasoi^, which would natural- 



fy cause Y^e wkjd to m^ thither, 
with all'its contents, and with greats 
er impetnosifiy. The coeilnesft of 
the atmosphere on' eietated siixtat* 
tibns may be asmbed sdso to thd 
ev&poratioii of the uppermost 8tra» 
ta of the clouds, which accompanji 
the land-winds. 

Many arguments I have dispensed 
with, which might have -been pro# 
duced to elucidate a»d to estatblisii 
my theory, as they were chiefiy such 
as could be collected from: simple 
inference, and from filiniiAtiye ap- 
plication of doctrines advanced be« 
fore. 

I will only add) tiiat both the 4- 
rocco and samiel may be owing to 
similar causes as those which ap^ 
pear to be productive of the perni- 
cious, or rather disagreeable, effectd 
of our land-winds* 



CURSORY INFORMATION ON THE SUBJECT OP CERVANTES AND DON 

QUIXOTE. 



SO little is really known of the 
biography of Cervantes, that those 
Spaniards who design to do him 
h6nour by learning the particulars 
of the life of a man whose writings 
have had so great an effect on their 
own country, and have so greatly 
amused all pasts of the world, know 
not by what means to procure com- 
plete memoirs of him. Of the incir 
dents authenticated, the following is 
a part. The accuracy with which his 
work has been investigated, the ve- 
nial failures of memory detected in 
it, and the account obtained of the 
property of its author, are so many 
proofs of Spanish zeal and industry, 
in behalf of the literature of their 
country. They will, thei*efore, be 
found interesting by Briti&h readers. 



as well from that cause as from the 
curiosity of their contentSr., 

In the first page of the History 
of Don Quixote, it is said that on 
Saturday the Don's dinneV consisted 
of duelos y quebrantoa, Shelton [the 
first English ti*anslator] calls it coU 
io/i3 and eggs: M the other transla- 
tors say, griefs and groans^ grifiea 
and. grumblings; Pellicer has thUs 
explained the meaning in a note. 

" It was customary in some parts 
of la Mancha for the shepherds to 
convey to their masters' houses, the 
carcases of the sheep or cattle which 
had died during the week. After 
taking out the bones^ thie flesh was 
salted and preserved for culinary use: 
and broth \yas made of the broken 
bones. In allusion to tbe painful re- 
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coHectioii'of Ihe lots of part of^tlieir 
flocks, the sorrow it ociiaskmed^ 
and the breaking ot the boncs> aucti 
food was cidled duflaa y qwebnmtOBt 
9orrq^9 and breakir^s/* 

The books which hare b^en 
Urinted in Spun during the^e last 
forty yearS) both in verse tod ptoses 
have constancy the mark of interro- 
gation reversed before a i^uestion^ 
and also at the end, in the usual 
way. 

M.^ de Florian has suited his 
translatien to the present French 
taate. He says he is convinced that 
Cervantes composed the first part 
of Don> Quixote^ at a single cast 
[d*un aeul fet'] 0r as the Italians say, 
Ay the Jirst intentio^tt^ without even 
giving himself the trouble of revl* 
•ing his manuJBcript, as is evident 
from the number of anachronisms. 

The duration of the history of 
Don Quixote, is thus computed by 
Senor Rios in the three splendid 
editions made of that history, under 
the direction of the Royal Academy 
at Madrid, published in four large 
(Juarto volumes, 1780, in 4 vols. 8vo. 
tfS^, and in 6 smaller Bvo. volumes 
in 1787, with 36 copper-plates and 
a map of Spain on which is traced 
the route of the Don, specifying 
whete every one of the adventures 
is supposed to have happened. 

The first edition of Don Quixote 
was in 1605, and as we are to ima- 
gine Cervantes described the man- 
ners of his o%vn times, we shall, 
from the text, state the following 
computation. 

1604. July S8, he sallies 

forth and return^ the 4ay 

after, - - - 2 days 

He remains at home - 18 d6. 
His second excursion from 

August 17th to Septeim- 

ber 2d - - - 17 do. 
He returns home and stays 3 1 do. 
The third sally began on 

the third of October and 



eontifmcd lo tht 39tli 
Decembet • . 87 days 
He retiuned home, fell ill 
nextday^ and on the .8 th 
of January, 1^5, he died 10 do. > 

165 days 
or five mottths tind twelve days. 

But although Cervantes intended 
that the thia^d and last sally should, 
be interwoven .with the two first, and 
without any further interval thai\ 
the above stated months, it, not- 
withstanding, appears from the con- 
text of the history that no less than 
ten years intervened: supposing the 
hero contemporary with several 
events in the year 1614. Such as the 
expulsion of the Moors; the adven- 
tures of Roque Guinart; the date of 
Sancho's letter to his wife from the 
duke's castle, July 20, 1614; the sa« 
tyrical remarks on the second part 
published in the < same month and 
year by Avellaneda, and the age of 
the housekeeper which in the first 
chapter is stated to be above forty, 
and in the last chapter but one more 
than fifty. 

The principal purpose of the his- 
tory of Don Quixote, was, as Cer- 
vantes himself tells us in his pro- 
logue to the first part, « to invali- 
date the authority and favour i)^ 
which the world, and especially the 
vulgar, held books of chivalry,* 
which delicate method of ridicule, 
happily became effectual, according 
to that wise sentence of Horace: 

Itidiculmn acrx 

Fortius et inelius magnas plet*iiTnqoe se- 
cat res. Lib. I. Sat. X ' 

" Ridicule often decides matters of in^- 
portance more effectually and fetter than 
severity.'* . - . . . 

Cervantes wa^ redeemed from 
slavery at Algiers in the year L$ao, 
for 500 gold crowns [112^«1 [wa'tty 
supplied by his mother and sistes, 
tod complet€,d by the brothers of the 
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order of Holy Trinity, two of whom 
weM pi^rposely to Algiers toi*ansam 
one hundred and eightjF five captivesiv 
among thelistof whom was mention- 
ed, ^ Miguel de Cervantes,. 30 years 
of age, native of AlcaliL de Henares.*' 
After his return from captivity, 
he. found himself nearly in the con- 
dition of Horace after the battle of 
Philippi, destitute of every thing, 
and obliged to wtite verses and 
compose comedies, which he sold 
for his maintenance. 

paupertas impulit audax 

Ut versus facerem. 

Epist 2. Lib. II. 

** Imperious poverty urged me on, to write 



v^aes. 



I 



He wrote between twenty and 
thirty comedies, which were sold at 
800 reals each [which, at 90 reals to 
U. sterling, is less than 9/.] 

In 1584, he nmrried Dona Catalina 
de Salazar, who brought him a for* 
tune of near (50/. sterling [adequate to 
150/. or 200/. at present] which, ac* 
cording to the inventory, consisted 
of a vineyard, a garden, and a plan- 
tation of olive and almond trees, es- 
timated at $7L and the remainder, 
of household furniture; and the fol<p 
lowing articles, which we insert as 
matters of curiosity: 

Pour bee-hives - . - 19 8 

Five pounds of wax - 4 

Six bushels of flower * 14 
One bushel of wheat - 19 

45 hens and chickens, 1 cock 9 9 

An alabaster image of our ? « ^ 

Lady with the child Jesus 5 
Aa. oil picture in a frame ) 

of ditto 5 

A silver image of our lady ? « « 

of Loretto 5 ^ "^ 
Two images of the child 1 

-Jesus with their shirts i 2 8 

and jackets J 

A crucifix - - - 10 

A picture of St, Francis - 8 

This fortune was to remain at her 
own disposal, and Cervantes settled 
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Oil her 10C> ducs^, or about 12/. be-* 
ing one te&th of att ho pOBsessed^ 
which thousand ducats would at 
present be equivalent to between 
three and four hundred pounds ster« 
Ung» 

In the following year he went to 
reside in Seville, where he remain- 
ed till 1598. We know notldng of 
him after that time, UH the yeaf 
1604, when he lived in Valladolidy 
and was employed as an agent in bu- 
siness. In 1605, a gentleman was 
murdered in the street in which 
Cervantes resided, and in conse-' 
quence of the inquests which were 
made, we learn that in the apart-^ 
ments which were occupied in one 
of the houses in. that street, there 
lodged Miguel de Cervantes, aged 
57, Dona Catalina, his wife; Donft 
Isabel de Saavedra, his natural 
daughter, spinster, 20 years'of age, 
Dona Andrea, his sister, twice a 
widow, above 50 years old, her 
daughter, aged 28, and Maria Ce» 
vallos, their only servant, aged 18. 
Cervantes, his daughter, his sister, 
and her daughter, were sent to pri- 
son, but the next day they were all 
released upon bail, although confi- 
ned to their own house, from which 
confinement they were soon libera- 
ted, and the court returning to 
Madrid, Cervantes followed it thi- 
ther, and remained there during the 
remainder of his' life. 

Cervantes was always complain- 
ing of his poverty, and notwithstand- 
ing his military services, and his 
merits in the republick of letters, he 
could never emerge from that mise- 
rable state, because " Ave know not 
how it happens," says Petronius, 
"that poverty is the sister of good 
understanding." 

Nescio quomodq paupertas soror est bo- 
nat mentis. Satir. p. 84. 

And, as our author makes Gines 
de Pasemont say, 

" Genius is alwavs persecuted bv misfor- 
tune." 
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At last, Cei*vantes, undeceived) 
^Tid convinced that he could not ob- 
tain any establishment, being conti- 
nually persecuted by envy and igno- 
rance, resolved to struggle no long- 
er, but to live in retirement, and 
return, as he says, to his leisure, 
which he, however, employed in 
composing new works, and impror 
ving others* > 

Cervantes received a small pen- 
sion from the archbishop of Toledo, 
and anotlier from the count de Le- 
mos, which barely kept him out of 
prison. Cervantes became a bhother 
of the order of St. Francis, in his 
own hou^e, where he was confined 
tlirough illness on the 2d of Aprils 
1616, like those, who 



u 



-to be sure of Paradise 



» 



2>ying'« put on the weeds of Dominick, 
Or in Franciscan think to pass disguised. 

Parad. Lost, book 3. 



He died three weeks after, and 
was buried in the poorest manner, 
in a convent in Madiid, without any 
epitaph,' so that the precise place is 
not known. 

The Spanish edition of Don Quix- 
ote, which was published in Madrid, 
1797, in four vohimcs, in quarto, by 
Juan Antonio. PcHicer, contains, in 
the life of Cervantes, the following 
paragraphs: 

■ « After^n illness, of seven months, 
died Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
on the 23d of the month of April, 
Anno 1616, in Madrid, aged 69. On 



which day, died likewise, the cele- 
brated English poet, William Shak- 
speare, aged 53." 

" A very good book may do much 
harm, witness Don Quixote. Cer- 
vantes extinguished the brilliant 
ideas of chivalry; and since that 
period, Spain has been on the de- 
cline. It is dangerous to cure a peo- 
ple of its chimeras and hT^giilari- 
ties, when those chinieras form the 
very essence of its character, and 
that character is a good one. There 
are certain follies which are worth 
preserving." 

The first English translation of 
Don Quixote was by Thomas Shel- 
ton, in 2 vols. 4to. 1620. The second 
edition of this book, was in 1652, in 
folio, 274 leaves, London, by Richard 
Hodgkinsonne. In the dedication 
Shelton says,' he « translated the 
Historic of Don Quixote, out of the 
Spanish tongue into the English, in 
the space of fourty dayen** 274 
leaves are 548 pages \infolio\ 55 
lines to a page and 16 words to a 
line, are contained in this {edition; 
so that he translated 14 pages every 
day, or 770 lines, which would, 
even at this time, be considered as 
Very laborious work. Perhaps this is 
the best English translation, or that 
of SmoUet, as being the most mo- 
dern: but a new edition of Jarvi8*8 
translation has been lately publish- 
ed, with all the modem Spanish ad* 
ditions. 



Sir, 



Tq the Editor qf the European Magazine. 



THERE is a pathetick and 
elegant simplicity in the writings of 
great arid good nfen, which I take 
to be the natural result of conscious 
goodness and exalted virtue* I was, 
therefore, highly delighted with a 
letter, which a neighbour of mine, 
a quaker, has communicated to me. 



written by Mr. Penn to his wife and 
children, a little before his first 
voyage to America, and found after 
his death among some old MSS, 
never published. I have permission 
to copy it, and here send it you. The 
sentiments are not studied, nov^l, or 
sublime, but sZmple) sincere, and 
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natural; adapted to the occasion, 
flowing from the heart, and conso- 
nant with the rules of the true epis- 
tolary writing. Mr. Penn (as observed 
^ of Shakspeare) appears not so pro- 
perly to " speak from Nature, as 
that she speaks through him.**— • 
Whether we view this great man in 
the light of a legislator^ historian, 
or chronologist, we must allow he 
had great extent of knowledge, ac- 
curacy of judgment, and quickness 
f»f invention: and I think it is but 
justice to his memory to observe, 
that in all his writings, the gentle- 
man, scholar, and Christian, are 
eminently conspicuous. J. W. V. 
London^ 14/A Februarify ISsll. 

MR. WILLIAM PENN'S LETTER. 

ilY DEAR WIFE AND CHILDREN, 

. My lovQ, that sea nor land, nor 
deatli itself, can exUnguish or lessen 
toward you, most endearedly visits 
you with eternal embraces, and will 
abide with you for ever; and may 
-the God of my life watch over you, 
and bless you, and do you good in 
this world, and for ever. Some 
things are upon my spirits to leave 
with you, in your respective capa- 
cities, as I am to one a husband, and 
to the rest a father, if I should never 
see you more in this world. 

My dear wife, remember thou 
wast the love of my youth, and much 
the joy of my life; the most beloved 
as well as the most worthy, of all 
my earthly comforts: and the reason 
of that love was more thy inward 
than thy outward excellencies (which 
yet were many.) God knows, and 
thou knowest it, I can say it was a 
match of Providence's making; and 
God's image in us both was the first 
thing, and the most amiable and en- 
rgaging ornament in our eyes. Now 
I am to leave thee, and that without 
knowing whether I shall ever see 
thee more in Uus world, take my 
counsel into thy bosom, and let it 
dwell with thee in my stead while 
thou livest. 

1st, Let the fear of the LowJ, and 



a zeal and love to his .glory, dwell 
richly in \hy heart; and thou wilt 
watch for good over thyself and thjr 
dear children and family, that no 
rude, light, or bad thing be com- 
mitted; else God will be offended^ 
and he will repent himself of the 
good he intends thee and thine. 

2dly, Be diligent in meetings of 
worship and business; stir up thyself 
and others herein; 'tis thy duty and 
place; and let meetings be kept once 
a day in the family to wait upon the 
Lord, who has given us so much 
time for ourselves: and, my dearest, 
to make thy family-matters easy to 
thee^ divide thy time, and be regu- 
lar; 'tis easy and sweet; thy retire- 
ment will afford thee to do it: as iii 
the morning to view the business of 
the house, and iix it as thou desirest^ 
seeing all be in order; that by thy 
counsel all may move, and to thee 
render an account every evening. 
The time for work, for walking, for 
meals, may be certain, at least as 
near as may be; and grieve not thy- 
self with careless servants, they will 
disorder thee; rather pay thcm^ and 
let them go, if they will not be bet- 
ter by admonitions; this is best t^ 
avoid many words, which I know 
wound the soul, and offend the Lord^ 

3dly, Cast up thy income, and see 
what it daily amounts to; by which 
thou mayst be sure to have it in thjr 
sight and power to • keep within 
compass; and I beseech thee to live 
low and sparingly, till my debts are 
paid; and then enlarge as thou seest 
it convenient. Remember thy mo- 
ther's example when thy father's 
publick-spiritedness had worsted his 
estate (which is my case.) I know 
thou lovest plain things, and are 
averse to the pomp of the world; a 
nobility natural to thee. I write not 
as doubtful, but to quicken thee, for 
my sake, to be more vigilant herein; 
knowing that God will btess thy 
care, and thy poor children and tliee 
for it. My mind is wrapt up in a 
saying of thy father's, « I desire not 
riches;^ but to crwe nothing;*' and 
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tJTuly that is wealth; and more than aimony all is lost that is saved; but 

enough to live, is a snare attended let it be useful knowledge, such as 

with many sorrows. I need not bid is consistent with truth and godli- 

tbee be humble, for thou art so; nor ness, not cherishing a vain conver- 

meek and patient, for it is much of sation or idle mind; but ingenuity 

thy natural disposition: but I pray mixed widi industry is good for the 

Uiee be oft in retirement with the body and mind too. I recommend 

Lord, and guard against encroach- the useful parts of mathematicks, 

ing friendships. Keep them at arm's as building houses or ships, mea- 

end; for it is giving away our power, suring, surveying, dialling, naviga-> 

%ye and self too, into the possession tion, Sec. but aggriculture is epecial- 

•f atiother; and that which might ly in my eye: let my children be 

eeem engaging in the beginning husbandmen and house wives: 'tis 

may prove a yoke and burthen, too industrious, healthy, honest, and of 

hard and heavy in the end. Where- good example : like Abraham, and 

fore keep dominion over thyself, and the holy ancients, who pleased God, 

let thy children, good meetings, and and obtained a good report. This 

friends, be the pleasure of thy life, leads to consider the works of God 

4thly, And now, my dearest, let and nature, of things that are good, 

me recommend to thy care my dear and diverts the mind from being 

children; abundantly beloved of nie taken up with the vain arts and in- 

as the Lord's blessings, and the ventions of a luxurious world. Tis 

sweet pledges of our mutual and commendable in the princes of Ger- 

endeared affectioil. many and nobles of that empire that 

Above all. things, endeavour to they have all their children instruct* 

breed them up in the love of virtue, ed in some useful occupation. Ra* 

and that holy plain way of it which ther keep an ingenious person in 

we have lived in, that the world, in the house to teach them than send 

Xio part of it, get into my family. I them to schools; too many evil im- 

had rather they were homely than pressions being commonly received 

finely bred, as to outward behaviour; there. Be sure to observe their ge- 

yet I love sweetness mixed with nius, and don't cross it as to learn- 

gravity, and cheerfulness tempered ing: let them not dwell too long on 

with sobriety. Religion in the heart one thing, but let their change be 

leads into this true civility, teaching agreeable, and all their diversions 

men and women to be mild and have some little bodily labour in 

courteous in their behaviour; an them. When grown big have most 

accomplishment worthy indeed of care for them; for then there are 

praise. more snares both within and with- 

5thly, Next breed them up in a out. When marriageable, see that 

love one of another; tell them 'tis they have worthy persons in their 

the charge I left behind me; and eye, of good life and good fame for 

that 'tis the way to have the love and piety and understanding. I need no 

blessing of God upon them: also wealth but sufficiency: and be sure 

what his portion is who hates or their love be dear, fervent, and mu- 

calls his brother fool. Sometimes tual, that it may be happy for them, 

separate them, but not long; and al- I chuse not they should be married 

low them to send and give each into earthly covetous kindred; and 

other small things, to endear one of cities and towns of concourse be- 

another with. Once more, I say, tell ware; the world is apt to stick close 

them it was my counsel, they should to those who have lived and got 

be tender and affectionate one to wealth there: a country life and 

another. For their learning be libe- estate I like best for my children. I 
ral; spare no cost; for, by such par- prefer a decent mansion of an hun^ 
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dred pounds per annum, before ten 
thousand pounds in London, or such 
like place in a way of trade. In fine, 
my dear, endeavour to breed them 
dutiful to the Lord^ and his blessed 
light, truth, and grace in their 
hearts, who is tl^eir Creator; and his 
fear will grow up with them. Teach 
a chifd (says the Wise Man) the 
way thou wilt have him to walk, and 
"when he is old he will not forget it. 
Next, obedience to thee their dear 
mother; and that not for wrath, but. 
for conscience sake: liberal to the 
poor, pitiful to the miserable, hum- 
ble and kind to all. And may my 
God make thee a blessing, and give 
thee comfort in our dear children; 
and in age gather thee to the joy and 
blessedness of the just (where no 
death shall separate us) for ever. 

And now my dear children, that 
are the gifts and mercies of the God 
ofyour tender father; hear my coun- 
sel, and lay it up in your hearts; 
love it more than treasure, and fol- 
low it, and you shall be blessed here 
and happy hereafter. In the first 
place, remember your Creator in the 
days of your youth: it was the glory 
of Israel in the 2d of Jeremiah: and 
how did God bless Josiah, because 
he feared him in his yojuth; and so 
he did Jacob, Joseph, and Moses. 
Oh, my dear children ! remember, 
and fear, and s^rve him who made 
you, and gave you to me and your 
dear mother: and that you may live 
to him, aRd glorify him in your gene- 
rations. To do this, in your youthful 
clays seek after the Lord, that ycu 
may find him; remembering his 
great love in creating you; that you 
are not beasts, plants, or stones; but 
that he has kept you, and given his 
grace within and substance without, 
and provided plentifully for you. 
This remember in your youth, that 
you may be kept from the evil of 
the world: for in age it will be 
harder to overcome the temptations 
of it Wherefore, my dear children, 
eschew^ the appearance of evil, and 

Vol. v. 3 h 



love and cleave to that in your hearts 
that shows you evil from good, and 
tells you when you do amiss, and re- 
proves you for it. It is the light of 
. Christ, that he has given you for 
your salvation; if you do this, and 
follow my counsel, God will bless 
you in this world, and give you an 
inheritance in that which shall never 
have an end. For the light of Jesus 
is of a purifying nature: it seasons 
those, who love it, and take heed to 
it; and never leaves such till it has 
brought them ta the city of Crod, 
that has foundations. O 1 that ye may 
be seasoned with the gracious n'a- 
ture of it; hide it in your hearts* 
and flee, my dear children, from all 
youthful lusts; the vain sports, pas^ 
times, and pleasures of the world; 
redeeming the time, because the 
days are evil. You are now begin- 
ning to live: what would some give 
for your time ! Oh, I could have 
lived better, were I, as you, in the 
flower of yoiith. Therefore, love iand 
fear the Lord, keep close to meetings, 
and delight to wait, upon the Lord 
God of your father and mother, 
among his despised people, as W4b 
have done, and count it your honour 
to be members of that society, and 
heirs of that living fellowship which 
is enjoyed among them, for the ex- 
perience of which, your fathfer*s 
soul blesseth the Lord for ever. 

Next, be obedient to your dear 
mother, a woman whose virtues and 
good name is an honour to you; for 
she has been exceeded by none iii 
her time for her plainness, integri- 
ty, industry, humility, virtue, and 
good understanding: qualities not 
usual among women of her worldly 
condition and quality. Therefore, 
honour and obey her, my dear chil- 
dren, us your mother, and your fa- 
ther's love and delight: nay, lave her 
too, for she loved your father with a 
deep and upright love, cbusing him 
before all her many suitors; and 
though she be of a delicate constitu- 
tion and noble spirit, yet she de- 
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scended to the upmost Undeni^ 
and care for fou; performbg th^ 
painfullesjt acts of senrke to you 
m your infancy, as a molher and 
nurse toa 1 charge you, before thi» 
Lprd, honour and obey^ love and 
cherish, your dear mother. 

Next, betake yourselves^ tn spni^ 
honest, industrious course of life) 
and that not of sordid covetuouv 
ness, but for example, and to avoid 
idleness. And if you change your 
conditioQ and marry, chuse with the 
knowledge and consent of your mo- 
ther^ if livtiig, guardians, or those 
that hav« the charge of you: mind 
heitber beauty nor riches, but the 
fibar of the Lord, and a sweet and 



pf hirl|> to> them; it may be your e^se: 
and as you mete to oUiers, God will 
mete to you again. Be humble and 
gentle in. your coversation». of fipw 
words, I ^argq you,, bul^ alwiays 
pertinexft when. you speak; healing 
out befoi>e you sU.tenipt to. answer; 
^d then spefakiug asH* you- would 
persuade not impose- AfiTiioi^ JDone) 
nei^er revenge the afijionts.tbat are 
done to you; but forgive* and. you 
shall be forgiv^en of your H^8v,enly 
Father. In making friends, qonsMer 
well first; and when you. are fixt^d* 
be tru6» not wavering by repurtsi 
nor deserting in afiUction; for thaf 
becomes not the good and virtuous^ 
Watch against anger, neither spoali 



amiable disposition; such as you can nor act in it; for, like .drunkefuie$Si 

love above all this world: and that it makes man a beast, and throws 

may tnsdce your habitations pleasant people into desperate incQUTenien-* 

and deurable to you. And being ces« Avoid Batterers, for 'tbfijr tu« 

married, be tender, affectionate, ana tbievea in disguise; their pmise is 

patient, and meek. Live in the fear costly, designing to get.bythersothe^ 

of th^ Lord, and he will bless you bespeak; thejr are the worst of fu%a« 

and your offsprings. Be sure to live tures; they he to flatty, and Satt^B 

within cofnpass; burrow not, neither to cheat; and, which is M^orse, if you 

b^ beholden to any: ruin not your^ believe them, you cbealfy6ur9elyes 

scdvesby kindness to others, for that most dangerously. But tl^ virtuous, 

^x^eeds the due bounds of friend* though poor, love, cherish, and pre* 

4ship, neither will a true friend ex«> fer. Remember David, virho, asking 

pect it Small matters I heed not tlie Lord, ^ Who shall abiiki^;in thy 

Let- industry and parsin^ony go no tabernacle? Who.shail dwell. in th)£ 

fartherthanfor.a sufiiciency forlife; holy hill?" answers, ^ He that 

»nd to. make a provision for your waUieth uprightl^r, w.orketh righte* 

children [and that in moderation, if eusness, and speakeUt the truth in 

^he Lord.gives you any}. I charge his heart: in whose eyes the.vile perw 



you to help Uie.pooi*and the needy; 
let' the Lord have a voluntary share 
4^ your inqome, for the. good of the 
poor, both iaoiiit society and others: 
§or we are all bis creatures, remem* 
liering that '>Jie that giveth to the 
poor lendeth to the Lord.'* Know 



son is contemned, but hqnoureth 
them who feai^h the Lord." Next, 
my children, he temperate in all 
things; in your diet, for that is pliy« 
sick by prevention; it keeps, nay it 
makes people healthy, aiid theii* ge* 
neration sound. This. is exclusive.Qf 



well your incomings, and your out- the spiritual advantage it brings 
goings may. be better regulated, fie also plain in your apparel; keep 



Love not money nor the world; use 
them only^ and they will serve you; 
but if you love them, yuu^ serve 
them; wl^ich will debase, your spi^ 
rits, as well as offend the Lord. Pity 
the distressed, and hold out a, hand 



out that lust which reigns too much' 
over spme; let your virtues be yoUJT 
ornaments; remembering, life i^ 
more than food, and the body than 
raimant. Let your furniture be sim- 
ple ai>d cheap; a^v.oid pride,, avarice, 



PENN% LETTBR TO filS IPAMILY. 



U^ 



and !tf3Ciify. HiMi iby "•« !^^^ (><ji^^ 
' No Gt^WYii !** There is instruction. 
Make youir coiiv^t*sauoii wiiih the 
SAO^t em&ient for wisdom tmd piet)r, 
and shfun all tricked men^ as you 
hope for the blcfsalbg of God^ and 
the cc^fort of your father's living^ 
atid 'dyin[( ^^rayers. Be sure yo^ 
tipeaik t)o 6vil of any, no not of the 
^eatifedi; h^ch leas of yotii^ snperi-^ 
ours; as magistrates, guardians, m^ 
tors, teachers, a^d elders In Christ 
Be ifo busy bodies; meddle not 
with other folks matters, but when 
in conscience and duty prest: for it 
procures trouble, and is iH manners, 
and very unseemly to wise men« In 
your families, remember Abraham, 
Moses, and Joshua; their integrity 
to the Lord; and do a^s you have 
them > for your exainples. Let the 
, f^u* uid service of the living Qod be 
eticoifraged in yit>ur houses^ aand tliat 
pkdnnesB, sobrie^, and moderation 
in ail things, as Isecoinetii God's 
ehosen people: and, as I advise you, 
my beloved children, do you counsel 
you^ if God 'Should give you any. 
Yea^ I oomisel sind command them, 
as my posterity, that they love and 
serve the Lord God with an up* 
rigl^ heart; that he may bless you 
and yours, from generation to gene* 
t«don« And, as Ibr you, wfio «tt 
likely to be concerned in the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania, and my parts 
'of East Jersey, especially the first, 
I do charge you, be£M*e the Lord 
Cit>d and his holy ang^s, that yoU 
be lowly, diligent, and tender;, fear* 
ing God, lo^ng the people, and 
hating eovetuousness. Let justice 
hare us Impartial course, and the 
law fre6 passage; though to your 
loss, protect no man against it; for 
you ieire not above .the law, but the 
^awraboVeyou. Live, therefore, the 
live'$ yourselves you would have the 
people li\te$ and then^you have right 
and boldness fo puhish the tanxni^ 



||ressb1i*. ^ieep upwi lihfe eguUrty Ibr 
God sees you: therefoi^ do your 
duly: and be sure ybu see with you? 
own eye», and hear with your yown 
ears. Ehtd^rtain no lai^h^rs; cheriish 
no informers for gain or -revenge; 
use no tricks, fly to feo devices, to 
support or cover injo^ice; but let 
your hearts be opright before the 
Lord, trustmg in Mm above the 
contrivances of men, and hone ^all 
be able to hurt or iup'plattit. 

Oh 1 theL6rdis a string Gro^, and 
he can do whatsoever . he pleases 
and, though mea consider it not^'^it 
is the Lord that rules andj over* 
rules in the kingdom of men;' and 
he builds up and pulls doym;- I, 
your father^ am. the man. that can 
say, he that trusts in the Lord shall 
not be confounded. But God, in due 
time, will make hia enemies be at 
peace with .bim. : If you thus bev 
have yoursdves, and so become a 
terrour to evil doers, and. a pratse 
to them tiuit do well, God, my Cbd, 
will be with you, in wisdom and a 
soand mind; mid make you idessed 
instruments in his hand, for the aet^ 
tlement of some of those desel»te 
parts of the world, which my aoul 
desires above all worldly honottrs 
and riches; both for you that go, and 
you that stay; you that govern, and 
you who are governed; that in the 
end you may be gathered with me 
to the rest of God. Finally, my ckil« 
dren, love one another with a true 
and endeared love, and your dear 
relations pn both- ^des; and take 
care to preserve tender afFection in 
your children to each other: often 
marrying /wi^ltin themselves, so as 
it be without the bounds forbidden 
in God's law* That so they may not, 
like the forgetting and unnatural 
world, grow out of kindred, and as 
cold as strangers; but as becomes 
a truly natural and Christian stock; 
you> and yours after you, may live 



* The title it a book of hrs, in wliichtiis rellgloas sentixneirts are recorded in a style 
easy, concise, and nervous: his reflections interesting^; his arguments^ t'oi» ihe niust 
part, ja#i; and generally enforced by illustrations from Scripture. 
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SPIRIT OF THE MAGAZINES. 



ia the pure and fervent lonreof God 

towards one another, as becometh 
brethren in the spiritual and natural 
relation. So my God, that has bless- 
ed me with his abundant mercies, 
both of this and the other and bet- 
ter life, be with you ail, guide you 
by his counsel, bless you, and bring 
^ou to his eternal glory; that you 
may shine, my dear children, in the 
firmament of God's power, with the 
blessed spirits of the just: that ce- 
lestial family, praising and admir- 



ing him tho God 'aad Father of it^ 

for ever and ever. For there is no 
God like unto him, the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob; 
the God of the Prophets, the Apo- 
stles, and martyfs of Jesus; iuwhom 
I live for ever. S o farewell to 
my thrice dearly beloved wife and 
children. Yours, as God pleaseth in 
that which no waters can quench, 
no time forget, nor distance wear 
away, but remains for ever. 

Wa.UAM PENN. 



POETRY. 



MONODY, 

ON TIIE DEATH OF A PAIR AND UN- 
FORTUNATE LADY. 
C Original, J 
Aliut, how changed / what sudden horrourt 



rise ! 



Pope. 



IN dreams of fancy's wildest power. 
Oft has my kindling eye surveyed 
The image of some radient maid 

Descending to my summer bower; 

And 1 have gazed the fleeting hour 
Upon the soul entrancing shade. 
Till e'en reality would seem 
As like the gilding of a dream; 
As ifj indeed, from breathing air. 
Was formed the life-blood goddess 

there. 
But when the latest beams of e'en 
Illumed no more the face of heaven. 
And chill across my brow has past 
The melancholy boding blast. 

At once tlie spirit, all would fade; 
Nor leave behind one trace, to tell 

Remembrance of the vanished maid. 
Or tlie beguiling spell. 

Kot so of her, whom once these eyes, ' 

In no delusive dream, beheld. 

Child of the earth — now of the skies. 

A beauteous tree, untimely felled. 
That flourished in the lonely glade. 

While in mortal view she dwelled. 

Fair as the forms that fancy drew. 
In native loveliness arrayed, 

1x1 native loveliness she grew: 



But, like those shadowy forms untrue 
. That on the musing eye decay. 
She too has been — and pass'd away ! 
Has pass'd away — but in roy mind . 
A living trace is left behind, 
The image of her being fair. 
That finds not an oblivion there. 

Sad is her story, sad her fate 

The sorrowing muse would noW relate. 

As sad the verse shall flow. 
Oh ! cJist in beauty's heavenly mould. 
Though meek of temper, mild of imen. 
Thou could'st'not 'scape the venomed 

smart 
That eager anguish gives the heart; 

Tliou could'st not shun the form of wo. 

The deadning touch of sorrow cold. 
Nor shield thee from her arrow keen. 

Swift o'er thy bead the moments rolled 
That found thee with unruflled breast. 

Ah ! hope's bright sunshine soon was 
o'er ! 
And holy peace, a smiling quest. 
Fled from the bosom it had blest. 

That holy peace retained no more. ** 

Yet let me, ere the fatal hour. 
That saw her victim to its power. 

Came, like the frost in opening spring 
That nips the luisuspecting flower 

Of zephyr's nourishing — • 
While yet upon her lips were seen. 
Dimpling, the wreathed smiles serene. 
Let me, with mournful memory, trace 
The beauties of her matchless face, 
jindbidthe touching form appear 
Arrayed in all all its graces here. 



J 
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Alas ! how failajthe faudteriAgrliB<s * 
To give the imag^ back to view. 

The perfect whole, almost divine. 
With charm for charm, and hue for hue. 
Is ni ore than poesy may do* 

What boots to say her forehead bright 
Seemed like a smooth cloud, snowy white; 
That b'er that forehead, ivory fair. 
Curled the brown maze of softest hair; 
That from her eyes of liquid bUie 
Beamed mildest rays through trembling 

dew; 
That from her. lips, their nectared seat, 
Fell accents as tlie honey sweet; 
Her heaving bosom, half concealed. 
An opening paradise revealed; 
Till at the enamoured view, the gazer 

warm. 
Felt all the impasioned sigh to clasp the 

inspiring form ? 
Think'st thou the picture then could vie 
With her who meets my inward eye ? 
Yet such her charms. Nor-these alone: 

Each bland accomplishment combined 

To add its polish to the mind, 
And the mild virtues were her own. 
In that dear face a glance might read. 
From every ruiBing passion freed. 

The transcript of her geiitle breast,' 

In each pure look exprest; 
A placid sweetness, that might lead 

The lion, rage, to rest. 
Sometimes a pensive cast would gloom 

(As o'er the sun the light clouds fly) 
In deeper shade her feature's bloom. 
Fled the young smile and mirth unholy— 
And she, tlie seeming child of melancholy. 

By sweetly-sadd'ning thoughts deprest. 
Would muse on fleeting forms of lolly; 

And often she would sigh. 

What wonder if in heart so soft, 
A prey to its own feelings oft — 
What wonder if within that breast 

That all the gentler passions knew, 
'The milder sympathies had blest, 
Love, with the throng, should find a place 
And every meaner influence chase ? 

He in that sanctuary grew. 
And triumphed o'er the rest. 
Yes, there was one the fervent maid 
With looks of tenderness surveyed. 
Far distant, far the thought of ill — 

And him she loved in tnith. 
She found her fondness all repayed. 
And with soul's delighting thrill 
Her vows were plighted to the youth. 
Ah ! hapless pair ! the wintry blast 
O'er bloomin^g love's elysium past; 
Ravaged the bowers of heavenly bliss. 
And chilled upon your lips the kiss ! 



A ftttber'* mandate intorposod. 
Forbade the union love designed; 
. A mother's heart to pity closed: 

The bands were torn that love had 

twined. 
She to another was consigned. 
And the last spark of joy expired: 
Yet in her bridal robes attired. 
Still fain their sterner hopes to crown, 
The dread destroyers of her own. 
Poor bleeding dove ! though wounded 

sore. 
The smile of joy her features Wore ! 
But her heart felt that smile no morej 

O, love connubial, how thy couch, pro- 
faned, 
From rapture changes to a bed of 
thorns; 
When by parental pow'r the vk-gin 
gained 
Must meet embraces which she scorns ! 
Unhappy bridegroom ! not for thee 
Shone the clear star of ecstacy: 
Veiled were its beams thy nuptial night. 
Or only shed o|^ thee a cold and sickly 

light; 
Destined, though boasting all her charms. 
To press a joyless bride, reluctant in thy 

arms. 
«• Ah ! to another clime I go," 

The drooping fair was heard to say, 
** Of ruthless force the yielding prey: 
There death, the only good below, 
'Tis ct^nsolation sweet to know. 
Will steal me from my woes away. 
And mix me with tlie senseless clay: .. 
No eye to drop the pitying tear 
Or mourn me on the passing bier !" 

Another clime the mourner sought. 

Her breast with hidden anguish fraught; 

While, faithful to its prophetess. 

The lamp of light less bright, and lesa 
Each dawning day became, 
Till the last, feeble, faultering flame 

Seemed ready to expire. 

Then nature's, powerful nature's claim 
The sufferer's heart subdued: 

And *• bear me back;" — was now her laat 
desire, 

** O let my eyes be closed in peace !" 

Her pallid lips respire. 

** Not in a land of strangers rude, 

But near the friends I love let my e^iat- 
, ence cease !" 

Peace to thy shade, tliou gentle one at 
rest ! 

No parent clasped thee ere thy slum- 
ber deep. 

The wild waves rocked thee to thy last- 
ing sleep; 



oo 



SPIRIT Ot ^EE MAOAZINES- 



And tl»&|oud mtnd^ pt^umd o^^f^rlibjr Wd 

^s sbopk tbe U«t sigh thy expiring breait^ 
Th6 sea-nymphs heuxl— their cioral 

caves that keep 
Beneatl) the roiHng water's mighty 

•weepk 

And sung the dirge, in eyeaing strains 

distrest. 
Yet to their care no hands thy corse 

consigned. 
Withheld that treasure from « watei y 

|>ier. 
The recent mound the parrow house o'er- 

Where all that once was beauty lies 
enshrined: 
A transient glory that in dust decays, 
A ^ii^km vanished with the weeping year ? 

JBaltimare, j3prii2Sih, 1811. 



CAMP3£LL TKAVESTIED. 

Ol^ Ciinrtock ^jen the sim was lov, 
^b tauited hreez<e betrayed the foe. 
And each sly fox and timid foe, 
- Lay cwuched In cbvert quietly. 

But Cannock showed another sight. 
When an old tiian at dead of night 
Stole fotth, iand by his lanthorn's light, 
Stopt aU the earths so cunniiiifly. 

By the fcrtMng candle fast arrayed. 
The iHintSTfrati waked his favourite maid. 
The well known coll she stiaiglit obeyed, 
AndlMide his breakfast iiistaiitly. 

Tlie horsemen met tlie hounds at seven. 
From cover sooin the prey was drix-^n, 
And twig aa hary holts from Iteaven, 
The pack pursued their enemy. 

Tlie chase is up ! on, on ye brave. 
Who never care ^-our necks to save. 
And scorn a dangerous leap to wave, 
• Kow spur your coursers manfully. 

The itraininf^ pack have neared their foe; 
Hterk to the hiiHoo 1 tally ho ! 
Ne'^ paus^ !• o*er gates and hedges go. 
The brush I'e wards your Wctory. 

•llmi^ti-^ehunt dine at the Sun, 
The pipifc* ar^ififkd; the healtiis begun, 
¥«a4ife GOUTlts his feats and tropkies won, 
And«ll is mirth and jollity. 



^BfiW^ feur thtU iiKrt:iAid^« many ineet, 
Each finds a bed beneath his seat, 
And every hound couched at their Ibiet, 

Partakes a hunter's emopy. ' 



SONG. 

Tune — *' Humourt of GlenJ* 

{fQrVV fresh is the rose in the gay dewy 

morning, , 

That peeps with a smile o'er yon eastern 

hUL 
Bow fair is tlse IHy, oer jnA-dens adorning. 
And fresh is the daisy that blooms by the 

rill: 
Bilt JWa^^^fhe rarest, ^e fairest^ s^eet 

flower, 
That ever adorned the green banks of the 

Main,* 
Gempated with this tfeauty, theegte^fte 

bower. 
The rose, and the lily, kew triflaijg And 

vakl! 

-.4 

How lovely her bosom^ where fneiidiihip 

and feeling 
Still heave for miifbrtKtoe the detl* itmSkv 

aighj ; ♦ 

How sweet &re hel» looks, eVeiy beauty 

revealing; - 

And mild is the hiatre that beams in her' 

^eye 
The blush of her cheek still outrivals Au- 
rora, 
When beauty and musick awake 4Jie 

young dawn, 
And sweeter her amile than tlie smile of 

sweet Flora, 
When cowslips and daisies bedeck the gay 

lawn. ' ', 

And, O, lovely maid ! m.ay thy beautie 

still flourish, 
Unnipped by the blast of misfortun^^'s rude 

gale; 
May Virtue attend thee, thy goodness to 

nourish. 
And no ruffian hand the sweet blossom 

assail ! , , ... 

May fortune's best smiles^ loyely mai$l, 

never leave thee, . , 
Through life's fleeting scenes as thou 

Journey est along, 
And curst be tiie villain would seek to de- 
ceive tiiee. 
Or offer thy virtue and innocence wrong 1 



•The principal river in couhty Antrim is calkd the Main. It rises in the northern 
part of the co^^, and falls into Lough Neaghi 
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Let k>rd]i»^ exult 'ki tlwir ti11«t Whd Bedec|p«4. witfaHUidr b^antS^s, a gUy gfld- 

treasure, ed train; 

Where courts ami vhere graBileur ex* For now there's, a fatreradbrnaowr^en 

tend their proud blaze. vaileya— • > * 

And proud city beautiea may Usten with 'Tis Mary^ sweet Mary, the fiower of the 

pleasure, 'Main. ' ^ ': 

While poets as venal reecho their praise; JOHN GETTY. 

No man shall now boast of the city or pa« 'BaU^trima, Co, Antrim. 

lace. 
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LITEBABY INTELLIGENCE. 

Ast^cles oCliterary inteUigence* inserted by the booksellers in the UNiiriti^ Statb^ 

Gaxette, will be copied into tins Magazine without further order* 



A^CANT AMERiGA)} PUBLIQATfOHS. 
By A. Ftnley, PkHadelphia^ 

Published— 'The Eelectick Repertory 
and Medical and Philosophical Journal, 
JCo. 3, Vol. L 

J^ TAoma* B. Zanttii^er^ and Co, PHla^ 

delpMa. 

Published--*TheffiDurth Number of the 
third Volume of the Mirror of Taste and 
B^madck Censor, fc^ April 1811* em*. 
bellished with two striking likenesses of 
the celebrated Mr. Cooke. 

By Bradford and Inskeep, Pfuladelpjhia^ 
Fublished— The Lady of the Lake; a 
Melo Dramatick Romance in 3 Acts; ta- 
ken from the Popular Poem of that title, 
and now performing with undiminished 
applause at the Theatre Ro)''al, Edinburgh. 
By Kdmund John Eyre. Price 25 cents. 

Also — The Missionary; An Indian Tale. 
By Miss Owcnson, author of the Wild 
Iribh Girl, &c. &c. Embellished with an 
elegant Likeness, of the Author. Price one 

Dollar. 

Also— The Anniversary Oration, pro- 
nounced before the Society of Artists of 
the United States, on the 8th of May, 
1811, By B. Henry Latrobe. 
By S, Conrad and J. Iljlffate, Philadelphia^ 

Published— (Price 3 dollars 25 cents) 
Seventh volume of the American Regis- 
ter, or General Eeposiiory of Politicks 
and Science. 
By Bennett and Walton^ Philadelphia^ 

Published— (Price 1 dollar 50 cents) 
Elements of Elocution. By John Walker, 
author of the " Critical Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary," &c. 

Also— A Complete Key to Bennett's 
New System of Practical Aiithmetick, 
By Frtdcvick M*Kinney. Price 75 cents. 



By the Franklin Cwnpany^ ^ew-Torh^ 

Published— (Price 1 dollar, 8voW in 1, 
boards) on interesting Wotk, entitjied, 

« A Father's Tales to his Daughters." 
Translated from the French of J. N. BouiW 
ly, member of the Philotetnical Society 
of the Academy of Arts and Sciences of 
Tours, &c. &c. 

By David Longvforth^ ^tvt^JTQrkf /? 

Published— The KnigM of Snowden, 
A Musical Drama in three Act«| by Tho- 
mas Morton. Price 25 cents. 

Also— The Lady of the Uke« A..Mel«r 
Dramatick Romance. £Fram Uie p«^ulaf 
Poem of the same title.J , .. •• 

By Collins and Co ' Jterw^fstffk,^ 
l*ublished-'-( Price 50 cents) MitchiU and 
Miller's Medical Repositoiy, asdiliftieM^ 
of American Publications m Scienoe. 'Por- 
Febniar}', March and Aprfl, 1811. Tdtat 
No. LVL ^ \ ■ ^ 

By William WelU amd T, B Wait l^ Co. 

Boston^ ' , . 

Published — The Christian Observer.* 

fPrum the London edition.1 For January, 

isn. , ' 

1). Mallory and Co,^Bo9ton^ 

Published — An Essay on Maritime 
Loans, from the French of M. BaUlunard' 
Mavie Kmerigon; with Notes: 'Feiwlili^h 
is added an Appendix, containing the ti- 
tles De Exercitoria Actiofcie» Uel^git- 
Khodia De Jactaw, and De NautiooFoe-' 
nore, translated from the Digeatf and 
Code of Jiisliman. And the title lies Con- 
trats a la Grosse A venture ou a Retour 
De Vovag'e, from the Marine Ordinance 
of Louis X I V. By J ohn £. Hall; Esq. 
By William Andpewt, Bosttm^ 

Publislied — (Price 3 dollars) A Dis- 
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LITERARY INTEIXIGENCB. 



sertatioil on the Prophecies, that have 
been fulfilled, are now fulfilling, or will 
hereafter be fulfilled, relative to the Great 
Period of 12G9 years; the Papal and Mo- 
hammedan Apostacies; the tyrannical 
Heign'of Antichrist, or the Infidel Power; 
and the Restoration ofthe'jews. To which 
is added an Appendix. By tlie Reverend 
George Stanley Faber, B. D. Vicar of 
Slockton-upon-Tees. 

Joseph Larkin^ Boston^ 

Published— (Price 75 cents, bound and 
lettered) A new Edition of Whitfield's 
celebrated ten Sermons. 

Published — ^And for sale at all the 
printipal book-stores, Philadelphia, A 
New Plan of the City and Environs of 
Philadelphia. Taken from actual survey, 
by J A. Paxton. With an alphabetical 
list of all the wards, streets, roads, lanes, 
alleys, avenues, courts, wharves, ship- 
yards, publick buildings, &c. in the sub- 
urbs of Philadelphia. With references for 
finding* their situations, on an alphabeti- 
eal plan. 

PBOPOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS 
X F^nley, Philadelphia, 

Has in press, and will speedily publish 
•* Observations on some of the principal 
Diseases of the Rectum and Anus, par- 
ticularlv Stricture of tlie Rectum, the ha:« 
morrhoidal Excressence, and the Fiftula 
in Ano." By 'Iliomas Copeland, Fellow 
of the College of Surgeons, &c. &c. 
J}avid MUnton and Co. Jfurlinffton^ JV*. /. 

Will publish in a few days — Fragments, 
in Prose awl Verse. By Miss Elizabeth 
Smith. With some account of her Life 
and Character by M. Bowdler. This edi- 
^on will- be embellished with a striking^ 
likeness of Miss Smith. Price 1 dollar. 
CharUs JV*. Baldmn, J^ew-York^ 

Proposes to publish by subscription, 
a periodical work, entitled. The Litera- 
ry Miscelltmy, or Monthly Review. Con- 
ditions: 1. It will be printed on fine paper 
with a new tvpd. 3. Each numbei* shall be 
embellished with an appropriate engrav- 
ing, and contain seventy-two pafi^s, 18mo. 
3. It shall be delivered to subscribers at 
twenty-five cents per number, payable on 
delivery. 4. Every fourth number will 
constitute a volume of two hundred and 
ninety pages, to which will be prefixed 
an engraved title page. 

Larkin and Thompson, JSTeiv-York, 

Propose publishing a periodical work, 
to be entitled. The New- York Monthly 
Magazine. Terms of publication: 1. The 
New-York Monthly Magazine will be 
published on the last day of each month. 
2. Each number will contain upwards of 
eighty pages, 8vo. and will be embellished 



with one or more elegant engravings. 

3. The price will be six dollars a year, pay- 
able on the delivery of each number. 

4. An agent will he appointed in each of 
the principal cities of the union, and the 
Magazine delivered in such places witii- 
out any additional charge. 5. A title page 
and table of contents will be delivered 
with the last number of each semi-annual 
volume. 

RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

The Philosophical Wanderers, or His- 
tory of the Ropnan Tribune and the Priest- 
ess of Minerva; exhibiting the vicissitudes 
that diversify the fortunes of nations and,, 
individuals. By John Bigland, 12mo. 6s. 

A Translation of M. Appert's Art of 
Preserving all Kinds of Animal and Ve« 
getable Substances for several Years; a 
work rublished by order of the French 
Minister of the Interiour, on the Report 
of the Board of Arts and Manufactures. 
12mo. 5s. 

Practical Piety; or, the Influence of the 
Religion of tlie^ Heart on the conduct of 
the life. By Hannah More. Second edition 
in two voloumes, price 10*. 6c?. 

An English Catalogue of Dnigs, with 
their Properties, Doses to Children and ~^ 
Adults, the proper Vehicles for their Use, 
the Diseases for which they are employed. 
Price 2». 

The Modern British Drama, being a se- 
lection of the best Plays now used on the 
English stage. In ^v^ (extra thick) va- 
lumes, price 51. 10«. 

No. 1. of the British Review, and Lon- 
don Critical Joimial. Price 6*. 

PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

Colonel William Kirkpatrick's Trans- . 
lation of Select Letters of Tippoo Sultan, 
in one volume quarto, with Notes and 
Obsenrations, and an Appendix, contain- 
ing several Original Documents, will be 
published in a few days. 

Mr. Walker, the editor of Dr. Rippon's 
Musick, has just ready to publish a Com- 
panion on that work, in a volume of the 
same size. It consists of sixty measures 
adaped to Watt's, Rippon's, Lady Hunt- 
iugdon's, and other Hymns, with set 
pieces, figured for the Organ, &c. 

Mr. James Perry will shortly publish, 
in large quarto, Conchology, or a History 
of Sliells; illustrated with more than 400 
specimens, engraved the natural size of 
the shells, and neatly coloured, 

A stereotyped edition of the Bible in 
French, collated with the most approved 
foreign editions, is printing on a super- 
fine paper, in duodecimo, and is in a state 
of considerable, forwardness. 
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.DAM, memoirs of Alexander, 138. 
Aeronauts, British, excursion of, 203. 
Ay^in, John, essays on song-writing, by, 

reviewed, 40. 
America, South, travels in, by De Azara, 

reviewed, 108. 
American Review of History and Poll* 

ticks, reviewed, 217. 
Anecdotes of John D. Cassini, 68. Sir 

Isaac Xewton, 6S. Dr. Moore, 69. 

Charles Ihe 2d. 70. Sailors, 356. A 

Mayor, ib. An Irishman, ib. 
Annotations on Shakspeare, 125. 
Armada, Spanish, account of, 243. 

B 

Bagdad, description of the Pachalik of, 
82. Wahabees, account of, 83. 

Bartholdy, J. L. S.^^ravels by, in Greece, 
reviewed, 101. 

Battle of Talavera, a poem, reviewed, 84 

Baudin's voyage to New Holland, review- 
ed, 163. 

Bell, Dr. [see Education3 

Bernard, sir Thomas [see Education! 

Biroke, historjr of the, 207. 

Blenheim, visit to^ 277. 

Bolinpbroke, life of, 279, 339. 

Brazil, history of, by Robert Southey, re- 
viewed, 252. 

Bridal Bed, extracts from, 43. 

Brown, C. B. his Wieland, 408. 

Buffa, John, his travels through Morocco, 
reviewed, 88. 

B3mkershoek*s treatise on the law of war, 
translated by P. S. Duponceau, review- 
ed| 1. 



Canada, travels in, by John Lambert, re- 
viewed, 221 

Cary, Robert, memoirs of, 243. 

Cervantes and Don Quixote, 419. 

Charles the 2d, anecdote of, 269. 

China, the fundamental laws, &c. of, 
translated by sir George Staunton, re- 
viewed, 22. 
Vol. V, 3 i 



Clarke's Travels [sec Suroke, Biroke 
Suslick, Jerboa, SuAorof 's Catechism} 

Clayfield, an aeronaut, 203. 

Coal Gas-light, 66. 

Conquest of the Miao-ts^, an imperial po- 
em, by Kien Lung, reviewed, 296. 

Cow, anecdote of a, 6i. 

Coi*omandel, land-winds on the coast of, 
413. 

Crimea, mosquitoes in the, 268. 

Cromek's remains of Nithsdale and Callo- 
way Song, 394. 

Curse of Kehama, by Robert Southey, re- 
viewed, 368. 

D 

Daniel, Kev. Wm. B. Rural Sports, by, 

reviewed, 177. 
Dorset, Mrs. her " Peacock at home," 

406. 
Duponceau, P. 8. [see Bjmkershoek] 

E 

Education in Publick Schools, remarka on 
the system of, 16. 

Education, a comparative view of the plan . 
of, as detailed in the publications of 
Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster, 305. 

Elizabeth, queen, anecdote of, 210. Ac- 
count of her death, 246. 

Essays on song^writmg, &c. by John Ai- 
kin, 40. 

Eugene, prince, memoirs of, 48, 193. 

Evans, Thomas, old ballads, historical, 
&c. by, 40. 

F 

Falstaif, sir John, on tlie character of, 57 

Fear, effects of, 209. 

Female Heroism, 133, 187. 

Feroe Islands, a description of, by the 

Rev. G. Landt, 289. 
Fox chase in tlie streets of Whitehaven, 

212. 
France, king of, anecdote of, 210. 



Geramb, baron de [see letter to count 

Moira] 
Gastronomy, a poem, 407. 
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Hamlet Travestie, 230. 

Hendertoo, captain, bis account of Hon- 
duras, 122. 

Hispaniolu, account of, bj W. Walton, 
reviewed, 361. 

Honduras, account of, by captain Hender- 
son, 122. 

fiumboidt, A. de, his essayon New Spain^ 
reviewed, 236^ 328. 



Indian Coquetry, account of, 69. 
In^ Powder, composi^on of, 6r. 
Instructive Tales, by Mrs. Trimmer, 183. 



Jerboa, or Jumping Hare, 208. 
Jew, masked, anecdote of, 211. 



Kiss, the, or Mohamasim, the Ass-dri* 
ver, 128. 



Nelson,Lord, anagram on the name of,'211 
New Spain, essay on the kingdom of, by 

Humboldt, 236, 328. / 
New Zealand, acconnto^ STS. 



Old Ballails, historical, &c. by Thomas 
Evans, 40. 



Penn, WUliaxn, trial of, 343. His letter to 

his wife, 423. 
Peacock at Home, by Mrs. Dorset, 406. 
Poetry, 70, 139, 212, 283, 357, 428. 
Port Jackson, sketch of, 173. 
Portuguese Observer, the, review^, }^* 
Presentiment of danger and death, 64. 
Preservative plaster of Pans, 67. 
Printing with stone, observations on, 6l2* 
Pyrosoma, a non-descript animal, 176.' 

Q 

Quixote, Don, and Cervantes, 419. 



Lambert, John, his travels in Canada and 

the United States, 231. 
Lancaster, Mr. [see education] 
Landt, Rev. G his description of the Fe- 

roe Islands, 289. 
Land-winds of Coromandel, 413. 
Letter to count Moira, by Geramb, 401. 
Leeuwenhoek, Antony Van, the select 

works of, 385. 
Light Literature, 209. 
Lisbon, taking of, by the French, 146. 

Disorders in, 225. 
Literary Intelligence, 72. 142; 214. 287. 

358.431. 
London, history of, 250. 
Louis the 18th, [see Blenheim] 
Luther, Martin, a tragedy, 183. 

M 

Magician, modern Lincolnshire, 272. 

Marmion, by Scott, a supplementary arti- 
cle, 121. 

Martin Luther, a tragedy, 183. 

Mexico, account of, 238, 240, 352. 

Milanese Physician, anecdote of, 21 1. 

Minstrel, the, a poem, in continuation of 
Beattie*!!, 124. 

Military Catechism, by Suvorof, 409. 

Mines [See Humboldt] 

Mirza Abu Taleb Khan, travels of, 91. 

Monmouth, earl of, [see Caiy] 

Montgomery, James, poetry by, 212. 

Morocco, travels through, by John Buf- 
fa, 88. 

Mosquitoes [see Crimea] 
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^v Holland, voyage to, by Bandin, 163. 



Rembrandt, anecdote of, 211. 

Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway song, 

byR. H Cromek,394. 
Road, laws of the, 271. 
Rostrated . Chcetodon fish, account of, 69. 
Rural Sporu, by the Reverend W. B. 

Daniel, 177. 

Sadler, a British aeronaut, 203. 
Scott, Walter, his Marmion, 121. 
Semple, Robert, his journey in Spain, 224. 
Shakspeare, annotations on, 125, 351. .^ 
Ships, how to pi*event them froin sinking, 

273. 
Southey, Robert, his history of Brazil, 

252. His Curse of Kehama, 368. 
Spanish Colonies, present state of the, by 

W. Walton, 36L 
Spain, journey in, by Robert Semple, 224. 
Staunton, sir George, his translation of 

the fundamental laws of China, review* 

ed, 22. 
Stone, printing with, observations on, 62.^ 
Subterraneous passage discovered, 68. 
Suroke, history of the, 205. 
Suvorof, general, his military catechism, 

409. 
Suslick, history of the, 207. 



Ta Tsing Leu Lee, the fundamental laws, 
&c. of China, translated by sir George 
Staunton, reviewed, 22. Analysis ofi 26. 

Tiger, escape from a, 270. 

Topham [see London] 

Tortoise, longevity of a, 276. 
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Travels, by Bnffa, 8& By Mirza Abu Ta- 
leb Khan, 91. By Bartkoldy, 101. By 
De Azara, 108. 

Trimmer, Mrs. Instniolive Taled, by, 183. 

U 
United States, travels in the, by John 
Lambert, 231. 

V 
Varnishing coloured drawings, 68. 
Vocal poetry, reviewed, 40. 
Voyage to New Holland, by Baudin, 163. 
Port Jackson, 173. Pyrosoma, a non- 
descript animal, 176. 

W 

Wahabees, account of the, 83, 



Walton, William,' his present state of th^ 

Spanish Colonies, 361 
War, a treatise on the law of, by Bynker* 

shock translated by P. 8. Diqionceau, 

reviewed, 1. 
Weston, Stephen, his translatifm of the 

Miao»t8^ an imperial poem, by Klen- 

Lung, 296. 
White, Henry Kirke, remains of, by Ro* 

bert Southey, 73. 
Whitehaven, toz chase in the streets of^ 

212. 
Wieland, by C. B. Brown, 4/OS. 
Wren, sir Christopher, anecdote of, SU. 
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